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O good article has ever yet been introduced 
that has not been followed at once by a 
host of imitators. If the article happens 
to be one of these Yankee notions which are 
patentable, woe betide the luckless advertiser who 
goes ahead on the assumption that the Govern- 
ment has granted him a patent of value. He 
will soon find to his sorrow that the Patent 
Office is simply an organization for the protection 
of thieves. Patents are granted promiscuously 
and with a rapidity born of an insatiable appe- 
tite for the fee. But in nine cases out of ten the 
slightest change will allow the imitator to step in 
and render your patent worthless. And the 
same is true of trademarks, etc., etc. 

The utmost care, therefore, should be adopted 
at the start to adopt either a trademark or a 
name that can be absolutely protected. Such a 
thing is possible. Two recent decisions illustrate 
this point. 

In the case of Richardson & DeLong Brothers 
vs. DeLong Hook and Eye Co. the court de- 


cided that the firm of Richardson & De Long 
Brothers have absolute right to the firm name of 
DeLong so far as it applies to the business 
of hooks and eyes. One Oscar A. DeLong 
organized a company for the same _ business 
and called it the DeLong Hook and Eye 
Company, and on their stationery, billheads, 


etc., the words DeLong Hook and Eye Company 


and other phrases were used which were 
clearly meant to confuse the public and 
cause injury to the plaintiff. This is only 
one of recent decisions made in favor of the 
plaintiff where attempts have been made to 
mislead the public by the adoption of a name 
exactly similar and rightfully borne by the 
defendant. The law evidently takes cognizance 
of the intent as well as the fact. 

But the law is variously applied. The But- 
terick Publishing Company, manufacturers of 
paper patterns, own a periodical called the De- 
lineator. Another company starts up, in the same 
business, also with a periodical. The whole aim 
of the latter is to compete with the Delineator. 
So the new comers style their paper the Stan- 
dard Delineator. Suit was brought by the But- 
tericks, but the courts decided that no protection 
could be afforded to a word that was the common 
right of allmen. The title of Butterick’s paper 
happens to be a word in the dictionary, hence un- 
protectable. 

Here are two cases precisely the same, and yet 
the decisions are wholly different. Thesole rea- 
son for using the word Delineator in the latter 
case is because of its association in the minds of 
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women with paper patterns. In that connection 
it has a decided value. It is with an idea of 
sharing in that value that the defendants adopt 
the same name, all argument to the contrary not- 
withstanding, but in this the law upholds them. 
If the Buttericks in the first place had coined a 
word it would have been protectable. Listerine 
is a coined word, so is Pearline, etc., etc. 

The value of an advertised article depends 
much on the thoroughness with which competi- 
tion has been overcome. The scheme of the 
pirate is to come as near your methods, etc., as 
he possibly can and reap what advantage is 
possible from your advertising. If you leave 
a loophole open so that he can _ imitate 
you dangerously near, then the situation is 
painful. But protect your names, trademarks, 
etc., etc., advertise well, and the imitator can 
only at best get the crumbs that fall from your 
table. And the man who must go through 
life always crying ‘‘ Mine is just as good ” is not 
to be envied. There is nothing that takes the 
place of acquaintanceship either among goods or 
men. 





THE late S. M. Burroughs, of the well-known 
English firm of Burroughs & Wellcome, whose 
death at Monte Carlo last month, after an illness 
of only forty-eight hours, came to his friends 
with all the proverbial suddenness of a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, was well remembered in 
New York, where he had formerly resided. 

Both Mr. Burroughs and Mr. Wellcome were 
young men with the great drug house of McKes- 
son & Robbins. They entered the English field 
with an idea of building up a business in phar- 
maceutical preparations, and succeeded far be- 
yond their expectations. Mr. Burroughs was on 
his way to India ona brief visit at the time of 
his sudden demise. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS IN CON- 
GRESS. 


HE tendency of business toward a speedy 
revival is plainly apparent, and in spite of 
the wretched condition of affairs in Wash- 

ington, the probability is that commerce every- 
where will soon be in a normal condition. 

But the situation at Washington cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than with apprehension. The 
friends of popular g>overnment may well view 


the future with dismay. The spectacle of a great 
nation being forced to pay an extra 4 per cent. 
on a loan, as a result of partisanship, is calcu- 
lated to make the most ardent American blush 
for his country. The standard of intellect in 
both Houses of Congress, instead of advancing 
with the general intelligence of the country, is 
constantly declining. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more rascally set of incompetents than 
the Democrats under Wilson, or the Republicans 
under Reed. As for the miserable Populists, 
they would be tolerated in no other country 
under the sun. 

License is not liberty. There is more real 
liberty in monarchical England to-day than is 
dreamt of in this glorious land of the brave and 
home of the free. In no other country would 
the legislators dare to squander sixteen millions 
of the people’s money in a childish attempt to 
‘‘get even” with an executive of the govern- 
ment. In noothercountry would they be allowed 
to trifle with the nation’s credit and destroy the 
business of the country, because it interfered 
with their own selfish interests. 

What is needed is a law repealing the franchise 
among the ignorant classes. It is well enough 
to berate the business man for his indifference. 
But, except on rare occasions, he is no match for 
the hoodlums and bar-room loafers who are in- 
strumental in sending most of our lawmakers to 
the Capital. This idea of universal suffrage is 
a beautiful one, but it doesn’t work. If it is 
right to tax people who are smart enough to 
make $4,000 a year, and over, it is just as right 
to give them something for their money. And 
that can be done by taking away the vote from 
those who haven't brains enough to make $4,000. 
Why not? 

But probably the most practical thing to do is 
to watch the nominations right along and vote for 
the man, not the party. Reed had a right to 
support the gold measure last week. He proved 
conclusively that the Republicans have no longer 
the patriotism that gave them their reputation. 
The country seems disposed to give them back 
their lost power, but the close student of public 
affairs can easily see that such confidence is 
sure to be misplaced. 

Business will never be what it ought to be till 
a better set of men find their way to Wash- 
ington. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


HE Bowker Fertilizer Company sends 
out a booklet in behalf of Bowker’s 
Lawn Dressing. It is printed in 
beautiful clear type on heavy paper 
and is illustrated by half-tone repro- 

in two colors, showing various public 

private lawns, etc., which have been 





ductions 
parks, 
beautified by means of the odorless lawn dress- 
ing. The press work is by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 





THE Sunset Seed and Plant Company, of San 
Francisco, send their annual for ’95. The color 
work of the covers is daintily handled, the front 
showing a floral design and the back a group of 
vegetables. The book is fully illustrated and 
most complete in all the details so dear to the 
heart of farmer, gardener and florist. 





THE J. C. Blair Company of Huntington, Pa. 
(manufacturing stationers), calls our attention to 
some tablet covers turned out for their own use. 
The printing is in twocolors and the effect is 
very handsome. 





UNDER the general heading, ‘‘ Some Necessities 
of Good Living,” Scribner publishes the following 
insets, each carefully prepared and illustrated :— 
Germea, The F. A. Ferris’ Hams and Bacon, 
Milkine, Runkel Brothers’ Chocolate, The Pleas- 
ant Valley Wine Company, Royal Baking Pow- 
der and Tobasco Pepper-sauce. The idea of 
grouping the insets in this way is a good one. 





‘* HAVE you anything tosell that people really 
want?” | 

‘‘ If you have, the matter inside will interest 
you.” 

So speaks Mr. William B. Jones on the front 
cover of his tasteful booklet addressed to adver- 
tisers. The matter is brief and bright, the illus- 
trations well drawn, and the page of testimonials 
convincing. There are several reprinted adver- 
tisements showing Mr. Jones's style of work— 
or at least one phase of it. 





A SAMPLE of the Fox Automatic Tape Band, 
for office use, has been received, and strikes us 
as being an unusually good thing of its kind. 


A SERIES of street car signs for the De Long 
Hook and Eye has been issued by the Geo. S. 
Harris Press, of Philadelphia. The _ illustra-. 
tions are selected from ‘‘ Mother Goose,” the 
ever-popular, and are very gay and amusing. 
‘See That Hump” is of course the burden of 
their song, and in most of the designs the hook 
and eye is prominently displayed. The colors 
are bright and the drawing good. The signs 
ought to make an impression. 





THE GRAND RapiIps CycLeE CoMPANy has issued 
a catalogue for 'g5, in the interest of their 
‘‘Clippers."". The front cover design is very 
attractive. The illustrations are confined tocuts 
of the various wheels, and views of the factory. 
A neat-looking catalogue throughout. Press- 
work by U.C. Eng.-Ptg. Company,Grand Rapids. 





KLAUSNER & Co.’s neckwear catalogue (Win- 
throp Press, New York), is an excellent thing of 
its kind. It is fully illustrated by half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of the different 
styles of ties, is printed on good paper, and is 
thoroughly businesslike in every way. The 
catalogue has reached its sixth edition. 





THE SIMONDs (SAW AND KNIFE) MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass., announces that 
it will issue quarterly reproductions, by a new 
process, from noted modern paintings. One of 
these pictures, minus a title, but representing a 
jolly old fisherman at work under an umbrella, 
in a pouring rain, has reached our desk and 
strikes us as being a very good thing. What- 
ever the new process may be, the resulting effect 
is that of an etching. These pictures are to be 
sent on demand, (and receipt of thirty-two cents 
in stamps.) to any one using the Simonds saws 
or machine knives. 





Puck issues a twelve-page pamphlet for dis- 
tribution by newsdealers—the name of the latter 
to be printed at the bottom of front page, The 
covers are printed in color. Samples of Puck 
jokes and illustrations and a quantity of first- 
rate advertising matter fill the inside pages. 





THE WERNER COMPANY, publishers, sends 
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samples of some Napoleonic advertising. A 
poster in colors announces their book on Napo- 
leon, by John L. Stoddard, while a smaller sheet 
gives a fac-simile reproduction, in color, of the 
book cover. This is attractive advertising 
matter. 





THE REMINGTON BICYCLE catalogue for ’g§ is 
built rather for business than beauty, although 
the cover design in gold, cream and white is 
very good. The illustrations show the different 
machines and parts used in construction. The 
back pages are devoted to a complete price list 
of bicycle belongings. The credit of the clean 
presswork belongs to Jenkins & McGowan, New 
York. 





J. E. Dirson & Co., of Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, evidently favor the folder idea in 
advertising their musical goods, books, instru- 
ments, etc. The samples received are well 
prepared, but the ones printed on red would be 
more attractive on white or light-tinted paper. 
Red paper, although frequently used by adver- 
tisers, is rarely satisfactory in effect ; the type, 
if small, doesn’t show up well, and it is difficult, 
too, to obtain good reds. The little folder on 
white paper, with half-tone designs on front 
cover, is much more pleasing. 





THE COLUMBIA BICYCLE cataiogue is, indeed,a 
thing of beauty. We have no fault whatever to 
find with it. The cover is ‘‘immense.” the 
pictures charming, and the make-up artistic. 
Bartlett & Co., of New York, printers. 





AN attractive souvenir booklet is that issued 
by the Bryant Electric Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Chicago, containing, so the title-page 
informs us, ‘‘ Stories that we have told or heard 
before’’ (presumably chestnuts). The stories 
occupy about fifteen pages in the first part of 
the book, the remainder being devoted to the 
company’s advertising. There is something very 
inviting in the make-up and general appearance 
of this little pamphlet, which willinsure its being 
kept and read. Presswork by Skeen, Aitken & 
Co., Chicago. 





Mr. C. L. DERING, of Chicago, sends a dainty 
circular containing some pertinent remarks on 
coal. 


THE MICHIGAN STOVE CoMPANy issues a large 
four-page folder, setting forth the virtues of their 
‘Siphon Oak Garlands.” The printing is in two 
colors, and well handled by the Matthews-North- 
rup Co., of Buffalo. The Michigan Stove Com- 
pany sends also a very large circular addressed 
tO merchants and dealers and devoted to talk | 
about their swinging ‘‘Garland” trade-mark | 
sign. | 





Ir would be hard to find a more dainty, all- 
around attractive advertisement than the half- 
page announcement of Reed & Barton, silver- 
smiths, which appeared in Zhe Outlook of Feb- | 
ruary 23. 





‘‘A YEAR'S WoRK AT FORDHAM FARM”’ is 
another of the interesting books issued by W. 
Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Burpee 
would much rather his customers could visit 
this delightful farm in person, but as that is not | 
possible for most of them, the next best thing is 
to give them some idea in book form of what 
they are missing. The beauties and other | 
interesting features of the seed industry, are 
more than suggested in the excellent photo- 
graphic views of this vast place. It makes one 
long to go see it allfor himself. And then there 
are some chapters devoted to the live stock— 
poultry, cattle, puppies, etc. The book can be 
had for ten cents ordinarily, but to any planter 
who wishes to consult it with a view to business, | 
it will be mailed upon receipt of two 2-cent | 
stamps. 








THE Valentine Number of 7he Atlanta Journal 
is also the ‘‘ Woman's Edition,” an affair of forty 
pages, or more, profusely illustrated and carry- 
ing a large amount of advertising. The list of 
editors (pro fem.) and sub-editors, is a long one, | 
but there is no indication that too many cooks 
have spoiled the broth. 

Among the leading advertisers represented 
may be mentioned The Plant System to Cuba 
and Florida (full page), The Potts-Thompson 
Liquor Company (full page), The Conover Piano 
(W. W. Crocker, manager), A. L. Delkin & Co., 
jewelers; Fairchild Bros. & Foster, N. Y.; The | 
Washington Life Ins. Co. (Thos. Peters, South- 
ern manager), George Muse Clothing Company, 
The Globe Shoe and Clothing House, Chamberlin, 
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In our Mammoth Stores 
> she will find everything 
needful, useful or orna- @ 
& mental for her-dress, for 
¥ her toilet and for her home. 

Here she will find the § 
newest and most popular 
) goods at the lowest prices @ 
, consistent with Good 
Me Quality. i.cescess. a 






" WOME AND AND THEIR Ph nny: 


Whether snag dress or # 
m home, every fancy can 
® find gratification among @ 
; the thousand varieties we " 
@ offer. It is always our § 
m business and our pleasure % 
® to cater toall the various 
” wants. and wishes of ¥ 
m woman kind. ......0.+++s0. i 
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A SPECIMEN OF ATLANTA ADVERTISING. 


Johnson & Co., dry goods; The Gas Stove 
Office, The Hotel Aragon, Atlanta; The Atlanta 
Lumber Company, Stearns Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Erie, Penn.; A. K. Hawkes, optician; 
J. M. High & Co. and Douglas, Thomas & 
Davison. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY produced a very 
good advertisement in their three-paneled folder 
printed in colors. The picture of the old barber 
clipping the boy’s hair, makes an attractive inner 
page, while the outside panels show cuts of the 
Shaving Soap and a supposable scene in Egypt, 
respectively. From the press of Sackett & 
Wilhelms, New York. 





THE catalogue of The Walter A. Wood Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machine Company, of Hoosic 
Falls, N. Y., is a book of about forty pages, with 
colored cover and innumerable illustrations. 
The double-page view of the factories, which cover 


eighty-five acres of land, constitutes, we should 
think, about as fine an advertisement as the com- 
pany would require. There isalsoa page show- 
ing the many medals which have been awarded 
the Wood machines in various parts of the 
world. 





PARKER, Ho.tmMEs & Co., Boston, call attention 
to their publication Zhe Shoe Merchant, which 
appears in new form. The paper looks interest- 
ing and prosperous, and contains a number of 
well-prepared advertisements. In its editorial 
columns the publishers invite criticism, with a 
view to improving their publication. 





A HANDSOME souvenir book entitled ‘‘ Gems of 
the Granite State” is issued, with the compli- 
ments of the Agricultural Department, and con- 
sists of many full-page photographic views of 
New Hampshire scenery, together with a com- 
plete list of its summer resorts, names of hotels, 
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hotel proprietors, price of board, and goodness 
knows whatelse! The title-page bears no less 
a distinguished imprint than that of Edward N. 
Pearson, Public Printer. 
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AN ATLANTA ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘“THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL" for 
1895, published by N. W. Ayer & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, is a book of nearly fifteen hundred 
pages, including those devoted to advertise- 
ments. It is a carefully prepared list of news- 
papers and periodicals published in the United 
States, Territories, and Dominion of Canada, 
with valuable information regarding their circu- 
lation, issue, date of establishment, political or 
other distinctive features, names of editors and 
publishers, and street addresses in cities of fifty 
thousand inhabitants and more, together with 
the population of the counties and places in 
which the papers are published. To this are 
added descriptions of the railroad, telegraph, 
express, and banking facilities of every place in 
the United States and Canada in which a news- 
paper is published, and other matter of interest 
and value. 





‘*G.W.—hys Birthday as Celebrated by ye P. C. 
Darrow Printing Co., Chicago,” is the somewhat 
elaborate title of a bright little folder issued by 
the printing company above mentioned. A card 
which accompanies the folder explains to us 
that the type used thereon is a fac-simile of that 
cast and used in London in 1630; and states, 
furthermore, that for their front page, the Dar- 
row Printing Company owes apologies to 
Aubrey Beardsley, Will Bradley and others, 
with the reminder that there are others besides 
them in the ‘‘ fin de siécle”’ business. 


A. CARLISLE & Co., manufacturing stationers, 
San Francisco, are sending out a rather unique 
booklet inclosed in a more unique envelope, and 
containing a collection of testimonials from 
various public officials who, being about to retire 
to private life, feel called upon to express their 
satisfaction with the treatment received at the 
hands of this company and their kind intention 
of recommending its goods to their respective 
successors. 





S. H. Moore & Co., publishers of the Lad7es’ 
World, have collected in booklet form, under the 
title of ‘‘Good Advertising,”’ a number of adver- 
tisements, reduced in size, which have appeared 
in recent issues of their magazine. The make- 
up is very neat and attractive. 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


@ HE proprietory medicine people are 
y =e taking Chicago by storm just now. 
Munyon and Paine’s Celery Com- 
pound are using most space, fol- 
lowed by Warner's Safe Cure, the 
lovely Lydia, Hood, etc. 

Munyon is making a great success of 
it, one little west-side druggist having 
confessed to six calls a day. At an average of 
one call a day the 2,500 or 3,000 druggists in 
Chicago should be making big sales for the 
‘* Professor.” I hear that Munyon is now spend- 
ing his advertising appropriation at the rate of 
nearly $900,000 a year. 

Lydia Pinkham and Hood, 1 notice, and 
perhaps also some of the others which I haven't 
noticed, are running different copy for each 
morning paper they are in on the same day. 
This may be chance or it may be intentional. If 
it is intentional I think it is a great deal of 
trouble wasted, that’s all. 

I haven’t seen a good-looking advertisement 
in any of the Chicago papers for a month, bar 
some of the dry goods announcements, which 
are neatly set up, but dryly worded. 

I will make another exception, and that is the 
small ten-line Pozzoni cards which, I believe, 
Lord & Thomas are putting out. I reproduce 






one, but there have been others even better. 


TO THE YOUNG FACE 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives fresher 
charms, to the old renewed youth. Try it. 





For instance one, which has been running in my 
head for a long time, began ‘‘I like my wife” 
and goes on ‘‘to use Pozzoni's,” etc. This is a 
good one, for I have been thinking of that fellow 
who ‘‘likes his wife’’ ever since, and so have a 
good many women | am sure. 

Here is another dazzler from the Santa Claus 
expert. 

J. L. Stack & Co. are slashing around in the 
Chicago field. They have lately taken the Kirk 
contract. This is the Jas. H. Kirk & Co. soap 
business. During the World’s Fair they ran a 
series of very clever daily cartoons on the topics 
of the hour,and got themselves and their adver- 
tising well talked about. 





plays a great part ia the building up of 
our present generation. Good whole- 
some luacheons provided for the 
children will give us a healthy peo- 
ple. Food prepared with lard should 
be avoided and food made with 
COTTOLENE the great healthful 
shortening should be supplied freely. Such food is appetizing and 
readily digested. Preserve your 
health by using COTTOLENE in prepering al 
food. Beware of counterfeits. 


suitable 





The NV. K. Fairbank Company, Chieago. 


Next 
Wash Day 
Santa Gaus 
#7 SOAP 
and you will break 


All IReeords. 


BEST, PUREST AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO, 












During the depression they quietly dropped 
out, but are now going to begin again. Stack 
have a contract to cover the whole country. 
Somebody told me they took the contract for $300 
lower than the lowest bidder, and one of the com- 
petitors was quite certain they were ‘losing 
money on it.”” Such is life. 

Stack & Co. have been taking some very tidy 
contracts lately. They are running the Munyon 
business in the West, which, in Chicago alone, 
comes to about $6,000 a month. They have also 
closed a contract with McCoy & Wildman, the 
catarrh specialists, for $100,000 worth of adver- 
tising, and they took the Swift & Co. business 
some time back; so they are ‘‘coming on, thank 
you.” 

Shrage’s $1,000,000 Rheumatic Cure is skipping 
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around in all sorts of mediums, in a. haphazard 
kind of way. The $1,000,000 applies to the 
price supposed to have been paid by the com- 
pany tothe poor, but honest, German druggist 
who invented the stuff. It is put up well, but 
indifferently advertised. 

Browning, King & Co. have blossomed out 
with ‘‘ems” and dashes into advertising space 
again. Their advertising this time is not, as I 
think, as good as it was before, and it never was 
more than an inch above the ordinary. They now 
use five or six inches, double column, illustrated 
by men in tight coats and concave pants, and 
youths, with fat calves, in combination suits. 

The only clothing advertisements in Chicago 
worth reading are those of Rogers, Peet & Co. 

I don’t know how it is, but Chicago advertisers 
are a very hard lot to ‘‘swing.” It is like pulling 
teeth to get some Chicago advertisers to pay for 
having their matter prepared, and to get them to 
branch out and become ‘‘ general advertisers,” in 
the fullest sense of the word, is very, very hard. 

Talking this over the other day with a veteran 
advertising man he told me his experience fully 
coincided with mine, and that he thought Chicago 
people were very backward in their advertising. 

This is a hard thing to have to say of one’s 
fellow-citizens, but it’s the truth, and why it is I 
can’t say. We're all great hustlers. Why don’t 
we hustle in our advertising ? 





Ir is your business you want to advertise; not 
yourself. Don’t use up valuable space in telling 
the people how smart you are, or by the pub- 
lication of your photograph. There may be 
exceptions to this rule, but it’s best to be on the 
safe side. Let the public know how good your 
business is, and they will know as much about 
you, personally, as is necessary. 





A RECENT Pear’s Soap advertisement publishes 
a letter from a lady, setting forth the opinion 
that the above commodity has had about all the 
advertising it really needs; that it can well af- 
ford now to rest, upon its laurels, secure in the 
world-wide reputation already won. We can 
only hope that the Pear's Soap people will not 
undertake the experiment. For just what length 
of time an article could ‘‘ keep going,” through 
the impetus derived from a few years of success- 
ful advertising, should such advertising be sud- 
denly withdrawn, would be hard to say; but it 


probably wouldn’t be long. The best proof we 
have of the necessity of advertising, no matter 
how popular or widely known an article may be, 
lies in the fact that the oldest established firms, 
after depending for years ona reputation, secured 
when competition was not so fierce, have found it 
necessary to join the ranks with the new-comers in 
the advertising field. Take the piano companies, 
for instance, and you will find the most conserva- 
tive of them in the thick of the conflict. Every 
now and then you run across an advertisement 
that seems like a voice from the past; an article 
familiar to you years ago, and long since 
dropped from mind, bobs up serenely on the bill- 
boards or in the columns of the papers, with a 
plea for patronage on account of being a vet- 
eran. 

The other day I saw the gorgeous up-to-date 
placard of a soap that I used to ask for at the 
grocery when I wore knickerbockers—and that 
was so long ago that I don’t dare sign my name 
to this article. I hadn’t heard of it for years, and 
now it is in the field again hustling with the 
others. 


- You can rest assured that there is no article so. . 


well known that it can afford to stop advertising, 
and hope to live and prosper on its reputation. 





‘* DEFER not till to-morrow to be wise,” 
Make up your mind, to-day, to advertise. 





THE certificate of incorporation of the Siegel 
Construction Company was filed yesterday in the 
office of the County Clerk. The company has a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 
shares. It is organized to buy, sell, and improve 
land and leasehold property in this city, and to 
construct, rent, and let buildings. The directors, 
of the company are: Gerson Siegel, William 
Rose, Gibson Putzel, and Adolph Lewisohn of 
this city, and Henry Siegel of Chicago. The 
company is organized as a result of the large 
purchases of property recently made by Lawyers 
Rose and Putzel in behalf of Henry Siegel and 
others of Chicago in the block bounded by Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth streets and Fifth and 
Sixth avenues, where a large department store 
is to be built.— Sun. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year, in advance, 
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THE GIMBEL-WANAMAKER ADVERTISING. 


To the Editor of ART IN ADVERTISING. 

Sir: Your February article on Gimbel Broth- 
‘ers’ advertising needs a bit of correction. 

(1) Iam said to be writing it ; which is not 
true. 1 started it October 2 and continued 
twenty-three days. 

(2) Not one word of ‘‘duel” appeared in my ad- 
vertising. I don't know what has happened since. 

(3) I am quoted as saying that I ‘‘ made” Mr. 
Wanamaker ; when or where not stated. I am 
sorry to have such tales told ; there’s nothing in 
"em. 

(4) ‘‘Mr. Powers’ openly expressed contempt 
for Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Wanamaker’s ways 
of doing business are notorious.” Nothing in 
that, too. The ‘‘ways of doing business” 
attributed to Mr. Wanamaker were mostly 
derived from me; the chief ‘‘ way” (your money 
back if you want it) dates(London, 1867) back of 
my Wanamaker service (Philadelphia, 1880). 
Mr. Wanamaker saw it and used it in clothing in 
1871. I don’t know when he began to use it in 
dry goods. 

(5) ‘‘ Despite Mr. Powers’ wholesale contempt 
for everything connected with Wanamaker, un- 
biased judges are free to confess that the Wana- 
maker combination is one of the wonders of the 
day, etc.” Wanamaker’s was an excellent store 
with some defects when I knew it (1880 to 1883 
and 1884 to 1886); I suppose it is yet. 

(6) You say Gimbel Brothers ‘‘ succeeded an 
old established firm,” but ‘‘ are themselves new- 
comers."" No, they didn’t. They bought out 
two bankrupt firms with nothing established 
about them except their failure. 

(7) You say ‘‘the final outcome will be watched 
with interest by merchants everywhere. Should 
Mr. Powers succeed in even establishing the 
Gimbels within a reasonable time where they 
can take care of themselves, it would be admitted 
as a wonderful achievement.” I stated in Gim- 
bel’s advertisement, October 3, that we had a big 
store (it is as big as Strawbridge & Clothier's on 
the next corner and as big as Wanamaker's was 
in 1880), full of new goods, with nearly a thousand 
salesmen and other employees, but no trade. 
Before the end of October, we had $10,000 to 
$12,000 a day (about the same as Wanamaker's 
when I began there, 1880), and I quit. 


(8) You say ‘‘Mr. Powers has repeatedly 
claimed that he could duplicate the latter’s 
(Wanamaker's) success under similar conditions. ”’ 
It took five or six years to double Wanamaker's 
trade, and twenty-three days to treble or quad- 
ruple Gimbel’s—I don’t know what it was when 
I said we hadn't any —§€2,000 or $3.000 I guess. 

The circumstances of Wanamaker in 1880 and 
of Gimbels in 1894 were totally different. Wana- 
maker and Wanamaker's were as well known in 
1880 as they are to-day in Philadelphia; every 
Philadelphian had his opinion of both man and 
store. That was mychief obstacle. I reformed 
the store in many respects ; it takes time to alter 
public opinion on a store that they think they 
know all about. I didn’t reform Mr. Wana- 
maker. Public opinion is very slow to change 
on a store when there is no change in the mer- 
chant himself. Besides I was green in dry 
goods in 1880. I accomplished nothing at all till 
I found out how to advertise dry goods ; which 
took nine months. Even then my progress was 
slow. It looks easy, now it is past ; it was future 
then. My first excuse for what I consider very 
slow progress at Wanamaker’s ismy ignorance 
and inexperience ; my second, my almost incredi- 
ble obstacles, of which there is no occasion to 
speak. 

At Gimbel'’s I had no obstacles. I was there 
to start them off. I knew how; they knew I 
knew how. I told ’em beforehand what I should 
do ; they agreed. They were anxious the first 
two days, and wanted me to spend more money. 
I said: ‘‘ This is the way. Don’t worry about 
the money. One or two columns is as good as 
a page. You'll’see in a week.” 

They were met by a ‘‘dissolution sale of 
$3,000,000 worth of goods” by Strawbridge & 
Clothier, and by some other sort of a sale, I for- 
get what, of $4,250,000, if I remember right, by 
Wanamaker. I didn’t stay long enough to find 
out whether there was anything but wind in 
these sales or not; and I don’t know how Gim- 
bels have got on; but am toldthey have held their 
trade. 

I don't regard this as anything great or strange, 
The only strange part is that a merchant should 
so far yield tothe counsel of an outsider as to 
take the course that gathers trade in a jiffy. I 
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never knew of another set of circumstances 80 
favorable to gathering trade. We couldn't create 
it; times are just as hard in Philadelphia as 
everywhere else. I said in my advertisements : 
‘* There isn’t going to be any more trade this 
year than there was last; we've got to get ours 
from somebody else. The other merchants have 
got it now, and they won't believe we are going 
to get it till we've got it. Then it will be too late 
to stop us.” Itturned out so. It might have 
turned out a great deal more so; and, lest my 
account seem rosy, I am going to tell the other 
side. 

My advertising drew criticism, and my firm 
becoming uneasy on account of that criticism, 
asked me to change my tactics. I declined and 
quit. 

I venture to add that no man has any occasion 
to be ashamed of what was done there. It was 
honorable and creditable. It was called auda- 
cious, I have no doubt; but it wasn’'t—it was only 
wise. J. E. Powers. 


Mr. Powers also writes to say that the tactics 
which he employed were more important than 
the advertising, and that he will explain the 
tactics in a paper to be ready next month. 

Inasmuch as the work quoted by us last 
month was not that of Mr. Powers, we desire to 
correct the error, and give herewith in full the 
opening advertisement. It is interesting from 
many points of view, and it will doubtless appeal 
to our readers in a dozen different ways: 


Philadelphia, Wednesday, Oct. 3, ’94. 
OPENING OF THE NEW STORE. 


Mr. Hugh Graham says we have the biggest and nicest 
show of flowers he ever saw in this flower-loving city—he 
ought to know, he makes 'em all—and it is to stay till 
Saturday night—not the city, the show. 

And this show includes the store, the people, the goods; 
and the biggest part of the show won’t show at all to-day— 
it’s the prices. Notime to talk about money; too many 
people for business. 


We promised to tell you what we are here for, and how 
we are going to do it. 


We are seven sons. Father brought us up to pull to- 
gether in dry goods. Weare not great men, or handsome, 
or wise, or proud, outside of dry goods; we have no ambi- 
tions to hinder our work. 

Father began at Vincennes, Indiana; but the town 
stopped growing. He stayed there awhile, and the sons 
went to Danville, Illinois, in ’79. Our store is there yet ; 
we own it and hire a man to manage it; can’t afford to 
waste a brother on it. { 


In '83 we found ourselves growing faster than Danville, 
went to Milwaukee, and prospered there. We have sub- 
stantially no competition in that smart city. Our only big 
competitor there was sold out by the sheriff last Saturday. 
Milwaukee is a beautiful, vigorous, growing, thrifty city ; 
and we own it so far as we want to. Don't read too fast— 
we're not going to bust Philadelphia. This is a big- 
enough town to support a first-rate store and a dozen 
seconds. Give us the one; the rest may have the dozen. 

We want your help, and are going to pay for it—in cash. 
If we should try to make money before we have filled this 
store chock full on a rainy day, it would take too long. 
Life is short, and time is the dearest goods we keep. We 
know the cost of everything else ; shall guess at the cost of 
paying the papers and keeping the store; we seven shall 
work for nothing a year at present; and you shall have 
your things without one dollar of profit all this year, and 
next, too, if we have to. Time to talk of next year when 
next year comes. We didn’t win Milwaukee by putting on 
airs. 

Some who read this to-day know nothing of us or of the 
Store; we must print a few particulars. Market-street 
front 168 feet; Ninth-street front 118 feet ; going back to 
Jayne, a little back street that nobody hears of, 275 feet 
from Market street. Nine floors in all; sub-basement, five 
store floors, and three at the top for workrooms. About 
eight acres, five acres of store. Small stairways, not much 
use for ’em; nine big elevators, three for goods. Forty- 
one departments ; it would be tedious to name them to-day. 
An acre of curtains and carpets; a quarter-acre of silks 
and dress goods, to guess; and so on. A competent man 
at the head of every department and men and women 
behind the counters as thick as grasshoppers. 

Wonder if anybody ever had such a store and outfit of 
people and goods in advance! We have no business to 
speak of; haven't been ready; what we have had was 
emergency trade. You have filled the store so full that we 
had to shut the doors for your safety, say nothing of com- 
fort ; but that was for bankrupt bargains. What’ll you do 
when the store is all new goods, unsurpassed, and at cost 
or less—all sorts of dry goods—at cost or less! 

There will be some exceptions in spite of us. Some 
things that we ought to keep we are not permitted to sell 
at cost. We mention the only sort of exception, so that, 
when you find us selling Colgate’s perfumes at usual prices 
you’!l know that we have to. 

Our goods of all sorts are right for their sorts ; some fine, 
some coarsc, some pretty, some not, hawever you want 
them. Everything warranted. Bring it back if you'd 
rather have your money. All our strength and wit shall be 
used to facilitate trade. 

Everybody entitled to credit shall have it; monthly 
account. It is better than cash to both sides, because it is 
handier. 

To-morrow, as likely as not, we shall tell about goods— 
we've said all the rest to-day. 


Market and Ninth. 


GimBEL BROTHERS. 


TOO WILLING, BY FAR, 
(From the World Want Columns.) 


MARRIED MAN, 38, good common sense ; willing to take 
anything. Wm. McLean, 93 Noble st., Jersey City, N. J. 
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ON THE USE OF CIRCULARS. 


HE value of circularizing depends to a 
great extent on the method pursued in its 
execution. The average circular finds its 

way to the waste basket, and the average cir- 
culars deserve no better fate. But, under 
certain circumstances, a circular can be madea 
very effective adjunct to the rest of the adver- 
tising, and in some cases it can be relied on to 
do all the work itself. 

There is a grocer in a certain town in Massa- 
chusetts who has seen his trade grow and 
flourish with no other advertising than what he 
has done by circulars. A coal dealer in Phila- 
delphia has also experienced good results from 
a similar plan. Both these cases are those of 
retail stores, and the same local environment 
obtained in each. The trade they desired was, 
of necessity, that of their nearby neighbors. 
In the case of the coal dealer, trade at a distance 
was rather objectionable than otherwise, as the 
long haul destroyed the profit. The problem 
was to sell all the coal consumed in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

A series of circulars was then prepared and 
carefully printed on good paper. They were 
sent out each month by mail, and each circular 
came as a sequence to the other. We reprint 
two of them to give an idea of their general 
character : 


THE SHORT TON. 


HY the coal business should be disgraced by a 
W ‘short ton’ is one of the problems that will 

ever remain unsolved. Inno other business is it 
possible to cheat and still retain an easy conscience. And 
yet, nearly every householder has at some time or other, 
experienced the sensation of having aton of coal that vir- 
tually ran away with itself. That was in fact, a ‘* short” 
ton. A lying, cheating, 2,000 lb. ton. The ton that makes 
every honest coal dealer blush for his calling. 

All our coal weighs 2,240 lbs. to the ton. No more, no 
less. We sometimes lose a customer who thinks our price 
is higher than she need pay elsewhere. But after a little 
she is back again. ‘‘Ourcoal lasts longer’’ she says. It 
doesn’t, only we didn't cheat her out of a tenth or 
more, 

True economy consists in getting the most for your 
money, in fact as well as in fancy. Back of our coal 
stands our reputation. We know that the public must, of 
necessity, rely on the dealer. If we enjoy their confidence, 
it is because we have deserved it. We have avoided the 
** short ”’ ton. 

Let us figure together when next you are in need of coal. 


A FRESH START. 


a fresh start all around. The year just passed was 

not so good as '92, yet it was much better than ’62, 
only we forget always to make that comparison. Every- 
where the prospects are brightening—the labor troubles 
which disturbed business through a large portion of the 
summer have now been compromised, and money problems 
are gradually adjusting themselves. Business is every- 
where reviving, and the general outlook is full of en- 
couragement. We are justified therefore in predicting that 
in material things, at least, we do no violence to the present 
situation when we wish you a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. We may not all reach the goal of our aims and 
ambitions in 1895, but nevertheless the time is here for 
action. Eighteen ninety-four has passed into history, and 
eighteen ninety-five stands ready to be made or marred, as 
our efforts dictate. 

The beginning of a new year emphasizes as nothing else 
can the relentless flight of time. It seems but yesterday 
that our yard was established in this neighborhood and yet 
it is more than a quarter of acentury. We have seen the 
city slowly stretch out its han.{s until now we are no longer 
a suburban village, but part of the great town itself. Dur- 
ing all these years our business has kept pace with the 
growth of our neighborhood, and the development of its 
requirements. We have seen the price of coal go up almost 
to a prohibitive point; and we have seen it, as it is to-day, 
as low as it has ever been in the history of the business. 
Under all conditions we have maintained our reputation for 
giving the best value for the money that the market could 
possibly afford. We have rigidly adhered to our rule that 
every ton shall weigh 2,240 lbs. Our practical knowledge 
of the business has enabled us to deliver stock that was free 
from slate, and was always clean, and which always proved 
satisfactory to the customer. The difference in cost is not 
always in the price. It isin the combustion, the heat, and 
the results which are attained. All coal looks more or less 
alike, but all coal does not burn alike. Weaim to give free 
burning coal, perfect combustion and full weight. Such 
has been the foundation on which we have reared our 
present large business. To those contemplating a supply 
of coal we would like to submit our figures. 


N: is the time for a general cleaning of the slate, for 


The returns were, at first, scarcely appre- 
ciable, but soon the demand increased, and the 
business became more lively. The circulars, at 
first, created a little criticism ; people, as a rule, 
resent the assumption of superiority either in 
business or society, and the talk about the long 
ton and the dishonest dealer in one or two places 
produced a little of that effect. But the criticism 
was met in a good-natured way in the fifth cir- 
cular commencing ‘‘There Are Others ’—and 
the few who might have felt provoked were 
mollified. The amount of disparaging criticism 
was scarcely enough to notice, but it is just as 
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SHOW BY ALL ODDS THE 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE LINE 
OF LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND 
INFANTS’ MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR TO BE ,SEEN IN ‘THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. WELL 
MADE, PERFECT FITTING AND 
VERY LOW IN PRICE........0- 
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well to avoid friction of any kind. Of course, 
a circular that produces no effect of any kind is 
worse than nocircular at all. One cannot ex- 
pect to please everybody, and most men have 
sense enough not to send out a circular calcu- 
lated to doirreparable mischief. A word or two 
of criticism here and there is absolutely neces- 
sary to good circular work. 








IZ 


It will be noticed that these circulars are filled 
with what you might term glittering generalities 
But at a later date, when the attention of the 
public seemed to be assured, some very novel 
schemes were tried, modeled precisely on the 
plan of the bargain counter. A woman will buy 
coal just as she will anything else, if she is con- 
vinced that it is a bargain. 

In the case of the grocer a similar campaign 
was mapped out, with the exception that the 
range of his territory was wider and the line of 
specialties which he carried afforded a better op- 
portunity for display. Particular attention was 
paid to the advertisements appearing in the news- 
papers, and when any striking display appeared 
that particular article was pretty sure to be the 
leading subject of the next circular. 

While these advertisements were called circu- 
lars, that does not quite convey the right descrip- 
tion. They were written with infinite care, were 
handsomely printed, and were calculated to make 
a good impression on the person for whom they 
were intended. The term circular has suffered 
by the reckless stuff produced under this title. 
But, as in everything else, so in circulars, there 
are good ones as well as poor ones. 





The Hustler for February, devoted to the 
interests of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, IS sanguine as to cover and business-like 
all the way through. No danger of its not being 
red, anyhow ! 





You may talk about your editors who sit in easy 
chairs 
And try to boss the whole machine and put on 
lots of airs, 
And seek to make the people think it’s what 
they've got to say 
That keeps the business on the move and makes 
the paper pay. 
But don't you ever think it, for the whole truth 
simply is, 
The editor's not in it, with that huge conceit of 
. his, 
For there's only one essential in the whole news- 
‘ paper plan, 
Success depends alone upon the advertising 
man. 
—Chicago Journal. 
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PERSONAL. 


HE BUNKER Tobacco advertising is being 
placed by Mr. Alder, who has an office on 
Twenty-third street, opposite the Metro- 

politan Life Building, New York. 

Mr. Alder has long been widely and favorably 
known among the larger advertisers in this city, 
and perhaps enjoyed his widest reputation as a 
creator of original advertising in color work. 
For many years a large proportion of the 
Lorillard work passed through his hands, and of 
late he has done much for Buchanan & Lyall. 
Beginning with this year he takes entire charge 
of the Buchanan & Lyall work, and his entire 
familiarity with the tobacco trade ought to in- 
sure him a large measure of success. Mr. Alder 
is also known as the promulgator of the Horse 
Show Program and the program of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club. He is an active, pushing 
business man with a large and _ influential 
acquaintance among the club men of New York. 





Mr. GILes LEAHY, for many years identified 
with the advertising department of W. Atlee, 
Burpee & Co.,the famous seedsmen, has opened 
an office for himself in the Betz Building, Phila- 
delphia, for the transaction of an advertising and 
printing business. Mr. Leahy starts with Mr. 
Burpee as his first client, and his experience, 
which is of an extremely practical nature, ought 
to commend him to those advertisers who need 
the services of an expert who has enjoyed the 
novelty of spending his own money and seeing 
the returns for himself. The ‘‘expert’’ who has 
this knowledge is as rare as an angel’s visit. 

Mr. Leahy’s acquaintance with publishers 
during his connection with Burpee ought now to 
stand him in good stead. 





Mr. FRANK PRESBREY, whose effective inset 
work in the Forum is attracting widespread 
attention, enjoys a unique position among the 
traveling public. He has probably prepared 
more transportation advertising than in any 
other field, and thus in time has gathered about 
him a clientele of cultured people, who, to a 
large extent, are influenced by what he says ovér 
his own signature. He is known asa writer of 
correct English, but his chief reputation comes 
from the thoroughness and painstaking care with 


which he does his work. Armed with pencil and 
camera he first traverses the region which is to 
be the subject of his narrative, and writes under 
the inspiration of what he feels and sees about 
him. This personal knowledge and his reputa- 
tion for accuracy impart a value to his work 
which is appreciated by the class to which he 
caters. 

Mr. Presbrey is a Princeton man. His writing 
is distinguished for its picturesque descriptive- 
ness. His pamphlets are considered models of 
their kind and enjoy great popularity. 





Mr. CHARLES F. Jones, for some years in 
charge of the advertising for the Stewart Dry 
Goods Company, and Levy Brothers, clothiers, of 
Louisville, is to leave that city shortly, and will, 
in the future, be connected with one of the 
largest retail houses in Chicago. Mr. Jones’s 
work has received favorable comment in our 
columns, before. 





RECEPTION AT ‘‘COSMOPOLITAN.” 
From the local paper at Irvington. 


HERE are occasions that happen but once; not once 
in a lifetime, but once for all time. Such an 
occasion was the reception given by John B. Walker 
to his employees on the Cosmopolitan, on Wednes- 

day evening of this week, in the magnificent building he 
has erected in which to print the best magazine under the 
sun. The reception was held on the third, or office, floor, 
which is 250 feet long by 40 feet wide This capacious hall, 
with the numerous smaller office rooms and the large 
circular hall under the dome, were crowned with Cosp:.- 
pofttan workers of head and hand and their invited guests. 
The whole building was brilliantly lighted by electric 
lights, some of them concealed in beautiful and costly 
transparencies. The outer entrance stairways were 
covered with white canvas. The inner stairway and the 
capacious halls were beautifully and artistically decorated 
with flags, streamers and transparencies. here were 
flags of every nation, calling to mind the fact that the 
Cosmopolitan is known and read all over the world. 

The scene was like a fairy garden, as the graceful 
women and handsome men glided over the floor to the in- 
spiring music. A grand supper was served at 11 o'clock. 

Supt. C. G. Mackenzie and Miss Sophia Holder led the 
grand march. During the evening the happy occasion was 
made more enjoyable by songs and recitations by John 
Wilson, C. G. Mackenzie, W. E. Van Buren, Roy Glasford, 
Joseph Egan and James Sherlock. Mr. and Mrs. Walker 
received the guests. A millionaire publisher, making glad 
the hearts of his employees and their friends and enjoyin 
as fe as they the pleasures of the hour, is an unusua 
sight. 

Xs a friend of labor, he has always been known and 
appreciated. To show fully their appreciation of his 
sterling worth as a man and employer his employees are 
planning to give this Pe of magazine publishers a grand 
reception in the near future. 





THE fashion authorities announce a new color 
called ‘‘ Pharaoh" ; probably because it is red— 
see ? 
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ArT IN ADVERTISING iS a pretty journal, beautifully 


printed, but its statements on advertising are very often 


inexact. Speaking of street-car advertising, it says that 
Carter's Little Liver Pills and Sapolio give an order to run 
when the contractors have vacant space, and that they pay 
from one-half to three-quarters of a cent a day on these terms 
for the space that they use. So far as Sapolio is concerned, 
Fame states decidedly that this statement is false in pe 
particular, and in the case of Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
Fame firmly believes that the same total denial would be 
correct.— Fame, edited by Mr. Ward and a meat axe. 


It is quite possible that Mr. Ward, taking ad- 
vantage of the decline in value of street-car 
space, does not pay quite so much as the figures 
quoted. For Mr. Ward, notwithstanding his un- 
fortunate publication, is still a gentleman of con- 
siderable ability as an advertiser, and if we have 
innocently held him up to the scorn of shrewder 
buyers, we abjectly apologize forthe error. The 
specific point we wished to make was that the 
difference charged for regular business versus 
occasional in Brooklyn, for instance, is too 
great. The published rate in that city for the 
trolley cars is $45 per month, or 1% cents per 
car perday. And yet business has been accepted 
by these same people at $10 per month, which is 
Jess than one-third of a cent per day, as we can 
readily prove. 

A contract of this nature must, of course, de- 
pend wholly on the good faith and upright deal- 
ing of the party furnishing the space. Herein 
the advertiser is practically at the mercy of the 
street-car men. If the advertiser is satisfied 
from the course of events that the street-car man 
will ‘‘do” him, the right thing for the advertiser 
to do is to leave him severely alone. All street- 
car advertising is largely a matter of faith. When 
faith is gone nothing is left. Mr.°*Ferree, is it 
needless to say, is not a gentleman who will 
pull straight if he happens to get the heavy 
end of a bargain. If that is an enviable light 
for such a company to be in no one ought 
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to complain. But there are still a few adver- 
tisers left who want character and honesty be- 
hind the men who must, of necessity, be trusted 
with the performance of their work, and whose 
best guaranty is their known probity and up- 
rightness. 

How much the value of space in the Brooklyn 
street cars has been affected by the late strike is 
hard to say, but one thing is certain, the poor 
advertiser -is getting nothing like the service 
which he supposed he bought and paid for. He 
is guaranteed an average daily passenger traffic 
of 400,000. He was also supposed to get goo 
cars. He got 650 as the records produced by the 
strike show. Owing to the fear of assault few 
passengers are carried by the road to-day, com- 
pared with the dates on which many of the present 
contracts are based, and the loss to the luckless 
advertiser is great. It is not likely that matters 
will resume their normal condition much before 
a year. What deduction can be claimed under 
the present situation is hard to say, but doubt- 
less charges will be arranged on the basis of 
traffic, which ought to be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. These figures are published monthly, 
and are easily accessible. That the travel in 
Brooklyn is still heavy is shown in the increase 
of business on the ‘‘L” roads, where it has 
reached as high as 70 per cent. 


KEEPS PASSENGERS OUT OF THE BROOKLYN TROLLEY 


ord person anxious to see the present incarnation of 
Apollyon should find the Brooklyn striker who, the other 
night, flung a huge stone at a car driver's hand and crushed 
it so that it must be amputated. The poor fellow had come 
from Syracuse to earn bread for his family, and, insuffi- 
ciently clothed, like only too many of the new drivers, 
shivering, Feezing stayed at his post in a perfect storm of 
missiles, until a last coward blow sent him {nto the car, 
wrenched and torn with anguish, his fingers bleeding and 
crushed, and who knows what terrible visions of future 
helplessness before his honest eyes! How long is this kind 
of thing to continue in a civilized country ? 
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Mit golbene Léderin — jube! 
Mei liebftes Raffeederl 

38 ba im Padeterl 
Rathreiner’s Malztaffee. 

THERE is a marked difference between German 
and American advertising illustration, the latter 
being so far ahead of the other that comparison 
seems absurd. It is a singular thing that a pub- 
lication showing, in its inner pages, such delight- 
ful, and often such exquisite, pictures, as does 
Fiiegende Bléetter, should never give anything 
artistic in its advertising columns. In our own 
magazines and papers we find among the adver- 
tising illustrations drawings by our foremost 
illustrators. The advertising pages, largely on 
this account, are extremely attractive. Some of 
the pictures are very well worth looking at, in- 
deed—but who would ever feel tempted to 
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Besuchen oder schreiben 


0' CONNOR EXTENSION 
COMPANY, 


275 & 276 High Holborn 


LONDON W.C. ENGLAND. 


Bitte erwahnen 
Fliegende Blatter 








SOMETHING CHEERFUL 


linger over a German ad., except in wonder at 
their ugliness? 





THE best I have ever found in Fiegende Blaeticr 
are the two larger cuts here shown, the smaller 
one being a sample of the usual thing. 
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“HOT 55 A Cuaranteed 
FS SIGN BULLETINS Protected Service at 
» Yearly Rental. 


66 99 ‘‘A’’-shaped sign bulletins are all erected separately and calculated 
HO : ES for individual displays. All signs are placed in commanding posi- 
tions, on leased ground space, at cities, towns and districts in 
vicinity of stations, and along line of railways and highways of concentrated travel. For special 
displays “HOTES" sign bulletins (Henderson's patent) have no equal; being ‘‘A’’ shaped, 
meaning erected at an angle of the letter A, they are wind-proof, self-weighting and indestruc- 
tible, furnishing a peculiar novelty and easy reading character to the advertisement displayed, 
differing from the stiff. straight, rigid form and sameness noticeable in all other sign displays. 
66 99 sigo bulletins are NATIONAL DISPLAYS, exceeding a total quantity, 
HO I ES upwards of 10,000, prominently located spaces leased and secured, 
on which we erected and have for sale within a radius of 50 to 
100 miles of all the principal cities of the United States, offering complete service at Boston, 
Providence, Portiand, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Montreal. New York City. 
Albany, Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Detroit. Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis. 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, 
NS ee Galveston. Houston, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. Los Angeles, Portland and San 
rancisco. 


66 99 sign bulletins are aiso erected, on special orders, for advertisers at 
H O E S most favorable prices and conditions, and sold outright, or at yearly 


rental; placed along the right of way on lines of ail railways 
throughout the United States and Canada. All of ‘“‘HOTES" A-shaped sign bulletins are erected 
in the best and most thorough manner. made by placing clear spruce, chestnut or cedar, 4x6 
inch square, 12 to 16 foot posts. three feet in the ground, each at a distance of eight feet apart. 
with 4x6 back posts. braced with double 2x4 inch back bracing to each post, and two feet above 
the ground, ‘‘clear from snow or vegetation,’ and boarded up with best white pine, dressed on 
one side, tongue and grooved lumber, with sign band all around, and painted with two to four 
coats of pure paints and oils, lettered and shaded in any colors, or with pictorial trademark in 
the highest style of the art and furnished at the reasonable cost of from one dollar and upwards 
per running foot, per year, according to height, length of sign, and quality of material used. 

Advertisers seeking good value should make their contracts for all sign bulletins payable 
by the year and not on the monthly installment plan. 

At the first glance, payments by monthly instaliments, per foot, look reasonably cheap, 
but any advertiser can see by this plan of piacing contracts for space, that he Is paying much 
more for his advertising than he would pay if bought at wholesale prices by the year. 

All of :-HOTES” sign bulletins are erected and furnished on honor at one profit of labor, 
with no inflated prices for advertising space as offered by the month, under the pretext that such 
space cannot be duplicated 

Lists of all locations of “HOTES" specially erected sign bulletins are offered advertisers, 
on application, for any city. town or district, with estimates as to quantities which can be advan- 
tageously placed. and sample sketches, submitted free, for the advertiser's consideration. 


66 T 99 NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Hi S OF SIGN AND POSTER DISPLAYS. 
74°70 THICAGO. —s«C. S, HOUGHTALING, Contractor. Pea YOU. 
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View of HOTES New Style “A’-shaped Field Bulletin Signs 


Erected -Separately on lines of Railways and Highways of Concentrated Travel. 
SLANTING, SELF-WEIGHTING, WIND PROOF AND GUARANTEED INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
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VIEW OF OLD STYLE STRAIGHT UP AND DOWN FIELD BULLETIN SIGNS. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


» N illustration of this letter is sent 
- ~= for reproduction, in miniature, a 
front page of what can only be 
justly qualified as the greatest 
newspaper in the world—the 
journal which it always amuses an 
Englishmen to see cited, as it 
sometimes is in American papers, as ‘‘ 7he London 
Times." We should about as soon speak of ‘‘The 
London Bank of England,” or you of ‘‘ The 
American New York World.” For the magnitude 
of Zhe Times overshadows all English journal- 
ism. The penny dailies—notin England alone— 
make themselves as much like Zhe 7imes as they 
can, just as all the comic papers in England for- 
merly, and a good many ofthemstill, aped Punch. 
It is not the circulation of Zhe 7imes, an unvio- 
lated secret, that makes its greatness. A three- 
penny daily paper cannot look for the top place 
in circulation, and, as will be seen, there are 
other reasons why circulation is a secondary mat- 
ter. But in standing, in talent, in authority and 
in official recognition, most of all in that unde- 
finable abstraction peculiarly dear to the English 
heart, ‘‘respectability,” Zhe 7Zimes is without even 
a proxime accessit. Itis the very embodiment of 
Briticism in its most dignified form—very rich, very 
reticent, very independent, utterly incorruptible, 
and, I fearit must be said, to American ideas, very 
slow. Yet it is liberal and enterprising in its policy 
in a degree only approached by the very greatest 
papers in America, and not approached at all 
elsewhere. ‘‘If you see it in 7he 7imes it’s so” 
—or, at least, to the best knowledge and belief 
of Printing House Square, aided by every means 
of acquiring information which money—in 
bucketfuls, if need be--can buy, it is ‘‘ so.” 

For we have a Printing House Square here in 
London. Only, instead of being, like your own 
place of the same name, the home of a group of 
newspapers and advertising concerns, itis all 
occupied by the offices of one paper. I men- 
tioned, two months ago, the rumor, just then pro- 
mulgated by an evening paper here, that Zhe 
Times was about to change its price to a penny. 
Nobody would have paid any attention to this 
canard (which has often been started on its flight 





By T. B. RuSsSsELL. 


before) but for the fact that Mr. John Walter had 
then only recently died—a circumstance which 
gave vestiges of color to rumors of a change at 
Printing House Square. As there are one or two 
other points which make Zhe 7imes rather more 
than usually interesting, as an institution, just 
now, | called at the office the other day in the inter- 
estsof ARTIN ADVERTISING, and wasvery kindly 
received by Mr. C. Moberly Bell, the business 
manager; and one of the first questions I put to 
him was in regard to this allegation about a pro- 
posed reduction in price. 

‘* There is not the slightest foundation for it,"’ 
said Mr. Bell, ‘‘not the slightest. The subject 
was not even mentioned here until the Evening 
News miraculously discovered that this decision 
had been arrived at. Will Zhe 7imes ever be sold 
at a penny? Well, the man who goes in for 
prophecy is a fool; but I should say, decidedly, 
no. It is difficult to see what advantage could 
be derived from such a change. A funny paper 
must be a popular paper, and I sincerely trust 
The Times will never be that. The popularity of 
a newspaper,” Mr. Bell added, with the air of a 
man who recites an axiom, ‘‘is directly propor- 
tioned to its vulgarity.” 

That is the 7Zimes spirit all over! ‘‘ The 
Times,” said Mr. Bell to me—he manages, some- 
how, to say the ‘‘ The” with a capital ‘‘ T" to it 
——‘‘has never been ‘run’ as a money-making 
concern.” 

However, money in considerable abundance 
has always managed to find its way into the re- 
luctant coffers of Printing House Square. I said 
‘* reluctant’ advisedly; for, eases long time, 
The Times seemed to rebuff, er than toseek, 
money. Advertisements were regarded, not so 
much in the light of a necessary, but rather as 
an unnecessary evil ; and people who wanted to 
advertise in its columns acquired an uncomfort- 
able feeling, that so far from conferring a 
favor by sending their announcements they 
were rather receiving a favor by getting 
them accepted. No commission was paid to 
any advertising agent; and unless he hap- 
pened to be in good odor at the office an 
agent had to send the money before an ‘‘ad.”’ 
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would be set up. Even then it had to be set up 
to please 7he Times: and no concessions could 
be obtained by any advertiser. Of late, how- 
ever (but without abating a whit of Zhe Times’ 
reserve), a marked change has occurred in many 
respects, and Mr. Moberly Bell frankly con- 
curred in the opinion that some of the old 
methods were not business-like. A commission 
is now allowed to advertising agencies ; a little 
latitude in display has, still under cast-iron regu- 
lations, been introduced, and more agents now 
have monthly deposit accounts open. 

Asked whether these relaxations were a sign 
that Zhe Zimes had become more desirous of 
cultivating the advertisement revenue, or 
whether less advertising was offered than of old, 
Mr. Bell said : 

‘‘The change is largely due to the growth of 
The Times itself, from within. We had formerly 
only such machinery as would allow of an eight- 
page paper being produced—forty-eight col- 
umns ; and we could not, therefore, ever insert 
more than twenty-four columns of advertise- 
ments, even if there were room for so many. 
Now, we frequently produce a twenty-four page 
paper, and could (if need be) produce a forty- 
eight page one. So that, whereas before we 
always had more advertisements, seeking admis- 
sion, than we could accept, we now have ample 
space.” 

On the point of the demand for advertisement 
space being presented to him, Mr. Bell said: 

‘‘The sums spent on newspaper advertising 
during the last few years have decreased in their 
proportion to the number of media. Many large 
advertisers, too, tell me that they are spending 
absolutely less in newspapers and more on mural 
advertising, street omnibuses, posters, and the 
like.” 

Some of the old peculiarities of The Times have 
been lately modified, and of these there is one 
which is worth mention. It used to be a rule of 
the censorship that no opinion expressed by 7%e 
Times might be so cited in an advertisement za 
The Times. 1 asked whether this rule still ob- 
tained, and the reason for it. 

‘(The reason,” said Mr. Bell, ‘‘ was a part of 
the intensely independent policy of Zhe 7imes. 
In the old days, when 7/%e 7imes was still young, 
newspapers were ‘run’ in a manner that would 
now be rightly considered as disreputable. The 


man who advertised a book—a theater—a hotel 
—expected to get those things puffed in the edi- 
torial column. To prevent any possibility, or 
even any suggestion, of that, it was made a rule 
that the editorial (news) columns should never 
refer to the advertisement columns; and that no 
reference to anything in the editorial columns 
should ever be allowed in an advertisement. In 
order to evade this rule, book advertisers, in- 
stead of quoting Zhe Zimes review of a book, 
would quote that review, but say ‘a morning 
paper says so and so.’ Advertisers were allowed 
to quote Zhe Zimes in fact, provided they did 
not say it was Zhe Times. But in time the term 
‘a morning paper’ got so well understood to 
mean Zhe 7imes that it seemed to me ridiculous 
to maintain a rule which no longer served its 
purpose, and for which (moreover) there was no 
longer any object, since the character of Zhe 
Times was abundantly known.” 

Mr. Bell added, however, that of the many 
letters sent for publication from charitable insti- 
tutions, appealing to public generosity, some 
would even now contain an advertisement for 
insertion provided the letter went in. ‘‘In such 
cases,” said he, ‘‘ both appeal and advertisement 
are returned to the sender, with a request that 
advertisements be addressed to the advertise- 
ment department, and other matters to the edi- 
tor.” 

It was not difficult to see that, even now, ad- 
vertisements are not wholly favorably looked 
upon. ‘‘I have never been able to get at the 
philosophy of advertising,” said the business 
manager. ‘‘I don’t buy a thing because I have 
seen it named in the papers. But the public cer- 
tainly seems to. Some years ago a room that we 
wanted to use was found to be filled with some 
books of biographies, reprinted from 7he 7imes, 
that had not gone off. It was at first decided to 
sell them as waste-paper: but before doing so 
it occurred to me to put an eight- or ten-line ad- 
vertisement of them in 7he 7imes itself, and see 
whether anything came of it. This was done, 
and I had almost forgotten all about it when (a 
day or two later) someone mentioned that these 
books were beginning to be asked for; and, be- 
fore long, not only had the entire remainder been 
sold off, but we had to reprint the book, as a 
second edition, and strange to say, it is selling 
to this day.” 
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I thought this pretty good advertising, and 
suggested that Mr. Bell's ‘‘ad.” must have been 
a good one. He did not seem much impressed 
by his powers, however, and | failed to get a 
copy of the announcement. 

‘“Would Zhe Zimes ever publish its circula- 
tion?” 

Mr. Bell thought not. Mr. Walter always 
said that that was his private business, and con- 
cerned nobody. It was due to the paper to 
remember, Mr. Bell added, that the Mr. Walter 
of that early day declined to publish the figures 
at a time when they exceeded the combined 
circulations of the whole London daily press. It 


was, he said, the conservative policy’ of Zhe - 


‘Times as regard to advertisements that had been 
the making of the penny ‘press (the growth of 
which:Mr. Bell was evidently a long way from 
considering, with ‘his interviewer, a boon to the 


{ ° ° . a ; 
community), for, he said, it was the advertisers 


who could not get room in Zhe Zimes that had 
found the advertisement money which built up 
the penny papers. 

Touching the postal system of circulation that 
cbtains in America, it may be interesting to 
record the fact that only about two per cent. of 
The Times is circulated directly from the office 
through the post, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that direct annual subscribers in England 
virtually get it post free at the price of publica- 
tion. 
| The great Walter dynasty is, of course, not 


extinct, and Mr. Arthur Walter is the supreme. 


head of Zhe Times organization. I was curious 
to see whether the affectation of secrecy in 


DOUALA, 


‘ 


Weg 
eS 


regard to the editor, which is kept up in many 
daily paper offices, would be exhibited here. But 
my kind informant made no bones about stating 
the well-known fact that Mr. George Earle 
Buckle has the editorial chair (to which, as a 
matter of fact, I believe he was appointed in 
1884, having been for some years previously on 
the staff): ‘‘ you would learn that anywhere,” 
said Mr. Bell, with his humorous smile, as he 
shook hands, ‘‘ Mr. Buckle.” 

* a * 

THIS Zimes interview has grown under my 
hand to such dimensions that it has evidently 
monopolized the space allotted to the London 
letter for the present month, and there is no 
room left for my usually rather desultory collec- 
tion of news items. The advertisement market 
is, as I think, waking up instead of languishing 
in the manner that it usually does in January. 
Some of the heavy advertisers may still be rest- 
ing on their Christmas labors; but there is a 
decent show of new business in the papers and 
along the walls. The most prominent of com- 
paratively new American advertisers just now 
are the H-O people. ‘'Quaker Oats” are like- 
wise making a show, chiefly on the walls, and 
Beeman’s Pepsin Gum is being introduced to a 
public, hitherto not acquainted with the art of 
gum-chewing, by means of two-inch advertise- 
ments in a few papers and some posters of no 
particular merit, but of large size, on the walls. 
Mr. Adams is understood to be about to enter 
this field with his numerous lines in the gum, 
way: but Syrup of Figs, long expected, still 
délays to show up. 
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HE man who doesn’t know anything about 

T it, invaded my sanctum the other day and 

imparted to me, among other valuable 

bits of information, the fact that ‘‘ outside of the 

newspapers there ain’t an advertising medium 
worth a darn.” 

‘* Ever done any advertising yourself?” I in- 
quired. 

He had. 

‘*‘Of what nature?” 

‘*Couple of houses I had to rent.” 

‘* That all?” 

‘* Yep.” 

‘‘ Used the newspapers, did you?” 

‘. You bet I did.” 

‘* Nothing like ’em,” said I. 

‘* Right you are,” saidhe. ‘‘ Reg’lar humbug 
all this street-car advertising, sign painting and 
bill posting. I’d just as soon throw my money 
into the gutter ,’’ and with this the complacent 
ass took his departure. 

He’s sound on one point anyhow, thought I. 
He approves of newspaper advertising. There 
is nothing like it for some lines of work, but I 
wonder what would become of us without our 
various other mediums. 





SUCCESS is gained by application and main- 
tained by constant effort. Tritest of truths, yet 
always worth repeating. Inthe present instance 
I quote from the advertisement of a Fourteenth 
street dry goods firm—in itself a living example 
of the virtue of ‘‘constant effort” ; the constant 
effort to keep its name well before the public. 
And this is the true inwardness of success in ad- 
vertising. Desultory advertising won't do. 
Nothing will do but to see that your name, in 
good-sized capitals, is daily, hourly, where peo- 
ple can see it. 


WECHSLER & BroTtHers, of dry goods fame, 


Brooklyn, are steady and generous patrons of the 


daily press. Their full-length, three-columr- 
width announcement in the Sunday Aera/d was 
an interesting and well-prepared advertisement. 
A card at the top informs us that— 


_ THERE IS SAFETY | 
FROM THE 
TROLLEY 
IN SHOPPING HERE! 


. a 3 
And we are furthermore enlightened as to 
transportation facilities as follows : 


The Kings County ‘‘L” Trains (Duffield 
st. station) and all Trolley Cars on Fulton st. 
land passengers from uptown on this side of 
the street, right at our doors.—No crossing 
necessary in reaching our store.——Ladies 
wishing to cross from the other side can do so 
under the protection of special officers sta- 
tioned in front of our building. 





Then comes the announcement of a ‘'Six- 
Hour Sale,”’ covering the hours between 8 a.m. 
and 2 p.M., the various departments being men- 
tioned under the general headline: 

‘*The Six-Hour Sale.” 

‘‘ The Six-hour Sale in the Basement;’’ 

‘* Six-hour Sale in the Infants’ Department;”’ 

‘* Six-hour Sale of Dress Linings;” 

‘** Trilby’ at $1.20 for six hours only,” etc., 
etc., with detailed lists of prices, qualities, and so 
on. This is the old song, of course, but the ad- 
vertiser has managed to give it a very good set- 
ting. 
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A queer-looking advertisement, clipped from 
Puck, and hardly coming under the head of news- 
paper advertising, is this one of Pabst’s Beer. 
One fails to see, at first glance, the outside bor- 
der of hops and the two long trains of cars—pre- 
sumably loaded with corks—encircling the inner 
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oval. The advertisement is one that will be closely 
examined, its oddity precluding the possibility of 
its being overlooked. 





FREDERICK Past, by the way, is said to be 
the richest man in Wisconsin. He has always 
been a firm believer in advertising, and has 
issued some good things in behalf of his good 
beer. Captain Pabst, as he is called, went to 
Milwaukee, a poor boy, forty years ago, and 
after various vicissitudes, married the daughter 
of a small brewer—or rather a brewer on a 
small scale. The present Pabst plant is the 
outgrowth of the father-in-law’s little brewery. 





THE Mt. Vernon whiskey ad., with its little 
square bottles, is likely to attract the eye. The 
matter is well prepared. 





AN advertisement that caught my eye— perhaps 
because I am sensitive—is this one of the Germea 
Company. The headline is familiar—not to say 
personal—in tone, and will no doubt catch other 
eyes than mine. 





‘“FLEISHER’S KNITTING WORSTED” is a neat liitle 
advertisement. It contains just enough matter to 
make it balance well, and the border gives a sin- 
gularly lively look to the whole. The announce- 
ments of the Ladies’ Home Journal,now appearing 
in the daily papers, are models of fine advertising. 
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RUN your eye down the ‘‘ want’ columns of a 
daily newspaper and notice how frequently it is 
attracted by some little advertisement, either 
quaintly worded, down-right funny or almost 
unintelligible. I saw in a recent copy of the 
Herald an advertisement for a nurse girl ‘‘to 
take charge of a baby, recently landed.”” The 
last two words bore reference, no doubt, to the 
nurse maid and not to the baby, but it was not 
happily expressed. 

Further on, a young man, with commendable 
ambition, announces that he ‘‘doesn’t want to 
run an elevator all his life,” but would prefer a 
position where he would have a chance to rise. 
If there is any occupation offering a_ better 
opportunity for rising than that of an elevator 
boy we would like to hear of it. 

The next advertisement that caught my eye 
was as follows: 


PHYSICIAN (30), stenographer, typewriter, linguist, 
highly educated, desires engagement, secretary, attendant, 
tutor; best references. Doctor, Herald. 


A useful man to have around. 
Another little advertisement that, to the unin- 


itiated, sounds rather funny, calls for ‘‘ A steady 
young man on cake and bread; a position 
which should not be difficult to fill. 

Another asks for a boy to ‘‘ sort corks ''"—{ who 
ever heard of such a thing?) And one man 
wants a girl ‘‘to wrap tinware, address Coffee 
Pots.” 

A young man, who evidently possesses a rare 
combination of business qualifications, would like 
to obtain a position in ‘‘either a music or shoe 
store.” Heis not sure, probably, whether the 
music isin his soul or his sole, and that’s what 
he wants to find out. 

The next is more interesting : 


A young married lady, of cheerful disposition, would 
like to visit daily at the houses of several invalids for the 
purpose of ing, singing or otherwise amusing them ; 
terms reasonable. Address Cheerful, 208 Herald. 


One wonders what stress of circumstances com- 
pels this cheerful, young married lady to give her 
time to several invalids? There is doubtless a 
little domestic tragedy of some kind back of it 
all—if one only but knew it. 

The last advertisement that attracted my atten- 
tion was the following single line, which is almost 
pathetic in its childlike simplicity : 

I can translate from Asiatic languages. Address Sincere, 


421 Herald. 


I only hope that somebody will have some 
Asiatic translating for ‘‘ Sincere” to look after. 
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THe following poetical effort of the ‘‘ Great 
Northern Railway,” clipped from the advertise- 
ment pages of the Review of Reviews, is pleas- 
antly reminiscent of the days of our youth: 


To The East, 
To The West, 
To The Town 
That You Like Best; 


BUT 


If westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


G4 GREAT 99 
NORTHERN 


RAILWAY, 
FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 





If a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. I. WHITNEY, 
And he’ll tell you the rest. 


Ges.. Pass. & Ticket AGentT, G. NM. Ry., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





C. J. Baitey & Co. are advertising a ‘‘ Bub- 
ble Blower” made of rubber; an easy enough 
thing to describe, but intending purchasers are 
cautioned against attempting to ask for 
‘‘Bailey’s Rubber Bubble Blower” without 
taking time for a little preliminary practice. 





ALEXANDER KING & Co., agents for the Bar- 
stow thread, are offering a silver thimble in ex- 
change for twenty-four spool labels. 





THE custom of displaying a flag on the top of 
business establishments has become so wide- 
spread within recent years that the flag is now 
the rule rather than the exception. On a bright, 
breezy day, they give our business streets quite 
a gala appearance, and are not only ornamental 
but decidedly useful—in fact, the flag, bearing 
the firm name, has become an almost indispens- 
able sign. Shoppers, unfamiliar with the streets, 
can see the name for which they are looking 
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SOMETHING STRIKING IN BORDERS 


long before reaching the establishment, and are 
often directed to the latter by means of the flag. 
It'is a serious drawback, however, that so useful 
a sign should be entirely dependent upon the 
wind and weather. A flag that hangs limply 
around its staff is not an inspiring object, but 


-fortunately there is enough breeze, most of the 


year ‘round, to keep it fluttering. 





HONORS TO THE LOTUS PRESS. 


TuHeE Architectural League, holding its exhibi- 
tion in the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Society, Fifty-seventh street, near Broadway, 
has accepted a display of artistic printing 
from the Lotus Press, (Nathan Brothers), 


thus according an honor never before con- 


ferred on a printer. They have, at various 
times, shown some handsome book-cover de- 
signs, but no specimens of printing. The ex- 
hibit (No. 245, in the west gallery) comprises 
pamphlet covers, programmes and announce- 
ment circulars, and is entered under the name of 
the Lotus Press. 





‘* HELLO, old boy,” he said, strolling into the 
office and picking up the current number of ART 
IN ADVERTISING, ‘‘ keeping Lent, I suppose? 
What have you given up this year ?” 

‘*Given up lending my copy of ART IN Ap.” 
growled the man at the desk, ‘‘ what have you 
given up?” : 

‘*Given up borrowing ; I subscribed to ART IN 
ADVERTISING last week. Yah!” 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING. $1.00 a 


year. 
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BOSTON 


E take pleasure in announcing that here- 

after Mr. A. T. Bond, 16 Central 

Street, Boston, will represent ART IN 

ADVERTISING, and will receive advertisements 

and any items of interest that it is desired to ap- 

pear in our pages. Mr. Bond is well known to 

advertisers generally, and any courtesy extended 
to him will be appreciated. 





DuRING our recent visit we found evidence of 
a distinctly better feeling on the part of adver- 
tisers and publishers generally. More orders are 
being booked than were offered a month ago, 
and the signs all point to better times ahead. 





Mr. BRAGDON, of Farm-Poultry assures us 
that the change from monthly to semi monthly 
that took place in January is an assured success. 
His clients are unanimous in approval of the 
change and back up their opinion in the most 
substantial manner, as the advertising pages 
show. 





Donohoe's Magazine has not only kept its 
ground during the hard times of the past year, 
but has made distinct progress in popularity. 
Mr. Toomey, the genial manager, says its circu- 
lation is now over 30,000 copies monthly and 
what they aim atis to make their magazine the 
spectal medium to reach the Catholic constituency. 
In this they are very successful. 





THE Royal Baking Powder advertisement that 
appears on another page is by far the most 
effective one they have yet put out. It is a veri- 
table ‘‘ Light in Darkness,” and as an advertise- 
ment it has produced quite a sensation. 





EVERY business has strong competition, and 
nothing but good advertising will give you your 
share of trade.—Arockion Times. 


ART IN ADVERTISING. 


NOTES. 


To make money you must be willing to spend 
some—select good advertising mediums, and ycu 
are pretty sure of good results.—Brockion Times. 





WHAT's the difference between Donnelly and 
Beecham ? 

One is a bill-poster the other a pill-boaster, 
See? 





THE almanac is, apparently, not very popular 
as an advertising medium. When we take into 
consideration the facts that an almanac, like a 
calendar, is almost certain of a year’s use, that 
it is kept in a prominent place in the household 
and frequently consulted, especially among the 
country people, it seems as though it offered 
especial advantages to the advertiser. As it is, 
however, there are very few almanacs published. 
At the close of the year the druggist places the 
little stacks of blue, green or yellow pamphlets 
on the end of the counter, within easy reach of 
the public, and in a short time they are all gone. 
Jaynes, Hostetters, and Ayers are the principal 
almanacs issued, that is, in English; there are 
about as many more of the German variety. 





‘‘T SOMETIMES regret,” remarked Jones, as he 
Studied the signs in a cable car, ‘‘thatI have 
nothing to advertise. If I had I believe I could 
get up a line of advertisements that would knock 
all these other fellows hollow.” 

‘* Humph,” growled his friend, ‘‘why don’t you 
go into the ‘expert’ business ; you'd get rich.” 





IT WASN'T HIS FEET. 


‘* Almost decapitated his head” says a scare- 
line in the Mew York Herald. 





FRANK B; WHITE Co., Chicago, is handling 
the advertising of the David Bradley Mfg. Co., 
Silberman Bros., and Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., of Chicago, and Stoddard Mfg. Co.,§ of 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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‘EXCHANGE ”’ 


ART IN? ADVERTISING. 


ADVERTISING. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


RQ T is a truth of political economy 

(2, that all trade is, in its last 
analysis, simply barter. : We 
each of us produce some com- 
modity or render some service 
which we exchange for the 
various things we want. 
countries not civilized the barter is visible and 





direct ; in those partially so the intervention of © 
tokens or coins, expressing value, comes about ; ° 


while, in advanced commercial nations, their 
varieties of money, and the paper equivalents 
thereof, are so numerous and so much in the 
foreground, that we do not readily see that their 
commerce, too, is barter, just one step re- 
moved. 

The use of money is merely for convenience 
in measuring values and settling balances ; for, 
in our complicated modern life, each person 
cannot very well take just so much of his own 
goods and services to each of his neighbors and 
correspondents for just the same amounts in 
value of his goods and services. The exact 
division, and the corresponding necessity of 
each at the same moment, are not to be had or 
depended on. 

But there ts a line of barter which can be 
conducted very nicely, either without money or 
with a very little, which ought to be encouraged 
far more than itis. And it might be if leading 
papers, or some paper devoted wholly to the 
purpose, should make up a sufficiently enticing 
advertising department on its behalf. 

How many people there are who have valuable 
pieces of personal property which they are either 
done with, or which, for some reason, they do 
not now want. There is scarcely anyone who 
cannot name from one to ten articles of this 
description which he would be glad to sell, while 
he can also think of from one to ten articles— 
the very articles someone else would like to sell 
—that he would like to buy. 

Just here arises the field for the ‘‘exchange”’ 
advertisement. The piano not wanted can be 
offered for a billiard table which is wanted. A 
set of Gibbons’ ‘‘ History of Rome” may be 
made to buy the works of Emerson. An opera 
glass can be exchanged for a writing desk; a 


In ° 


pair of Muscovy ducks for a pair of bronze 
turkeys ; a bookcase for a buggy or phaeton ; 
an oil painting for certain specified examples of 
Chippendale or other highly esteemed furniture, 
and soon. Or the vice versa of all those can be 
offered with the same easy reciprocity. | 

Smaller articles that can be mailed —while those 
mentioned would need in long distances to be ex- 
pressed—would make distance of little account in 
impeding the transaction suggested. The recipro- 
cal articles need not always-be exchanged without 
a money difference, but.they generally would be, 
as tending to convenience in making the hoped- 
for trade. . 

In countries more densely settled than ours— 
in England, especially—this sort of advertising 
has been long and extensively done; and with 
some foreign journals, it is an attractive feat- 
ure. It seems to meet a real want in England. 
I was. going to say that it somehow fits the genius 
of the English people. But why should it do so 
any more than it should ours? Certainly, the 
Yankee is a born trader—a swapper of jack- 
knives and of horses, and of everything easily 
movable or portable. 

I believe a daily journal or a widely-circulated 
weekly might easily introduce the fashion with 
us in a more vigorous way than has ever yet 
been attempted here; and make it not only pay 
directly, but make it also a certain incidental ad- 
vertisement for itself. To be sure, to do this on 
a large scale and with pronounced success, the 
terms for these short advertisements—for they 
need not be long—should be low, invitingly low, 
in fact. Whether express companies would co- 
Sperate with such journals in making transporta- 
tion charges on articles so exchanged also exceed- 
ingly low, if the hustling papers could show 
them that the scheme, well accomplished, would 
set an enormous amount of portable property on 
the move all over the United States, to the bene- 
fitof their exchequers, I cannot say. It might be 
worth while to try them, if a proper identification 
of the exchange goods can be offered by the 
papers interested. At any rate, the scheme itself, 
I am confident, need not be scouted as Quixotic, 
and the advertisements it calls for, it is needless 
to say, are always readable and appetising. 
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THE GROCER AGAIN. 


HE only way to advertise a busi- 
ness of this kind, said a prosper- 
ous New York grocer the other 
day, is to handle good stuff and 
treat your customers fairly. Ad- 
vertising is a great thing; I believe 

init thoroughly; but there are many 

iY ways of advertising your business 

outside of the ordinary and accepted 

mediums. In fact, the ordinary 
es can scarcely be applied to a grocery 
business in a city like New York. In a small 
town where there are but half a dozen 
stores and one or two small newspapers it is an 
absolute necessity to keep your name in print, 
but here, where we cater to the immediate 
neighborhood, the situation is quite different. 

People, as a rule, unless they belong to the class 

which deals with one of the few largest establish- 

ments in town, will naturally look for the best 
grocery near at hand. The best grocery is the 
one which invariably sells them the best goods 
for their money. In my own case I have tried 
various kinds of advertising. I have used the 
papers to some extent, but found that it was of 
very little use. I was also persuaded, being on 
the cable car line, totry a cardin the cars. This I 
kept up fora year, and the only time I ever heard 
of that card being noticed was when a small boy 
came in one day and remarked that he had seen 
my sign in a streetcar. I have had competition to 
fight against, of course. I have fought it success- 

fully, as I say, by fair and square dealing. I 

have had customers leave me to trade with my 

competitor on the next block, because, as they 

said, he sold potatoes much cheaper than I did, 

or because he charged them $1.40 cents per 

dozen for porter against my $1.75. They have 
quarreled about my charges for butter and gone 
to the other place to get it cheaper. What is the 
result? The man who was misled by potatoes, 
found that on his monthly account he was ‘‘ out”’ 
as much for that one article as he had ever been 
while trading with me. The one who wanted 
cheap porter found, after all, that he was getting 
an inferior article, bottled in this country and 
displaying the Dublin label. The cheap butter 
turned out to be oleomargerine. These are facts, 
for, like the cat, my customers all came back, and 
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frankly owned that they had been mistaken. 
Once fake people and you’re gone. You can fool 
people once or twice, but they will find it out 
sooner or later,and then you're dead, see? I 
make it a point to keep a good stock, and keep 
my store in apple pie order, as you see. I have 
my name on the paper bags, not so much as an 
advertisement as to let people know where the 
goods are from in case of a mistake being made in 
delivery. These mistakes will happen, you know. 

The only way in which a grocer can advertise 
to advantage in black and white is by means of 
the careful distribution of circulars. A neat cir- 
cular calling attention to some of your fine goods 
in the way of table delicacies, your teas, coffees, 
wines, canned goods, etc., and giving prices, 
perhaps, is always a safe investment. 

Groceries like Park & Tilford’s, Acker, Merrill 
& Condit, and one or two others, usually adver- 
tise in the newspapers when they have on hand 
some choice specialty in the way of tea, coffee, 
fruit or liquors; but this is only occasionally ; 
you will find that they base their success almost 
entirely on their high class of goods and high- 
class business methods. 





THE English edition of the January Harper's 
conveys, it is said, by means of an inserted loose 
leaf, still another apology from the Harper Com- 
pany to Mr. James McN. Whistler. This strikes 
Mr. L. F. Austin as being funny, and he gives 
vent to his feelings in the following paragraph, 
which ¢s funny, we must admit, if a little hard on 
the interested parties: 


It may be taken for granted that in that year—the year 
jzooo—the descendants of Messrs. Harper Brothers will be 
apologizing to the descendants of Mr. Whistler. In the 
current number of Harfer’s, on a conspicuous fly-sheet, 
appears again the grief of the proprietors for the original 
passage about Mr. Whistler in ‘‘ Trilby.’"” May I venture 
to suggest to ‘‘ Old Moore”’ that he should make a point of 
predicting this in every issue of his Almanack. I hope 
that, for the sake of the gayety of nations, Mr. Whistler 
keeps a diary ; if so, many entries may run something like 
this: ‘‘January 1. Began portrait which wipes out 
Velasquez. Cabled New York for apology from Harpers. 
April 1. People still believe in Velasquez. Made Harpcrs 
paste apology on Statue of Liberty in New York Harbcr. 
July 1. That begger Velasquez stillalive. Harper’s apo'ogy 
all over Rocky Mountains with advertisements of pills and 
sarsaparilla. October 1. Made my will, leaving Velasquez 
to perdition and Harper's apology to National Gallery. 


j2 
DISPLAY CARDS, 


OWADAYS the hanger or placard, 

displayed for advertising purposes 
‘+ in retail stores, must be unique and 
- striking, indeed, if it would attract 
attention. Advertising of this de- 
scription is particularly en evidence 
in drug stores, groceries and cigar 
stores—in the latter, perhaps, is 
compelled to stand more crowding 
than anywhere else. Take the 
average cigar store and you will find its walls 
hung to overflowing with cigarette and tobacco 
posters, and its window showing as many more 
as it can be made to hold. And some of these 
posters are very good; so good that you couldn't 
miss seeing them if you tried. 

All dealers, however, do not favor the hanger 
idea, and many give their space grudgingly or 
not atall. Asa rule, the display of a large num- 
ber of signs of this kind gives the store an untidy 
appearance, beside taking up space which is 
needed for the display of goods. 

‘‘What has become of all your signs?” I in- 
quired of a grocer’s assistant the other day; 
‘‘you had the place full of them last time I was 
here.” 

‘‘Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘the boss wasn’t feelin’ 
well the other mornin’ and he took ’em all down.” 
‘‘ The boss doesn’t like signs ?”’ I persisted. 

‘‘Well, he ain't stuck on 'em,” said the man, 
‘‘but he has to put ’em up sometimes.” 

‘*Don’t you think they attract custom ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, some of ‘em do; but the last man I 
worked for wouldn't have one around. ‘ Show the 
goods,’ he’d say, ‘that’s what sells °em; show the 
goods.’ ”’ 

‘*Have you ever had a display card in your 
store that attracted particular attention?” I next 
inquired. 

‘* Well, yes,” said he, ‘‘that Colman Mustard 
picture has been noticed a good deal. People 
look at the little chap, yelling, with his mouth 
full of mustard, and often remark that their own 
baby ‘did the same thing the other day.’ We 
don't object so much to a picture of that kind.” 

It will be readily seen that a poster or hanger 
intended for use in this way must possess espe- 
cial attractiveness in idea and design; its presence 
should not be considered a nuisance, but, rather, 
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HANGERS, ETC. 


a welcome addition to the appearance of the 
store. 

A very attractive design caught my eye the 
other day in a grocery; it was one of many, yet 
the only one that ‘‘stood out” by reason of its 
unusual merit. The sign was a hanger, on brass 
rods, and the picture represented two pretty 
children engaged in executing a duet; the boy 
had a banjo, the girl played upon a toy piano, 
and the whole effect was immensely good as an 
advertisement. The latter, Babbitt’s Soap, ap- 
peared only upon the back. 

In preparing advertisements for display in a 
grocery or confectioner’s store too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon the selection of a tak- 
ing idea. The women are the buyers here and 
you should make your picture appeal to them in 
particular. A woman will look at a picture ad- 
vertisement where she would never notice a 
plainly printed placard advertising the same 
commodity. 

And the size of such cards or hangers should 
be kept within reasonable limits. You can’t ex- 
pect a storekeeper to turn his establishment into 
an art gallery or indoor bill-board for the display 
of your advertisements. 

There is no doubt that advertising in this way 
is a good thing, but with the constant appearance 
of new men in the field it is necessary, of course, 
to make your display cards or hangers, or pos- 
ters, or whatever it may be, of especial excel- 
lence. 





A little French fancy-goods house on Broad- 
way has won considerable favor with the fair sex 
by its Monday and Friday sales. On Monday 
all standard soaps, perfumes and other fine toilet 
articles are sold at a tremendous reduction, in 
some cases fully one-half of the original price ; 
and on Fridays a full line of proprietary articles 
is disposed of in the same way. Hood's, Carter's, 
Scott’s, Radway’s, Beecham’s, Pond’s, and all the 
other fellows’ specifics, are sold for a mere song, 
and the consequence is a constant stream of 
custom, not only on these days, but all the week 
around. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, €1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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You won’t need Spectacles 
to see your Profits 


if you use Ne 


The 
Maytlower 


IT PAYS ADVERTISERS 





Address JOS. J. DELONG, Tribune Building, New York 


During my last trip to Chicago 


I learned that the oldest advertisers estimate the most of an 
advertising medium not only by the quantity and quality 
of its circulation but by its PRreEsTicE. 


A well-known national advertiser insisted 
upon a discount on a well-known journal 
because it had lost much of its prestege. 


The quality and quantity of the circulation of THE GoLpEN 
Rute is well-known. It 1s not so well-known that it is the 
national official organ of the societies of Christian Endeavor, 
representing a movement whose membership 1s over 2,250,- 
000, a movement whose annual conventions are the largest 
religious assemblies ever held in the history of the world. 
The next convention ts to be held in Boston 1n July. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 


BOSTON, MASS. Advertising Manager THE GOLDEN RULE 
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From the 
City of Homes 


Every Week these religious denominational 
home papers go forth to the best religious 
homes in this locality. They have been the 
leaders here in their respective denominations 


for from 19 to 74 years. They provide the only 
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The Sunday School Times 


Appeals to the whole family : 


Pages I, 2, 3, 4; ‘* Editorial,’? ‘‘Open Let- 


99 


ters,’’ ‘‘From Contributors,’’ are written for 


parents who enjoy the best religious thought 


way for an indorsed introduction to the religious | 


homes hereabouts. These are the homes from 
which the best results are now to be obtained 
by advertising. There they are gratefully 
received, confidingly read and lovingly cher- 


ished. They combine quality and utility to so 


great an extent that now a general advertiser | 


cannot cover this field properly without the aid 
of these papers. 

These are general truths presented for your 
individual application. We want to tell you 
the separate details about each paper’s fitness 
to help your business. But we need you to ask 


the first question. 








Put 
Them | Sunday School Times 
On Philadelphia 
Lutheran Observer 
Your | Presbyterian Journal , 
List Reformed Church [lessenger 









Episcopal Recorder 
Lutheran 
Christian Instructor 


Write tous for fuller Christian Recorder 


particulars. 


Over 230,000 Copies 
Religious Press Association 
Philadelphia 


-_ 











for daily living. 


Page 5, ‘‘For Children at Home,”’ gives origi- 
nal matter enjoyed by children and by parents 
to read to their children. 


Pages 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, ‘* Lesson Helps,’’ are 
without equal in quantity and quality of the 
literary matter to elucidate the Sunday-school 
lesson. 
and THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is the most 


No Sunday-school teacher is homeless, 


eagerly studied home instructor of the teacher. 


Pages 12, 13, ‘‘ Books and Writers,’’ ‘ Liter- 
ary Notes and News,”’ interest the book readers 
and book buyers by the best book reviews. 


Pages 14, 15, 16, ‘‘ Worth Repeating,’’ and 
advertisements—but we want to talk to you 
about the advertisements. 











i Average for 1894 
On 
onl. . 161,342 
List Copies Weekly 
RATE : 


High-class circulation 
for less than X cent 

r line for 1,000 copies 
issued. 


80 Cents per Line for one 
or more times 


Write to us for fuller particulars. 


-_ 


Association 


Religious Press 
Philadelphia 
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EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEELE EES 


You cannot reach the readers of 


Donahoc’s Magazine 


Through any other medium! 


Here Are Some Press Comments : | 


the se lo ade ade ade ae ale 
the se le lo ade ade ade ake ale ae 


‘* It stands in the van of the best and highest of ‘* One of the marvels of American journalism."’— 
American periodicals, and is a credit to the brain, N.Y. Catholic American. 
the heart and the conscience of the Catholic people ” 
— Boston Globe. ‘**A justly popular magazine.”—.V. V. Stem. 
‘* Unquestionably the ablest, brainiest, broadest “ ’ Pa ten 
religious periodical in America. It is representative Seoul Shea nantes kbps i pepphats ane 
of the most progressive Catholic sentiment, and a sea, : tes 
takes for its motto that fealty to the Catholic faith 
and loyalty to the Republic go hand-in-hand.”’ “Tt is unquestionably the popular magazine 
—New York Recorder. among Roman Catholic people.” —Soston Herald. 
+ DONAHOE’S MAGAZINE  tortittcen'yeare®® 
for fifteen years 
of 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, and 824 TEMPLE COURT, N. Y. 


EEEEEAEHhEEEbEEEEEEE EE HS 
Farm-Poultry 


TRCULATION Fer prensa au tan 


month. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. place FARM-POULTRY 


e among the leading papers of Massachusetts in their Di- 
at 1S rectory and Year Book. It stands head and shoulders 











above ail papers of its class in its business and editorial 
departments, in its CIRCULATION, and in its INFLUe 


INCE among its readers. It goes into the suburbs of 
cities and aid towns and among live farmers, a well- 
to-do class who have money to spend and who are a buy- 
ing people. It is largely a family paper. 


Actual Average Circulation of FARI-POULTRY for past 12 Months is as follows : 


CIRCULATION FOR YEAR AVERAGE PER MONTH 
Totai for 12 months, - - - 356,659 | Total, = - - - . - 29,722 


TAKE NOTICE. We have not sent out any Special or Sample Copy Editions in any month during the year. 
It is all ‘‘ Fresh Eggs.’’ The BEST is none too good at any time. 

Every subscriber is cut off as soon as his subscription ends. No dead circulation. Thus you pay for noth- 
ing but rich and fertile soil in which your ads. will procure orders. 

KNOW that last pointer is one to be considered in judging of the value of any paper. Thirty thousand 
circulation, such as we know that of FARIM-POULTRY to be, is actually worth doublet at of a paper claiming 
seventy-five thousand, part of which is ‘‘On Tick,’ not paid for ; many of the persons on the list dead ; Others 
don’t want the paper, simply take it out of the office because it comes ; others kick It about the house, wrapper 
not even taken off, finally reaches the rag-bag unread. The advertiser pays,in nine cases out of ten, for ali 
of that unpaid and unused circulation. Such methods, we believe, render the vaiue of even the paid circulation 
of such a paper very questionable. 

That is ali we have got to say, except look FARM-POULTRY up, give it a share of your advertising. We 
will send Rate Card and Sample Copy of the paper free on request. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers of FARM-POULTRY 
a2 Custom House St., BOSTON, MASS. 


er 


&y 
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QUR SHOULDERS 
ARE BROAD —__ 


We will relieve you of every detail 
of ciate Lili Paying one 
bill. 

Details that to you are icone 
and unusual are matter of = 
and experience to us. 

We emplov men to write aiid 
illustrate advertisements—have a 
fully equipped printing office for 
putting them in type. . A. 3f8 

Let us map out an advertising 
campaign for you. 


Write 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper and [lagazine 
Advertising 








45747749 Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 





Mar Ayla Mylo SM yor Mya AM flO AMYESAYEX 
BILISLLERLILEISLIL SLI RL RLY? 
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SS OS SO e~ 
HOUSEHOLy 


* 











Your Wife 


Would like The Household, if she does not already see it. 


May I inclose to your address a copy for her? 





Her approval will be proof positive that Household readers 
are of the best class. 


You Want to Reach This Class 


CIRCULATION 1 ( ( ; ( ( Q MONTHLY 


F. T. BURDETT, Adv. Mgr. 


258 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


763-9 “83-83 9-9 -& 


LLL LPP SP OS 





7B) B99 09 “89 89 “89 “89 9 9 -& 
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HOME OFFICE : 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York G 


E. B. HARPER, President 
“ FOUNDED UPON A ROCK” 


“And when the Jlood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could not shake tt; for tt was founded upon a rock,” 


THE KEY-STONE—-COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 


PER CENT. ys MILLION 
DIVIDEND ; DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 13 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to lessthan Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,500 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over thirty-five 
million dollars in premiums. 


PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 





“A bird in hand fs worth two tn Ss 
the bush.” reins 


“4 bird in hand ts worth two tn 
the bush.” 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 


1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 18905 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over e e * e e e ® e ) ° e 96,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds : ; q é . é ; r : ‘ $130,000 
Bi-flionthly Income exceeds F ‘ : d . : : . ; ‘ “ . §0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds ; ' ; ; ‘ : é j ‘ 3,827,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘ , ; P ' ; , j ‘ F , - 20,800,000 
New Business received in 1894, over : ‘: : ; : ‘ ; ‘ : ; 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ‘ ' ; j < : ; . ‘ : 290,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 
in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the verv best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the JJanagers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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UDGE 





a 


KIRK’S SOAPS AND PERFUMES 


“If a large number of readers of each cop 
constitute publicity, ‘Jupcz’ is rendering ad- 
vertisers unequaled service." 

Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago. 


GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNE 
““‘We advertise in many papers, but ‘JupGE’ 
is the best on the list. It brings results from 


all over the United States.”’ 
D. Bauper, Sec.. Rheims. 


HIRE’S ROOT BEER 
‘We consider the illustrated weeklies the best 
of all the weeklies. An advertisement in 


‘JupGe’ does much extra work in public places. 
Cuas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR 


“Our advertisements in ‘JupGE’ have been 
very helpful to our business throughout the 
United States.” 

W. G. Jerrems, Chicago. 


a” 


WIiLLET F. COOK 
Advertising Manager 


CARR ARR A AR A eK ee KG 





Speciai Offer 


UDGE’S LIBRARY 





T PULLS" 
Like a Dentist 


Best of National Mediums 


Listen to these Tales of Joy : 


BOSTON GARTER 
“This is our opinion of ‘Jupcse': We intend 
to use it every season when we advertise.” 
Georce Frost & Co., Boston. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


“We continue to use ‘J upGe’ and appreciate 
it as an advertising medium.” 
Pore Mrc. Co., Boston. 


WILLIAMS' SHAVING SOAP 
** ‘JupGe’ reaches the trade and consumer as 
well. There are no mediums better than your 


class for our business. 
J. B. Witurams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


FACIAL SOAP 


“Especially in aver eine there is only one 
‘JupGe,’ and my ad. is still therein.” 
J.H. Woopsury. 


Not to know JUDGE argues yourself unknown. Send for late copies 


a” 





he Phenomenal 
Monthly 


Circurates A MILLION a vear 


Direct Returns a Specialty 


To advertisers who will contract to use 1,000 lines in two years we make a special 
offer, open till April 1. Send for it if you want a big bargain. 


110 Fifth Avenue: New York 


BeBe. De. De De Be: Be.Be. 32.30 Te De TeBe 


JY 
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Be: De. Fe Fe Se: De: De: Fe: Fe: De: De: Fe:Fe: Te: Te: Fe: Fe: 3eR 
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BILL-POSTING ——— 


Can be made a definite assurance of prominent position for 
every sheet posted—a certainty of continued maintenance 
during period contracted or ane if your paper is good 


IT’S 


VALUABLE ADVERTISING 


If you’re all right on the latter point you will be secure 
in the former two in dealing with 


The St. Louis Bill Posting a 


R. J. GUNNING, Prest. 
516 WALNUT STREET 
ST. LOUIS, Tio. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNER'S 


} NOW is the time to send in your 
dollar and get 
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FOR 1895... 








RELIABLE DEALING.  CARETUL SERVICE. 
t- LOW ESTIMATES. -8 and the new Supplement of Cuts free of 
charge 
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The Union Gospel News 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Will be found one of the best Advertising Mediums 


for 1895 
Over 150,000 Undenominational 
Guaranteed Weekly : 7 Reaches the 
Circulation Homes Direct 





Rates sent on application 








rs VERTISE Th e 


Hearthstone 


AND DRAW 
PROFITABLE TRADE 


Circulation, 600,000 every month. 
Subscription price, a5c. per year. 
Advertising rates moderate. 


The Hearthstone Pays Advertisers..... 


Address, 285 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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POPULAR 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


‘THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 38,000. 








THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 


NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. InGauus, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 





YNN ITEM. 12,000 daily. | One-ninth cent per line per 
—~_thousand. 








Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
‘> paper. 22,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REF LECTOR, acknowledged the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


THE DISPATCH, Chicago's brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 








ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
re tape Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 





MARYLAND.—Frederick. 
HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 


MEDIUMS. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. ‘Rowell says: ** Largest 
circulation in Colorado.” 


CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 


TEXAS.—Houston. 


H OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwitn, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.— Albany. 


ALBANY N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 














New York City. 
THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 


ers. $1.00 a xen Send for Advertising Rates, 78 
Reade Street, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 
CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION syndicate of 22 
Church MAGAZINES. 35,000 copies into the homes of 
church members. 


‘TABLE TALK, circulation 23,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 





THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


HIO STATE JOURNAL. 


Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. ; 2 


RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever known, 
$1.00 a pound ;_ best News Ink seen since the world began, 


cents a pound. Illustrated 


4 
Address 


rice list free on_application 
ILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printer’s Ink 
Press, ro Spruce St., New York. 


Advertising Experts. 


**CAN write Advertisements to match the color of your 
necktie. (Bonp, of Boston—16 Central Street.)" 


Parvin’s ADVERTISING AGency, Cincinnati, Ohio, can 
suggest paying mediums at lowest prices. 


THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS offers a beautiful set of ‘*‘ COSMEON” TOILET ARTICLES—brush, comb and 


mirror—the new aluminum product of the Florence Manufacturin 


Company, to the n who shall make the greatest 


number of English words from the word ‘‘Cosmeon.’’ For cond itions write to F. G. , Publisher, Utica, N. 
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Shooting at Shadows 
Don’t Pay 
Enterprising Men! 


Fools and dupes only can afford to waste powder on airy possibilities and schemes constructed 
out of wind. Statistics show that only four persons out of one thousand make a substantial suc- 
cess in life. Wewill tell you how to be one of the fortunate. 

A large confectionery manufacturing company of Canajoharie, N. Y., own the famous Prof. 
R. L. Hamilton remedies, which for 55 years have been as standard as gold on the market. Prob- 
ably 25 fortunes have been made with them, and their owners have been regarded as benefactors 
by hundreds of thousands of persons for having brought them to their attention, because of the 
cures they have wrought. Prof. Hamilton’s Medicated Cough Candy (a roc. article) alone has 
in it the germ of a fat fortune. Hamilton’s California Indian Ointment is another single remedy 
‘ that sells itself on merit, and Hamilton’s Chemical Eye Salve, sold everywhere, is regarded as 
the best on the market, while Dr. Seeley’s Magnetic Balm is likewise well known, and Ham- 
ilton’s Root and Plant Pills and Indian Liver Pills take no rear seats for any similar remedies 
before the public. 

The above remedies have not been advertised in 20 years, yet the sales in 1891 were $1,545.23 ; 
in 1892, $955.96; in 1893, $742.16; in 1894, $855.33. The average for the four years, $1,024; the 
average profit about $850. 

The regular business of the company is so large that the handling of the Remedies is neces- 
sarily neglected, and it has been decided to dispose of them. Like Grover Cleveland and the bond 
issue, we will fix the value at which we will sell regardless of how much is made with them by 
others. Our price is $5,000 for names, copyrights, formulas, stock on hand (valued at $700). We 
will take one-half cash down and balance in acceptable paper. First come, first served. 


By Way of Suggestion 


The possession of these Remedies would be a nucleus for the formation of a stock company on 
a sure foundation. There would be no shooting at shadows, as an income sufficient to pay a good 
interest on the investment is now being earned. A little judicious advertising would soon make a 
company on a $50,000 capitalization pay 10 to 20 per cent. If acquired by a company now in 
existence, but only on the verge of success, they would be valuable as a leverage to increase the 
capital stock, inducing more money, and be the means of bringing the whole shooting match to 
substantial dividends. To a firm having other remedies that are successful they could be worked 
in without difficulty and be a never-ending source of revenue, and in many other ways they could 
be handled by persons who understand the art of advertising. 


Further information will be given by addressing 


H. C. BROWN, 8o Fifth Ave., New York 
CHARLES G. PETTIT, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
WILLET F. COOK, 110 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OLD DOMINION SHIP “ YORKTOWN.” 








HORT and delightful trips to... . 





a OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, 


VIRGINIA BEACH, RICHMOND, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, Etc., Etc. 


In magnificent new steamships of the . . ... . 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


3 
3 
3 
= Every Comfort and Luxury Provided for Passengers 
3 
= 
= 
= 
= 
7 


with Return Privileges by Rail if Desired. . . . . 


sen 


The season at Old Point Comfort is now open, and places of interest, 
such as Fortress Monroe, Hampton Industrial Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Indian and Colored People, within half an hour’s ride. 


PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 
Description of Tours will be mailed to any address free on application. 


= 
3 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Vice-President and Traffic Manager 3 
= 
= 
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[he forum 
‘The forum A avertising Medium 
The forum intellectually 


The Leading Review of the World 
‘The kK OrumM it tion than 


a larger circulation tha 
all the other non-illustrated maga- 


It stands 
As an 


The Forum Publishing Company 
‘he Korum Seger 


J IPPINCOTI'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


A COMPLETE NOVEL ye 
IN EVERY NUFBER 7 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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QUEEN OF GREECE. 


Half Tone and Line Work. Buildings, Catalogues, etc., etc. Original 
Sketches. H, C. BRown, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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INDIANA 


I COVER INDIANA AND 
INDIANA COVERS ME 





The cities in Indiana are all good. As the 
Irishman said of whisky, ‘‘ There’s none of 
it bad; some may be better, but it’s all 
good.’’ And so with the cities in Indiana. 


EVANSVILLE 


for instance 





Evansville is the second city in size in Indiana. 

The population in 1894, based upon a conservative estimate, is 70,000. 

The popuiation in 1880 was 29,720. 

The population in 1890 was 50,760; 73 per cent. increase. 

Fourteen daily papers and periodicals. Chief among them is THE 
COURIER, fifty years old, with daily circulation of 7,500; 
Weekly, 9,000; Sunday, 8,000. 

A public library with 19,000 volumes. 

Ninety incorporated companies representing large capital. 

Evansville is a port of entry with a district and local board of in- 
spectors for steam vessels. 


It’s a star town in every respect and 
THE COURIER is the paper to use. 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENT 


FRANK S. GRAY 


12 Tribune Building New York 
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yy i IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
Sifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year in advance. 

Alt the cuts usea on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CoO. 
80 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. 
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Manager Advertising Dept. 110 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The wide-awake business man gen 

BEFORE YOU LAUNCH erally approaches Newspaper Adver- 

tising by these stages: First, Observa 

tion of its successful use by others; 

Second, Inclination to test it himself; Third, Realization of his lack of experience and proper facilities ; Fourth, 

Desire to ask questions concerning its successful use in his own line. Upon where these natural and proper 
problems are ikea for solution the making or unmaking of a newspaper advertiser baat ted depends. 

The business man who wishes to look as carefully as possible }Pefore he leaps is welcome here to ex perience and 

advice which many others have declared most valuable. We want no business that does not clearly promise to be 

profitable to the advertiser. Will you see us before you launch ? 


N. W. AYER & SON, Newspaper Advertising Agents, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


ONSIDERABLE space has lately been 
given by the metropolitan journals to a 
consideration of the department store and 

its relation to the small retailer. In great cen- 
ters of population like New York, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, etc.. the tend- 
ency of the erstwhile dry goods store is all in 
the direction of centralization. The vast capital 
at the command of these organizations is doubt- 
less a source of great strength, but success comes 
chiefly along other lines. They understand and 
appreciate the great power for good in advertis- 
ing and do not hesitate to avail themselves of its 
advantages. The smaller store has hitherto ob- 
served a position of indifference ; in many cases 
of open hostility not alone to newspaper adver- 
tising, but to advertising of any kind, barring 
always, of course, that short cut to wealth, the 
church fair program. 

And yet the problem of advertising a small 
store in a great city is not one of easy solution. 
The average corner grocery depends largely on 
its immediate neighborhood for support. To 


reach their customers through the medium of the 
daily press would be almost ruinous. The cir- 
culation of the paper being general, much of the 
effect must of necessity be lost. In the large 
cities it is hardly to be expected that a custcmer 
can be brought from one side of the town to an- 


' other unless a very large inducement be offered. 


And yet there is a man in New York who man- 
ages to make his advertisement to cure smoky 
chimneys pay him very well. Itruns nearly all of 
the time in one of the papers, and the fact that it 
has been continued a long while is conclusive 
proof that it pays. The number of persons who 
have smoky chimneys is not to be compared 
with the number of persons who are 
constantly in need of groceries. Wedonot con- 
tend that even the smoky chimney man’s scheme 
would be just the thing for a retail grocer, but 
the principle is the same. Every man must de- 
cide what sort of publicity will answer his 
requirements and act accordingly. One thing is 
certain, people will go where they can get goods 
the cheapest. All the agitation of all the retail 
associations in the world will not alter this trait 
in human nature. If you sell just as cheap and 
no one knows it, the trade will surely go to him 
who makes this known to the general public. 

We have printed at various times the experi- 
ence of retailers who have profited by adopting 
the tactics of the department stores. And for 
the benefit of those who have no knowledge of 
advertising outside of newspapers we reprint the 
experience of a New York merchant which ap- 
peared in our columns some time ago. 
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Editor ART IN ADVERTISING : 

DEAR Sir: Starting in business with twelve 
hundred dollars and an excellent credit in the 
Ninth Ward, New Vork, three blocks from the 
North River, I did a business the first year, 
1887, of about $20,000 in a store 20x50 feet. This 
business did not come to me without effort. 

I first tried common handbills, advertising a 
specialty. I persisted in this method for six 
months with fair results. 
over my door neatly lettered with a catchily- 
worded phrase relating to some specialty. I 
soon found that the popular price for a certain 
garment much in demand, (for I sold ready-made 
clothing), was three dollars. 

I found an excellent garment that I could sell 
for three dollars. I secured samples of the goods, 
attached pin tickets with price, etc., and had 
them distributed about our neighborhood. This 
was by far the most effective advertising I ever 
lid. Let me add that its success depends on the 
person who distributes. Don’t hire a boy. You 
might get a good one, but it’s not likely. The 
retailer whose business will allow of his dis- 
tributing small samples of his goods, with prices 
attached, will find that it will mark him in his 
locality. 

Trade ina certain line of goods, which properly 
belonged to my business, was being rapidly 
monopolized by the department stores until the 
profit on these goods hardly paid the interest on 
the capital invested. I was tempted to give up 
this line as many other retailers have been 
forced to do with goods they were accustomed to 
sell. Instead of yielding I bought more, chance 
favoring me with a particularly desirable lot. I 
went through the whole line and marked every 
garment close to its cost; I then filled a window 
with the goods, marking everything plainly. 1 
engaged space in two lines of horse cars, passing 
in my neighborhood, and contracted for one 
hundred dollars’ worth of bill posting in my 
locality. No matter for what purpose a person 
came in my store, I introduced these goods and 
required my clerks to literally carry out the text, 
‘‘No trouble to show goods.” I soon noticed a 
decided increase in the sale of this once despised 
stock. It is now the liveliest stock in my store. 
It brought me new trade, who not only bought 
goods on which there was a more satisfactory 
profit, but recommended to me many customers. 


I always had a sign’ 


You can cultivate a memory for faces and 
names. This is, in my estimation, important. 
A nod of recognition from the proprietor as his 
customer enters, whether he attends to him or 
not, helps a sale and popularizes his store. 
These are a few of the methods that I have pur- 
sued in my business. I had to move in March, 
1892, to a store ina more central location, with 
four times the floor space of the old one. 
G. W. VINCENT, 
171 Sixth avenue, corner Twelfth street, 
New York. 





IN another column will be found the opening 
installment of an exceedingly interesting paper 
by Mr. James E. Powers, who requires no intro- 
duction to our readers. It contains the outline 
of the tactics designed to be employed by him 
in connection with the advertising of the Messrs. 
Gimbel Bros., of Philadelphia. The Gimbel 
Bros., it will be recalled, opened a department 
store in that city, and the advertising, at the 
start, was in charge of Mr. Powers. The ar- 
rangement, however, terminated at the expira- 
tion of a month, and the plans in view were 
consequently abandoned. What their probable 
effect would have been is therefore largely a 
matter of conjecture. But Mr. Powers’ contri- 
bution will, nevertheless, be read with much 
interest. It ought to prove helpful to retail 
merchants everywhere. In last month’s issue 
we reproduced the first of the Powers’ adver- 
tisements, together with some comments from 
Mr. Powers on the subject. 





ART IN ADVERTISING is now regularly on sale 
in London. Copies can be had at all times at 
the office of the publication, 45 Holborn Viaduct. 
Mr. T. B. Russell, whose monthly letter forms 
one of the most popular features of the paper, 
has been appointed English representative. It 
is singular to note that while our own country- 
men take it as a matter of course that an ad- 
vertising journal should be typographically neat 
and correct, our English cousins grow quite 
enthusiastic over the fact, and repeatedly con- 
gratulate us on that score. One wildly hilarious 
subscriber, not knowing our terms, sent us $15 
in order to make sure that it would be enough. 

These Englishmen have money to burn. 


HE popularity of the ten-cent magazine is 
one of the surprises of the day. The 
leader in this class, Munsey'’s, now claims 

a circulation of 550,000 copies for the April issue, 
with a tendency toward a further increase in 
May. These are, of course, the publisher’s fig- 
ures, but Mr. Munsey has again advanced his 
advertising rate card, which is very strong evi- 
dence that he feels secure in his position. It will 
always be a matter of more or less difficulty to 
get at the correct circulation of any publication, 
and in the magazine field especially; a policy of 
reticence on this point has always been in vogue 
by the older magazines, which complicates the 
situation still further. There is, however, a 
tendency on the part of the newcomers to court 
investigation of circulation, and possibly the 
stress of competition may yet create a decided 
change all around in this particular. 





So FAR as we are able to learn, the ten-cent 
magazine fills a hitherto unoccupied field. It 
does not seem to cut into the higher-priced pub- 
lications. We have no reason to believe that 
Harper's or Century have felt the competition in 
the least, and there is no valid reason why they 
should. They cater for an entirely different 
class. Their circulation is not of a character 
easily changed. It has taken years of infinite 
labor to build it up and it has been built up en- 
tirely on the merit of the magazines themselves. 
There has been no forcing process or undue stim- 
ulation. Consequently there is no danger of a 
sudden collapse. 
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RANDOM 
CL NOTES. 


In the case of the fifteen-cent periodicals the 
situation remains about the same. McClure 
claims 60,000 copies and the Cosmopolitan about 
210,000. The strange thing about the Cosmo- 
politan is the fact that the reduction in price, 
from twenty-five to fifteen cents, has had no ap- 
preciable effect on the sale. About the same 
edition was printed at twenty-five cents as is now 
printed for fifteen cents. The increased manu- 
facturing facilities at Irvington have helped to 
reduce the cost of production to a great extent, 
but the cut in price has done nothing, practically, 
for the circulation. This may be accounted for, 
perhaps, on the ground that a quarter will now 
purchase two magazines while before it would 
buy only one. People do not seem to want to 
save the difference in price so much as to get 
more for their money, at all events the case of 
the Cosmopolitan is curious. The whole ten- 
dency of a reduction in price has been to increase 
circulation, but this is probably the exception 
that proves the rule. Sc: iéner’s now occupies the 
twenty-five-cent field entirely alone, but we do 
not hear of much change either one way or the 
other. Their series of articles on the history of 
the past twenty-five years is certainly going to 
help them. It is good salable stuff and has good 
advertising capacity. 





Ivory Soap is being exploited in the surface 
cars by means of some bright new pictures and 
jingles. With the De Long advertisements and 
Ivory Soap, and one or two others, a Broadway 
cable car is like an overgrown edition of Mother 
Goose, run on tracks. 
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LONDON 


By T. B. 


HE accompanying page of mixed advertise- 
ments is selected from a London weekly, 
well-known in America—the J//lustrated 

Sporting and Dramatic News, The Sperting and 
Dramatic (as it is commonly called) has a rather 
peculiar circulation—not colossal, but very highly 
classed, and enormously far reaching. Lord 
Onslow, an ex-Governor of New Zealand, said 
that in his farewell progress through that colony 
he found various home newspapers in various 
clubs, but the Sporting and Dramatic everywhere. 
The same would probably be the case in India, 
Australia, and all the English dominions, gener- 
ally. It is the club man's and sporting gentle- 
man’s paper, and reaching the libraries and 
smoking rooms of most country houses. 

The Times said of it fifteen years ago—and the 
same is true to-day, ‘‘It is a feature of this paper 
that it is dramatic without being ‘theatrical,’ 
and sporting without being slangy."’ Sporting 
news means, in its pages, not the betting ring or 
bookmaker’s news, but news of sport in the 
higher and better acceptation of the term; and 
it covers such things as fox-hunting, otter-hunt- 
ing, athletics, skating, yachting and the like, as 
well as horse racing. Sales of race horses and 
blood stock are advertised largely in it in the 
autumn, and looking over an early copy—some- 
where about 1877—the other day, I saw column 
after column of what are called ‘‘stud’”’ ads. The 
latter, however, are not now admitted. 


* * * 

I CALLED at the Sporting and Dramatic News 
office yesterday, in the interests of ART IN AD- 
VERTISING, with the view of trying for some un- 
published information in regard to the paper, 
that might lend interest to the advertisement 
pages I am sending for reduction ; and I hada 
long interview with Mr. Walter Clifford-Weblyn, 
the proprietor, and Mr. George J. Maddick, the 
manager and publisher. The paper, I learned, 
was printed in 1874, by a Captain Tyrrell, him- 
self an excellent judge of horses and stock, and 
a favored writer on all sporting topics. Captain 
Tyrrell was less felicitous as a proprietor than 
as a man of letters, and he contrived to drop 
£,4,000 over the venture in somewhere about four 
months, though he afterward got out of the 
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paper all that he had put intoit. The concern 
flickered between life and death for some months, 
passing for a time into the hands of the great 
newspaper family of Ingram, proprietors of the 
Mlustrated London News, at present represented 
by Sir William Ingram, M.P., and owning the 
Sketch and Lady's Pictorial as well as the Lo--dou 
News. From the Ingrams it passed to the pres- 
ent proprietor, in 1876, running at a heavy loss, 
with only about £30 of ‘‘ads’”. a week. From 
that time, however, to the present, its sale of 
advertising patronage has steadily increased, the 
old advertising figure having multiplied itself 
fifteen to eixhteen fold, on a weekly average. 

I asked Mr. Weblyn, as a piece of newspaper 
news, if he could specify the source of this steady 
progression, and he unhesitatingly gave the 
credit to Mr. Maddick. ‘‘It is the business gen- 
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FROM THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


ius of Mr. Maddick that has ‘ made’ the paper,” 
he said, ‘‘and I doubt if anyone else could have 
done it. As a newspaper manager and adver- 
tising man Mr. Maddick stands at the head of 
his profession, and you know, of course, how 
often his opinion is sought as an arbitrator in 
important newspaper matters.” 

Mr. Maddick deprecated this a little. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I understand my business,” he said, ‘‘ hav- 
ing been born, so to say, in a printing office. But 
our illustrations have had a big share. Mr. 
Weblyn is his own art editor, and we have stead- 
ily adhered to av, as opposed to mere process, 
in our pictures. Where we want to represent a 
photographic portrait, we sometimes reproduce 
it in half-tone. But when we want an illustra- 
tion, it is a picture that we reproduce.” 





FROM THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


Mr. yWeblyn confirmed this. ‘‘The Sporting 
and Dramatic,” he said, ‘‘was the first large 
newspaper in the world to produce full-page il- 
lustrations of theatrical scenes, and §we have 
some of the best artists of the day on our staff. 
We have reproduced, in colors, three pictures by 
Sir John Everett Millais, ranging in value from 
fifteen hundred guineas to four thousand. Among 
our regular staff of illustrators we have, to put 
them alphabetically, Fred Barnard, Stanley 
Berkley, Alfred Bryan (‘A. B.’—the caricatur- 
ist), Gordon Browne (a son of Dickens’ illus- 
trator ‘Phiz’), S. T. Dodd, Davidson Knowles, 
Herbert Railton, Lancelot Speed, John Sturgess, 
Holland Tringham, and Louis Wain—all names 
that you must know well—as well as a large 
number of others.” 

The Christmas number of the paper, pub- 
lished every year under the specialized name of 
Holly Leaves, is sold under a peculiar system, by 
means of which it is placed on sale for the first 
time in every part of the world on the same day. 
There is no doubt that to catch the wealthiest 
leisured class inthe English community through- 
out the world the /dlustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News is an indispensable medium. The 
rates are not outrageous—about $120 a page, 
series rate; but it is a fixed principle, I was told, 
of the office that scale prices are rock prices, not to 
be varied under any circumstances whatever. 
There are newspapers in England of a good deal 














FROM THE DAILY CHRONICLE 


more pretension that would be bettered by an 
adoption of the same principle. 
* * it 

A RECENT notable departure in London daily 
journalism is the excuse for a somewhat un- 
wieldly illustration to the present letter. The 
Daily Chronicle has, for the past month or more, 
illustrated itself, and one of its picture pages is 
reproduced in miniature here. The departure 
spoken of is not, of course, in the mere intro- 
duction of pictures. All the dailies have had 
occasional pictures at times—occasional in both 
senses of the word. Even the desert page of 
The 7tmes sometimes blossoms like the rose with 
a map of some recondite region. But these 
pictures have always been more or less diagram- 
atic. The limitations imposed by fast printing 
and rough paper have always seemed to preclude 
illustration for art's sake. The Datly Chronicle 
seems to have discovered the fact that art and 
speed are not incompatible. Its pictures have 
been things of real beauty—a beauty obtained 


by an instructive subordination of treatment to. 


means. Sir E. Burne Jones and Mr. Walter 
Crane have furnished admirable cartoons. The 
artists of the present page are Jo. Pennell, 
Raven Hill and Alfred Parsons, R.I. Their 
pictures will suffer by reduction, but I think that 
the beauty of them will still be apparent. Mr. 
Pennell’s masterly employment of black mass 
will be noted asa piece of truly artistic ingenuity. 
Mr. Pennell is an American, by the way, and 
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the husband of the clever lady who writes for 
magazines as Elizabeth Robins Pennell, and 
who, as Miss Elizabeth Robins, is the unap- 
proached stage exponent of that pretentious 
jin de siecle dramatist, Dr. Ibsen. 

wt at % . 

THE Chronicle is, in all respects, going ahead, 
and has risen from a secondary position to that 
of the’ most popular daily in London. Mr. 
Alfred Ewen Fletcher, the editor, has the gift 
of impressing a strong personality upon the 
paper, and every day sees the Daily Chronicle 
more firmly established as the organ of the pro- 
gressive democracy in England. Mr. Fletcher 
is a silver-haired man, not yet old, despite the 
mark that indefatigable labor, the most wearing 
of all professions, has set upon him. He is, in 
fact, but 53—a quiet, earnest man, with an 
ineradicable hatred of swelldom and show. and 
a big heart that makes the Chronicle blaze with 
indignation at any tale of wrong, and vibrate 
with sympathy to any note of suffering. It 
was the Chronicle, mainly, that won the great 
coal strike of 1893 forthe miners. If you meet 
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FROM THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
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Mr. Fletcher on the railroad you find him ina 
third-class carriage. His sympathies are all 
with the people, and it is with the people that 
he likes to travel, as he likes to live. 


* * * 


You probably know before this that Mr. A. B. 
Scott has taken over the European branch of 
Scott & Bowne’s work, Mr. S. W. Bowne re- 
taining the charge of the American continent. 
My friend, Mr. R. J. Davis, who has so long 
managed the London depot, is at this moment 
seriously ill—and Mrs. Davis is ill, too—with 
that abominable complaint, the influenza (Za 


Grippe). ‘ - 2 

THE Posters’ Exhibition at the Royal Aqua- 
rium, of which something was said in a previous 
letter, was enriched toward its close (which 
takes place at the end of this month) by the ad- 
dition of some of the Century Company’s win- 
dow bills for St. Nickolas and other publications. 
The design tor Mr. Palmer Cox's ‘‘ Brownie 
Book’’ was much admired—not more so, how- 
ever, than several other of the Century Com- 
pany’s bills. The whole exhibition was a great 
success, and it has given a decided fillip to what 
a satirical bard called ‘‘the cult of the poster 
artistic.” It had, however, little effect, so far 
as one can see up to the present, on English 
hoardings. The old class of English poster 
holds its own, leavened by the occasional and 
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always admirable excursions of Mr. Dudley 
Hardy. But Mr. Hardy's posters were in 
abundant evidence long before the exhibition 
was born or thought of. 

London, February 26, 1895. 


* * * 


A BROADWAY glove house is showing in its 
windows a lot of gloves, with one dollar bills 
displayed here and there among them by way of 
price mark. 

# * # 


Our policy is— 

1. To have the goods to advertise. 

2. That the advertisement read as naturally as 
you would speak to the customer. 

3. To avoid excessive values and quantities ; 
that it is as effective to state ‘‘A Lot” as it is 
‘‘t,000 Pieces’’; that it is bad policy to state 
that your fifty-cent goods are actually worth 
$1.00. 

We often hear it said, ‘‘ The public liked to be 
fooled,” but we don’t believe it. There are fac/s 
enough in the trade to advertise, and itis a great 
satisfaction to look over one’s own advertise- 
ment and feel that you are not much of a liar. — 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney, St. Louis. 

Of course the underlying supposition in all 
these answers is, that you have at the start an 
article worth advertising. 

Other firms made practically the same state- 
ment. 
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MR POWERS’ TACTICS AT GIMBEL’S. 


By HIMSELF. 


HE gossip of my engagement at Gimbel's is 
of no account. The tactics I used, how I 
used them, and the result, may be useful. 

They applied to me some time last summer. I 
recommended two or three men. They then 
asked if I would ‘‘ start them off.” I sent them 
a little book and said, ‘‘ If you want to conduct 
your business in some such way as that, yes; if 
not, no.” They agreed. I then told them what my 
tactics would be, sell at cost till established, at 
least for a year, very likely more; that I would 
Stay one month or two orthree months, at their 
pleasure, and leave them whenever they should 
feel able to goon alone. They agreed. No en- 
gagement was made, however, till Monday, 
October 1. I had been over to see them Satur- 
day, and they had agreed: (1) Sell at cost; (2) 
no odd prices; (3) no lying; (4) no obstruc 
tion. 

I was generously released from a prior engage- 
ment on Monday and took the one o'clock train 
for Philadelphia. 

They had arranged for a very grand opening 
of the new store for Wednesday to Saturday— 
green house stuff, etc. They had prepared page 
advertisements. I said, ‘‘ Cancel your orders; 
I'll use a column or two atthe most; no pict- 
ures.” Talked till the store closed, to get ac- 
quainted. After supper wrote advertisement for 
Tuesday’s evening papers, about three-quarter 
column, beginning: ‘‘ Good people: We have 
been here six months and have not yet told you 
or shown you what we came for. Now we are 
ready. Shall do it to-morrow. More: We shall 
tell you why we dared such a venture with every- 
thing out of joint inthe business world.” This, 
and subsequent advertisements were set in old- 


style pica without ‘‘display,” date at top on- 


the right and address on the left, at end, in agate, 
signature on the right in pica caps and small caps. 
All advertisements were submitted to the man- 
aging partner before publication. 

Wednesday, October 3, advertisement began 
with family history : ‘‘ We are seven sons, etc.’’: 
business history: ‘‘ Went to Milwaukee and pros- 
pered there.. We have substantially no compe- 
tition in that smart city, etc.,"’ description of 
store: ‘‘ We have the handsomest store in town, 


which is nothing; big enough to ruin a merchant 
that don’t know how to fill it with business, etc.”’; 
and our tactics: ‘‘ You shall have your things 
without one dollar of profit all this year, and next, 
if we have to. We have no business to 


speak of, haven't been ready. Every- 
thing warranted. Bring it back if you'd 
rather have your money. Everybody 


entitled to credit shall have it: 
count.” 

Thursday, 4.—‘‘ There is a way to conduct the 
dry goods business to satisfy wants that exist in 
every civilized city,a way that commands imme- 
diate trade. That way is imperfectly shown, it 
may be imperfectly known, by your merchants. 
We know it and practice it. ‘Do as you 
would be done by’. It is a high-priced 
city. That’s why we are here—for contrast.”’ 

Friday, 5.—‘‘ Whena great big store is built on 
the ruins of late disaster, something has got to 
be done to fill it with you. We've got to have 
you. Wetell you frankly, we plan to come out 
at the end of a year without one dollar of profit. 
That is our scheme and the whole of it. Pay 
for the goods and the cost of getting them to you 
—not one cent for profit on anything. By and 
by, when you know all about us, will make some 
money. This year it will do us more harm to 
make than to lose.” 

Saturday, 6.—‘‘ You must know that we guess 
as near as we can at the cost of our stuff and 
mark it that. Nota cent left over, if we guess 
right, by the year. We pay the newspapers 
something to tell you; we pay you more to come 
and getit. If we could give you the whole of 
the money direct, we'd skip the newspapers. If 
we could scatter the stuff among you without 
employing a thousand well-dressed and man- 
nerly people to show it and help pick it out —we 
work for nothing ourselves, we seven you 
should have it this year for the very num- 
ber of dollars and cents we pay for it all. We 
want you to see how wise it is for us to refuse all 
possible profit this year for the sake of our get- 
ting our proper place right off instead of wait- 
ing for it years and years, asthe custom is.” 

Saturday night I said to the managing partner: 
‘*It was proper for me to take for granted that you 


monthly ac- 
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would mark vour goods and instruct your heads 
according toour scheme, so that my advertise- 
ments should be true and your employees under- 
stand it. You haven't done either. I know its 
a mighty difficult thing to mark a storeful of 
goods at cost when nobody knows what cost is; 
but you haven’t begun; and your people don’t 
understand what is going on. Your goods are 
no cheaper than anybody else’s; your people 
think I am the biggest liar they ever saw or heard 
of; and they wonder what you mean by standing 
back and letting me disgrace you so. 

‘‘I am ready to print on Monday (we didn’t 
advertise Sunday): *‘ We see we are going to sell 
more goods than we have counted on; our costs 
are going to be less; we can make our prices 
less.’ How long will it take you to go over the 
whole store and mark down everything that can 
be marked down?” 

‘*We can do it in two days, if we can get at 
it.” 

Then I made my first blunder. I ought to 
have said: ‘‘ Very well; close up Monday and 
Tuesday. I'll have signs in the windows saying: 
‘ Store closed to mark down goods. Open Wed- 
nesday morning.’” I spoke of it, but did not 
advise it. I said: ‘‘I see no other way. I must 
go on lying till you can get over the store. Will 
you do it right off ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

It was understood, of course, that goods with 
20 per cent. margin or less, were at cost or less 
already, and shouldn't be touched. But when 
they came to goods with 30 or 40 per cent. on 
them, they thought of others with Io or 15 per 
cent. and hesitated —‘‘ How are we going to make 
up our losses?” Besides, there was a Jewish 
holy day in that week. Saturday night came, 
and nothing had been done to bring the store into 
harmony with the advertisements. I said: 
‘*Gentlemen, the instant I make up my mind 
that you are not acting in good faith with me, 
I shall quit.” 

‘‘ Oh, but we are.” ; 

I accepted their promise to go right at it, and 
on Monday, October 15, printed what I was ready 
to print on the previous Monday, viz.: ‘‘ We 
shall sell more goods than we thought; expense 
will be less than our estimating; costs will be 
less. Wecan pitch our prices lower. We have 
gone over the store and marked down such goods 


as will bear it best. ‘Selling at cost’ is 
the oldest lie in trade. We have caused a good 
deal of anxiety among our friends by telling our 
truth in the words of that old lie. We couldn't 
help it. There wasn’t any other way to say it. 
We shall get found out, and shall get the trade; 
are getting it. That’s what we are after, and 
all we are after.” 

We hadn't ‘‘ gone over the store and marked 
down,” but had begun. I must go a little ahead 
of the fact. 

It was impossible to tell the truth yet; but, if 
i had quit then, I should have failed with suc- 
cess right ahead of me. I didn’t undertake the 
job without providing against this dilemma; but 
here I was in it and had to get out. The only 
way out was right on; I had got to lie for a few 
days more. My lies were these general repre- 
sentations. The advertising consisted chiefly of 
merchandise items, and these being true, pro- 
duced the impression that all was true. It would 
have been, not virtuous, but silly—no, it would 
have been impossible—to expose the fact when 
my firm was getting into harmony with the plan 
agreed on. One may be as careful of the truth 
as he pleases when he is for open country; but, 
when he is in a scrape, he had better get out. 

Tuesday 16.—‘‘ If we had needed credit in 


| Starting here and had told the banks that we 


were going to make immediate profit, they would 
have said: ‘Young men, you will fail. It can’t 
be done. No man can start a big new store with- 
out any trade to begin with, and make a profit 
right off. It can’t be done. You are rash.’ And 
yet, when we frankly confess that we won't make 
money at present, some of you don’t believe it ! 
Monstrous! Be reasonable. The volume of 
trade that will come from selling at cost fora 
year is worth more than any possible profit. We 
are selling at cost. The merchants be- 
gin to see what is going on, and what do they 
do! Mark down their poor styles and call that 
‘meeting’ our prices! Look out for ’em!” 

Wednesday, 17.—‘‘ Consider again, Philadel- 
phians, where you had better have your account 
this year. We are selling at cost.” 

Thursday, 18.—‘' We can't expect to guess 
within $50,000 or $100,000o—we may make or lose 
as much as that in a year in trying to sell at cost. 
We've got to guess. Which way, do you think, 
we'd rather err? If we should make $100,000, 
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how the critics would jeer at us! What if we 
lose it? Shall have established a trade with five 
times that. Weare making money out in Mil- 
waukee. Wait a year before you set us down as 
either liars or plungers.” 

Friday, 19.—‘‘ Selling at cost; buying every 
day tosellat cost. We shall sell at cost till we 
think you know pretty generally what sort of a 
store we keep. It has never been done before, 
we suppose: this starting a big new store full 
size without any business. If merchants all over 
the country knew what’s going on they'd flock to 
see. What is it, creating trade? No; it’s toq 
hard times to create new trade. We're getting 
it away from other merchants: first, by selling at 
cost; second, by doing the business right. 

‘* When we mention Irish Point curtains at two 
dollars a window, almost every reader thinks of 
having been drawn to see some worthless stuff 
at an impossible price; and you stiffen your pur- 
pose never to be deceived again in that fool way. 
Will you try once more? If we deceive you once, 
that settles it. Don't judge us by somebody 
else’s act. 

‘‘ There are thousands of houses in which this 
Irish Point could grace the ground-floor win- 
dows. They are the ones we want to get at. 
The $2 curtains are good enough for thousands 
of houses; finer would be extravagant. Keep 
your money for something else.” 

Saturday, 20.—‘‘ The class of trade we want is 
the class that will buy when the truth is told, 
We want the truth told in paper and store. The 
truth is not always enough; we want you to feel 
it. We want to produce a correct impression, 
which is the highest refinement of telling the 
truth. We hope our store manners show that 
we welcome equally all who want good goods— 
for the present at cost.” 

Monday 8, we had said: ‘‘ This store has had 
an awful career for the past few years. No 
wonder we've got no trade to begin with. 

Shall sell at cost for twelve months at least. 
Shall be misunderstood and not believed by 
many; but they who come will find us out.” 

Tuesday, 9, we had said: ‘‘If we pay a dollar 
for something, a cent to get it here, another cent 
to unpack it, another for insurance, another for 
rent, another for telling you of it, and ten cents 
more for selling it, getting it to you, taking the 
money, keeping account of that, the cost of that 
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thing is $1.15; and that’s our price for it, selling 
at cost. We've got to guess at all these costs but 
one—we know what we pay for goods. .. . 
We'd rather be able to say at the end of a year 
that we've lost than made; for we want the posi- 
tion that selling at cost a whole year is going to 
give us. In another sense it isn’t sell- 
ing at cost at all By the end of a year—we 
don’t mean by the end of December next—the 
good-will of this business ought to be worth 
about half-a-million dollars. It will be, if we 
guess our costs about right.” 

Monday, 22.—‘‘ We are strangers here; we ex- 
pect to be doubted. The practice of merchants, 
being such as itis, you are right todoubt. But 
come; not buy, but come. Your money back if 
you want it. Buy if youlike; your money is 
yours when you part with it, after you part with 
it. 

‘‘This is a high-price city: first-rate place to 
sell at cost. We are selling at cost; not going to 
stay strangers. ; 

‘‘Merchants and salesmen are wagging their 
heads at our selling at cost; of course they are 
wagging their heads; they are losing you. You 
don’t wag your head. We expect ’em to wag; 
let'em wag. .. . 

We had no trade to begin with. When 
people open accounts we know what it means. 

Takes time to gather the great constitu- 
ency that we must have to support this store— 
with anarmy of merchants and salesmen wag- 
ging their heads outside. 

‘* Don't wait to hear that we've won the town. 
Come now. A little more competition won't hurt 
Philadelphia. Serve yourself and your city by 
finding us out. We are selling at cost for at 
leasta year. . . . 

‘* What does it mean? New store and no trade 
but shopping? Dear Public, shopping is all we 
ask for. Come and see the stuff and the 
people !” 

Tuesday, 23—‘‘ Merchants of other cities ex- 
press their friendly anxiety: ‘What are you do- 
ing?’ ‘Are you not hurting yourselves?’ ‘We 
are astonished at you!’ etc. They misunder- 
stand us. If friendly merchants misunderstand 
us, SO must many of you. They read without 
thinking; they skip; they guess at the meaning; 
go off at half-cock. We can't be plainer 
or clearer. 
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‘Why, bless your hearts, dear friends, we are 
selling at cost and telling the truth about it. 
Your mistake is, you don't half read. We write 
with scrupulous care; it’s a pity to read usawry. 

‘We are selling at cost the first year to save 
time. We've got to doa great big business, and 
want to begin right off. We've got the goods, 
the sellers, the room, and we want the buyers. 
The other stores had the buyers. How should 
we get ‘em away right off? By selling at cost. 
Is it cheaper to wait? No use to tell lies; the 
people are used to it. 


‘*We couldn’t afford to wait. We 
wanted the people. We've got ’em begging to 
come; the store is full of people. It’s 


too soon to say we've got the trade. We are will- 
ing to wait for the trade so long as they come. 
We want all Philadelphia here; it may buy or 
not, as it pleases—we want it to come. 

Let all Philadephia know what is going on; ad 
we haven’t half enough room. Come in the morn- 
ing—come at the less convenient hours—if you’d 
rather see when the store is less strained.” 

Wednesday, 24.—'‘ The store is not too full for 
careful shopping, except for a short time in the 
afternoons. But come when you can; 
you are more than welcome to come and look 
and not buy, even when the store is strained to 
its utmost. We welcome lookers almost more 
than buyers. They are the very ones we are 
anxious for. Buyers we're sure of; lookers 
we're sure of, too, but in another way. 

‘*'We want no profit for ourselves, and don't 
intend to let anybody else have any, if we can 
help it. Don’t expect every single thing 
to be cheaper here than anywhere else. Can't do 
it. Lots of things are sold at cost by all mer- 
chants; lots of things below. They don’t sus- 
pect it themselves, someimes. We shall keep 
our agreement with you: to guess at our costs, 
and aim at not one cent of profit this year, and, 
doubtless, next year, too. We want the store 
as full all day as it is afternoons; and this is the 
way to getit. New sort of trade for this high- 
price town.” 

Thursday, 25.—‘‘ We hope the hard times are 
going to soften. There are signs of improve- 


ment. We think, however, recovery must be 
slow. It is easy to get into trouble—takes time 
to get out. And financial trouble hangs on long, 


because it brings so many other troubles with it. 


We shan't wake up the morning after Thanks- 
giving thinking of Christmas cheer, with plenty 
of money in hand to provide it. We've got to 
grow out of our nervous prostration. Takes 
time. 

‘It is still as wise as it was a year ago to be 
careful of money. Perhaps we were wiser than 
some have thought in choosing this time to start 
this store, when a dollar is worth two dollars of 
prosperous times. We are saving you every 
possible dollar. Fortunately we are making 
money enough in Milwaukee to tide us over here, 
without one cent of your money more than we 
pay for your goods or for getting them to you. 
We buy for cash and sell at cost, including the 
cost ot handling. Come and see is all we ask. 
We want to be understood. Your money will 
flow this way like water down-hill. We are care- 
ful of it. Your money back if you want it. We 
want to make you as happy as you can be in such 
times, and we want you to know it is we that 
are doing it. . ., 

‘Covert tweed, gray-black, brown-tan-olive, 
eight more such clouds and mixtures, §0-in., goc. 
Paid 8sc. for it. Soft, substantial, durable, plain 
and rich. 

‘* Black wide-wale-diagonal worsted cheviot, 
85c. Paid 8sc. for it. Less than cost; no man 
can keep store on tencents a yard. Not going 
to tell what we pay for everything; nobody 
wants to be bothered with such particulars. 
Come and see; don't buy if you can help it.”’ 

Friday, 26.—‘‘ If anything said or done in the 
store looks wrong or is wrong, will you take for 
granted that we shall set it right as soonas it 
comes to our knowledge? Nota cent of profit 
this year and probably next.” 

Saturday, 27.—‘‘ This is going to be the poor 
man’s family’s store. We can make it better for 
you, poor man, poor woman, poor children, be- 
cause we shall have the trade of the rich. We 
can make it better for you, rich people, because 
we shall have the trade of the poor; better for 
those between the two, because of the trade of 
the rich and poor together; and better for us, 
because we serve you all. We don’t expect the 
trade of ignorant, gullible people; we do expect 
the trade of intelligent, thrifty people, rich and 
poor and between.” 

That was my last advertisement published. I 
wrote two more, of which in a minute. 
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The store was now full for an hour or two in 
the afternoons, and the sales had got up to 
$10,000 to $12,000 a day. The feeling of the firm 
had been: Anxiety in the beginning, then grati- 
fication at the response of the people, then un- 
easiness under criticism. The managing partner 
said: ‘‘ You can’t make people believe we are 
selling at cost.” Ireplied: ‘‘It is your part to 
help me, not to hinder me. Make it true, and 
I 1] see that the people believe it. Of course, it'll 
take time, and there'll always be exceptions; 
some will find fault, no matter what we do. 
We've got to go by our own judgment.”” The 
uneasiness grew. Said he: ‘‘Isn’t there some- 
thing else you can write about besides selling at 
cost?” ‘‘No, absolutely nothing. Wearecom- 
mitted to it. It is succeeding. People believe 
it enough tocome and buy, if not enough to 
silence criticism. That will never come. I am 
doing exactly what I agreed to do, and you 
are partly failing to do what you agreed 
to do. Whatever needless difficulty we have 
is due to your reluctant and tardy codperation 
with me. Weare having not one-tenth of the 
difficulty that ought to arise from that source. 
It is only a little criticism for which there is good 
ground. It ought to be more. You ought to 
remove the ground of it all. And yet, so far as 
I know, the criticism has no other effect than to 
scare you brothers. We've got the people and 
are selling the goods. I am not satisfied. We 
want the store full from morning to night; but 
we've got the season ahead of us yet. We've 
got on pretty fast.” 

But the scare grew. I stopped concession, 
and brought the question to answer. A clearing 
sale of foreign dress goods was to begin on 
Monday, October 29. I wrote an advertisement 
for it, throwing off all restraint, and sent it to 
the managing partner, with a note to say I had 
done so. It was not approved and I quit. 

I keep as much of the personal out of the tale 
as I can; but put a little of it in, because it 
belongs to the subject to say that a great many 
merchants will think they'd be glad to sell at 
cost till they get well started ; they may think it 
the quickest and cheapest way to get started ; it 
is ; but few will do it. The Gimbels are good 
fellows ; good merchants. I saw no signof any- 
thing worse than timidity there. They ‘‘ didn’t 
expect to make any money for two or three 


years ;” of course they didn't object to my tactics 
beforehand. But, when it came to marking 
down, they hadn’t the pluck to do it promptly 
and systematically. 

I advise no man to try my tactics in starting a 
store, and I shall be a good deal more careful 
next time to make sure before I agree to begin, 
that my firm is going to help and not thwart, 
and be satisfied with success. 

Here’s the advertisement on which we split : 

‘*Don’t believe it, eh? We hear on all sides, 
from merchants, of course, that we may sell at 


cost till doomsday, but we can’t make you believe 
it ! 

‘*Not surprised that merchants think so. 
They haven’t made you believe theirtales. Why 
believe ours ? 

‘* We take no counsel of merchants. Nobody 
ever started a business as we are starting this ; 
but we are right. What is better than being 
right, the business is started, and right, too.” 

And here’s another written for November 5: 

The first three days of October we sold $——; 
the first three days of November, $——; growth 
in month, $——. You came and saw ; we con- 

uered. We had no trade to begin with, only a 
little transient trade. We made it move by sell- 
ing at cost the nicest things we could get. We 
consider it transient yet, and shall till we sell at 
a profit. We thought it might take two years ; 
looks now as if it may come sooner. 

‘* We have been severely criticised for selling 
atcost. We expected that. It was an imme- 
diate draft on every other merchant’s trade. Of 
course he didn't like it; of course he howled and 
his friends howled. No matter; we've got to 
bear these little troubles. 

‘* When we stop saying we are selling at cost, 
you may take for granted that we are beginning 
to make some profit. We shan’t be sudden about 
it. Weare careful people; we shan’t consider 
ourselves established till pretty well known ; 
shall sell at cost for a long time yet.” 

My reason for printing this is to set forth what 
I consider the proper tactics for starting a new 
store. It would be useless to do this without 
relating enough of the circumstances to show 
what part of the result is due to the tactics and 
what part is due to avoidable hindrances. Let 
me add: The necessity of harping on the one 
fact (it ought to be a fact with no unexplained 
exception) of selling at cost is due to the low 
esteem in which advertising is held by the 
public, in respect to veracity. Nothing will 
overcome that but good-natured and interesting 
repetition of the fact ‘‘ we are selling at cost”’ 
under varying circumstances. And the cause of 
this small faith on the part of the public in 
advertising is shown in this joke of a merchant. 
Said he: ‘‘ We've tried everything else, I should 
like to try telling the truth. Let’s get Powers.” 





SOME WASHINGTON STORES. 


With Particular Reference to Their 
Salesladies, Bless ’Em. 


‘‘A man who knows the value of the goods he 
handles, and how to make himself interesting to 
a nice lady customer perched on a stool listening 
while he holds up the shimmering silk to catch 
the light, no doubt will sell a good many fine 
gowns in the course of a day, a week, a month, 
or a year. The proprietor may come to think 
it impossible for a lady saleswoman to do as 
well. 

‘* But there is at least one firm in Washington 
which has faith in the saleslady, etc., etc.” 

This is the beginning of a Washington news- 
paper advertisement, which is made up of the 
combined announcements of half a dozen retail 
dry goods houses. (Just what the advertiser 
means by ‘‘a lady saleswoman” would be hard 
to say, but it is probably his neat way of making 
a distinction between that personage and the 
lady-salesgentleman or the gentleman-saleslady, 
or something of thatsort.) Each of these notices 
consists of a few lines of reading matter and an 
uninviting view of the interior of the store. Itis 
not advisable, I think, to give the public a view 
of your store, unless you are quite sure that the 
reproduction and printing are going to be of a 
very superior order. Half-tone reproductions are 
the best, but, of course, do not show up well 
in the average newspaper printing. The adver- 
tiser whom we quote above follows up his praise 
of the ‘‘saleslady ” by a picture of his store, or, 
at least, one corner of it, in which is depicted 
some fifteen woodeny little figures, all facing for- 
ward, and the whole labeled ‘'Salesladies at 
Blank & Sons.” The advertising of one’s clerk 
is a new departure. 


THE tone of patronizing familiarity ard re- 
assurance invariably affected in the announce- 
ments of dealers who sell goods on the so-called 
‘‘Credit System,” is amusing to say the least. 
Here is a specimen clipped from a morning 


paper: 


We don’t 
Know you =- 


You say? Don't let that make any 
difference. If you want to buy 
FURNITURE—CARPETS —DRA- 
PERIES— BABY CARRIAGES— 
REFRIGERATORS - STOVES - or 
anything of the sort and don’t feel 
like putting down the cold, hard 
cash you can have all the credit you 
want. We'll take the chances on 
your living up to your agreement — 
because our 


Equitable 
Credit ; 
System 


doesn’t ask you do anything that 
you won't find entirely convenient. 
You name the amounts—and name 
the pay days -(once a week or 
month.) 

There is no long rigmarole to be 
gone through. A promise—that’'s 
all. 

Another says: ‘‘ The minute you tell that you 
will pay a liitle money once a week or once‘a 
month—that minute you are welcome to all the 
furniture your house will hold.” 

Another bids us ‘‘throw away ” our old furni- 
cure and get some new: ‘‘ Don’t say you haven't 
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Rugs 

Tables 

Chairs 

Carpets 
Mattings 
Sideboards 
Book Cases 
Parlor Suites 
Bedroom Suites 
Baby Carriages. 





Lowest Cash Prices. 
No Interest. 
No Notes. 





got the money to spare—because you won't need 
it,” he says, ‘‘our Credit System will fix that 
all right. You can pay a little ‘something down’ 
—for a starter—and then once a week—or once 
a month—as best suits your convenience—you 
can chip off a little more of the bill. It'll be all 
paid before you know it.” 

A friendly nudge in the ribs is no doubt what 
is needed by the class of people who buy on the 
installment plan, and it would seem as though 
these advertisers regulated the style of their an- 
nouncements by their knowledge of human 
nature as represented by this class of custom. 





In looking over a newspaper page devoted 
entirely to advertisements, you will realize the 
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importance of using, in your announcement, 
either a cut or striking headline—something 
which will make it sufficiently different from the 
others to catch the weary eye of the public. 
People become so accustomed to the constant 
presence of these advertisements that they at 
last fall into the habit of glancing over them, 
without really ‘‘taking them in.” In order to 
have your advertisement noticed, you must take 
pains to make it noticeable. Pick up a news- 
paper and glance over its advertising pages. 
There will be leading lines of various sorts; 
‘* Special Sale,” ‘* Men’s Shoes,” ‘‘ Spring Open- 
ing,” ‘‘ Bargains in Gloves,” ‘‘ Gas Stoves,” etc., 
etc., none of which you will notice, unless you 
are looking for something in particular. Butif an 
advertiser has the hardihood to request you, in 
good-sized capitals, to ‘‘ Take Your Dog Out,” 
then, even though you haven't a dog to your 
name, and, therefore, no occasion to buy him a 
collar, you will stop at that advertisement to see 
what it is all about. A headline need not neces- 


sarily be undignified, but it should be original 
enough to attact notice. 
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The Collar 
Can't Get 
Away 


No time wasted — 
No annoyance — 
No slip — 

No profanity — 


The Benedict Collar Button, sold 
everywhere, is the collar button you 
want. Send postal for free Collar 
Book. 


Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 Maiden 


Lane, New York 
OOO 


HERE are a few advertisements clipped from 
the current magazines; nothing very brilliant 
about them, but all of them good—good enough, 
at any rate, to have caught my attention. 





THE Dingee & Conard announcement is 
seasonable, and will doubtless remind others, as 
ithas reminded me, of the possibilities of all 
those old flower pots, stowed away under the 
back steps or in the cellar, waiting for spring. 





ELSEWHERE in the magazine we reproduce 
pictures used by the Monarch Bicycle, Ferris 
Hams and Robt. Mitchell Furniture Company, 
respectively. All of them are striking, although 
the furniture sketch is rather an ancient idea. 
We have had combinations of women and man- 
tels for months past; one would suppose that no 













: Colds — drafts — sudden 
-eeeeecees=, Changes—we've a little water- 
Se PSSSs Colored booklet telling about 
* THE THE WEATHER © Jaros Hygienic Underwear— s 
= you can have it by writing @ 
: SSSSSSGaseare 2 postal. Jaros Hygienic © 


= Underwear Co., 831 Broad- 
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in that old cane pot and make it a thing. 
of beauty. Plant a D. & C. Rose and it 
will be a joy forever. 


D. & C. Roses 


grow and bloom indoors or out, in pot or 
- garden—they are on their own roots. Our 
new Guide to Rose Culture will help you 
make a wise selection—tell you how roses 
and other flowers are grown at rose head- 
quarters and how you can grow them 
equally well. 


f you 30 request, we will send free, this valuable 
book and a sample copy of our floral magazine, 
Success with Flowers. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. . 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


‘*Bricks, B'GosH !" is the wild and woolly 
title of a booklet issued by the Great Divide 
Publishing Company in the interest of its 
monthly magazine. Three pages contain some 
very pertinent facts regarding circulation, rates, 
etc., and the others are devoted to illustration. 





Mas.ey «& Co., of Detroit, send us copies of 
their advertisements which have appeared, dur- 
ing the past three months, in the Detroit papers. 
Most of them are excellent. 





Bonp, of Boston, has a characteristic booklet 
which comes to you with your address and a 
stamp on the back cover; the front page is a 
symphony in black, yellow and ‘‘ Bond,” andthe 
inner pages devoted to the imterests of Mr. 
Bond's advertising business. A neat brochure. 





THE agents of Pillsbury’s Best Flour make an 





hough every rival do its best, 

23 The FerrisHam’ leads all the rest. 
= Blow high, blow low youll always find 
aThe Ferris leaves them still behind. 






“A-Httle higher in price—BUT—” 


offer, through the newspapers, of six cash prizes 
for the best articles ‘‘composed by ladies. 
unassisted,” on the subject of this particular 
flour. When we take into consideration the fact 
that four hundred loaves of bread, which were 
probably ‘‘ composed by ladies, unassisted,” and 
entered for competition at a recent food exposi- 
tion, fell short of the required standard of excel- 
lence, we imagine that these compositions will 
prove, for the most part, neither profound nor 
practical. 





To advertisers everywhere—Don't say ‘‘don’t” 
when you should say ‘‘ doesn’t.” 





THERE is one, Williams, who comes to the fore 
with the, brazen announcement of ‘‘ roo doses for 
50 cents’ —and it’s Sarsaparilla, too ! 





‘*Go,BY THE LITTLE BOOK ON BEECHAN'S 
PILLS” is the wording of a large, new sign, seen 
from the window of a train on the B. & O. R.R. 
Did the sign painter forget his dictionary or did 
he mean it that way? 





Lovers of poetry (?) are having a rare treat in 
the Rey del Rey whiskey ads. in the cable cars. 





THE clothier of Philadelphia, who owns that 
forlorn and weather-beaten elephant, which 
browses along the various railroad lines, ought 
to give the poor thing a fresh coat of paint or 
else remove him from the field. In his present 
condition his usefulness must be considerably 
curtailed. 





THE Pearline sign, noticed on the side of a 
down-town building, is a good one. It repre- 
sents an open window at which appears a fair 
Pearline lady—looking out, apparently, from the 
interior of the house. At first glance the effect is 
rather startling. 





SENDERS of booklets or other specimens of ad- 
vertising, intended for mention in our columns, 
should see that such matter is carefully put up 
for mailing, as NERY. frequently these ‘‘ under- 
separate cover” articles fail to materialize and 
we are, therefore, unable to give them a notice. 
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ZENHERE is no soap too good for the baby, 


" ‘ ne o~ 
and the baby is at the same time the : C) Le &. 
‘to ¥ best test fora cood soap. Pr — 
“ Copco” BATHSOAP will not smart a baby’s 


skin. It is most charming for nursery use and ~y 

for all bathing. Being perfect soap it Is as Ae. CO 

good for the baby’s clothes as for its skin. eee Sati 
“Copco” has many old friends, but now — 

in a new form is for the first time widely adver- CE) A 

tised. Ask to see it at yourdealers. Once tried, TRADE MARK 

always wanted. Made only by | 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, © ie 
New York, St. Louis. G 
TRADE M 


ARK 





A PHILADELPHIA IDEA—THE STAR AD. OF THIS MONTH 


PRODUCT OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY. 





“Johnnie’s Mother 


When she cooks, she cooks with Cottolene.”’ 

In this respect Johnnie’s Mother differs not from thousands of other mothers 
who have learned for a certainty that their children can safely eat “ good things ’”’ 
if only they are prepared with Cottolene. 

If this siould meet the eye of a mother whose children have fragile bodies, fitful 
appetites and feeble digestion, she should at once investigate Cottolene. 

Let her ask her physician as to the healthfulness of a vegetable oil as compared 
with hog fat; then next consult her cooking authority as to the adaptability and 
desirability of Cottolene for every cooking use; and then let her try it in her ow. 
kitchen, so the family can judge of the flavor it imparts to food. Finally let her con- 
sider how the smaller amount required contributes to economy. 

Such practical tests have placed Cottolene in the kitchens of the world. We 
congratulate those at your table on better things to 
come when mother cooks with Cottolene. 

CAUTION.—Cottolene is counterfeited. The genu- 
ine is sold in one, three and five pound tins with the 
name Cottolene and the trade mark — steer’s head in 
cotton-plant wreath—on every package. If you haven't 
insistence enough to get the genuine Cottolene, you may 
as well keep on with lard. Cottolene is made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Montreal. 





Digitized by 
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“HOTES” SIGH BULLETINS. #22%:~- 


66 99 ‘A’’-shaped sign bulletins are all erected separately and calculated 
HO : ES for individual displays. All signs are placed in commanding posi- 
tions, on leased ground space, at cities, towns and districts in 
vicinity of stations, and along line of railways and highways of concentrated travel. For special 
displays “HOTES” sign bulletins (Henderson's patent) have no equal; being ‘A’ shaped, 
meaning erected at an angie of the letter A, they are wind-proof, self-weighting and indestruc- 
tible, furnishing a peculiar novelty and easy reading character to the advertisement displayed, 
differing from the stiff. straight, rigid form and sameness noticeable in all other sign displays. 
66 T 99 sign bulletins are NATIONAL DISPLAYS, exceeding a total quantity. 
HO ES upwards of 10,000, prominently located spaces leased and secured, 
on which we erected and have for sale within a radius of 50 to 
100 miles of all the principal cities of the United States, offering complete service at Boston, 
Providence, Portland, Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, New Haven, Montreal, New York City. 
Albany. Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Detroit. Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis. 


Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Richmond, Savannah, Charleston, Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, | 


2 Diridcogaa Galveston. Houston, Dallas, Denyer, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Portland and San 
rancisco. 
66 99 sign bulletins are also erected, on special orders, for advertisers at 
H O E S most favorable prices and conditions, and sold outright, or at year'y 
rental; placed along the right of way on lines of all railways 
throughout the United States and Canada. All of *‘HOTES"™ A-shaped sign bulletins are erected 
in the best and most thorough manner. made by placing clear spruce, chestnut or cedar, 4x6 
inch square, 12 to 16 foot posts. three feet in the ground, each at a distance of eight feet apart. 
with 4x6 back posts. braced with double 3x4 inch back bracing to each post, and two feet above 
the ground, ‘‘clear from snow or vegetation,’ and boarded up with best white pine, dressed on 
one side, tongue and grooved lumber, with yo 2 band all around, and painted with two to four 
coats of pure paints and olls, lettered and shaded In any colors, or with pictorial trademark in 
the highest style of the art and furnished at the reasonable cost of from one dollar and upwards 
per’ anning foot. per year, according to height, length of sign, and quality of material used. 

Advertisers seeking good value should make their contracts for all sign bulletins payable 
by the year and not on the monthly installment plan. 

At the first glance, payments by monthly installments, per foot, look reasonably cheap, 
but any advertiser can see by this pian of placing contracts for space, that he is paying much 
more for his advertising than he would pay if bought at wholesale prices by the year. 

All of HOTES" sign bulietins are erected and furnished on honor at one profit of labor. 
with no inflated prices for advertising space as offered by the month, under the pretext that such 
space cannot be duplicated 

Lists of all locations of *-HOTES" specially erected sign bulletins are offered advertisers, 
on application, for any city. town or district, with estimates as to quantities which can be advan- 
tageously placed. and sample sketches, submitted free, for the advertiser's consideration. 


6% T 99 NATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
S OF SIGN AND POSTER DISPLAYS. 
74-70 ONCAdO. "CS, HOUGHTALING, Contractor. Sew VOGK. 
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View of HOTES New Style “A’-shaped Field Bulletin Signs 


Erected Separately on lines of Railways and Hiehways.of Concentrated Travel. 
SLANTING, SELF-WEIGHTING, WIND PROOF AND GUARANTEED INDESTRUCTIBLE. } ~ - 
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centracted fer and placed everywhere throughout the United States, 
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VIEW OF OLD STYLE STRAIGHT UP AND DOWN FIELD BULLETIN SIGNS. 
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One of the prettiest booklets of the season is 


issued by Daniel D. Youmans, hatter, New 
York. This is a dainty specimen of brochure 
advertising, and, at the same time, is built for 
business from cover tocover. The size is con- 
venient, and the cuts of the hats well repro- 
duced. The presswork is by Gallison & Hobron 
Co., New York. The cover shows a pretty 
design in green and white. 





THE STEBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of 
Lakeview, Mich., send an illustrated catalogue 
of their household goods, center tables, ironing 
tables, combined step ladder and adjustable 
bench, etc. It is a good, practical catalogue, 
with the exception of page 7, which we would 
advise the author to revise, with an eye to 
grammatical and other errors. 





HALF a dozen booklets and folders come from 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago. This form 
of advertising, by the way, seems to stand in 
high favor with the Chicago company, and all 
of the specimens sent to us are deserving of 
especial commendation. There is one booklet 
devoted to gloves which has a very good cover 
and is illustrated by reproductions from photo- 
graphs. One or two of these glove pictures are 
a little unfortunate in position—the lack of 
sufficient shadow giving the fingers a chopped- 
off appearance; but, taken altogether, the 


brochure is so well done that we hesitate to 
criticise this one defect. Another good thing is 
their booklet entitled ‘‘ The Silver Question,” 
with half-tone representations of some of their 
silver and plated ware. 


‘* In the Spring, etc.,” is a booklet by the same 
company, in behalf of their carpets, upholstery 
goods, etc.; and ‘‘there are others,” but want 
of space will not admit of a detailed description. 
Suffice to say that each is as good as money 
and care usually make suchthings. The Carson, 
Pirie, etc., presswork is by Rogers & Wells. 





Tue Lancaster /utelligencer (Pa.) issued, on 
March 9, a huge centennial number of forty 
pages. One of its interesting features is the 
full-size, fac-simile reproduction from Ze 
Intelligencer and Journalas it appeared in the 
early part of the century. 
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THE carnival editions of the New Orleans 
Picayune are handsomely printed in colors, on 
good paper, and give really excellent views of 
the various floats. 





THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., sends out a four-page booklet 
under the title of ‘‘ References.”” The cover de- 
sign in red, black and gold is very neat and at 
tractive. 





RUBEL BROTHERS, printers and blank book 
manufacturers, Chicago, send us No. 2 (Vol. 1), 
of Zae Monthly Rlotter, a ‘‘ periodical” printed 
on blotting paper, the usual size for desk use. 
The idea is not new, but Rubel Brothers have 
put it into quite good shape. 





The News, Joliet, Ill., issued its woman's 
edition on Washington's Birthday—{or would it 
be more appropriate, for this occasion only, to 
say Birthington’s Washday ?) It is a good-look- 
ing production and contains some striking ads., 
one by ‘‘ Dyer,” groceries, being very bright in- 
deed. 





‘* It’s prettier inside; 
Come in and look around.” 
is the placard displayed by a Washington florist, 
in his beautifully dressed window. 





A FINE example of keen and judicious adver- 
tising is furnished by the Old Dominion Steam- 
ship Company. 

It is scarcely two years since Mr. Guillaudeu 
began using the newspapers and magazines to 
bring before the public the attractions of the 
routes opened up by the magnificent steamships 
of his company and the great increase of travel 
to Old Point Comfort, Norfolk and Richmond, 
Va., has fully justified his wisdom in thus bring- 
ing them before the public. 





Don’t attempt to get up your own signs and 
placards if there isa professional sign-painter or 
a printer anywhere within fifteen miles of you. 
Home-made signs are cheaper and /ook 80; they 
also suggest a cheap line of goods. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE. 


DEPARTURE in the traditions of maga- 
zine advertising also appears this month. 
Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, the great 

Philadelphia agents, have ruthlessly shattered 
the one remaining barrier to individuality in 
advertising. A colored leaf on blue paper 
has been accepted, bearing the announce- 
ments of Cottolene and Copco  Bathsoap. 
One by one the old traditions of the magazine 
publisher are going by the board. In the 
days of Fletcher Harper such a proposition as 
has just been accepted would have thrown 
that worthy gentlemen into a state of collapse. 
Even as late as 1870 the Harpers absolutely de 
clined to allow the privilege of advertising in 
their monthly to any other firm than themselves, 
and Ayer & Son were the first eégency to place 
advertising on the back cover of the magazine. 
The advertising was confined wholly to their own 
announcements. Mr. Roswell Smith is credited 
with having solicited and obtained for the Cen- 
tury the first general advertisement ever obtained 
for a magazine of this class. The whole idea of 
magazine advertising originated with him. Ad- 
vertisers who have tried from time to time to get 
some new idea into this department of any of the 
large publications can testify to the implacable 
hostility with which such a proposition was re- 
garded. What occult power enabled Ayer & 
Son to break through the long-established rules 
would be interesting to know. It is a decidedly 
greater stroke of enterprise on their part, almost, 
than it is on the part of Fairbank. At the same 
time it is fair to say that both are entitled to 
share in the credit of a departure which is sure 
to be followed with other and more daring inno- 
vations along the same line We reproduce else- 
where a duplicate of the inset in question It is 
surely entitled to rank as the star ad of this 
month, as the Royal's Glad Hand was of last. 


% # * 


SOMETHING must have happened at A/ussey’s. 
He has got out a rate card which people can un- 


derstand. 
* * * 


Don’T have too much monkey-business about 
your advertisement. A plain statement of facts 
is all the public has time to read. 
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MANLY M. GILLAM 
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MANLY M. GILLAM. 


HERE is every indication that Siegel 
Cooper & Co. will be accorded a warm 
reception by the department stores of 

New York. These Chicago people are wonder- 
ful merchants. It is a good thing to have them 
come to New York. This is the town where 
their genius, their enterprise, and their ability 
will be most appreciated. 

It is pleasant to note that Hilton, Hughes & 
Co., the successors of A. T. Stewart & Co., have 
become imbued with a desire to emulate the 
splendor of their bygone history. Toward the 
close of last year a significant move in this 
direction was the discontinuance of their whole- 
sale department and their final adoption of a 
retail business exclusively. 

This month sees a further improvement in 
the perfection of their advertising department, 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr. M. M. 
Gillam, who comes from Wanamaker’s and brings 
with him several other valuable assistants. 

Mr. Gillam’s career as an advertisement 
writer is so well known to the writers of ART IN 
ADVERTISING that no further comment at this 
juncture seems necessary. His work in Phila- 
delphia was so well regarded that a weekly 
advertising paper in New York has found it a 
profitable business to reproduce them verbatim 
for the benefit of merchants everywhere 

But Mr. Gillam’s chief fame is not only as an 
advertisement writer. He is an adept in the 
direction of arranging special sales, and in much 
of the order and arrangement of special open- 
ings, etc. No such crowds have ever been seen 
in the store as attended the spring exhibition of 
costumes, millinery, etc. The rooms were 
tastefully decorated with flowers, plants, etc. 
At every available alcove birds sang, and the 
effect was decidedly interesting. The duties of 
the advertising man in a great store nowadays 
are far more than appear on the surface. 

Mr. Gillam is a big man in all the senses of 
the word. He does not get nervous. Like the 
celebrated Mr. Johnson in the play, nothing 
disturbs him. On another page will be found a 
portrait taken last week, especially for this 
journal. 





TWENTY years ago there seemed but one dry 
goods store in the whole city of New York. It 


is not unreasonable to say that no firm in this 
or any other country ever enjoyed the celebrity 
of the house founded and controlled by the late 
Alexander Turney Stewart. In his day and 
generation he was unquestionably the ablest 
merchant the country had yet produced. The 
only person who may have been said to have at 
all rivaled him was Horace B. Claflin. R. H. 
Macy himself conducted the store on Sixth 
avenue in those days and was the Prince of the 
West Side, as Edward Ridley was on the East. 
B. Altman & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Craw- 
ford & Simpson, H. O'Neill & Co., and many of 
the other firms now so familiar to the present 
generation were but commencing. With the 
possible exception of Lord & Taylor none of 
them had given evidence of the immense force 
latent within them. The death of Stewart 
seemed to have closed an epoch in American 
commerce. New men, new methods, have suc- 
ceeded. It is somewhat paradoxical that the 
successors of Stewart, in their determination to 
place their store in the front rank, have gone to 
Philadelphia for new ideas, new plans and new 
policies. Col. Hilton, Mr. Hogan and Mr. 
Monahan, the present active members of the 
firm, are all young men, pushing, energetic and 
right up to date. 

And yet this is as Stewart would would have 
had it. There was never a good man anywhere 
that didn’t eventually find his way into Stewart's. 
The successors of the famous firm are but car- 
rying out the traditions of its founder. The 
store itself is probably the handsomest structure 
devoted to retail business in New York. It 
occupies an entire block. The future is likely 
to be a revival of the ancient prestige of the 
firm, and the progress of the new house will 
be watched with interest. 





ELSEWHERE. in this issue we make mention of 
the catalogue issued by The Stebbins Mfg. Co. 
We have received from the same firm a speci- 
men of their Misfit Advertising Puzzle which is 
meeting with a tremendous demand, and de- 
servedly so; it is a good thing, and we take 
pleasure in recommending the Stebbins special 
ties to those wishing premiums for advertising 
purposes. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $7.00 fer 
year, in advance, 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


HE news of the month was, first, that John 

R. Walsh had sold out his third interest 

in the Hera/d and Postto Col. Scott for a 

consideration of about two-thirds of a million. 

This would give a valuation of about $2,000,000 

to the stock of the two papers. Col. Scott was 

already the owner of nearly two-thirds of the 

stock, and gains thereby virtually full control. 
The management remains the same. 





AFTER this came the announcement of the 
absorption of the Zimes by the //era/d, and the 
arrangement by which the two papers were to be 
published under the name of 7imes-Hera/d. The 
consolidated paper will be owned and published 
by the Herald Co The consideration is said to 
have been about $260,000 in stock of the con- 
solidated company. Adolf Kraus, who had had 
control of the 7#mes for a good while, sold out to 
H. W. Hawley, late of the Denver 7Zimes, a 
couple of months ago, and it was with Mr. Haw- 
ley that Mr. Scott made the deal. 


Mr. Scott has full control of the new paper 
and will be at once editor-in-chief and manager- 
in-chief. 





H. M. Seymour, who has been managing 
editor of the Herald for about eight years, 
retires. About a dozen editorial men of the 
Times, with Mr. Hawley, will go on the staff of 
the new paper. So far nothing startling has 
developed in the policy of the new paper. I 
suppose it will remain as widely partisan as 
ever, and that advertising rates will remain 
about the same... 





OnzE or two letters ago I criticised Mr. W. D. 
Boyce’s advertising book ‘‘ A Strike,” from the 
standpoint of resu/ts. Since then Mr. Boyce has 
decided to favor the world with another series of 
circulars similar to those which did him such 
good service a couple of years back. This new 
series is a very much more artistic production 
than the other, printed in two inks on tinted 
paper by R. R. Donnelly & Sons. They are 
well written and well printed. Mr. W. C. Hun- 


ter (everybody knows ‘‘ Boyce’s Hunter"’) prom- 
ised to send mea set of those printed to date, 
but then, Mr. Hunter being the champion Ana- 
nias of the world, much could not be expected 
of him. His diploma was won in Boston the 
other day at a meeting of the Ananias Club. 
As Mr. Hunter is writing the circular I presume 
the statements therein can be relied on. 





Lhe Dispatch is running large announcements 
of Ripan’s Tabules. Munyon is still giving us 
a line with his mysterious homeopathic pellets. 





FATTENING foods and tablets appear to be the 
rage just now. We have Loring’s Fat-ten-u Tab- 
lets, Stewart's Fattening Tablets, Maltos Canna- 
bis, etc. Paskola’s meteoric career seems to 
have started them out of their holes. There is 
one thing about it: none of these things will ever 
make a brilliant success unless they actually 
make people fat. 





IF they can do that really and truly, they may 
make millions, for there are millions of people 
who want to get fat. But getting a man fat is 
quite a different thing from making him well 
from a sickness. He can tell by scales and 
weights if he is getting fat, but he can’t always 
tell if he’s sick or not. And besides, we have 
heard of people whose ‘‘ imagination hath made 
them well,’ but never, | think, of those whose 
imagination hath made them fat. 
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A VERY good one of the Duplex Hook and 
Eye. 





MARSHALL'S diamond announcement is more 
curious I think than business bringing. 






a 


660 APIECE—The cheapest, nicest dia- 
mond ever imported for the money, and in 
Sit telio: Sairvoctulperucuutss 
w 
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The Record appreciates the ideas supplied by 
ART IN ADVERTISING. 





THE MONARCH CYCLE MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY have been running some inspired readers 
in the Sunday papers, and came out last Sunday 
with the display shown. The readers were good, 
but the display advertisement is very poor. 
They are taking a good deal of space in the 
magazines, and are the only people who take 
two full pages per issue in a large number of 
cycling papers. They are very bold advertisers, 
and their advertising is paying them. 





SIEGEL, COOPER & Co. recently took two half 
pages side by side right across the top of some 
of the dailies. It was quite a change to the eye 
and must have been effective. 





A SAMPLE of the job printers trying to set up 
an advertisement for Lyon & Healy. It would 
be very pretty as a circular, but needs two 
colors to set it off well. The type is the new 
‘* Jenson Old Style,” which I think is going to 
have a run. 


LYON & HEALY’S@r greg 
MARCH SALE OF PIANOS 
on EARLY a hundred used pianos and uprights 
kal ae price to = ova fevers 
mont No economical can afford to 


this t opportunity. &«. Serviceable 


squares from $50, serviceable uprights as low as 
$125 4. Prompt inspection cordially urged. eevee 
“S/Lyon & Healy 
Wabash Ave. and Adams 


Street. @ Take elevator to 
second flooreeerereree 


E= Terms of Payment. 
ead 


Scart inctuded wlth every 
retail plane SPOEED 





CARSON, PirIE, Scott & Co. have lately had 
a new rococo border cast for them. The de- 
signs and matrix cost them, as I understand, 
$50. The advertisement is a good sample of 
the style of advertising put out by this firm. 
Carson, Pirie, Marshall Field and Schlesinger 
& Mayer are our leaders in artistic dry goods 
advertising. So far we have no Wanamaker. 





WE have had a poster exhibition in the 
Evening Post Building, free entrance, catalogue 
fifteen cents. The posters were mostly French. 
I did not notice any English ones. But a very 
striking one was Bradley’s ‘*‘ Masqueraders,” 
printed in New York. 





CHERET was the best represented artist at this 
exhibition, and his posters were used for adver- 
tising books, theaters and dancing halls. There 
is a life in Cheret’s productions, which some of 
the other artists do not seem able to attain to. 





HIs posters advertising some of Victor Hugo’s 
works were, I thought, exceptionally fine. His 
theater posters had the usual number of wildly 
posturing female figures. 





Ir was avery interesting show, and a good 
beginning. Next time 1 hope to see some 
American productions side by side with those of 
our European cousins. 





A WALK through Chicago reveals a curious 
collection of signs. One which I came across 
recently read ‘‘ Hebamme: also Whopping Cough 
and measles.” 





I HAVE had occasion to mention the /#terizor 
before this as a very bright religious paper. It 
has recently published its anniversary number, 
a very fine publication 

The cover is by Leyendecker in colors. I hear 
they paid $50.00 for it. It is printed by the three- 
color process and is very beautiful. 

The paper itself is very fresh and interesting 
in its reading matter. Its weekly articles on 
‘* The World’ are, I think, masterly. Anyone can 
read them to advantage, especially a busy busi- 
ness man who has not much time to read the 
papers. They are similar to those in the Revieze 
of Reviews, but, if anything, rather better. 

The advertising end is well held up by Mr. 
Pierce Underwood, the business manager, and 
they have made a very successful specialty of 
artistic arrangement of their advertising pages 

This anniversary number consists of 392 pages, 
including the cover, of which a good proportion 
are advertising pages. It is worth sending for 

E. A. WHEATLEY. 

Chicago, March 20, 1895. 
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SIXTH AVENUE AND 59TH STREET. 


A GREAT BILL-POSTING CONCERN. 
A. A. VAN BEUREN & Co. 


and sign painting have developed im- 

mensely of late years and the present out- 
look is of the most encouraging nature. Large 
fortunes are now invested in the business and its 
methods have been reduced to an exact science. 
Three firms may claim to handle the whole or 
nearly the whole of the business in this country. 
The R. J. Gunning Co., of Chicago, C. S. 
Houghtaling - the inimitable ‘‘ Hote’’—and A. A. 
Van Beuren & Co., of New York, the latter firm 
certainly doing the greater part of this city trade 
which, in itself, now assumes vast proportions. 
In an interview with Mr. Pratt, the active 
manager of the firm, we gathered from him some 
facts which cannot but be interesting to readers 
of ART IN ADVERTISING. He told us by way of 
explanation relative to this billing by them, that 
contracts for billing are usually made in advance 
with theatrical managers, at the commencement 
of each theatrical season. It is from this class 
of advertisers that we receive our largest run of 
business, and the demand for such advertising is 
increasing from year to year. 


il, aaa: ten os and commercial bill-posting 


In a number of the smaller towns over the 
country the regular bill-posting is controlled by 
the manager of the opera house or theater, but 
not so in the larger cities: the business is in the 
hands of private individuals, contracts being 
made with the various theaters at the beginning 
of the season for the posting to be done. The 
spaces are all selected and each theater having a 
distinct understanding as to the amount of work 
to be done, and the exact locations to be covered 
with paper for the season billing. If there be 
attractions of special merit at the regular first- 
class theaters, they put out extra paper, as they 
consider the regular bill-posting inadequate for 
the wants of the attraction. 

In the past few years the commercial adver- 
tiser, which we class as all advertisers, other 
than theatrical or circus people, is taking up 
bill-board display advertising with us on a very 
large scale, and we have been at times over-run 
with such contracts, in fact have been obliged to 
make contracts as far as three (3) months in ad- 
vance with such advertisers. This line of dis- 
play advertising does not seem to be taken up by 
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SIXTH AVENUE AND 4TH STREET. 


any one class of advertisers, but practically 
covers the whole field. There are times when 
we have contracts for table salt, flour, hams, 
coffee, dress goods, silks, clothing, pianos, pro- 
prietary medicines, newspapers, tagazines, 
periodicals, railroads, steamships, and, in fact, 
almost every class of business except savings 
banks and trust companies. We make contracts 
with the United States Government to post for 
them their recruiting posters. The experience 
of our firm covers nearly a quarter of a century; 
from a humble beginning in Harlem, then only 
covering the Harlem district, to our incompar- 
able facilities of the present day, with the terri- 
tory from Rye station and Yonkers to the Bat- 
tery. And looking back over this period of 
nearly a quarter of acentury, even to the most 
casual observer the growth of the bill-posting and 
changes must be very apparent, but to those 
who have watched its progress carefully, all 
bill-posting display advertising in the metropolis 
the advance made in the line of legitimate posting 
must be considered as bordering on the marvel- 
ous. 

Previous to the establishment of our firm in 
Harlem in 1872 there were no protected posting, 
or sign privileges, locations were free for all, 
and were made use of by petty bill-posting con- 





cerns without any expense; but, with the begin- 
ning of our firm, new ideas were formulated, 
new methods were employed, and to the 
advertiser every assurance was given that his 
rights would be protected and that his interests 
were our interests. 

Spaces suitable for posting and sign purposes 
were leased, and many rentals paid for the same, 
and to Mr. Van Beuren's far-seeing policy and 
thorough knowledge of the requisites of the 
business is largely due the success, prestige and 
reputation of our firm, until to-day itis the most 
energetic, persevering and aggressive. Our 
firm rapidly came to the front, the Harlem office 
was made a branch; headquarters were estab- 
lished in the down-town districts. With the 
growth of the metropolis so has our firm grown, 
and with the increased demand for posting and 
display advertising, by reason of new theaters 
commercial advertising, etc., our facilities have 
been increased from time to time, until now we 
are handling a business of nearly $200,000 per 
year, with an expense in one item alone of 
rentals exceeding $40,000 per annum. Not only 
in the mechanical handling of the business have 
great improvements been made, but in every- 
thing pertaining to the business, and in nothing 
is this so obvious as in the quality of the posting 


; a. 
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FOURTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 


and material furnished us by managers of the 
theaters, circuses andcommercial firms. Instead 
of the old wood-cut of years ago, we to-day are 
furnished with fine lithographed posters of 
elaborate design, printed on heavy paper, made 
expressly for such purposes, and practically 
water-proof. 

In the bulletin and wall sign display advertis- 
ing the artist of twenty (20) years ago was con- 
sidered an expert at $12 per week; to-day we 
employ artists to paint only portraits and fine 
cuts of trade marks, samples of dress goods, etc., 
to whom we pay a salary of $75 per week. Each 
of the firm’s personal experience has brought 
him in contact with every bill-posting and dis- 
play advertising firm inthe United States, and 
we are to-day in daily communication with such 
people from the entire country, in placing our 
contracts with commercial advertisers, sign- 
painters, etc. In this we are greatly facilitated 
by the Associated Bill-Posters’ Association of 


the United States and Canada, represented by 
Mr. Edward A. Stahlbrodt, with offices in the 
Cable Building, Broadway and Houston street. 
This organization was founded in Chicago, in 
July, 1891, and comprises all the prominent bill- 
posting and display advertising firms in the 
United States and Canada. 

The object of the Association is three-fold ; to 
better facilitate the handling of posting, sign- 
painting contracts, over the country, and for the 
honest and faithful fulfillment of all such con- 
tracts intrusted to any of its members. The 
National Association is divided into State Asso- 
ciations, each State having its own distinct and 
separate organization, thus the members are en- 
abled to keep in touch and the Association can 
aptly becalled the bill-posters’ fraternity. 

Each succeeding year the Association becomes 
more and more beneficial to its members and the 
general advertising public. Each year the 
National Association holds one convention, the 
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last being held at Philadelphia, Pa., July 11, 
12, 13 and 14 of last year. 

Posters are no longer displeasing and devoid of 
art; they were once and were often used for 
waste paper, but art has revolutionized all that 
and made them all precious. Not alone is the 
collector of stamps eager to secure the most 
striking specimens, on which his heart is set, but 
the connoisseur’s devotion is now for the poster. 
In Paris, for some time past, people have been 
securing specimens of some of the posters 
designed by the great French artists, Jules 
Chéret, Lautrec, Billett and many others. Mr. 
Edward Sagot, in Paris, has lately issued a cata- 
logue in which over 2,000 posters and placards 
were minutely described, and at present an ex- 
hibition of artistic posters is to be seen in Lon- 
don, and here in New York there has been a 
display of artistic posters at the Grolier Club for 
many weeks. The life of the poster on the bill- 
board is of quite a duration, but while the man 
who puts it up can materially assist in making it 
a thing of beauty to the public in the street, 
it cannot be to him what it may be to the 
connoisseur, who carefully preserves it as a 
joy forever. The power of posters as compared 
with other advertising mediums lies chiefly in 
their repeated attacks and persistent repetition. 
When a city is thoroughly billed, it means that 
you willcatch the public.eye many times aday, 
on the streets, on the bridges, on the cars, inthe 
parks, boulevards, in fact almost every corner 
and every square. You speak tothem regularly, 
repeatedly and persistently, whether they like it 
orno, and the public must necessarily be im- 
pressed from day to day as you follow up the at- 
tack unrelentingly. 

Your attack is everywhere and can there be 
any question as to the value of display advertis- 
ing when properly and thoroughly done ? 

Our price for protected and listed billing 
throughout the metropolis and suburban dis- 
tricts, for regular locations furnished in advance, 
is at the rate of four cents per sheet per week. 
Where the posters are displayed on stands, as 
chance may offer, with no list furnished in ad- 
vance, the rates are three cents per sheet per 
week. The price also varies considerably 
according to where the bill-board stands are 
located, and range in price from €2.5u to $10 per 
week for spaces 25 feet long by 10 feet high ; in 


Broadway, high on roofs along the ‘‘L" roads, 
entrances to ferries are particularly desirable 
locations. These are classed as special stands 
and no additional charge is made in keeping 
such locations properly covered. 

Our offices downtown are located at 128 Fourth 
avenue, between Twelfth and Thirteenth streets, 
and we occupy the premises on the southwest 
corner, covering 150 ft. on Fourth avenue and 
125 ft. on Thirteenth street. Everything in the 
office is systemized and handled under the direc- 
tion of one of the firm, and each department is 
separate and distinct from the others and is re- 
sponsible for the successful maintenance and 
service under such department. 

Solicitors are employed by the year, under 
salary, to visit advertisers and busfness institu- 
tions, theatrical and circus managers, not only in 
New York City and its adjacent territory, but as 
far west as St. Louis, north to St. Paul and east 
to Bangor, Me. 

The uptown offices are situated at 162 East 126th 
street, and it is from here that the upper part of 
the city is taken care of. All business transacted 
at this office is reported daily to our downtown 
offices, the two being connected by telephone. 
The posting service is handled as follows: 

The city is divided into territories or routes, 
with horses, wagons and men covering each route 
separate and distinct, and all such routes are 
covered twice daily. The downtown routes start 
from Fourth avenue shops and all territory from 
Sixty-fifth street to Battery on the east, and 
Ninety-sixth street to the Battery on the west 
side, under the control and direction of the fore- 
man at the Fourth avenue shops. We employ 
none but thoroughly reliable men on these routes, 
and inspectors are employed to check up their 
work daily. Diagram books are kept by the fore- 
man, showing each and every location, exactly 
what space is occupied by various advertising 
concerns, etc., and lists are made up and sub- 
mitted to advertisers from these diagram books. 

A force of carpenters are employed at the 
Fourth avenue shops and to take care of the con- 
struction and maintenance of all posting and sign 
privileges in their territory. The territory in the 
upper part of the city from Sixty-fifth street to 
Rye station, east side, and Ninety-sixth street 
to Yonkers station, west side, river to river, is 
handled from our uptown shops on the same lines 
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BROADWAY AND 37TH STREET. 


as adopted in our down-town service. A 
similar force of bill-posters, carpenters, foremen, 
etc., in fact, exactly the same service and meth- 
ods are employed to cover this part of the terri- 
tory as are used in covering the downtown terri- 
tory. General representatives, whose only duty 
is to secure available sites for bulletin and post- 
ing privileges are employed. The city is divided 
into sections, and it is the duty of these em- 
ployees not to let an available location slip 
through their hands without their attention. 
They are limited as to price of rentals to offer, 
and, as every owner of a display advertising 
privilege thinks his place is the best in the city, 
these representatives have to be nearly as sharp 
as a ‘‘ lightning-rod agent.”” This department is 
directly under the control and direction of one of 
the members of our firm ; and these employees 
oftentimes visit various sections of the country 
adjacent to New York City to secure lease of 
places owned by out-of-town parties. Asa rule, 
we do not take privileges offered us around old 
buildings coming down or new ones going up, 
unless some stipulated time is guaranteed for use 
of such places. Oftentimes in Broadway, streets 
adjacent to ferry houses, railroad stations, etc., 
where very large buildings may be in course of 
erection fora number of months, we avail our- 
selves of such privileges and often pay very high 
rentals for some, but try in every instance to 
secure locations that offer long-time leases. 

We furnish designs, sketches, estimates, etc., 
for posters and signs, to advertisers covering the 
metropolis and its suburban districts, and also 


make contracts with advertisers for display serv- 
ice for any or all sections of the United States, 
and are prepared to furnish statistics of popula- 
tionand amount of such display advertising re- 
quired in each and every city, village, town or 
hamlet in this country. 

Foreign posting material is put together in our 
shops to fit our bill-board spaces before being 
sent out to be posted. Onthe receipt of every 
shipment of posters the same is carefully counted 
and arranged in advance so as to fit each and 
every location accepted by the advertisers. Our 
distributing service is complete in every detail; 
we employ none but first-class, reliable men for 
this work, who are with us by the year and we 
guarantee in advance perfect and absolute satis- 
faction with every line of distributing we handle. 
This service is handled on the same plan as the 
posting and is divided into districts witha super- 
intendent over each gang of distributers, record 
is kept of every block and avenue done and 
such record handed in daily by each foreman 
and furnished to the advertisers when required. 
Our bulletin, wall and sign painting is under a 
separate department with a manager in charge, 
and none but first-class, reliable painters are em- 
ployed. This service is being largely extended 
by us and we control a large majority of the best 
locations in bulletin and sign advertising privi- 
leges, walls, etc., in the metropolis and subur- 
ban districts. Contracts for this line of display 
advertising usually run by the year—bill-posting 
contracts are made weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
six months and yearly. 
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BOSTON 


RETROSPECTIVE glance through the 

files of Boston papers of even so recent a 

date as 1891 shows in a most surprising 
manner with what tremendous strides the science 
of advertising has been developed, by the study 
of the possibilities of the types, the application 
of the illustrative arts, and --Intellect. 

In the first place, ‘' Necessity'’—in her 
maternal capacity—has brought forth the inven- 
tive, ingenious, educated and practical instincts 
of able and brilliant men and women. Adver- 
tising has been recognized by them to mean far 
more than mere statements, announcements of 
location, and the mention of articles and _ prices. 

It has been demonstrated that advertising is a 
separate and distinct art—‘‘ peculiar to itself,” 
after the manner of a certain well-known patent 
medicine saw, which, by the way, is an apt and 
timely object lesson of the results which may be 
obtained from a use of this art, and, judiciously 
applied, is not only a substitute for personal 
solicitation, but far surpasses it in results, effect- 
iveness and far-reaching utility. 

But—its application must be judicious, and 
the men and women who have given the matter 
conscientious study, and made x#xconventional 
the conventionalities of preconceived typeset- 
ting, have taken all this pains and trouble for 
the sake of making advertising matter more con- 
spicuous, most conspicuous, and for the sake of 
attracting attention and holding it. 

From time to time demands have been made 
for new forms of type, and, it being but a step 
to illustration, there has been an impetus given 
to reproductive processes. Literary and culti- 
vated people have contributed their best efforts 
in a mental and moral way, until at the present 
time there seems to be no possible opportunity 
for excuse should any form of advertising be 
lacking in essential features. 

To these pioneers, promoters, and exponents 
of the new school of advertising have been at- 
tracted a multitude of disciples, some apprecia- 
tive and receptive, many of the charlatan or 
‘* eclectic ’ type, which latter class hang out their 
shingles in an unblushing way, as ‘‘ physician”’ 
or ‘‘surgeon"’ (?), and whose whole stock of 
tools may be encompassed in an instrument much 
used by dentists. 


LETTER. 


To the first and representative class, their faith- 
ful adherents and henchmen, may be safely in- 
trusted the business of telling the whole world — 
or as much of it as you choose—anything it 
may be desirable to say; and telling it in the most 
pithy and direct way, and with extremest 
economy. 

We have in Boston our quotaof honorable and 
reliable newspapers, publications, newspaper 
and advertising agents whose whole time and 
talents are devoted tothe practicing of fin de szccle 
methods for selling goods—by proxy, if you like. 

We have in Boston all the accessories and ap- 
purtenances for successful publicity. 

Moral: Let Boston be your ‘‘ Mecca.” 

Notes —The outlook—from the advertising 
standpoint—for business this spring is good. I 
reflect the opinion and experience of a prominent 
advertising agent here, when I say that there is 
every indication that we are on the threshold of 
a period of business activity more nearly normal 
than has obtained for severalseasons. Experi- 
enced advertisers are placing contracts for space 
with their old-time confidence, and the new ad- 
vertisers—of which there are many cropping out 
—are beginning to come in line. 

Appropriate to newspapers and newspaper 
work, I may mention the fact that Brother Whit- 
ing, of the Aera/d, is in Jamaica on a pleasure 
trip, but has not taken the He7zaé/d with him, as 
the sign is still over the decor, and Col. Woods 
about the premises. Right here let me say--and 
I’m not paid for saying it either—that Col. 
Woods is the embodiment of allthatis courteous 
and agreeable as a business manager and gen- 
tleman. Our friend Chickey is slowly improving 
in health, and occasionally spends a few moments 
in the office, for the sake of inspiration and asso- 
ciation. The //era/d is an avowed patron of the 
impressionist school of art, as evidenced by 
their Sunday posters, which are, on the average, 
pretty good, although the color schemes are not 
exactly on the lines of forceful display. 

If I may be pardoned the expression, the Gloée 
is on earth, and a very bee hive of industry and 
activity. Mr. Chas. H. Taylor, Jr., who wields 
the managerial baton, is, however, never too 
busy to shake hands with a friend. and 1s only 
lacking in the element of forwardness, which 
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seems to be a part and parcel of the advertising 
profession, and the willingness to acknowledge 
his value and benefit to his paper. He has 
recently been made secretary of the Boston 
Daily Newspaper Association. 

Tom—pardon me, Mr. Downey (I really am 
very well acquainted with the gentleman, though 
I never ca.led him ‘‘ Tom” to his face)—is an 
enthusiast, true and loyal to his Alma Mater, 
and with his nut filled -crack and cranny with 
present and future plans for the G/oéde's pros- 
perity. May he be spared till the crack o’' doom ! 

The change in the management of the Journa/ 
finds its present incumbent in Mr. Francis M. 
Stanwood, vice Mr. O'Meara. I have not the 
pleasure of knowing the gentleman personally, 
but anticipate that felicity in the near future. 1 
know that the /ourna/ is prosperous though; and 
my friend Claflin (ask for ‘* Claff’’) pushing his 
end of the ‘‘good thing.” The Journal's half- 
tone illustrations are a wonder, and seem to be 
very popular. The Sunday announcements of 
this paper are mammoth affairs, and the most 
recent and current number is a representation 
of a court scene with the actor Wilson posing in 
the different characters present. 

Mr. E. A. Grozier, of that paper ‘‘ without a 
muzzle,” and his brother, are bravely holding 
their own. and are making a mighty good show- 
ing for the Post. Personally, I like the Post. I 
always have one of a Sunday, and my scrap 
books have many an illustration from its pages. 
Somehow the ink used on the Post is very black, 
and its effect, in contrast to the paper, makes a 
copy look you squarely in the face. 

There is the usual rivalry among newspaper 
agencies, whose peculiar business of smoothing 
away difficulties of a literary and executive 
nature—together with the offices of purchas- 
ing agents, brokers or jobbers of adver- 
tising space, brings them in strong competition. 
Advocating the use of printer's ink themselves, 
they are for the most part very consistent, and 
‘take their own medicine.” 

A few excellent examples of sensible news- 
paper work have developed the past month— 
mostly the result of trained experience; in one 
particular case at the hands cf a ‘“‘lay”’ brother. 

I take pleasure in reproducing one of a series 
of similarly planned ads. for Messrs. Seth W. 
Fowle & Sons. It is the idea of Mr. A. H. Wood, 
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For Colds. 


For Coughs. 


Wistar’s 


Balsam of Weld Cherry. 





Balsam of Wild Cherry, 


The Throat. The Lungs. 





of the S. R. Niles Agency. Occupying promi- 
nent positions on the first page of the different 
paners, the broad, double-column display, with its 
abundant contrast, has made ‘‘ Wistar’s”’ a thing 
to remember. This agency has a fine working 
force and is making fine connections and keeping 
them. The Walter M. Lowney Co.’s business is 
in their charge. My regards to you, Mr. 
Zerrahn. 

Mr. Wetherald, of Pettingell & Co., is a 
very busy man and, judging by the number 
of guests present when I called, and their solid, 
substantial business aspect, I should say that 
this firm has its full share of the grist that comes 
to the advertising mill. 

The revered name ‘‘ Lydia" appears on a large 
letter filein Mr. W.’s sanctum, so I suppose it is 
still the watchword of the firm. 


"y 
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What a woman Lydia is, anyway. 

Messrs. C. H. Guild & Co. are corkers— 
so to speak. They have a get-there sort of a 
manner and have been doing yeoman service for 
such firms as the ‘‘ Londonderry Lithia” and 
‘* Blood Wine” concerns. 

The only mistake they make in their office 
arrangement is that the wire grating opens the 
wrong way. Pardon me, gentlemen: If you 
would approach to the inner temple, open in- 
ward, your clients could get in more easily and 
atthe same time it would be more difficult for 
them to retire. See? 


HAVE had the pleasure of meeting both Mr. 
Dodd and Mr. Barber. The pleasant manner 
in which the latter assured me that he had a 
“tf ad. in ART IN ADVERTISING gave me the 
feeling that I could always depend on him for 
substantial reference, should any question of 
the utility of the magazine as a desirable me- 
dium in which to talk tothe many firms spending 
money for—— MONEY. 


THERE are others of which lack of space this 
week will not allow mention. I will take pleasure 
in looking them up and will thank them all if 
they will regard my circular communications as 
in the true advertising spirit, and assist me in 
accurately reflecting the true state of advertising 
affairs inthe Hub. 

The ad. ‘‘Get it at Norcross’,” is an inspiration 
of the junior Mr. Norcross,who plans the adver- 
tisingof his firm. He's a sturdy, robust young 
gentleman with practical advertising ideas, and 
I sincerely trust that his instincts, which are in 
the right line of advertising thought,may be cul- 
tivated to the point of profit to him and his 
firm. 


—_——— 


Miss KATE GRISWOLD, of the C. F. David 
Advertising Agency, has done me tho honor of 
calling at my sanctum-sanctorum, and, while I 
have been unable to return her courtesy, I 
would be doing her, and the few other women 
who have enlisted under the banner of ‘‘ More 
Light," a serious injustice, if I did not publicly 
express my opinion that their presence among 


the craft has not only a refining influence on 
office deportment- compelling respect and at- 
tention in the agonizing moments of solicitation 
—but makes possible the expression of interest- 
ing details of the thousand and one necessities 


and whims of womankind. 
Bonp, of Boston. 


AN extremely neat advertisement ts the little 
thermometer furnished by Taylor Bros. Co. 
for the Vacuum Oil Co. The card is about six 
by four inches, the thermometer being placed at 
one side and the advertisement occupying the 
remaining space. This is a substantial and prac- 
tical advertising souvenir. 


Mr. G. H. E. HAWKINS is a young man well 
known in the advertising trade, having occupied 
the position of advertising manager for the Over- 
! man Wheel Company 
for a_ considerable 
time. He has just 
resigned his position 
with them, and is 
now writing and plac- 
ing the advertising 
for E. C. Stearns & 
Co., of Syracuse, N. 
Y., makers of the 
Stearns bicycle, well 
known as the ‘“ Yel- 
low Fellow,” from 
the fact that it is equipped with yellow rims. 
We have no fear but in his new position he 
will prove a success. 





MR. G. H. E. HAWKINS 


THE price of the Kansas City 7Zimes has been 
reduced to ten cents per week, and for this small 
sum they will send a copy of the daily edition of 
from ten to sixteen pages, and Sunday edition of 
from twenty-four to thirty-two pages. It will 
thus be the largest newspaper published in the 
Southwest. It is the only Democratic newspa- 
per circulating through a wide territory in this 
section of the country, and is recognized as the 
leading morning newspaper of Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories. Mr. Geo. B. Hische is the advertising 
manager. 
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WE'VE STRUCK IT 
ADVERTISING THERMOMETER 
NOVELTY 


that is attractive, mailable and cheap. 
Mr. J. E. Powers, 54 Wall Street, N. Y., says: 





‘“Your card thermometer for Vacuum Oil Co. is about the only 
good advertising gift I ever saw, and it is extremely good if the 
advertiser does his part as well as you do yours.” 


To a limited number of canvassers with satisfactory reference 
we will pay a liberal commission. 


Send toc. in stamps for sample 


Taylor Brothers Company 


Manutacturers of Thermometers for all purposes ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Our Columns 
And the columns of the entire religious press are 
better patronized than ever before, simply be- 


cause they reach the very best class of homes, and 
advertisers are finding this out. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
Publishes the advertisements of the leading adver- 
tisers, and has held them for several years. The 


following are the facts that have induced adver- 
tisers to use our columns: 








A family religious paper—g6,000 subscribers—so cents a line with liberal dis- 
counts—reading matter on every advertising page—it yields profitable returns. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY 
Advertising Manager , 646 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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HOME OFFICE: 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York Q 


E. B. HARPER, President 
“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK” 


* And when the flood arose, the stream beat uchemently upon that 
house and could not shake tt; for tt was founded upon a rock,” 


THE KEY-STONE-COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 





*“*A bird in hand is worth two in “Seek aw ee =O A bird in hand 1s worth two in 

the bush." OS OE the bush." 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over P ; ; ‘ , ; ‘ ; ‘ ; : 98,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds ‘ , é ; , : ; . ; . $135,000 
Bi-flonthly Income exceeds J ‘ : . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘< é P ‘ §0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds fi ' : ' ; : "i ‘i ‘ 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over ; ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 28,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over : ; i : ‘ : ‘ . ‘ A 81,000,000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ‘ ‘ ‘: 3 4 - 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find. the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the J/anagrrs, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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VOLUME 7 N°7 (MN 79) eu 
| PRICE 25 CENTS PER YEAR - MAY 1895 THE GANNETE & MORSE CONCERN | 


MAINE 
Copyright, 1895, by The Gannett & Morse Concern, 





THE REASON 


It is because over one million and a quarter 
Families read it, study it and re-read it 
that, ‘‘If you put it in Comfort, it pays.’’ 


SPACE of agents or direct. Home Office, Augusta, Maine ; Boston, 
John Hancock Building; New York, Tribune Building. 
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We Arc Positive 


We used to say ‘“¢we think 


@A 


S55 


we can be of more and better 





service to you than any other 


S5IS99VSISSSSISSSSSSSSSSSSNNS ON 


advertising agency.” 

Now we say “we can; no 
doubt about it. Many adver- 
tisers who have completed the 
circuit of agencies have settled 
down to do business with us 
exclusively. 


Write to find out why. 
Lord & Thomas 


Newspaper and 
Magazine Advertising 


45-49 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


Messi sess sseseeeesssssssssssceeesccessssesssssscscssssessssseesssssss 
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Do You Use Bottles=~ 


If so, write USHER & OSBORNE, 


89 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Manufacturers’ Agents) 


=2")NEW ENGLAND GROCER ES" 


The Only Grocery Trade 
Paper in New England 


We refer to any Wholesale Grocer in Boston 
Weekly. 72 Pages. Subscription $2.00 per year 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
A. C. DOWSE, Manager 


Grocers’ Exchange, Boston 
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BON D, oF BOSTON, . . . 16 Central Street. 





A Thinker of Advertising Thoughts .. . 
A Writer of Advertising [Matter ..... 
- Originator of Advertising Ideas . . . . 
Furnisher of Advertising [laterials . .. . 
A Firm Believer in Advertising . .. . 
Represents “Art in Advertising” . .. . 
oe ew ew hw hl whl whl eh ehCUe™CeSCdn NN@w EEnngland.. 


SEE HIM! 





- Copyright by A. T. Bond, :893. 





THe MAYFLOWER 


‘* A paying and very satisfactory medium.” 
—TuHe McMvuL_en Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago, Il. 





‘Never received better returns from any medium of any class." 
—Co.ican & McArezs, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Refer any of your prospective customers to us.”’ 
—ALFRED Peats, Chicago, II. 


** The returns were most satisfactory.” 
—W. ATLEE Burpeg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘**Our inquiries jumped when we increased space.” 
—Bestuoven Orcan Co., Washington, N. J. 


Pays ADVERTISERS 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 


JHE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 8,000. 





es pes ess gr a 
THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 


NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. INGauts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. _ 








MERICAN CITIZEN, Boston, Leading A. P. A. 

paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 
EFLECTOR, acknowledged the best home magazine, 

pak published 48 Oliver St., Boston. ; 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


eee ee 


TH E DISPATCH, Chicago’s brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
a HA Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 














MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 8,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 








COLORADO.— Denver. 


HE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: “ Largest 
circulation in Colorado.” 





CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 


the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 
TEXAS.—Houston. 








OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Becxwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


a 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


ALBANY, N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 
T E HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 


ers. $1.00 a year. Send for Advertising Rates, 78 
Reade Street, N. Y 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 
HURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION syndicate of 2 
Church MAGAZINES. 35,000 copies into the homes of 
church members. 


TABLE TALK, circulation 28,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 


is a first-class 








HE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


Bate STATE JOURNAL. 
Sunday, Weekly. 





Leading Paper, Daily, 





PRINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 124 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever known, 
$1.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world began. 


4 cents a pound. 


Address 


Illustrated 


rice list free on_application 
ILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printer’s Ink 


Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Advertising Experts. 


ANTED-—A position with the advertising department 
of a first-class publication after May 1, by a thorough 


business man desirin 
McCORMICK, 96 


to enter the advertising field. JAS. 
ontgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Write THE Parvin AGency, Cincinnati, O., for list of 


paying papers. 


THE ST. AUGUSTINE NEWS offers a beautiful set of ‘* COSMEON ” TOILET ARTICLES—brush, comb and 


mirror—the new aluminum product of the Florence Manufacturing Company, to the 
For conditions write to F. G. 


number of English words from the word ‘* Cosmeon.”’ 


erson who shall make the greatest 
arry, Publisher, Utica, N. Y. 
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, oo The 
fiearthstone 
AND DRAW 


3 PROFITABLE TRADE 


Circulation, 0,000 every month. 
Subscription price, 25c. per year. 
Advertising rates moderate. 


The Hearthstone Pays Advertisers..... 


Address, 285 Broadway, NEW YORK 


| IPPIN COITS x 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


A COMPLETE NOVEL we 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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America’s (greatest [Illustrated Paper 
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BICYCLING, YACHTING, AMATEUR 
ATHLETICS, BASEBALL, AND ALL 

SES SPORTING EVENTS ARE CAREFULLY 
DEPICTED: 


BEST * - Summer Resorts 


SEND FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


William L. Miller, Advertising reneger, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BEST eet 


week 
W V Re CHES ne UDGE is never t 
}- H ? INTELLIGENT and most J lo 
PROGRESSIVE : 
PEOPLE 





Send for sample copies aad special Resort Rates 
o Fifth Ave., New York 
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IF... 
BILL-POSTING———— 
Can be made a definite assurance of prominent position for 


every sheet posted—a certainty of continued maintenance 
is period contracted for—and if your paper is good 


VALUABLE ADVERTISING 


If you're all right on the latter point you will be secure 
in the former two in dealing with se 


The St. Louis Bill Posting fain 


R. J. GUNNING, Prest. 
516 WALNUT STREET 
ST. LOUIS, ro. 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 


ébiakivies, via eG tore Og 
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Unbiased Opinions. 


My experience (in Summer- 
Resort advertising) covers the 
past seven years. Several single 
advertisements have _ brought 
back fifty times their cost, not 
to say anything of the great 
indirect results which have fol- 
lowed. I have also found that 
the best mediums are the most 
profitable, and cheap advertising 
never pays. The largest returns 
have come from The Evening 
Post, The Outlook, The Na- 
tion, The Churchman. It is 
the tenth, sometimes the twen- 
tieth, insertion that fetches.— 


Charles F. Wingate, in Art in Ad- 


vertising, N. 1. 





The Evening Post has been 
for several years the best even- 
ing paper in America for hotel 
advertising. . . . The ad- 
vertiser who will use but one 
evening paper in New York City 
will, nine times out of ten, act 
wisely i in selecting The Evening 
Post. No other has so large an 
advertising patronage. 

In influence and respectability 

The Evening Post easily takes 

the lead among evening papers. 
—Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


For estimates of the cost of ad- 
vertising, proofs and other infor- 
mation address 


THe Eveninc Post 


206-210 Broapway, New York 
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QUEEN OF GREECE. 


Half Tone and Line Work. Buildings, Catalogues, etc., etc. Original 


Sketches. 


H. C. Brown, 8o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WHY WORRY 


ABOUT IT? 


IS IT WISE °° worry about 


your advertising 
when we are willing to take the responsi- 


bility ? 
O BUSINESS MAN can afford the 
time to thoroughly master the art of 
advertising. Itis ‘‘time elaborately | 


thrown away.”’ 
profitably employed. 


He might be more 


Every man 
to his specialty 


HEN an advertiser does his own adver- 

tising it is ‘‘speculation;’’ when he 

does it through an experienced agent it is ‘‘in- 
vestinent.”’ 


oer your Agent carefully. You engage 

a lawyer who has made a reputation; a 
doctor who has wrought cures for a generation ; 
a bank which has weathered financial storms. 
We have helped two generations to make 
money and save it, by showing how, when and 
where advertising should be done to produce 


The best results 
with the least expenditure 


Let us 
Hear from you 


Newspaper Advertising Agency 


22 School St. 
BOSTON 


Mutual Reserve Bidg. 
NEW YORK 


PETTINGILL & CO. . 


| © arelaee iat of Summer Resort Hotels, Board- 

ing Houses, Farm Houses who desire to bring 
their establishments to the notice of good customers can do 
so by advertising in the Classified 


PSEA SORIO 


Inserted in every issue of 


CHURCH 


A) macazines40 


Published for Forty of the 
Leading Churches of 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK and BOSTON. Seven 
lines (one-half inch), in the entire list, during MAY, JUNE, 
JULY and AUGUST, will reach over 500,000 READ- 
ERS. The cost is nine dollars per month. Further par- 


' ticulars and sample copies on application to 


THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 
10 So. 18th Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Forum 
The Forum 
The Forum 


It stands 
As an 


ADVERTISING . [LEDIUM 








As it does 
intellecutally 


The Leading Review of World 


it has a larger circulation than ail 
the other non-iliustrated maga- 
zines of America combined 


The Forum Publishing Company 
New York 
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Dy a IN ADVERTISING its issued on the 
jifth of every month, price one dollar a 

year in advance. 
All the cuts used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 


nominal prices. 


Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 


‘ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 


be ready for delivery on the 15th imst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
So Fifth Avenue, 
New Yark. 
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THE GARVIN MACHINE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS ANDO OECALTAS IN 


MACHINERY. 


NEw YorK, Sept. 7, 1894 


WINTHROP PRESS, 
City. 

Gentlemen:--We are well satisfied with 
the work, and the time in which you got out 
our 1894 catalogue. Recognizing our book 
as one of the most difficult to arrange, in 
the trade, we attach no little credit to 
you on this account. We will surely give 


you a call for our next catalogue. 
Yours very truly, 


THE GARVIN MACHINE CO., 
GEO. K. GARVIN, Prest. 
(L) 


Price 1oc. a Copy $1.00 a Year 
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DR. DEPEW 


The wise and witty, says that he would 
not sit up one hour after his usual time to 
make a hundred dollars, but that he would sit up all night for a week rather than lose a 
hundred dollars. 7 . ) 
This is Mr. Depew’s happy way of hitting off the universal unwillingness to lose what we 
have once acquired. This same desire to hold what has been gained has made many a 
newspaper advertiser, and will make many more. A successful business man may be 
willing to let well enough alone, but when he sees his trade put in jeopardy or reduced by 
the newspaper advertising of a progressive competitor, he will sit up nights to keep his 
place in the procession. ; ‘ 


Whatever his line, the man who wishes to make or keep trade should be interested in 

learning how others have accomplished this by Newspaper advertising, and with the co- 

operation of : 
N. W. AYER & SON 

NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, PHILADELPHIA 


Digitized by Google 
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If you put it in Comfort it pays. 


COPYRIGHTED FEATURES: 


Comfort’s Prize Stories. 
Comfort’s Cycling Club. 
Comfort’s Palmistry Club. 
Comfort’s Busy Bees. 
Comfort’s Kitchen Chats. 
Comfort’s Fashion Talks. 
Comfort’s Children’s Circle. 
Comfort’s New York Fads. 
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Homes Homes 


Homes Homes : =x 
= H0m Yo WOM NOM 
womes Homes <tc, SHORMOR NOM, OCs 

MILLION AND A TER 
Homes Homes Des, ws 23 3 home? Fomess 






Homes Homes 
Homes Homes 


omes Homes 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
$5.00 per line. 
$70.00 per inch. 
$2,750.00 per page. 
GUARANTEED CIRCULATION: 


A million and a quarter 
each and every issue. 


HOME OFFICE- BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, JOHN HANCOCR BUILDING. TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
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Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 
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Published by Tue ART IN ADVERTISING Co. 
80 Firth Avenur, New York. 


Cuicaco Orrice, New Yorx Lirs BuILpinc. 
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HY C. Brown, President. E. L. Sylvester, Editor. 
Copyright. All rights reserved. 








ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





F Christ came to a department store, how 
would He run it? That is practically the 
subject recently discussed in Philadelphia, 

and we reprint from 70-day some remarks of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s at the meeting. Mr. Wanamaker 
listened to an address in Which it was claimed 
“that no true Christian would conduct business 
“anywhere as it was conducted to-day, and that 
-every laborer was entitled to a share in the 
~> profits. It was an entirely friendly conference, 
» and we regret that our space does not permit us 
._sto render a full report. Particular emphasis was 
‘<laid on the point that men are not paid alike. 
~ Some get more thanthey are worth, while others 
“. get less, etc. At all events modern competition 
was contrary tothe spirit of Christ, and wholly 
£ wrong. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s reply was in substance as 
follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Well, I guess I might as well surrender at the start. Let 
me tell you first how I came to be here to-nght. Some 
weeks ago my friend Dr. Morgan—I see him now in the 
audience and he looks like General Howard—did any one 
ever tell you. Doctor, that you looked like General Howard ? 
—No, sir. Well, you do very much—as I was saying, Dr. 
Morgan sent me a paper called the Nationalist contain- 
ing a criticism that seemed to me pretty severe from 
my standpoint, and when the Doctor came in we talked 
about it and I said: ‘If you'd like to bring the man who 
wrote that. to see me, I’d like to talk with him,"’ and he 
did, and I have conversed with him several times, and 
through his persuasion have come here to-night to talk 
matters over with you. 

I appreciate the kindness and the ability of the address 
that been made tome. And if I could believe that the 
ideas aed eis in it were practical, I would give up my 
partnership and go into the work at once. There is nothing 
so well worth living for. I have tried in my way—per- 
haps not in the right way, but I have tried, and I have be- 
come discouraged. 

It is a delusion that men do not get what they are worth. 
Now and then a man is unfortunate, I grant, but as a rule 
men get what they are worth. Why, it's the hardest thing 
in the world to find a clean, strong, earnest, upright young 
man—they’re as scarce as hen’s teeth. I had a boy working 
for me once at three dollars a week—I only got two dollars 
and fifty cents when I began—and the boy’s father, who 
was loom boss in a factory, came to me and said he guessed 
he'd take his boy out; he could make more in the factory. 
‘** How much?” I asked. ‘‘ Four dollars a week.” “ Well, 
let him alone and he'll be getting five a week here after a 
while."” When the boy was getting eight dollars the father 
came again, and again I persuaded him to leave the 
boy with me. When the boy was getting ten dollars 
a week the father came again and said he was going to 
take the boy away. What for?” ‘He isn’t makin 
enough money."" “What will you do with him?” 
him in the factory?” ‘‘How much will he get?” 
** Twelve dollars first—fifteen afterward."’ ‘‘ Any more ?”’ 
‘* Yes, he may get to be loom boss.’’ ‘‘ What will he make 
then?” ‘Seventy-five dollars a month.” “‘ Well, then, let 
the boy alone, he'll be getting a hundred a month here 
some day."" I had the hardest work to get that man to 
ema his boy, and we are paying the boy now $1,000 a 
month. 
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It seems to me there is nothing for it but education, and 
such discussion as this. I am working in that way—help- 
ing to educate several hundred of young men and women— 
some of them are learning ecnogree y,and I ought to 
have had one of them here to take down the professor’s fine 
words. I have tried other things. I went one evening, 
with an earnest worker, into what are called the ‘‘ slums 
—I don’t often go, for I like tokeep unpleasant things out 
of my life instead of g ing to them—but I went this one 
evening with my friend, and I talked to some thirty fallen 
women. I said: ‘Do you like this life?’’ “No.” ‘Do 
you expect to stay in it?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ When do you expect 
to get out of it?” ‘‘Don’t know exactly when; hope a 
chance will offer sometime.’”’ ‘‘Is your mother living?” 
**Don’t ask me that.” “You know this gentleman?’’ 
pointing to my friend. ‘“‘ Yes.”’ ‘‘ And trust him?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘Well, he will tell you that I am responsible and will do as 
I say, and I say that if you will leave this life right now, 
you shall have a good home, and |! will do my best to get 
you employment, and I think | can do it, and you can live 
an honest life from now on,”’ and how many of those 
women do you think accepted the offer? Only one and she 
was sick. 1 was discouraged. 

I have tried profit-sharing also. Years ago Governor 
Geary appointed me to investigate the Rochdale coipera- 
tive undertakings, and I made a report. It is filed away at 
Harrisburg now, I suppose. I tried profit-sharing in my 
store ; distributed $10c,coo. But my people had no idea of 
thrift. One woman took her $150 and bought a piano, 
another bought a silk dress, and so on, no idea of saving. 
I was discouraved. Maybe I didn’t try the right way, but 
it was not a success. I offered to pay them interest if they 
would save their money and put it into the store—they 
thought I wanted to increase my capital, and wouldn't do 
it. I could have borrowed plenty of money for less interest 
than I offered them. I do not say I have given it up; a 
committee of the employees has the matter still under con- 
sideration, but they report that at present nothing can be 
done. There is nothing for it but education. : 

You must educate the people up to brother-love prices ; 
if I should charge brother-love prices now | would be in 
the sheriff's hands in a few weeks. As for men who deal 
unjustly with their employees, ] think you can make a 

ublic sentiment that will make it too warm for a man who 
is robbing labor. No man ever made $150,000,000, or even 
$50,000,coo—he may have captured it in a sort of way, but 
he never made it. I shall be glad to answer any questions 
you wish to ask me—try to answer them, ! mean, for you 
may ask some I cannot answer. 





THE papers everywhere give evidence, in their 
news columns, of the general revival which has be- 
come at last ocularly apparent. The great cotton 
manufacturing districts in New England have re- 
sumed wages on the same basis as prevailed in 
1892, and in some instances there has been a slight 
advance. More than 40,000 employees in Fall 
River and New Bedford have been affected. The 
New York Sun, which has been pessimistic for 
months, has at last been forced to concede that, 
in spite of Cleveland's administration, the coun- 
try is rapidly recuperating. It is, of course, too 
bad to have such a thing happen ; but facts are 
stubborn things and cannot be denied. The vast 
army of unemployed has practically disap- 
peared. The amount of money involved in build- 
ing operations and improvements in New York 
City alone, this spring, is greater than at any 
other period in its history. As every man thinks 
his own trade is the worst, it is only fair to say 
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that, while advertising in general shows signs of 
apathy, there is yet every reason to feel encour- 
aged. Spring business, on the whole, has been 
fairly good. We have become so accustomed to 
bewailing the hard times that, toa certain ex- 
tent, we doubt the improvement. We are, of 
course, approaching what is unquestionably the 
dullest season of the year in advertising circles, 
but there is every prospect that the summer will 
be more active than ever and that the fall busi- 
ness, which will commence early in July, will be 
greater in volume than ever before. 


THE city of Chicago is now practically with- 
out a Democratic paper, and the possibilities of 
the vacant field will, doubtless, soon attract the 
attention of capitalists. Mr. Kohlsaat’s pur- 
chase of the 7imes-Herald, and its conversion 
into a Republican paper, removed the last im- 
portant Democratic organ. That there will be 
interesting developments in Chicago before long 
goes without question. 





It is said, on excellent authority, that the 
story-guessing contests which are now in vogue 
among the daily papers are adding quite a good 
deal to the circulation. A Western paper is now 
advertising largely for stories of mystery with 
this end in view. The idea is that the reader is 
to guess the outcome of the story and receive 
a cash prize for his dexterity in this connection. 
It is always an open question whether schemes 
of this sort are really worth the work put in 
them. After all, there is nothing quite so good 
as the creed we used to print at the head of this 
journal. ‘‘There is no forcing process for 
building up a circulation that can be permanently 
depended upon. All temporary expedients 
based on this principle are, sooner or later, apt 
to react at a loss. The first and paramount 
thing is to print a steadily progressive and re- 
liable journal of such merit, that, being once 
seen and read, it will create a demand for the 
next number.” 

It may be slow, but it’s worth something when 
you get there. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $7.00 per 
year in advance. 


REMARKED in these columns a month or 
two ago that I thought the articles on the 
last twenty-five years of current history 

would doubtless help Scribner’s considerably, and 
I am grateful to note in substantiation that the 
publishers have already announced the important 
fact that the number containing the first of the 
series was quickly exhausted and that the suc- 
ceeding issues have fallen short of the demand. 
There is nothing, after all, like getting your 
head out of the clouds occasionally and walking 
on earth with the common herd. 





I HAVE all along contended that the larger 
magazines were inclined to shoot over the heads 
of the people. There never was such a travesty 
on art as the dialect humbug that was so much 
in vogue not long ago. It is still an open ques- 
tion with me whether the stuff wasn’t ‘ pi,” 
pure and simple. Of course a bit of genuine 
artistic work will never capture the plaudits of 
the crowd. In every great popular success there 
is a Strain of commonplaceness. That’s the funda- 
mental basis of its popularity. But dialect 
stories, humor of the latter-day Mark-Twain 
brand, and poems that read backward as well as 
forward, have no place in the successful maga- 
zine of to-day. 





THAT there is a healthy demand for good 
literature of the less artistic sort, there is no 
doubt. Last month the Sun gave a tremendously 
enthusiastic send-off to Annie Trumbull Slos- 






RANDOM 
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sin’s cameo in Zhe Atlantic, entitled ‘‘Dumb Fox- 
glove.” It is probably as neat a bit of work as 
ever appeared in 7he Atlantic or anywhere else, 
and yet the average magazine reader wouldn't 
know it unless he were told. Asacirculation raiser 
it wouldn't be worth a red, still, in one sense, I’d 
rather have written it than ‘‘Trilby.” As an 
editor of a popular magazine I should have de- 
clined it. So if anybody thinks it is easy to run 
a magazine he will soon find that a job in the 
gas works, while not so remunerative, is more 
conducive to longevity, and that’s what we're 
here for. 





A MAN must be fastidious indeed if he cannot 
find his wants supplied in the various attractions 
offered by the current magazines. In Scribner's 
there is a number of articles that are of more 
than passing interest just at present. Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith has a paper on Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, illustrated by reproductions of Mr. Ab- 
bey’s pastels. If the latter were given in color 
it would be a great feature. I often wonder why 
the possibilities of color illustration are not more 
carefully considered by the art department in 
cases of this kind. Mr. James B. Townsend, 
who organized the Michaux Club, writes on the 
social side of bicycling, and hitsa popular craze 
at the right time. Miss Marguerite Merring- 
ton, author of ‘‘Captain Lettarblair,” also 
handles the same subject touching on women; 
and Dr. J. West Roosevelt treats of the subject 
froma physician’s standpoint. Anthony Hope 
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and Mrs. Humphry Ward are also down fora 
turn. Mr. Melville E. Stone writes on Chicago 
before the fire, after the fire, and_ to-day. 
‘Then there is a chapter on posters with 
another lot of black illustrations which would 
be greatly improved by _ color. Richard 
Harding Davis and Miss Goodloe contribute 
short stories, and Professor Andrews continues 
his story of the last twenty-five years bringing 
us up tothe famous Tilden and Hayes contro- 
versy and the centennial. Mr. Duncan Edwards 
writes on athletic clubs, and Mr. Robert Grant 
reaches the summer widower in his series on 
the art of living. Poor hubby makes a great to 
doabout being left alone, but he wouldn't have 
it changed for worlds. 





ANOTHER magazine, the contents of which are 
particularly interesting, is the Cosmopolitan. 1 
sometimes wish the numbers of this popular pub- 
lication were more uniformly even. They bunch 
their hits. Some issues are interesting from cover 
to cover, while others show a decided falling off. 
Considering the price, however, the contents of 
Mr. Walker’s publication are certainly entitled 
to respect. They show a commendable desire to 
maintain a high literary standard in conjunction 
with a low price. In my statement last month 
regarding the effect on sales of the reduction in 
price, it appears that I was misled somewhat by 
the magazine’s own figures ; and instead of re- 
maining as they were, the decrease in price had 


A DAY IN PHILADELPHIA ; 
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a marked effect on the sales. Of the World’s 
Fair number some 400,000 copies were disposed 
of, which brought the average up. As a matter 
of fact the cut in price from 25 to 15 cents has 
netted a gain of about 80,000 per month. A still 
further reduction to 10 cents would doubtless do 
much toward an additional increase. The (oe - 
mopolitan doesn't get credit for the full merit of 
the matter that isin it, probably because the 
management doesn’t take the trouble to let the 
public know. Ifthe Cez/ury had printed an arti- 
cle by Napoleon himself, as the Cosmorolitan did 
last year, Mr. Ellsworth would have simply 
swamped the public with posters, press notices, 
literary review advertisements, and goodness 
knows what not. 

The removal of the publication to Irvington 
has certainly placed it in possession of the most 
complete plantin the business. 





I NOTICE the weeklies are coming in for a fair 
share of business. There seems to be an im- 
pression in some quarters that the day of the 
weekly has gone by. Certainly the weekly in 
this country does not equalin importance the 
weekly in England. But judging from the busi- 
ness in Leslte's, Harper's, Puck, Judge, Vogue and 
Truth one need have no fear as to the stability 
and popularity of the weekly. /sdge's Bicycle 
number and Les/te’s Easter number were specially 
commendable. 


MOSTLY IN STREET CARS. 


By CASWELL A. Mayo. 


TOOK a sleeper on the owl train from New 
York to Philadelphia. 

Emerging from the Broad street station I 
saw looming large against a wall across the 
square and beyond the equestrian statues of Gen- 
eral Thomas ‘‘and another,” the startling 
legend 


Don’t be Woozy. 


Now, why Philadelphia should welcome her 
arriving guests with this somewhat discourteous 
suggestion I do not exactly understand. In fact 
I am not quite clear as to what it means to be 
‘* woozy”’ and fail to see how chewing ‘‘ the gum 


that’s round”’ can prevent one from becoming 
“‘ woozy,” whatever it is that the advertiser may 
mean by resurrecting this obsolete form of the 
adjective oozy. 





The barber shops in the vicinity are closed. I 
take a west bound cable car and find that the 
advertising manager of this street car line woos 
Mercury through Euterpe. 





THIS PLACE TO LET to 


those who would change ‘ business 
bad ”’ to business good. 
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Its price is low, its power is high. 
To bring folks to your store to buy. 


And not for himself alone does he invoke the 
gentle muse, for I think I see his sign manual, 
or at the very least, the influence of his school, 
elsewhere than inthe cards of the company itself. 


WHERE ? 


EVERYWHERE 


FELS-NAPHTHA SOAP. 


This card stands prominently out. 





The car company believes in combining pre- 
cept with example, for in another space they in- 
form those who go down to the city by cable that 

The Eye notes what is printed here, 

The Mind remembers terse and clear. 


The Need arises for your wares, 
The Reader to your store repairs. 





THE everlasting Hump is seen on the Earth’s 
satellite while several of the characters who 
figure in ‘‘ Mother Goose” disport themselves 
thereabout. 





THE Philadelphia street cars stop on the hither 
side of the street at a crossing, and nearly all the 
trolley cars have large and apparently useful 
fenders. These two precautions are,no doubt, 
mainly responsible for the vastly better showing 
which Philadelphia makes than does Brooklyn 
in the mortality from trolleys. 

[An order has just been promulgated in Brook- 
lyn, by the way, directing conductors to stop the 
cars at the hither side on reaching a street cross- 


ing. | 





MAKE a bath of dew and flowers 

For the little one of ours, 

Doctor says such talk is bosh— 
. An Ivory Soap and water wash 

Is best to bathe the baby in 

And so preserve his dainty skin. 


This sonnet is accompanied by an illustration 
fairly well done, and is presumably one of the 
choice collection made by the Ivory Soap people 
in their prize contest. 





THE black and red craze seems to have worn 
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itself out in Philadelphia car advertisements, for 
the coloring as well as the drawing is, for the 
most part, quite sane. As yet I have seen no 
trace of Aubrey Beardsley. 





I fancy that nothing less chilling than the 
shadow of the gilded dome overlooking Boston 
Commons can be responsible for the air of re- 
serve and of extreme gentility which shows 
itself, both in the matter and the manner, of the 
following card. 


A Striking Individuality 


which every connoisseur notes in 
TANNHAEUSER is due to the 
uniform care and skill exercised in 
the manufacture of that beverage. 
It is always excellent. 





THERE are no job-lots in the Philadelphia 
street carad spaces. In the Brooklyn ‘‘L” I see 
offers at cut rates until May 1. The Philadel- 
phian does nothing socheap-Johnish. He utilizes 
the vacant spaces for thecultivation of the muses 
—and his is ever a cheerful muse, singing of 
success, of prosperity, of happiness, of better 
days tocome. It would be a distinct loss if a// 
the spaces were sold, for then we should not 
have the joy of his poems. On the Spruce street 
line, he remarks, in red ink this time: 


Count how many signs you see, 
Now on view within this car. 
Would these firms remembered be 
If theircards you could not see? 


Assuredly not—but I had reached my corner, 
and ‘did not have time to count them. 





I aM mistaken. Aubrey Beardsley has ar- 
rived. I had thought otherwise. This fx 
de siecle, or, as Max Nordau would call him, 
jin de race artist on an age of degenerates, 
is represented, or, at least, his school is, by 
a black and white showing Cupid disconso- 
late by a smoldering fire, which is insufficient 
to warm a maid whose head and shoulders only 
we see. The girl turns her back on Cupid, giv- 
ing him what our own Chimmie Fadden would 
characterize as ‘‘ der icy shoulder, der glassy eye 
and der marble heart.” In fact, she seems so 
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completely ‘‘ out” with Cupid that it looks as 
though she might, upon slight additional provo- 
cation, give him the crowning infamy of ‘‘ der 
frozen foot.” 
Below is the legend, 
A HINT FOR VALENTINE'S DAY. 





Tus I noted on April 2. Philadelphia is 
proverbially slow. Euterpe interprets: 


STUPID CUPID. 


Poor little boy, the lass is coy; 
He cannot fire her soul, 

For all too tame is Love’s bright flame, 
Why not try Bradley's coal? 


Who and where Mr. Bradley is (this is not the 
deacon of Asbury Park) is told us in red ink, in 
panels one on each side. 





THERE was an interesting story about wine of 
cod-liver oil, by Henry K. Wampole & Co., but I 
had to change cars. 
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NOTHING impressed me especially on the streets 
save the ‘‘ Don’t be Woozy” sign and a display 
of bromo-soda in the windows of Wm. R. Warner 
& Co., who don’t seem vastly frightened at the 
‘* bromo” war, if one may judge by their window 
display. 





WHEN an advertiser is carrying an elegant 
line of goods such as are likely to be purchased 
by people of taste and means, he knows, or 
ought to know, that nothing but a superior kind 
of advertising will fit the case. If, on the con- 
trary, he wishes to reach the general public, he 
must adapt his ads, as nearly as possible, to the 
average taste and comprehension; must aim 
neither too high nor too low. Too much dig- 
nity and elegance would suggest high prices to 
many people, and therefore frighten them off ; 
while, on the other hand, a too-familiar tone, or 
too much commonplaceness of any sort, would 
keep away another desirable class of customers. 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


ITH the advent of Easter bonnets and 
\W ‘*fixins” galore, it would seem that cer- 
tain lines of trade have received a mighty 
impetus. With these same bonnets and the other 
accessories and appurtenances of women’s attire 
the dear creatures are making a great showing, 
and are in evidence at all the dry goods stores 
and other emporiums devoted totheir needs and 
whims. They are spending money, too—real 
money, and buying necessities and luxuries right 
and left. 

This is unmistakably the opening of the spring 
campaign for business, and the women are the 
motive power that sets the wheels of traffic in 
motion and marks this as one of the eras of sea- 
sonable activity. 

Perchance you have not realized the power 
woman wields for business good or evil. She is 
a sensitive creature —sensitive to possible criti- 
cism or ridicule in dress and appearance. When 
her dress and wraps are unseasonable, shabby, 
or even if familiarity has made them appear so 
to her, she dislikes to show herself in public, re- 
fuses to commune with aught but her dressmaker 
and milliner, and waits until such a time as she 
can go out with the consciousness that her fout 
ensemble is perfect and her style the latest mode. 
Once this state of satisfaction is arrived at, she 
becomes another being, and sallies forth to air her 
finery and open up the sluggish channels of 
trade. 

Possibly, if you stop to consider, you will 
appreciate the fact that just before and just after 
woman's chrysalis state, business is satisfactory, 
business is better than at other times, and that 
the unaccountable influence that spurs it to the 
busy point is—woman. | feel sure it’s woman 
who is responsible, toa larger degree than is gen- 
erally thought, for the largest proportion of busi- 
ness prosperity. 

If I am correct, then, through woman, Fashion 
is the element to be catered to, encouraged. I 
mean that the bare necessities of life—the where- 
withal to feed ourselves and cover our naked- 
ness—are not enough in the magnitude of their 
requirements to make but the legitimate law of 
supply and demand. Eliminating woman and 
the factors dependent on her existence, all the 
necessity there would be for advertising would 


be for the simple purpose of discrimination, and 
in a limited wayat that. In fact Discrimination 
is really responsible for all there is in the science 
of advertising, but, under the existing condition 
of things, becomesa powerful element with wide 
scope and broad meaning. If it is not one brand 
of flour, it is the other, or another. If there is 
any difference in the quality of two printing 
presses, or one hasany special advantages over 
the other, it is necessary to call attention to that 
fact. That's the principle of Advertising, with 





an Easter Lily 


is emblematic of 
purity and truth; we 
may say the same 
of Pond’s Extract, 
which for fifty years 
has stood the test. 


Accept nothing as‘ ‘just as good.” Look 
for ovr buf avapate ond A dy not Tapet, 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
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the various differences in the conditions. If 
you've anything to sell, buy, or give away, you 
must let the fact be known. You cannot see 
personally more than a comparatively few 
people in the interests of anything youxwish to 
advertise; there is where you call in other than 
your own efforts, and necessarily become a dis- 
ciple of advertising by taking to yourself part- 
ners, in the shape of the newspaper, the man 
who acts as intermediary, the printer, the sign 
and show-card man, the bill-poster, the distribu- 
tor, and others of the army of publicity. And 
your first experience with ‘‘ discrimination” 
begins with them—that you may make a judi- 
cious selection and have your intent properly re- 
flected, and your commodity really advertised. 

Of the effects of judicious Advertising there 
can be but one opinion—these effects you see 
around you every day in the many successful 
and wealthy firms whose businesses are all un- 
der obligations to that science. Advertising 
compels attention—makes the public respond, 
willy nilly. 

Probably as good an example as another of the 
positive results of persistent advertising may be 
given, by noting that staid old Boston, with so 
small a beer-drinking population, is absolutely 
unable to resist the insinuating advertisements of 
such firmsas King, Van Nostrand, Burkhardt, and 
others, but is, forsooth, taking beer as a ‘‘ spring 
tonic,” and possibly feeding the baby with it, too. 

I wonder if beer would work well in the bath 
tub? 

Now, beer is undoubtedly medicinal. So is 
water, if from some spring celebrated from its ad- 
vertising prominence; but itis certainly advertis- 
ing that teaches people to use beverages as medi- 
cine,and wee versa. (The ‘' wee versa” is peculiar 
to the State of Maine.) 

Iam perfectly innocent of sarcasm in the last 
paragraph; I merely wish you to appreciate that 
the ‘‘ medicinal ”’ qualities of beer or water have 
been made known to you through some form of 
advertising. It’s Advertising I champion. 

You see, the public is at the advertiser's mercy, 
if the advertising is consistent, and care taken 
not to commit the solecism of substituting, as in 
this case, something foreign to the traditions 
of—New England readers, at least. 

A fewexcellent examples of bright advertising 
conceptions have forced themselves on my atten- 
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tion the past month, and the Poster is blooming 
like the rose. 

Here is a ‘‘good thing” in the idea (see fol- 
lowing page), but, to my mind, injured in the 
poster itself by using for the red paint asort of 
subdued cranberry color, which is a too-poor 
reflex of the well-known quality of the brand it 
is intended to represent. Possibly it’s only the 
‘‘priming’”’ coat. You've a big contract, gentle- 
men. 

Mr. Donnelly, the well-known bill-poster, is 
using a creation of the modern impressionist (?) 
school of art. I suppose its title should be, 


‘*Say.” It is florid in tone, gruesome in its awful 
frightfulness, but altogether good—for advertis- 
ing Itis an apt illustration of the association- 
of-ideas principle, and, once the idea inculcated 
that this monstrosity is Donnelly’s, the associa- 
tion can never be obliterated. 





SLEEPER’S ‘‘Eye”’ is looking at you from many 
a vantage ground, and I believe that Mr. 
Wogan’s paste is behind it in nearly every case. 
May its colors never fade. 





THE ‘* B-L” Tobacco circle, in red, white and 
blue, so familiar to the whole country east of 
the Hudson River, is just as brilliant as ever, 
and I admire the discretion which keeps the 
paint-pot in constant requisition, and the colors 
ever bright. 
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THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT 


COVERS MOST, LOOKS BesT, WEARS LONGEST, MOST ECONOMICAL, FULL MEASURE. 


Sold by 
THE OLD COLONY PAINT CO., 14 and 16 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘“‘GENERAL ARTHUR” is a fine looking man, but 
he has his moods, and those moods change his 
personal appearance considerably, or else the 
position he occupies on the bill-boards over here 
influences some of his characteristics. He is a 
warm personal friend of Messrs. Waitt & Bond. 





SINCE my last month’s letter, the Boston Dar/ly 
Standard has been launched. Major Alfred R. 
Calhoun is editor, Mr. John G. King. business 
manager, and Mr. C. J. Messer, manager of 
circulation. The paper is a unique thing in 
journalism, but hardly time enough has elapsed 
to get everything in prime working order. Its 
plant is finely equipped, and there is lots of 
enthusiasm and loyalty to the flag the paper has 
adopted as its trademark, by the working staff 
and its adherents. 

I would caution Mr. King to avoid working 
more than twenty-five hours out of the twenty- 
four, as human endurance has its limit, and 
good men are scarce. 





Anp that reminds me of poor Chickey. His is 
an example of literally working himself to 
death. I saw him just about the time of writing 
my last letter, and hoped he might pull through, 
as he was on the mend, but. contrary to the ad- 
vice of friends, he would not take a long outing 
in a warmer and more congenial climate, to 
recuperate and build up his shattered forces, 
but, exposing himself to the inclemencies of our 
erratic climate, he has paid the penalty. 

Poor fellow, he was much beloved by the 
paper he was so loyal to, and it is a pity he could 
not be spared for longer usefulness on the 
Herald. 





I HAVE met the genial Mr. Hasbrook of the 
Traveler. He is pleased with the prospects for 
his paper, and I know that the public and the 
intermediaries are—like Barkis—‘‘ willin’.” The 
Easter number of the 7raveler was extremely at- 
tractive, and a full-page advertisement of Nor- 
cross’ was as elegant a thing as ever appeared in 
any newspaper. 

I think the ‘‘ Victor’ cut made a better show- 
ing in this issue than the same design in other 
papers, and with a slightly different arrange- 
ment. Here it is: 
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THINGS are moving with great rapidity in the 
Globe building—that is, they will be moving with 
extreme rapidity in the near future—something 
like 350 ft. a minute—or was it a second, brother 


Downey telephoned me? It seems that Gen. 
Chas. H. Taylor gave a complimentary dinner, 
last Friday, at the Algonquin, to Mr. Frank A. 
Munsey, and since that time there has been given 
such an impetus to the rapid transit idea, that 
nothing would do but that the G/ode must have a 
couple of electric elevators—the first to be con 
structed in New England. Like their circula- 
tion, everything the Globe people do is inthe 
way of progressiveness. 





THERE is an accession tothe Journal's staff in 
the person of Mr. Bodwell, of the Youth's Com- 
panion. He comes to relieve Mr. Claflin of the 
outside work attendant on the duties of manager 
of circulation. Mr. Claflin is in touch with the 
business part of the paper, and Mr. Bodwell’s 
presence will allow of a larger field of usefulness 
ina direction Mr. Claflin has been obliged to 


assume in connection with his conventional 
duties. The Journa/is a hustler, and no mis- 
take. 





THE Post, Transcript, and the Record, with its 
mamma, are all well, thank you. 





I copy verbatim an articlefrom a suburban 
paper: 
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‘‘Inthe Mew England Farmer this week the 
name of George M. Whitaker as publisher is re- 
placed by that of the Whitaker Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. George A. Rogers, of North And- 
over,has become one of the directors of the new 
company and a member of the editorial staff. 
Mr. Whitaker continues as editor-in-chief and 
general manager.” 





BEFORE I refer to the newspaper advertising 
agencies, I would like to gratuitously assist 
some worthy brother in procuring a ‘‘ cook” by 
‘‘copying,” without the conventional ‘‘ out-of- 
town papers, etc.,” this gem of ‘‘discrimination” 
—the quality I referred to as the true advertis- 
ing principle. I am sorry I cannot credit the 


proper paper. 


WANT ED IMNMEDIATELY—A RISING AMBITIOUS 
young cook. Must absolutely be able to distinguish 
** cat meat”’ from ‘* stake.”” Address 520, this office. rt 


Dodd's Advertising Agency. 

THE retirement of Mr. Dodd from active serv- 
ice in the advertising agency established by him 
in 1866, will involve no material change in the 
conduct of the business in the future. 

Mr. Barber, who has been with him through 
all these long years, has borne much of the onus 
of detail, and now with a largerinterest and his 
trend toward modern methods, it is safe to pre- 
dict that Mr. B. will attract to his firm much new 
clientage—much new business. The firm's an- 
nual publication is just out,‘‘ Advertisers’ News- 
paper Manual.” Besides containing valuable 
advertising suggestions of practical worth toany 
advertiser, opportunity is taken to announce a 
new departure in the way of service to firms 
that place their own advertising, whereby, and I 
quote from the announcement itself, ‘‘an adver- 
tiser can be sure that full service is rendered by 
the publishers on advertising contracts which 
have been made direct, on trade contracts, or in 
the many special ways which are constantly 
arising.” 





The man who has been an advertising agent 
for more consecutive years than any other in the 
business, can put to shame many a younger 
disciple in the art for fertility of resource and 
that appreciation of the refinement in advertising 
that makes an ad a thing of beauty as well as 
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One of Our Leaders, 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


there’s a wrong that needs rectifying, 
a wrinkle of annovance, that makes 
acorn ura sore foot. The 


Regal $3. Shoe 


never pinches because 7# f#i¢s. A hun- 
dred styles to choose from. The Re- 
gal wears and is just full of g od 
looks and comfort. Every shoe 
hand made. In Calf, Patent Calf, 
Russia Calf, French E.aamel, Pig 
Skin and Kangaroo 


The Regal 


Providence; New York; Washington; 
Brooklyn; Baltimore: Pittsburgh, 


109 Summer St., 
Boston. 


Factory: Brockton, Mass. 





utility. A young face framed in the snowy halo 
of middle age looks directly in your eyes and 
compels a man to speak in the frankest manner 
without any subterfuge or evasion. 

I speak of a first impression, as I have never 
had the pleasure of a previous acquaintance. I 
trust that this impression will be as permanent 
as the good I am sure his advertisements will 
bring to his clientage. 





THE S. R. Niles Agency, feeling the need for 
an added force to cope with the business in 
sight, have a new man in their eye, if he is not 
already engaged, and this acquisition will round 
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out their force of past masters to that rotundity 
which will give to this old firm a final touch 
to the dignity and probity it has always been so 
proud of. The office is being divided into 
smaller and private sanctums for the sake of 
seclusion and convenience in considering mat- 
ters advertising before they are ready to be 
launched on the public. This firm has the busi- 
ness of the ‘‘ Regal’’ shoe, obtained by and in 
charge of Mr. A. H. Wood. I print one of a 
new scries of ‘‘ Regal” ads which has been 
compiled with extreme care and illustrated in a 
manner worthy of plate paper. They also will 
handle the official souvenir for the Triennial 
Conclave of Knights Templars to be held here in 
August. 


Pettingill & Co. 

Are extremely busy, and while they are prone 
to extreme discreetness in telling the world of 
their connections; to their large and increasing 
facilities they are attracting many firms of 
national repute as advertisers. 





C. H. Guild & Co. 

Bother the life out of me. They have con- 
tracted for space in ART IN ADVERTISING, but 
are so busy that they cannot prepare their own 
copy. You know what that means—looking 
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after the business of their customers first. 
‘*Business before pleasure’"’—for they have 
business—much of it—and it is a pity they can- 
not enjoy the pleasure of the time necessary to 
write a wee, small ad, for the sake of the great 
army of would-be advertisers that is waiting for 
just such an indication of their existence. 





Messrs. COLTON & WALSH are handling the 
advertising for the Pharmacy Fair beginning the 
first of May. I already have a copy of tne 
official sheet, ‘‘ Pharmacy Fair Journal,” which 
is an epitome of the enterprise, and contains 
portraits of the advisory board and management. 





I HAVE received a number of exchanges from 
different parts of New England. I would like 
to thank the gentlemen to whom I am indebted 
for their courtesy and say that if I neglect to 
more than mention the papers by name this 
time, owing to press of business, I will take 
pleasure in giving them a more careful attention 
in the next issue of ART IN ADVERTISING. The 
papers referred to are the East Boston Free 
Press, Springfield Republican, Manchester (N.H.) 
Union, Hartford (Conn.) Zimes, Boston /deas, 
Providence Journal, Providence Evening Bulletts. 

Bonp, of Boston. 


We bring Business 


if 


| 
| 


| 


_to Advertisers 


by making every dollar 











#C TELL. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


HE outlook is very encouraging. For the 
last three or four months business has 
been very brisk, and there is a nuticeable 

increase of confidence on all hands.. . 

The general idea seems to be that this is going 
to be avery fair year Even the farmer is hoping 
for a good crop this fall, and when the farmer 
hopes, all is not lost. 

So far, Western folks have not responded with 
great alacrity to my offer to review good adver- 
tising matter 

Is there none in the West (except what I write), 
or are they afraid that I will be too ‘‘ perticler”’ 
in picking flaws? 

As an inducement, let me offer to review any 
Western matter which is sent in, good or bad. 
Anyone who wants a criticism can have one by 
sending his matter to Chicago office of ART IN 
ADVERTISING; and if he wants to be handled ten- 
derly, and with the gloves on, as it were, a hint 
to that effect shall have my best attention. 

I have received two beautiful samples of artis- 
tic printing. One is a calendar for April from 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons’ Co., and the other is a 
poster or show card from the P. C. Darrow Print- 
ing Company, both of this city. 

The calendar is very striking, and at the same 
time artistic. It is printed in four colors and is 
quite unique. The design is by Merriman. 

The poster by Darrow is in five colors, and is 
also very attractive and artistic. The design is 
by Denslow and is full of life. The colors are 
skillfully handled, the flesh tint being specially 
good. 

Both of these pieces of work are fine specimens 
of art printing, and are well worth sending 
for. 





Last week I had occasion to chronicle the con- 
solidation of the Herald with the 7imes and the 
purchase of the controlling interest of these 
papers by Mr. J. W. Scott. 





THIs month I have to report his sad and 
sudden end in New York. There is nothing to 
add to the wide-spread expressions of regret and 
eulogium which have appeared in the papers all 
over the country. Mr. Scott was a typical 


Call 08 Our Store for Portfolie of Last Week's Cartoons oa Plate Paper FREE 





THE ENDING OF THE JAPANESE WAR (Japasese, for the Chinese were aot 
vm it) ts Yat smother example of the vi-tory of QUALITY over quantity QUALITY at 
LOWSST PRICES is what we emphasise io our 

‘Men's Pine Brokaw Salts, $20 to $35 
Mea’s Pine Brokaw Overcoats, $20 to $35 
Men's Fine Grokaw Trousers, $7 to $/2 

As in everything we eel} you &i:! had as example of it. 

SPECIAL SALB TODAY—Mea’s Fine Saxony Chevict Salts, bive and black, 
at $18, 20d Mea’s Pine Eagilsh Worsted Overcoats at $12. 


ILLOUGHBY.HILLE,C0. 


WILLO MADISON STS 






Chicagoan, a hard and tireless worker, an 
enthusiastic and well-liked man. 





WILLOUGHBY, HILL & Co. have engaged 
Currier, the artist who made the Kirk cartoons 
during World’s Fair year, todo similar work for 
them. [ illustrate a sample. Mr. Currier was 
originally in the employ of Lord & Thomas, who 
handled Kirk's advertising at that time. Kirk 
took Mr. Currier from Lord & Thomas into their 
their employ, but after a few weeks or months 
the dull season came and he got his congé. 





THE Spalding advertisement which I show was 
quite striking, but the small lettering was almost 
illegible. Itis a good example of something good 
that might have been better. 





HERE is a very good advertisement of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott's. I found it all by itself top of column 
n.t.r. The size is only 3 inches s.c., but it 
shows up very well. 





I can hardly call Streeter’s prize jingle compe- 
tition a great success. It is a question if the 


IIO 









” Os aucles, Goll ad Tals, 
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publicity which such a competition gives pays 
for itself in shoe sales. Certainly the ‘' results”’ 
in jingles are heart-rending. 





In the April number I notice the catch phrase 
'‘* Get it at Norcross’”’ as being used in the Nor- 
cross advertising. Now, I have never seen any 
of this advertising, nor do I know when Mr. Nor- 
cross began to use this catch phrase, but I do 
know that along in January I began to use the 
very same phrase for an old customer of mine in 
California, a Mr. Cutler. As I had it the phrase 
read ‘‘ Get it at Cutler's” and I thought it was a 
very gocd phrase when I invented it. 





THE sample I show is one of the first I got 
out with the catch phrase. I only mention this to 
place myself on record as having been an origin- 
ator and not knowingly a plagiarist. 


The Bicycle Boy 
{ blooms at thia season—a hardy annual—and be 1s 
eeea at his best after a visit to our ‘‘corner,”’ where 
we've prepared something very much to his liking. 
The Best Sweaters ever mate for ‘ bim” 
worsted in bine. black and maroos. 4 
3 Styles Bicycle Pants, one is new and patented 


and embraces two peel tceatures—the: . Beh 1 92229 50 
unequaled.. : 


Euyck ss many grades and patterns. . . . TE 
(The “Scorcher” isa new one at $1.28.) 


Over atw catetogne, 
aad Joe ot other Neisge tbat interest “Rim 


¢ ‘be’ wrors ”' tells atl edout ‘ca— 





Here 


“ atbe | povnene | ol pegple’e 
votes Se 
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SPEAKING about Mr. Cutler, he is rather differ- 
ent from the ordinary retailer. Asarule the 


Winning 
They R The ___Jingles— 


Streeter’s 55 Shoes 


134 State, 68 & 70 Madison-st. 


let PRIZE-@10.00. 
Sweotere Taz Renee Entra Exes Tore Essere Ress; Sroes 
Frassiteate Tacomperstie Veremisows Exnusrsticn: 
Sustenate H1 caseararnces: Overpewer Eeasagering Sararstion. 


D. G. FONDA, Mishawaka, tnt. 
sr PRIZE—1 PR $4.00 SHOEE. 


Pot aten a 


94 PRIZE--67.00. 





9248345 BSARDOS, 6166. Cosias-or., Calease. eTRinouh. tee W Enon. Cueege, 
a6 FEE + Pm §e.00 CBOre. 
mnt se euta sarees atc nre 2 O1ate rest Prere 


Mat Caner, LaGrange T. 
6 PRIZE—1 PR 63.00 EEOES. 6th PRIZE—1 PR. $2.00 SHOT3 
A cpigaais te G Hf Bseser ne oe 
teosieer teach a eR 
Me an 


whic choose 37 Somos ahaa 
de ees es mre 


od ? 
2 & THOMPSUR, 645 Pullman Bidg., Chienss. LaURa LORSYLEA. 


. A Peoniet of eubet jingles WU) be waited sbertiy ve 
retailer thinks he is paying big money when he 
expends ¢1 for the preparation of an ad. 
But Mr. Cutler pays me as much as any of my 
customers, which is a good deal more than $1 
per ad, and he is well satisfied with the results. 
He has been with me for nearly three years. 
He is the only retail storekeeper that I do busi- 
ness with. 





I AM in receipt of a very neat little desk calen- 
dar from the Western Leather Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. A good article and a good ad- 
vertisement. 





THE Hammond Typewriter Company are bold 
people. They have a window filled with old 
caligraphs and on them a card bearing the legend 
‘*Scalps taken from the T. T.” 





THE WAUKESHA HycE!Ia CoMPANY are in the 
hands of receivers. They had the most aston- 
ishing success for a time, principally during the 
Fair. Everybody used Hygeia spring water, 
and they paid an enormous sum to the Exposi- 
tion Company for the privilege of supplying the 
drinking water on the grounds. They got a 
franchise or permission to lay a pipe line from 
Waukesha, Wis., to Chicago through which to 
pipe their water tothe city. But they stopped 
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their advertising some time ago. Some of the 
dailies gave them a great raking over, and said 
that their spring wasn’t a spring at all, but only 
a marsh. Then they had trouble with the 
authorities at Waukesha, who wouldn’t let them 
lay their pipe line through the village, and this 
accumulation of troubles, I suppose, was more 
than they could bear. 





I HAVE had something to say from time to 
time about the Fairbank advertising. Hereis an 
ad which I think is superior to the ordinary 
run of their work. In the first place, it stands 
alone. It is not to be confounded with Cottolene 
and food products. And then it is original and 
catchy. Itis a good ad. 





THE half-tone, Bissell’s carpet-sweeper cut, 
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White Washing Done Everywhere with 
SANTA CLAUS SOAP 


All washing is not white washing, as all soap is not Santa 
Claus. That bath-brick tint when seen in clothes always 

roves that they are ae ee to Santa Claus Soap. Try 
it. Sold everywhere. Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago 


which I reproduce, is a good ad. I don’t see 


how it could be better. 





Lorp & THOMAS have just sent out a little 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Yes or No?” Very neat and 
well written. It is a new departure to some 
extent, since ‘t advertises primarily, not Lord 
& Thomas, but Scribner's Magazine, Chicago 
edition. 





J. WALTER THOMPSON is busy, as usual. He 
has just received an appropriation from Wm. 
Rieger, of Germany, manufacturer of high-grade 
soaps and perfumes. Marshall Field & Co. are 
the United States sales agents. 

He has also made a contract with the Musca- 
tine Oatmeal Company, Muscatine, Iowa, for 
advertising in Western dailies. E.A.WHEATLEY. 
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MAMMA — 
AND] 


USE THE “BISSELLESS 


WE were indebted to Zhe Trade Monthly for 
our quotation, in the April issue of ART IN Ap- 
VERTISING, from Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney, of St. Louis. 





WE are not ‘‘up” in Spanish, but we know a 
good thing when we see it, and a very good 
thing indeed isthe Waterbury Watch Company's 
‘*Catdlogo Ilustrado.”” This is a 32-page book, 
very handscmely illustrated in half-tone and 
showing the various styles of ‘‘ Waterbury’s.” 
The book is for the South American, Mexican 
and Spanish trade generally—as near as we can 
make out with our limited knowledge of the 
language. 


ROM the Knapp branch of the American 
Lithograph Company comes the Premium 
Catalogue of the American Tobacco Com- 

pany for 1895. 

The articles described in this catalogue are 
given as premiums for the sale of various brands 
of tobacco. In order to lend increased interest 
to the schemes and to further enhance the value 
of the premiums, the work in the catalogue has 
been carried out on a plan to correspond with 
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the object for which it is intended. The 
premiums are all excellent and all desirable. It 
would be suicidal to belittle their importance by 
indifferent printing, so the catalogue, which at 
fi-st glance might be criticised as too elaborate, 
finds its justification in the result which it is 
meant to produce. That it will excite a more 
widespread interest in the premiums offered 
cannot for a moment be denied. And as that is 
of prime importance the extra expense and labor 
involved in the present production will be richly 
compensated. There are marginal sketches, 
decorative head and tail pieces and vignettes of 
the articles offered. Some of the head pieces, 
such as the little boy over the page devoted to 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s books, while not original, 
are very apropos. Whether the boy is 
absorbed in Robinson Crusoe or Captain Reid 
matters but little. The idea is good. It is 
a pity, of pities that the margin is so slight. 
Another half inch all around would have made 
all the difference in the world. The catalogue 
is well worth having, and a copy can doubtless 
be had forthe asking. It hasa lithographed cover 
in egg-shell paper and ornamented with gold 
lettering: and an Indian’s head, which is the 
trademark of the company. 


Monon @>c CE!) 
Best L Line 


——_TO—— 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


——AND THE— 


South. 


SITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 Crank STREET, ° Cuicaco. 
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THE MATTER OF MOMENTUM. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


HE Irishman who fell to the ground from a 
second-story window, and was greatly 
commiserated by a passer-by on account 

of his fall, said, as he picked himself slowly up: 
‘* Ah, it was not the fall atall; it was the 
stoppin’ that hurt me.” But even the Irishman’'s 
philosophy did not quite hit the mark. It was 
not so much the ‘‘stoppin’”’ that produced the 
unmistakable effect as it was the momentum he 
acquired by the time and distance involved in 
his unwilling performance. 

Now, the something in these elements which 
makes momentum is to be seen in advertising. 
If you placard your business once or twice, you 
achieve some initial benefit, no doubt. But if 
you do it a dozen times, still more, and so on 
with every repetition, the time and the distance 
—in other words, the persistence with which you 
appeal for publicity, and the space you cover to 
attain it—give you at last the benefit and force 
of momentum. 

Everybody knows that the enterprise which 
sets out with a new name labors under some 
difficulty until its name and purpose and the 
quality of its offerings are made familiar. If it 
could get momentum to begin with, the way 
would be easier to fame and success. 

Great business houses understand the accretion 
of value that comes to a known name, and are loth 
to change the style of their title. Such names as 
the Rothschilds, and Hope of Amsterdam, in the 
large commercial way, Gillott, for steel pens, 
and Barnum for the show business, are really 
condensed capital. And why? Because they 
have at their disposal a stock of accumulated 
notoriety that is constantly at work for them. 
How often a famous firm, if it was *‘ John Smith 
& Co.” for instance, is continued when John 
Smith dies as ‘‘John Smith’s Sons," or if the 
surviving partners are Jones and Robinson, as 
‘‘ The John Smith Co.”’ 

Notable papers and magazines cling to their 
titles as if some magic inhered in them, as some- 
thing like magic certainly does. 

There are Godey’s and the New York Ledger 
still existing as samples of this sort, one over 
sixty years old, and the other dating about forty 
years back, and both appealing for custom 


through the sanction and consecration of honor. 
able age and service. Neither is much like what 
it once was, and both try to link the past and 
future together in spite of their onward evolu- 
tion, because the fame that has been won is still 
a working factor. 

But sometimes historic trademarks and names 
really die out. Inthe proprietary medicine line 
let me ask where now is ‘‘ Swain’s Panacea” and 
the ‘‘ Opedeldoc Liniment”? Both of them were 
known sixty or seventy years ago. It is only, 
in fact, within a recent period that they seem to 
have faded out, and their loss suggests an idea. 

How would it have done to pass their names 
over to some newly invented remedies, which 
might be called the ‘‘ New Swain’s Panacea,” 
and the ‘‘ New Opedeldoc,” as we bring out the 
new and revised edition of a popular book? That 
would have saved their old traditional custom 
while helping to get that which is new. But let 
us look at momentum from another point of 
view. Here is a book which I will not name, 
for everybody knows of it, which has been so 
advertised that it now advertises itself by a sort 
of perpetual motion. Towns are named after its 
heroine; her foot goes in pictures and in other 
people’s advertisements; ice-cream is made in 
the shape of this foot; the story in the book is 
dramatized; sermons and club meetings discuss 
its morals; one literary paper heads and makes 
a department upon it; a magazine pictures its 
author and his residence, and gives a sketch of 
his life and work; and so on. 

The name and fame of it actually run beyond 
any power to describe, and the features thereof 
are too numerous to catalogue. Probably chil- 
dren by this time have been named after the 
heroine, if not nicknamed after her lover. Teas 
and songs have acquired the heroine’s name. 
Yet the book is not great, and will not cut any 
figure five years from now. Books better and 
more enduring have come out during its hectic 
career, but between them and the public the 
Opaque veil has not been lifted. It is the old 
moral that we must draw - that everybody steps 
in to give an onward push to what is already a 
sure success. Get high enough into view, and 
all the world will push you up higher. 
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The Origin of Signs as a 
Factor in Advertising 








THE STORY OF AN ARTIST’S 
LIFE STRUGGLES— m9 





About 30 years ago, little over a quarter of a century, advertising signs came into prominence as a medium of ob- 
taining publicity for advertisers. 

The first practical and prominent adaptation of Sign Advertising occurred during the year 1864. Then Mr. Chas. S. 
Houghtaling, a rising young sign and pictorial] artist, having a natural gift, and under the instruction of an expert 
master, with whom he thoroughly learned the art of clear, bold sign and pictorial painting, opened his first sign-shop on 
the Bowery, in New York City. His capital at this starting of business on his own account consisted of small savings, 
made during his apprenticeship, and his pot and brushes, combined with indomitable energy, and a determination to 
accomplish whatever he should undertake. 

At first his venture was moderately successful in obtaining employment at painting scenery for the smal! theaters and 
museums, and signs for tradesmen in that vicinity ; but the following spring, owing to the general dullness in all lines of 
trade, and the competition of his older established competitors, they having on their list most of the regular customers, he 
thus found business very quiet; hence the young man’s prospects for future success in that vicinity were far from en- 
couraging. 

While thus wearily waiting, for days and days, with little to do, brooding over his uncertain prospects, the happy 
thought occurred to him that he might profitably advertise himself during his spare time by a display of his own skill. 
Promptly acting upon this idea, he took his paint-pot and brush, and, going up town through Harlem lane and along 
others of the then popular avenues and drives, he set himself to work painting up in big, bold, black and white lettered 
signs (abbreviating his name to ‘“ Hote’’), painted everywhere, ‘‘ Hore Paints Quick Sicns.” ‘WHEN IN A Hurry, 
Senp For ‘Hote’—on Bowery.” 

These tersely worded signs, painted on the rocks and fences all along those much traveled thoroughfares, he wisely 
conjectured, would attract the attention and make a forcible impression upon the minds of business men who frequented 
these avenues for the purpose of family carriage riding, or speeding their fleet horses after business hours. 

It was this unique and altogether original experiment of advertising himself that proved exceedingly fortunate. Mer- 
chants and tradesmen being strongly impressed by the novelty of ‘* Hotgs’”’ advertisements thus forced upon them, as 
well as the bold, striking, artistic style of the workmanship, at once orders for ‘** Hotes’’ quick-made signs began to come 
to his shop from all parts of the city. 

‘‘Hote,”’ upon receiving this sudden impetus to business, which, of course, enlarged his capital, became convinced 
that the ulterior results from such a small experiment, if more extensively performed, would bring to him other and more 
valuable business. Imbued with this idea, he visited Messrs. P. H. Drake & Co., who were at that time in the zenith of 
their success of ‘* booming up S. T. 1860 X Plantation Bitters,’’ by every available method of advertising. Laying before 
that firm his new and original plans for the sign advertising of ‘‘S. T. 1860 X,"" in a similar but on a far more extensive 
scale than he had originally started for himself, these advertisers being wide-awake to everything that would permanently 
popularize the name of their ‘* Bitters,"’ at once contracted with the young artist to paint their advertising in all the most 
conspicuous places available around New York, especially in the neighborhood of Central Park and other localities of 
popular resort. Having completed this, all to P. H. Drake & Co.’s satisfaction, these famous advertisers, with character- 
istic enterprise, soon after arranged with ‘* Hote” to paint their advertising signs on all lines of railway travel throughout 
the length and breadth of the Atlantic Coast States. 

It was during this time that ‘‘ Hore” showed his enterprise and aggressiveness by constantly following the advancing 
Union Army; was on hand at the Fall of Richmond, and the day after the surrender was busily engaged in decorating the 
redoubts commanding the Confederate Capital with the mystic symbols, S. T. 1860 X. 
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The great success of popularizing the name of ‘* Plantation Bitters’ by hisnew system of *' display ’’ soon set the sign 
advertising ball in motion, and signs at once became recognized as a distinct and valuable factor in directly profitable 
advertising. 

Few people can have any adequate conception of the magnitude of an enterprise like this, or of such a one as that soon 
afterward undertaken by ‘‘ Hote” for H. T. Helmbold & Co., of ‘‘ HatmBotp’s Bucuu ”’ fame. 

During his contract with Mr. Helmbold, under the impetus of their mutual enthusiasm in the new departure, ‘* Horte,’’ 
within two years’ time of hard, persistent work, and under great difficulties, involving not a few privations and hardships, 
succeeded in painting, systematically, in and near almost every habitable place, in four-foot letters, the words ** HEtm- 
BOLD’s Bucuu,”’ which set the natives and travelers everywhere agog with curiosity. 

After decorating the Palisades and rocks that line the Hudson, together with all cities and towns throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States, he transferred his labors to the Western States and Territories, and even as far as the Pacific 
Coast region. Many parts of the country that are now flourishing in all the perfection of civilization were then a howling 
wilderness. The Union Pacific Railroad was not yet finished, and ‘‘ Hots”’ was obliged to travel overland by stage and 
pack-mule routes to complete his great undertaking. 

But while in their day Messrs. Drake and Helmbold were probably the most daring and extensive advertisers, others 
soon followed, who not only took the cue from them, but vastly enlarged and elaborated upon their success at sign 
displays. 

In succession and prominence in the field of outdoor, fence and wall advertising, came, in rotation, the renowned 
Walker's ‘* VineGAR Bitrers,’’ which was signed up by ‘‘Hote”’ with even a greater display than that attained by 
Helmbold. 

Following it came the national displayed signs of ** St. Jacos’s O11,” ‘* BLackwecc’s DurHAM Tosacco,” Warxer’s 
‘*Sare Cvure,” and those of a host of other successful advertisers, all of whom have since continually employed “Hote” 
in the painting and extension of what has proved to them to be an immensely effective advertising medium. 

Among the latest and largest, and which has, perhaps, become the greatest advertising concern of the present age, is 
the firm of Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell Mass., proprietors of ‘** Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA.”’ This firm is acknowledged 
to be the most judicious and aggressive of advertisers that the world has ever known, and who have exclusively employed 
** Hote ”’ asa contractor to paint their signs everywhere throughout the world. 

Where is the person who has not seen and had forced upon his attention the advertising signs of ‘*‘ Hoop's Sarsapa- 
RILLA?’’ What traveler is there who has not had ‘handed in to him” on the limited the signs ‘* Hood’s Cures ”’ on thou, 
sands of barns, fences, etc., from New York City to the “jumping-off place’? way ‘‘ Down East’’; then, again, up the 
Hudson River, and alongside the great railroad trunk lines to Buffalo, Pittsburg—clear through to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, to the Rockies and beyond. 

The magnitude and far-reaching extent of ‘* Horg’s Signs"’ of to-day may be surmised by the casual observer, but can 
only be comprehended and realized by the business man who considers the immense area of territory over which these 
signs are displayed, and the millions of people whoare inevitably and constantly confronted by them, whether in their own 
locality, or wherever they may travel, standing out as mute, bold, efficient guides and constant reminders for the various 
interests that they represent. 

From such an humble beginning, upward and onward, this enterprising genius ‘‘ Hote, Knight of the pairs has 
forged his way, steadily, surely and permanently, to a general commercial recognition as the creator of a powerful factor 
in American advertising, until at the present time there is annually, profitably expended, over half a million dollars for 
** Advertising Sign Displays,”’ and this for the simple reason that, without prejudice and acceptance of Hote's creed of 
**Purity in Paint and Honest Service,’’ his sign displays have proved to be of extreme value and sterling benefit to all 
advertisers who have taken advantage of thus popularizing their name, or the goods they manufacture. 


“HOT En Name up: HOTE” 


A Veteran in Experience—‘‘ He Knows His Book”’ 
An Encyclopedia on Display 








74°76 Tadison Street, Chicago 3 Park Place, New York 
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R. WILLIAM H. BUTLER, formerly graphic people could afford to start some cigar- 


secretary of The American Tobacco 

Company, has been elected third vice- 
president to fill the office left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Wm. S. Kimball. Mr. Josiah T. 
Brown is now secretary, having been elected 
to succeed Mr. Butler. 





LEVER Br s., of Birkenhead, Port Sunlight, 
England, makers of the celebrated Sunlight 
Soap, have opened an office in the Mercantile 
Exchange, corner Hudson and Franklin streets, 
New York, under the management of Mr. Wolf- 
enden, who is now considering suggestions for 
advertising. 





THERE is some indication that the favors of 
the advertiser, heretofore so lavishly bestowed 
upon the monthlies, is at last coming the way 
of the weekly. In England it is all weekly, and 
no monthly. Here it has been exactly the 
reverse, It begins to look as if the change had 
come at last. The weekly does not exactly 
occupy so relatively large a position of import- 
ance in a country with Sunday papers as in a 
country without. But the weekly in America 
has a field of its own. None of them now being 
published are aware of the fact, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. 





THERE are rumors of another war against the 
cigarette ‘‘ Trust,” and the various lithographic 
drummers are pawing the air like war horses 
who scent the battle from afar off. A real good 
lively scrimmage is what they want, and every 
night they pray to the dear Lord to bring it on 
right away, quick. This time it is said the plug 
tobacco manufacturers of St. Louis and other 
far-away points are going into the manufacture 
of cigarettes, which they intend to use as an 
advertising scheme. For every ten-cent plug 
they will give a pack of cigarettes free. And 
so forth and so on. 





THIS is acrazy scheme, but, crazy or not, it 
would help to boom things for the gasfitters, 
who are temporarily selling color work, and for 
that reason is to be commended. 





Ir has always seemed to me that the litho- 


ette company just for what they could get out 
of the American. But they seem to prefer to 
flock by themselves, do no business, and chew 
each other's heads of. Oh dear, oh dear! 





IN the spring a young man’s fancy, 
You can bet your precious pelf, 
Turns, as it does the year around, 

Entirely to himself. 








‘* HAVE you a novel called » by —-— ?” 
asked a young woman of an attendant in a city 
library. 

‘“No, and we never heard of the book until 
to-day ; but we have had at least ten applicants 
for it since 9 o'clock this morning. I beg your 
pardon, but would you please tell me how you 
heard of that book ?” 

‘*Why,” she replied hesitatingly, ‘‘I received 
a note from a friend telling me to read it.”’ 

‘* Well,” he said with a smile, ‘‘the others 
who applied had heard of it in the same way.” 

The young woman looked surprised, but said 
nothing and passed out. A man who had over- 
heard the conversation spoke of it to his wife 
that evening as a curious coincidence. 

‘* Coincidence, fiddlesticks,” she said. ‘* Wait 
a moment until I show you what I received this 
morning.” And going to her desk she brought 


this note for him to read: 


My Dear: If you want a surprise read ————-. by 
You will immediately recognize the character 
-———. Hastily yours, E. 


‘Well, I thought over all the Ellas, Evas, 
Emmas and Elizabeths of my acquaintance,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘but I could not recognize the 
handwriting. It was a clear, round hand, but 
unformed, like a child’s. Coincidence, indeed ! 
It is a clever advertisement, new in the book 
trade, but I have seen similar letters. Four 
years ago a furniture firm sent out a clever imi- 
tation of a letter, written ina delicate feminine 
hand, dated at a country villa and addressed 
‘Ma chcre amie.’ It was a gossipy, pleasant 
letter, and at the end requested the friend to 
buy her two or three pieces of furniture, little 
pen-and-ink sketches of which were pinned to 
the corner. Of course the price and where to 
buy them were not overlooked.” —Sus. 
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SS 
No. 19, PICTURES FROM “PUNCH,” sudéshed to-day, 
price Sixpence, commences the 4th Volume. Volumes 1 to 3, very elegantly bound in 
Cloth, with the edges gilt, can be had from all Booksellers, price 6s. each. Also 
Volumes 1 & 2, as @ DOUBLE VoLUME, in a rich half-leather binding. Price 10s. 6d. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
By T. B. RUSSELL. 





institution inthis country, 
is perhaps not altogether 
your sort of funny paper; 
but if Punch were not just 
what it is, Puck, Judge, 
Life and the rest of them 
would not be just what 
they are. The Punch form 
is so indelibly stamped on 
all comic journalism that 
it is hardly possible to get entirely away 
from it—in this country, at all events. 
Mr. Harry Furniss, formerly a Pusch carica- 
turist, started a rival comic the other day. 
Mr. Furniss, an excellent draftsman of political 
caricatures, has for some years been laboring 
under the impression that he has journalistic 
capacities too, and Lika Joko is one of the indi- 
cations of this opinion. A cover and form were 
selected withthe obvious and laudable purpose 
of being as unlike Pusch as possible. But when 
you get inside the paper, the trail of the serpent 
is over it all. Do what he would, Mr. Furniss 
could not get away from trying to reach the 
Punch lines. 

Public opinion is very conservative in its ideas 
of journalistic form in this country. The London 
edition of Zexus Siftings used to be about as much 
unlike Punch as any comic paper can be, and I 
know something about it, because I edited it for 
about nine months, and it took some editing too. 
I about doubled the circulation before I had done 
with it, and the paper only lived six months 
after I left it, so it may be allowable to assume 
that my editorship was pretty successful. But 
it was a difficult thing to move, and chiefly so, 
I think, because of the conservatism aforesaid. 

It is not the form, however, so much as the 
methods of Punch that make it so great a paper. 
And there is only one principle underlying those 
methods, which is, to have the best in every de- 
partment, regardless of cost. The first editors 
were Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks and Tom 
Taylor. Thackeray was a voluminous contrib- 
utor; and from its earliest years (it was founded 
in 1841) the best comic writers and artists have 
been on the staff. 


Py gees. ~ -UNCH, which is quite an 


The Punch dinner, held every week, not in the 
Fleet street office, but at a house in Bouverie 
street close by, belonging to the paper, is a 
world-famous institution. The recognized staff 
—there are about fourteen just now—meet at 
this dinner to settle the subject of the forthcom- 
ing cartoon, drawn by Sir John Tenniel, the 
doyen of the paper, and always distinguished by 
its preéminent artistic merit, insight, and re- 
serve. The cartoon is by no means necessarily 
comic; it is often stately, and never otherwise 
than dignified. The cartoon on the occasion of 
any national or international calamity or dilem- 
ma goes through the country like a flash; and 
the verses which accompany it are of the same 
quality. Punch is not a serious paper, either. 
It may not send you into as many kinds of kink 
as some of your own admirable comics ; but its 
wit and good taste, and the unapproached excel- 
lence of its illustrations place it, as you would 
say, ontop of the world. 

Mr. Francis Cowley Burnand had been con- 
nected for some years with Punch, when, on the 
death of Tom Taylor in 1880, he was called to 
the editorial chair; and, by the way, the famous 
parody, ‘‘Mokanna,"” generally attributed to 
Thackeray, was written by him. Mr. Burnand 
has a short-cropped beard, nearly white, a fierce- 
looking moustache, and quick, humorous eyes 
under dark brows. He lives chiefly at Rams- 
gate; but you generally see him at a first-night 
in any London theater. He is a Roman 
Catholic, and was originally intended for the 
priesthood, but was afterward called to the bar, 
though he had long before that found a part of 


his ultimate vocation as a dramatist. Mr. 
Arthur A. Beckett, sub-editor, who was 


similarly associated with Mr. Burnand years 
ago on a small paper called the Glow-worm, is a 
genial, white-bearded man, editor, until a little 
while ago, of a London weekly, the Sunday 
Times (not connected in any way with Ze 
Times), and a capital after-dinner speaker, as I, 
who have heard him, know. The sub-editor 
contributes, and has among his coadjutors Mr. 
Henry W. Lucy (‘' Toby M. P.”), chief of the 
Daily News parliamentary reporting staff, and 
Mr. Fred. Anstey-Guthrie, author of ‘‘ Vice- 
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Versa."’ The chief artists are Sir John Tenniel 
and Messrs. George DuMaurier, Linley San- 
bourne, E. T. Reed (a son of Sir Edward Reed, 
the great naval architect), Bernard Partridge 
and Phil May. The front page of Punch anda 
page of mixed advertisements from it are repro- 
duced by way of illustration. 





THE Dr. WILLIAMS MEDICINE COMPANY 
(‘‘ Pink Pills") is running a series of full-page 
advertisements in some of the London evening 
dailies, and one or two of the morning papers, 
which have made a sort of sensation. I do not 
remember that anyone else has used these 
papers in quite the same way before. Full-page 
advertisements twice a week in papers having 
only four pages altogether make quite a splash ; 
and there are five papers being used in that 
way, while in a sixth a three-column space is 
being employed. The advertisements are illus- 
trated by outline drawings of considerable merit. 





THERE is a good deal of typewriter advertis- 
ing done in this country, largely on American 
lines, since the ty pewriter interest hereis, withthe 
exception of Colonel North’s machine, practi- 
cally all American. The Remington people 
have the best part of the field to themselves, 
and do some of the best advertising. For some 
future letter I hope to extract an interview 
with Mr. J. Walter Earle, who manages for the 
Remington in London. At the tournament last 
year—an admirable and admirably advertised 
military display held in London every summer— 
there was an interesting act in which the use of 
the typewriter on the battle field (for typing out 
orders and similar services) was shown. Bi- 
cycles, each with a Remington typewriter 
clamped to the handle-bar, were used by aides- 
de-camp in a sort of sham fight, and the display, 
which was pictured in all the illustrated papers, 
must have been a pretty good ad for the 
machine. 





A LAW case of some importance was decided 
here the other day. Fownes Bros. & Co are 
makers of gloves, known universally as Fownes’ 
Gloves. Gloves, by another maker also named 
Fownes, but apparently not in any way a party 
to the matter, were displayed by a retailer with 
the ticket ‘‘Fownes’ Gloves.” The retailer 
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claimed that as the maker's name actually was 
Fownes there was no case against him; but the 
Court thought otherwise, and an injunction with 
costs was the result. A man who happens to 
be born with a name that someone else has made 
valuable by extensive advertising, cannot take 
advantage of the fact to trade on his namesake's 
repute. The importance of the decision to ad- 
vertisers is obvious. A less satisfactory ruling 
was given by the ultimate tribunal the other day 
in a case where Mr. Mellin sued a retailer who, 
in selling Mellin’s Food, affixed to the tins a 
sticker recommending a substitute. The House 
of Lords was unable to decide that this dirty 
trick is illegal, a fact much to be regretted. 
London, March 27, 1895. 





WITH the coming of spring there seems to be 
a lively revival of the sandwich man and 
‘* parade’ advertising in general. These street 
processions invariably attract attention, but it 
is doubtful if the interest they create extends 
much beyond their own unusual appearance. 





THE long line of boys, clad from head to foot 
in white duck, each wearing a cook’s cap and 
apron and carrying a gorgeous banner on which 
is printed the name of a lunch resort, is not so 
bad. Inthe shopping districts it ought to be a 
good thing. 





AN advertisement may be handsome in 
appearance, and yet utterly worthless as a 
bringer of business. Be practical first of all. 





A LINE of newspaper advertisements, recently 
put forth by a dry goods house of this city, has 
been severely commented upon as being overly- 
familiar in tone. Said one woman, ‘‘I consider 
such an advertisement downright impudent ;” 
but, just the same, these announcements are 
crowding the store to its utmost capacity, and 
we must admit that the familiar ad has its fol- 
lowers. 





A SHOE store displays in its window three new 
one-dollar bills, arranged in fan shape, with the 
legend below— 

‘*Three of a kind 
take a pair.” 


The idea is good whether it is new or not. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


‘*” DVERTISING doesn’t 
pay.” 

That’s what he said 
—never mind who—that 
doesn’t figure in the mat- 
ter. 

It’s a fact that there 
are men and men, spend- 

ii ing thousands of dollars 
in advertising, who are 
convinced that the ad- 
vertising expenditure is pure waste. 

Why do they keep on spending ? 

Simply because they have to do as others do. 

There are numbers of firms advertising in 
magazines and trade journals who would drop 
out in a minute—or as soon as possible—if they 
dared to. They don’t dare, because their com- 
petitors remain—and make it pay, too. 

When a man says his advertising isn’t paying 
him he must have something to base his opinion 
on; and, while in some cases the ads may pay 
and he not know it, in the majority of cases he’s 
right; his advertising doesn’t pay. 

There's a reason for that, too. 

It’s a simple reason—look at the average trade. 
paperad. There’sthe reason—a poor jockey on 
a high-priced thoroughbred horse. 

Advertising space is very much like a pure- 
blooded horse—full of possibilities, full of earn- 
ing capacity—but ridden by an ad-jockey that 
couldn’t win under any circumstances. 

It does’t matter how good a medium space be 
taken in, if the ad is wrong the goodness of the 
paper won't compensate for the winning powers. 

When you find a man ora firm complaining 
that the advertising is not paying it’s a pretty 
safe venture to say: 

‘* Your ads are not right.” 

That's the fault in nine cases out of ten. 

The secret of success in advertising is to tell 
the story to be told in plain, honest, convincing 
manner —to have the jockey that rides the horse 
as good as the horse. 

Pick up, if you like, the first magazine, the 
first trade paper that comes to your hand. How 
many of the ads are attractive, or impressive, or 
readable? 
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By W. W. Brerr. 


Once in a while you find a good one—find one 
that says something in a descriptive way—says 
it impressively, strongly. 

That one ad pays. 

All the other firms in the same line of business 
are forced to advertise because this one com- 
petitor is making a success of it. 

Doesn't the comparison between the one ad 
and the others show the reason? 

I could give a dozen illustrations that would 
prove this fact, if space permitted. 

Doesn't it behocve the men who advertise be- 
cause their competitors do, to ‘‘ get inout of the 
wet ’’—to set about getting their ads right ? 

There is no ‘‘ gamble” or ‘‘ guess-work ’ about 
it. There is only one right way, and the man, or 
men, or firm, with no fixed idea of right, with 
no better incentive to buy space than is transmit- 
ted to them by the purchases of their competi- 
tors, would best seek advice on the subiect. 

There's a specific for doubters; and he who 
spends for advertising and finds that he reaps no 
return may rest assured that there is a good and 
sufficient reason for such a state of affairs. 

I do not know of any business that cannot be 
improved by the proper use of advertising space. 
x + + + *% * *% 

I think, on a whole, that the ads of the present 
day are vastly better than those of the years 
gone by. 

Certainly the facilities for improving the ads 
are not lacking with the numerous ‘‘ ad-smiths” 
‘* doctors of publicity’ and ‘‘ attorneys at adver- 
tising,’’ whose valuable (?) services may be had 
at almost any price. 

There are exceptions, however, to all rules, 
and likewise to progressiveness. 

The ad which I reproduce herewith, of Warner 
Bros.’ Coraline Corsets, is one which I discovered 
in looking through the pages of an old number 
of Harper's Magazine. 

A comparison of this quarter-page with the 
quarter-page of the same firm in the March 
number of the same magazine, is so strongly in 
favor of the old ad that comment is scarcely 
necessary. The old tells what the goods are 
and a good deal about them—gives the price 
and is well displayed. 
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Better than W. halebone 


Coraline is not an experiment, but has 
stood the test for twelve years in over 
and dresses. It 
is lighter than 
) whalebone, more- 
‘7 flexible, and ab- 
solutely unbreak- 
able. 

Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets 
lead the world in 
sales, and in their 
high standard of 
excellence. They- 
d are light in 
weight, and are made in 24styles to fit every 
figure. 

Long waist and black corsets a specialty. 

Prices from one to five dollars each. 

SoLp EVERYWHERE. 


WARNER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 


The later ad—well, it doesn’t tell anything ; 


that’s the short of it. 
# * ty 
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The advertisements of Hurd’s writing papers 
are unusually well displayed, and have the very 
necessary attractiveness which, however, is only 
one essential to good advertising. 

The headline of the ad, which is reproduced 
herewith, is good; the opening paragraph is 
good; the rest of it—well, no, not bad—better a 
good deal than the average, but not what it 
might be by any means. 

There is one thing above all others which I 
believe is bad policy in advertising; that is, the 
use of words which are unusual, or which may 
not be understood by some readers until the 
dictionary is called into play. 

The words canons and vogue in the Hurd ad 
are words of this sort. 

Canons, as here used, means the law—why 
not say law? 

Vogue means fashion or form—why not say 
fashion? 


I2iI 


Anyone likely to be offended at plain, every- 
day English? I think not. 

It might be said that everyone using such a 
grade of paper would know just what the words 
referred to mean. 

Wonder if they all would ? 

By the way, do the canons of art in social] 
correspondence demand any special paper? No. 
Does saying they do, constitute good argument? 
No. Are there not a whole lot of facts that 
might be strongly brought out about a high- 
grade writing paper? Yes—a dozen. 

* * % % * * * 


It isn’t much of a task to make the large ads 
strong enough to be seen—it’s making the small 
ads attractive, and telling a convincing story in 
small space that requires a careful selection of 
words and a judicious distribution of type and 
illustration. A wonderfully economical ad is 
that of John D. Cutter & |Co., which is shown 
herewith. 





and the paper it is written on, is 
to the letter what the frame is to 
a picture. 

The canons of art in social 
correspondence demand HURD'S 
PRINCE OF WALES WRITING 
PAPERS, as they fully comply with 
the highest vogue, having the cele- 
brated kid finish surface in the ar- 
tistic French Gray, Beryl, Cream 
and Silver Blue tints. 
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‘“‘HURD’S NAME 4N THE PAPER" 
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Letter Writing is An Art, : 
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Silk Skirts 


are an expensive luxury 
because mistaken econ- 
omists choose _ inferior 
Silks for this purpose. 


Cutter’s Silks 


cost a few cents more 
on the yard, but you 
get back the difference 
ten times over before the 
skirt is worn out. 


See for yourself that “Joba 
D. Catter & Co.” is stamped 
on the goods. 


lf your dealer does not 
keep CUTTER’S SILKS write to us. 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO. 
44 East Fourteenth Street, - NEW VORK 
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In the first place an illustration is used which 
is well drawn and which, I should think, would 
convey a good impression of the article adver- 
tised to every reader, 

The argument used in the ad is extremly log- 
ical and convincing. If I wore skirts I would 
be very strongly tempted to have one made of 
Cutter Silks. 

Perhaps every reader has had the experience 
which teaches, that really cheap goods always 


A Professional Cook 

‘‘comes high’’—the average housekeeper 
cannot afford his services, but any cook 
can make most of the delicious soups, 
appetizing sauces, arid delicate dishes which 
are supposed to be within the province of 
the professional by using 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


Send posta) for Miss Maria Parlos’e 
Cook k to Dauchy & Co., 27 Park 
Place. New York. 
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cost more than cheap goods. That may seem 
involved, but it isn’t—it’s plain fact. 

The Cutter Silks cost a little more than cheap 
goods ; but they are cheap in the long wear. I 
believe that this ad makes the best possible sort 
of an argument for the goods referred to. I’ve 
no doubt but that the ad has paid. 

® #* * * * * 


There are a number of Beef Extract makers, 
and they do a great deal of advertising —some 
good—some pretty good—some pretty bad. 

The Liebig Company doesn’t use as much 
Space as some of the others, but I'm not sure 
but that what they do use is well enough used 
to offset the difference in space and display. 

I'd much rather have a small ad and have it 
good than a big ad all pictures and type and 
fancy border, and nothing said. 

Here's one of the Liebig ads. 

I believe it compares very favorably as to its 
selling power with some ads that are three or 
four times as large. They have a good cut— 
pleasant looking cut—and what they say means 
something ; it means that any housekeeper who 
does cooking can make the soup that one gener- 
ally sees enumerated on the hotel ‘‘ eating list.’ 

The ad would be better still if they would say: 
‘* We tell you, on a circular wrapped about each 
jar, how to make soup.” If they do not use 
such a circular I think it would be a very excel- 
lent plan for them to adopt something of this 
sort, and then refer to it in the ads. 





THE street car signs have never been so artistic 
and effective as at present. 





A MAN named Ira A. Comstock, who is well 
known in this city, will make an extensive fish- 
peddling trip through eastern Maine. He has 
built a huge sled which looks like a house on 
runners. In this he has placed more than a ton 
of fish of all kinds, and yesterday afternoon he 
left for Bangor, intending to make a tripof two 
hundred miles or more, selling fish tothe farmers 
along the way, and then, selling his team and sled, 
return home by train. He estimates he will he 
gone about two weeks. This novel outfit 
attracted much attention on the street yesterday, 
where it was standing for some hours.—Daily 
Eastern Argus. 
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THE RETAIL DRUG STORE. 


HE ‘‘ apothecary’s shop,” at its best, 1s one 
of the handsomest of stores. Its various 
appointments are well adapted for dis- 

play, and its brilliant lighting, at night, makes 
it an ornament to its neighborhood. I speak 
more particularly of the high-class drug stores 
one runs across, here and there, in the metrop- 
olis. It is a pleasure to enter one of these 
establishments, with its elaborate soda water 
fountain, its mirrors and tiled floor, the long 
rows of polished bottles and its handsome dis- 
play of fine toilet articles, cigars, etc., in the 
showcases. Tome, at least, a well appointed 
drug store is a very agreeable place in which to 
trade. But it does not follow that only the 
most elegant establishments can be made 


attractive; the smaller store with the simplest 
fitting up can be made equally pleasant if a little 
care and taste is used in arranging it. The first 
requisite, of course, is absolute cleanliness ; a 
clean floor, shining glass and polished metal, 
wherever metal is used ; and a well-kept soda 
fountain. 

Druggists seem to differ on the subject of 
window dressing: many of them keep their 
windows clear of everything except the big 
bottles of colored water ; others make a display 
of toilet articles, with some attempt at artistic 
effect; and then there are windows given over 
exclusively to liver-pads, chest protectors, rub- 
ber goods and various other ugly, but useful 
commodities. The finest stores frequently make 
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a display of beautiful toilet goods, which they 
back up with a few palms or other potted plants. 
I see no reason why the drug store should not 
make its windows attractive. I don’t think a 
bushel of tooth brushes, dumped into the window 
and marked ‘‘10 cts.” is calculated to make a 
pleasant impression on the passer-by, but I do 
think that a few handsome cologne bottles, 
hand-glasses or other toilet articles can be so 
arranged as to add much to the appearance of a 
store. 1 don’t think it looks well tocover every- 
thing in the place with staring signs, ‘‘ slapped- 
up" by a clerk in his ‘‘hours of ease,” and 
calling attention to your cut rates. I think it 
is a good plan to keep a directory that is at least 
within ten years of the latest edition and not so 
hopelessly thumbed and greasy that a well- 
dressed customer hates to handle it. I don’t think 
it is advisable to have the top glass of your 
showcase so scratched and blurred that nothing 
can be seen of the articles beneath except by 
peering in at them from the sides. The morn- 
ing paper or papers should be within reach of 
the customer who is compelled to wait for the 
filling of a prescription. The slovenly drug 
store is one of the most uninviting places under 
the sun. There is one on Fourth avenue, New 
York (Fourth avenue is a long street and I shall 
not commit myself by being more explicit as tc 
locality), it is one of the most disorderly places, 
as regards arrangement, that I have ever seen, 
and I would hesitate about having a prescrip- 
tion filled there simply because the lack of order 
in the store makes me suspicious that the mor- 
phine bottle is in the place where the quinine 
ought to be. As you enter you find yourself be- 
tween two counters, the narrow floor-space being 
crowded with baskets of sponges, bath brushes 
and goodness knows what all. Both counters 
are filled to overflowing with jars, bottles, boxes 
of soap, hair brushes and a few other similar 
commodities. A small showcase is devoted toa 
display of cigars. There is barely room enough 
on either counter for the scales and you reach 
for your package over an intervening wall of 
miscellaneous goods. If you call for a ‘‘ yarb”’ 
of some kind, or an insect powder, or ten cents 
worth of sulphur, half a dozen little drawers are 
opened and closed before the easy-going clerk 
finds what he wants. Viewed from the outside, 
the windows show a mixture of bottles, brushes, 
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sponges, cough lozenges and trusses that no one 
would ever think of looking at under any circum- 
stances. 

Another store that I have in mind stands on a 
leading thoroughfare in Washington, and, appar- 
ently, has a satisfactory amount of business, but 
its appearance is simply indescribable and noth- 
ing would ever induce me to have a dose mixed 
there. The soda fountain seems to be absolutely 
sticky with the accumulated dust and ‘‘ fresh 
fruit syrups” ofages. The clerk who dispenses 
the beverage dips your glass, before filling it, 
into an all-too-apparent bucket of dirty water be- 
hind the counter and gives it to you, likely as 
not, with a fly’s leg adhering to its side. While 
you drink—if drink you can after that, the 
counter is mopped off under your nose with a 
sponge that might have done previous duty in a 
stable. The bottles on the shelves in this estab- 
lishment are dingy and fly specked and the floor 
just as dirty as a wooden floor ever gets. There 
iS no attempt at window dressing. The usual 
bottles of colored water find a footing somehow 
and there are a few theater bills stuck about to 
hide the bare sides. And this drug store is not 
an exception; I have chanced upon others very 
much like it, but I am pretty certain never to go 
to one of them twice 

An untidy store of any kind is likely to repel 
custom; an ill-kept drug store is particularly 
offensive. There is a suggestion, in the general 
uncleanliness and disorder, of stale drugs and 
unreliability in the prescription department. I 
have often heard people make the remark that 
they wouldn't take a prescription to certain 
stores simply because of the prevailing air of dirt 
and disorder. 

I believe that the retail drug store should ad- 
vertise; I think that the newspapers constitute 
the best medium for the purpose, though there is 
much to be said for the circular and booklet, 
especially in advertising specialties. Drug stores 


in small towns should use the local papers and 
change their copy frequently. In its season, 
advertise your soda water for all it is worth; use 
cuts if you can get good ones, and dwell upon 
the fact that the weather is warm and your soda 
cool and delicious. Advertise a specialty when- 
ever you can; it is more likely to attract attention 
than the advertisement which mentions a dozen 
articles. Quote prices; people like to see the 
figures beforehand. And above all make your 
drug store a pleasant place to visit. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


R. THEODORE BROWN HAPGOOD, 
of Boston, ‘‘ who makes decorations for 
books,” issues an extremely good-look- 

ing four-page circular with an artistic cover 
design. The paper, printing, etc., is in ye old 
style and the entire make-up worthy of special 
commendation. 





THE AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY (factories, 
New Britain, Conn.) use a neat cardboard 
folder printed in several colors. 





GaRA, MCGINLEY & Co., roofers, etc., of New 
York, send us a neat memorandum tablet with 
the suggestion that we ‘‘ stick it on the 'phone.” 





Lyon, HALL & Co. send a catalogue of their 
rugs. The full-page pen and ink illustrations 
are, for the most part, good, but in twoinstances 
show some peculiar lines of perspective in the 
drawing of the rugs. The reading matter is 
carefully prepared and the make-up attractive. 
The same company sends a large illustrated 
circular in black and red. 





THE SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY has a large 
four-page circular, printed in red and blue and 
adorned, as to front cover, with portraits (in 
blue) of the ‘‘ Syracuse Triumvirate,” which 
means Messrs. Shapleigh, Supplee and Strong. 
The remainder of the circular is devoted to the 
interests of the ‘‘ Crimson Rims,” and ought to 
be a puller. 





THE JANESVILLE MACHINE COMPANY of Janes- 
ville, Wis., is responsible for the rather odd con- 
ceit of sending out advertising matter inclosed 
in acorn cob. The pamphlet is devoted mainly 
to their Disc Cultivator and is entitled ‘‘ How to 
Increase the Corn Crop.” It is well-written and 
well-printed (and the corn cob refuses to be over- 
looked). 





THE McCorMICK HARVESTING MACHINE ComM- 
PANY, Chicago, sends out an attractive-looking 
four-page panel-shaped folder. The matter is 
fresh and bright. 





THE Atlanta Journalcame out on March 30 


with an Easter edition of forty-eight or fifty 
pages—the same being an ‘‘ Employee’s Benefit 
Edition.” There are lots of good advertisements, 
among which may be mentioned those of 
Douglas, Thomas & Davison, dry goods; J. 
Stovall Smith, pharmacist; Kahn Bros., clothiers; 
the Lowry Hardware Company; The Franklin 
Printing and Publishing Company; Motes, pho- 
tographer; Keely Co., dry goods, and Eiseman 
Bros., clothiers, respectively. Most of these 


e occupy large spaces. 





THE MARBLE & SHATTUCK CHAIR COMPANY, 
of Bedford, Ohio, sends us its catalogue for ‘95. 
This is a book of goodly proportions, hand- 
somely bound, and containing cuts of nearly one 
hundred different styles of chairs. The reading 
matter consists of a very few words on each 
page, descriptive of the accompanying cuts. A 
model catalogue. 
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THE BISSELL CARPET SWEEPING COMPANY sends 
a fresh lot of circulars, cards, booklets, etc., al} 
of which are good examples of practical, level- 
headed advertising. 


THE Best & Co. catalogue of children’s goods 
has a very pretty cover and shows a number of 
half-tone illustrations of some of their fashions. 
A very neat catalogue. 


PUBLISHERS of the United Presbyterian issue 
an attractive-looking booklet addressed to ad- 
vertisers. 


‘* NOTHING BUT BOTTLES”’ is the title of a book- 
let issued by the Fidelity Glass Company, of 
Tarentum, Pa. The reading matter is bright and 
funny, and will be sure to be read; but whether 
so much fun will prove convincing, in a business 
way, remains to be seen. There is some practi- 
cal advertising in the way of marginal notes, 
and the typographical make-up is excellent. 


THE Evansville (Ind.) Sunday Courier printed 
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a twenty-four-page Easter edition, in canary 
color. The paper contains some excellent adver- 
tising matter, and, for this occasion only, 
incloses each page in a striking border. 





A HANDBOOK of Louisiana reaches us from the 
State Immigration Association, 620 Common 
street, New Orleans, La. To such as are inter- 
ested the pamphlet will be mailed free of 
charge. 


Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Springfield, 
Ohio, publishers Farm and Fireside and Ladtes' 
Home Companion, send another specimen of their 
color work, this time a large-sized hanger, of 
very pleasing design. 


A LocaL clothing firm publishes the following 
‘* Testimonial” in connection with one of its 
daily ads : 

‘‘T suffered for years with a bad temper and 
spells of profanity, and was thought to be incur- 
able. But after wearing your coat-shirt for a 
few weeks allthe above disagreeable symptoms 
have disappeared.” 
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THE BRISTOL DruG Company, of Ansonia, 
Conn., favors us with a pamphlet which sets forth, 
more or less lucidly, the virtues of M. Queenan’s 
R.C.R. ‘It is a sure pain-killer’’ says the 
little book. ‘‘If you are not immediately re- 
lieved of rheumatism or any pain by ex- 
ternal use, take it internal. If you have been 
suffering a long time with Rheumatics, Neuralgia 
or Spinal Troubles it is best to begin as soon as 
possible with M. Queenan’s R. C. R. to Purify 
your Blood.” Further on comes the request 
‘*Do not be the least repugnant to build your- 
selves up in business and good health and en- 
joy life free from sickness.” 

Mr. Queenan then proceeds to tell us how he 
happened to invent his wonderful cure ; how his 
one ambition in life, from early boyhood, had 
been to produce a nostrum which would ‘‘ cure 
people who suffer with an agonizing pain.” His 
first experiments were tried upon himself, and it 
is needless to say with marvelous results. ‘‘It 
relieved me,” he says, ‘‘ of tiredness and stupid- 
ness, taken’the pain from my Back and Limbs, 
cured the Indigestion, stopped my cough and 
took that humiliation from me, gave me a good 
appetite, saved me from buying that dollar 
bottle of medicine. It saved me the dollar I 
used to pay the doctor and paying for powders 
and many other things. Now, I am in good 
health and never feel a pain.” (How can he 
read this pamphlet of his and not feel a pain ?) 
‘‘T have notrouble with my health. My eyes 
was helped because my Blood was purified. I 
don't like to doctor my eyes, and now they are 
all right ; also I have a good appetite. It has 
taken that rheumatism from my arm that lin- 
gered there four years; it has built me up in 
every respect of good health—I now offer you,”’ 
etc., etc. 

‘‘When youare quick to get tired, and difficult 
to lay in one position without pain in the back 
or body,’ etc., etc ‘‘Intellectually co aati 
this, your blood is in bad condition. 

You will find M. Queenan’s R. C.R. will cure 
and make your blood in every particular of good 
health which the blood is comparatively the 
river of life. Now you know these re- 
marks are very intelligent of the human body.” 

We are urged to send in an order. ‘‘ This 

Liniment is very restoring to human ability. 
Everybody should have a bottle; it is 
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such a very nursing medicine. Now 
don't lose your health at the age of twenty-five 
to seventy-five.” (If a man is ever going to 
lose his health it would probably be somewhere 
along there). ‘‘At those ages you can enjoy 
good health. When you are troubled 
with indigestion you lose your health and 
Strength, you waste away to nothing; you look 
like a pea vine walking along. This External 
and Internal liniment will cure you. ‘ 
It will make you a new person altogether in 
every desirable way. You get up in the 
morning feeling bad and a hard lump in your 
chest seems like your supper had not reached its 
proper place,” etc. 

One page of Mr. Queenan’s pamphlet is ad- 
dressed especially ‘‘to athletic sportsmen”; they 
are urged to buy and use the above mentioned 
liniment and are assured that ‘‘/t will help them to 
learn art and be pleasant to friends’; without 
it they ‘‘can’t enjoy the seashore,” or ‘‘provide 
for their wives and children.” 

The book contains much more matter than I 
have quoted. The front cover is adorned with 
a portrait (presumably of M. Queenan himself), 
and the whole make-up entitles the pamphlet to 
be classed with ‘‘Things well done;’ it is inimi- 
table. 





AN envelope which is crowded with printed 
matter, lettering, cuts, etc., advertising the 
sender’s business, is not a pleasing object. The 
Stationery affected by some people in their busi- 
ness correspondence is truly forbidding. 





THE FRENCH SOCIETY OF LITHOGRAPHERS will 
make an international exhibition of lithography 
at the Rapp Gallery, in Paris,on Mayr. The 
collection will comprise three sections: First, a 
historical exhibit from Senefelder to the present; 
second, a working exhibit, showing the processes 
of the art,and third, a comparative display of 
lithographs by different artists. Consequently 
the public can learn how lithographs are made, 
how they were made, and also judge of the art 
of the men who made and who now make them 
the world over.— Zhe Collector. 





QUOTE price in your advertisements if you 
wish to attract public interest. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO PALMER 
COX. 


EAR SIR—I simply wish to say, in fact 
would like to shout it, 
Your Brownies make me downright tired: 
and that’s just all about it. 
The first two millions, more or less, I really 
quite enjoyed, 
But after that they somehow ceased to fill an 
aching void. 
And when a thousand Brownie smiths sprang up 
on every side 
And turned out Brownies, day and night, my 
patience sore was tried. 
Just now the couutry’s over run; it’s Brownies 
here and there; 
In all the books and magazines and papers 
every where, 
On rocks and barns and fences, on bill boards, 
in the cars, 
Whichever way I chance to look, the view this 
nuisance mars. 
I'm asked to purchase Brownie fins / 
Scott! Penwipers too; 
And stacks of other Brownie things most terri- 
ble to view, 
And then—as though ‘twere not exough to make 
a fellow swear, 
I'm taken to a ¢heater, to see the Brownies 


Great 


there. 

Now, Honest Injun, Mr. Cox, I’ve done my level 
best 

Tofsmile, as other people do, upon your little 
pest, 

To love ’em ’cause the children do—to dote upon 
the dude, 


And hunt him out, with eager eyes, from every 
bustling brood. 

I've tried to feel an int’rest in the Chinaman and 
Jap, 

The Indian and the ‘‘Copper” and the Tam-o- 
Shanter cap; 

But, really, 'tisn’t any use; I’m simply sick and 
tired 

Of all the lot; my sentiment has long ago ex- 
pired; 

And therefore, Mr. Palmer Cox, if you my 
thanks would win 

You'll some day make an effort, sir, to call your 
Brownies in. E..L.S. 
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Mr. ALBION W. Tourcée, the well-known 
author, has entered the publishing field with a 
new periodical which he calls Zhe Basis. The 
Basis is published weekly in Buffalo, and the 
first number, a thirty-two page magazine, con- 
tains some extremely good matter. The title is 
a good one. 





THE following advertisement, clipped from an 
evening paper, is perhaps not so idiotic as it 
sounds : 


“SUCH A CIRCUS!” 


Laughed a pretty young Brooklyn mother—the 
other day, when telling a funny story about the 
‘‘regular performance” she used to have every 
time ‘little Dorothy’”’ had the croup. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she went on, meditatively, ‘‘I used to feel my 
hair growing gray—while waiting for that 
dreadful metallic cough to loosen, and what with 
doctors and nurses fussing around, it’s a mercy 
I’m not in the lunatic asylum. 

‘I’ve gotten bravely over all that nonsense, 
however,” she added, cheerfully, ‘‘ever since 
my mother told me about BLANK’S EXPEC- 
TORANT. Now I always keep a bottle handy, 
give ‘ Doss’ a small teaspoonful when the croupy 
cough begins, and off she goes to sleep again, 
and so do I, without the least bit of trouble. It 
tastes nice, too, and baby declares she JUST 
LOVES BLANK'’S nice ‘Spectorant,’ and hates 
the ‘nassie old stuff’ the doctor used to give 
her. ‘‘ Only 60 cts. a bottle—for this SWIFT, 
PLEASANT and CERTAIN CURE for a 
COUGH or COLD, GRIPPE, PNEUMONIA, 
BRONCHITIS, or other disease of Throat or 
Lungs—and your money back if it fails—of your 
druggist, or at 


BLANK’S. 


THE St. Paul Dispatch calls our attention to 
its recent achievement in the rapid printing of 
half-tone cuts. The sample page sent us is an 
advertisement of The Boston, a_ well-known 
clothing establishment of St. Paul, and is 
remarkably good work. The figures are repro- 
duced direct from photographs, and in that 
respect are a vast improvement on the cuts 
ordinarily used in clothing ads. 








Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $7.00 fer 
year, in advance. 
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“STORIES OF MYSTERY.” 
EW advertisements of recent appearance 
have created so widespread an interest as 
that of Mr. Victor F. Lawson, publisher of the 
Chicago Aecord, addressed to authors. The 
announcement (see this issue of ART IN ADVER- 
TISING) is appearing in the best media all over 
the country, and will probably set a greater 
amount of aspiring genius to bubbling than has 
any similar offerever beforemade. Mr. Lawson 
evidently believes in doing things well and on 
a generous scale 
The sum of the cash prizes offered in the 
present instance is $30,000; the highest indi- 
vidual prize is $10,000, the lowest $500; an offer 
of this kind will attract the best talent as well as 
the mediocre, and we can confidently look for- 
ward, with real interest, tothe appearance, next 
season, of these ‘‘ Stories of Mystery,” in the 
Recerd, 





THe BRADLEY & CURRIER Co.'s advertise- 
ments in the magazines are examples of the 
first-class ads. There are many others, of 
course; the Reed and Barton and Dorflinger's 
Cut Glass, and others which would suggest 
themselves on a moment's thought. 





THAT an advertisement is not impressive by 
reason of its elegance can hardly, however, be 
considered a disadvantage, provided it is all that 
it should be in the other attributes of a good ad- 
vertisement. 


FroM certain advertisers—and the list is a 
long one—we always look for high-class work; 
if now and then an announcement seems to fall 
below the accepted standard of excellence, we 
notice the fact and commentupon it, We would 
be surprised to find Bradley, Currier & Co., or 
The Robt. Mitchell Co., offering us a ‘‘ grand” 
mantel at reduced rates; or advising us to buy 
one because it is a special favorite with the 
‘*swell” people. Other advertisers do such 
things, but not the best houses. I saw, the 
other day, an elaborate umbrella advertisement, 
in which a good-sized cut was used, showing a 
well-dressed man and woman walking together 
and discussing, of course, the subject of um- 
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brellas. The lady is assured by her companion 
that he means to purchase for her one of the 
advertised brand, which he declares all the 
‘*swells” are using. 


Now, it doesn’t follow that such an advertise- 
ment will fail to bring business; probably it 
gave the advertiser entire satisfaction. I hope 
it did; but there is no reason why it shouldn't 
have been equally good, and at the same time in 
better taste. Most of the people who read such 
an advertisement would not be critical as to a 
little matter of taste, but there are others—and 
very desirable customers to secure—who would 
be prejudiced against the establishment simply 
because of its snobbish advertisement. 


THE S. H. & M. Dress Braid advertise- 
ments are of an unusually high order of merit. 
Their cuts are good and their matter pertinent, 
whether found in the magazines or street car, or 
on the bill-boards. And in view of all this it 
scems unkind, perhaps, to pounce upon them 
for missing the mark, as they do in a recent 
magazine page. The cut shows an elegantly- 
attired woman sweeping haughtily away from a 
counter, behind which stands an unhappy-look- 
ing salesman. The beauty casts a disdainful 
look over her shoulder and seems to be clutch- 
ing her pocket-book with a good deal of 
emphasis, to show how ‘‘ mad” she is. 

‘*You don’t keep the S. H. & M. bias vel- 
veteen skirt bindings,” she says. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought this was a first-class house!” And the 
clerk, meanwhile, looks as though he were say- 
ing to himself; ‘‘ Dear me, and I thought 10m 
were a lady!" 

Now, there may be ladies who would make a 
remark of this kind under similar circumstances 
—indeed I haven't any doubt of it; there is one 
of them in my kitchen at the present writing 
who, if Iam to judge by the attitude she some- 
times assumes toward the mistress of the house, 
for even less provocation, would not hesitate to 
give a storekeeper a piece of her mind if he 
failed to satisfy her demand for dress braid or 
any other commodity. 


HowEVER, it is not possible to lay down a set 
of cast-iron rules for the guidance of advertisers. 
You may talk and write until the end of time of 
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the advisability of being direct, straightforward, 
dignified, and all that, in advertising, but there 
will be no visible abatement in the number of 
diffusive ads—the humorous, the vulgar, the 
inane (and the whole combination in one) which 
now fill the advertising mediums all over the 
country. And all of these advertisements are 
not necessarily bad. They may not be your 
kind, or my kind; not what we would put forth 
ourselves, or the sort that would tempt us to 
patronize the advertiser ; but in most cases they 
appeal to somebody. If they don’t, they must be 
very bad indeed. There is much to be taken 
into consideration in the building of an adver- 
tisement, and one important thing, of course, is 
the class of people whom you expect to reach. 





PERSONALLY, I like an advertisement that tells 
me in the briefest possible manner what the 
advertiser has to offer me. I never read, under 
any circumstances, except in connection with 
my business, the discursive introductory re- 
marks —curtain-raisers, so to speak—which seem 
to be popular with some advertisers. When I 
want to read, for the pleasure of reading, I can 
usually find something more profitable and 
entertaining than these ‘‘ side talks”’ with my 
tailor or shoemaker. 





AN Atlanta weekly publishes, by way of warn- 
ing to advertisers, a picture reproduced froma 
photograph, showing the manner in which two 
urchins distributed the bills intrusted to their 
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oe 


A for dainty 
\\ Night Robes 


—xy Pride 


As fine as linen. 
as soft as silk,” 


West 


A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. 





care. The little fellows are busily engaged in 
dumping the circulars fromthe high roof of a 
building, probably into some back alleyway or 
onto the lower roofs of the adjacent buildings. 
Anyway, the air is filled with the fluttering pap- 
ers, intended by a too-credulous advertiser for 
distribution on the crowded pavements. The 


boys look entirely unconscious of the fact that 
they were being photographed. 
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OBLATIO PRAECLARISSIMA 


646 Washington St., Boston, May 1, 1895. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 

At least 50,000 Christian Endeavorers will meet in Boston this summer 
to attend what promises to be the largest religious convention ever held in the 
history of the world. Every year advertisers make strenuous efforts to bring 
their announcements to the attention of these people. There is only one way 


to do it, and this year it will cost you nothing—absolutely nothing. 


THE GOLDEN RULE, which is the official organ of Christian 
Endeavor, will publish an extra 50,000 copies of its Souvenir Boston 
Convention Number, and every delegate will receive one. An advertisement 
in these 50,000 copies will cost you nothing if you order it into the regular 


issue of ‘fuly 11, which goes to one hundred thousand subscribers. 


The rate for any issue of The Golden Rule is 50 cents a line. You 
can have both (150,000 copies) at the same price. You cannot take either 
edition separately at any price. We are taking orders now. This number 
will contain a host of Articles and illustrations dear to the heart of an 


Endeavorer. Write for particulars at once. 


THE GOLDEN RULE COMPANY 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN 
Advertising Manager 
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HOME OFFICE: x. 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York 4 


E. B. HARPER, President 
“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


“And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could not shake it; for tt was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE-—COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MuTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 


PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance In 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System (om- 
panies charge for $4,500 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


PER CENT. 
DIVIDEND 
SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS 





The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 
SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS 










“A bird tn hand ts worth two in SI oe gh * 4 bird tin hand is worth two tn 
= 
” ere : — 9 
the bush. ee —,. Sb ee the bush. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 


1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 18y5 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over : ; ‘ , ; : : ; : : A 98,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds ; i ; ; : ; i F ; P $1 35.000 
Bi-fionthly Income exceeds é : . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ : : ‘ , A §0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds ; . , i ; : ‘ : ; ‘ 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘. é é . : ; ; ; . : ‘ . 21,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over ; ‘ , ; ‘ ; ‘ 7 ‘ F 81,000,000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ‘ ; e ‘ ‘ ‘ - ; ‘ ‘ 300,000,000 
EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Afutual Reserve the verv best Assoctation they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the JJanagers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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WE’VE STRUCK IT 


What advertisers have long inquired for, an 


ADVERTISING THERMOMETER 
NOVELTY 


that is attractive, mailable and cheap. 
Mr. J. E. Powers, 54 Wall Street, N. Y., says: 


‘‘Your card thermometer for Vacuum Oil Co. is about the only 
good advertising gift I ever saw, and it is extremely good if the 
advertiser does his part as well as you do yours.” 

To a limited number of canvassers with satisfactory reference 
we will pay a liberal commission. 


Send ioc. ig stamps for sample 


Taylor Brothers Company 


Manufacturers of Thermometers for all purposes ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


The Paid in Advance Circulation 
° THE MAYFLOWER 


AR EXCEEDS that of any other Horticultural or Floral Maga- 
> zine in this country or the world. The list of subscribers 
represents every county and nearly every post-office in the United 

States. Before the hard times the circulation ran over 300,000 copies. 
When circulation fell off the rates were lowered accordingly. 
Business received through all general Advertising Agents or direct. 


Address 





THE MAYFLOWER 


FLORAL PARK, L. I., N.Y. GILES LEAHY, Advertising Manager 


S 
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JHE HUMOROUS 


JJ 


Publication that has established a claim 
to the largest circulation is JupGE.— 


Printer’s Ink, May 1, 1895. 


UVC : 


Long ago reached a place where it could 
look back at competitors, and because 
of the approaching Presidential campaign 
the circulation constantly increases. 





DOM! 


> 


FE D\DIO\ODA 


Will send a copy 


FREE 


for three months to prospective adver- 
tisers. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


COOK 110 Fifth Ave., New York 
Advertising Department 





< 


J RIAN 


DODO DS 
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Fl modest request 


* 





x * 


[| WANT BUSINESS FROM EVERY 
NEWSPAPER, NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING AGENT, AND EVERY 
ADVERTISER IN THE U.S. 
THERE IS NO ADVERTISING 
NEED I CANNOT SUPPLY OR AS- 
SIST YOU IN PROCURING. 


BOND, o-r BOSTON 


o | — x 


—_——— — = 





e * THIRTY SUCCESSIVE YEARS HAS BEEN 


T. Cc. EVANS PLACING ADVERTISING FOR REPUTABLE 


45 MILK ST. FIRMS. THIS FACT SHOULD BE SIGNIFICANT 
BOSTON 


OF EXPERIENCE AND—SUCCESS. AT YOUR 
® 


SERVICE! - . — Ee 
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BILL-POSTING- ——— 


Can be made a definite assurance of prominent position tor 
every sheet posted—a certainty of continued maintenance 
during period contracted for—and if your paper is good 


IT’S 


VALUABLE ADVERTISING 


If you're all right on the latter point you will be secure 
in the former two in dealing with : 


The St. Louis Bill Posting ——e 


R. J. GUNNING, Prest. 
516 WALNUT STREET 
ST. LOUIS, S10. 





WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 











ro ApvERTISERS, |” 


ssured CJ peciallies, £7 yy 


‘ mae: ain = a 
| me mn FREE 
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$30,000 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


“Storics of Mystery.” 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the sum of $30,000 
for original stories written in English, no parts of which have ever 
been heretofore published. The offer is made upon the following 


conditions: 
$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the best twelve stories. The 
money will be divided as follows: 


First Prize - ~ - - $10,000 
Second Prize - = = - - 3,000 
Third Prize - - - - 1,500 
Fourth Prize - - @ - - 1,000 
Fifth Prize - - - 800 


Two Prizes of $600 each - 1,200 
Five Prizes of $500 each - 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 


The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, 
the third prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth prize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for 
the fifth in merit ; two prizes of $600 each, and five prizes of $500 each, thus making the total of twelve prizes in $20,0u0. 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for stories of accepted value but 
which may not be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are required to be 
‘* stories of mystery,’ in other words stories in wh'ch the mystery 1s 
not explained until the last chapter, in order that readers may be 
offered prizes for guessing the solution of the mystery in advance of 
its publication. 


The stories must reach 7he Chicago Record at its office of publication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, Il]., before Oct. 1, 
1895, and the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can be read and judged. 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher, The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


HE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 





HE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


HE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 





NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. InGacis, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 





thousand. 
Boston. 
AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECT OR, acknowledged the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 








THE DISPATCH, Chicago's brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 








ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
yi and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 


MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ‘* Largest 
circulation in Colorado." 


CALI FORNIA.—San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 


TEXAS.—Houston. 
HOUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Becxwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bildg.,N.Y. 
Galveston and Dallas. 


HE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


‘A LBANY, N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 
HE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 


ers. $1.00 a year. Send for Advertising Rates, 78 
Reade Street, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 
CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION syndicate of 2 
Church MAGAZINES. 35,000 copies into the homes of 
church members. 


TABLE TALK, circulation 23,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 


is a first-class 





HE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


QE! STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. 


RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever known, 
$1.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world began, 


4 cents a pound. 


Address 


Illustrated price list free on_application 
fILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printer’s Ink 


Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 





Electroty pes 





TEREOTYPE, Linotype and Electrotype metals; copper 


annodes; Zinc Plates for etching. 


ERCHAN 


CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising Experts. 


BEFORE ADVERTISING consult the Old Pioneer Advertis- 


————— 


Eprrors: Send ad. rates, disc., etc., to Briss BLAck, 


ing Agency (Parvin’s), Cincinnati, O. 


Adv. Agt., 180 Tremont St., Boston. 


THE NEWS SERIES—the ‘Court Journals of American Health and Pleasure Resorts.”’ 


Publisher, Utica, N. Y. 


Frank G. Barry. 
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ERR RER EKER 
The Household ‘ 


The oldest publication 
of its class in America 





- 3 ‘ 
é | ew © 8 
IS9o° 


EVOTED TO HOME INTERESTS, and 
therefore reaching the class advertisers 
are after. ‘ 


Circulation IOo, OOO Monthly wy B 


Write for rates to ont 


F..T. BURDETT, Advertising Manager ; 
258 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


CMM M MM MM BB 


‘eladiclledadaiaiabedaiababad 
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ONCE MORE—PLEASE 


One of the largest and most successful advertisers in 
our country recently said: ‘Tarbel is one of three 
men in the profession entitled to the term—Expert at 
Advertising | He knows what he says he does.” 

My specialty is advertisements that “pu//’ Ordi- 
narily, this is a chestnut. I really can produce them. 

For Financial or Medical advertising—schemes for 
newspapers to increase circulation or advertising 
revenue—I am recognized as the 4ead of the protes- 
sion. Ask anyone—not prejudiced. 

I never practice foolish theories with a client's 
money. Nine out of ten of the so-called “ experts” 
do. 

Have had 15 years of practical experience. I do 
not ‘guess’ at results. 

I do no cheap work. 

I am able to do work for advertisers that can ¢race 
results. 

Read this last line again. | 

Anyone contemplating any advertising campaign 
should write me. That costs nothing. 

Please address 

‘*PAUL PRY”’ 


P. E. TARBEL 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Expert at Profitable Advertising 
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Beslic’s Weekly 


is the best medium in the world for 


Railroad and Summer Resort Advertising 


Cry Wt! 


You will find it everywhere among people 


who travel. 


William Z. Miller 
Advertising Manager 
110 Fifth Avenue, Hew Work 








ADVERTISE Th e 


IN 
Hearthstone 


AND DRAW 
PROFITABLE TRADE 


Circulation, 600,000 every month. 
Subscription price, 25c. per year. 
Advertising rates moderate. 
The Hearthstone Pays Advertisers..... 


Address, 285 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Reduced from 42-inch Street Car Sign 
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AS: PRESENTED AT THE 
GARDEN THEATRE 
ANEW YORK 


COMPOSED BY 
GUSTAVE 
KERKER 











Specimens of My Work, Reduced from Original Covers 


If you are in the market for sketches to illustrate your advertisement, 
or for purpose of printing in pamphlets or other matter used to bring your 
goods more prominently to the notice of the public, it is my business to 
originate ideas and to make such sketches as will attain this end. If you 
furnish me with information as to what special purpose you may use these 
sketches, I will name price and be pleased to give any other information 
necessary. 


H. C. BROWN 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 
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| IPPINCOTT’S - 


Ei, 


_ MONTHLY | 
MAGAZINE 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 
IN EVERY NUMBER 


% 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 


| 
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ADVERTISERS 


' who intrust their advertising to us have the 


advantage of dealing with an Agency estab- 
lished for nearly fifty years and thoroughly 
equipped with a large force, thus insuring care- 
ful attention to each advertiser’s contracts. 

We are prepared to take the ENTIRE charge of 
any 


Newspaper or 
Magazine Advertising 


from the designing of the advertisements to the 
final payment of the bills. 

We take pleasure in referring to ANY of our 
Customers regarding our methods of doing 
business, and to ANY Newspaper in the United 
States regarding our credit. 


THE S. R. NILES 
ADVERTISING ACENCY 


256 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


eo IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
Sifth of every month, price one dollar a 


year in advance. 


All the cuts used on the cover and in the 


inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 


nominal prices. 


Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 


ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 


be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 


80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


I4d ART EXC ADVERTISING. 





Art IN ADVERTISING 
for “Fune 


will be an 


Educational Humber 


and an extra edition of Five Thousand copies will 
be printed and mailed to as many Schools and 
Colleges throughout the country. Advertisers will 


| 
please send in their copy early as possible, as forms 
for this edition will close on May 25th. 

| 


For rates, etc., write to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
S80 fifth Avenue 
New York 





@he Winthrop 
Press 
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RELIGIOUS HOMES 


of well-to-do people 


“We are 7” 


and we own seven denominational fields 


into which we can lead an advertiser 
easily, for little cost and with an indorsed 
introduction which will cause him to be 
received with confidence. Without us it 
will cost him more money; he must go 
many and devious ways and be looked 
upon as a stranger. 

These papers can make your advertis- 
ing effective. 


They are doing it for 


others. 










Put 
Them PHILADELPHIA 
On Lutheran Observer 
Presbyterian Journal 
Your Ree church Messenger 
scopal Recorder 
List Lutherat 


Christian Instructor 
Christian Recorder 


_- 


Write to us for fuller 
particulars. 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila. 


PROFIT OVER $1,200 


234 and 236 South Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 30, 185. 
THe ReEtigious Press Association, 
tath and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTLEMEN: 

“Having donea great deal of advertising in variqus news- 
papers and magazines during the past twelve months, we 
feel in duty bound to express our opinion of the value of 
THE Suxpay Scuoor Times as an advertising medium, 

** By a careful comparison of the results obtained from all 
our papers, we find that the returns from THe Suspay 
ScHOOL TimMEs up to this time amount to fully 40. per cent. 
more than any other paper or magazine patronized by this 
company. From two insertions of our advertisement in 
TRE Scxpwy ScHoor Times we have traced a direct and 
absolute profit of over $1,200, after deducting the cost of 
the goods, cost of the advertising and all incidental ex- 
penses, and returns are still coming in. 

“We send you this letter unsolicited and to show you 
our hirh appreciation of the value of The Stxpay Scoot. 
TimMes as an advertising medium. 

** Yours very truly, 
“SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 
‘“ FLE. Wricut, President.” 


Average for 1894, 161,342 Copies Weekly 
Rate: 80 cents per line for one or more times 


High-class circulation for less than one-half cent per line 
for 1,000 copies issued. Write to us for fuller particulars, 
—_—- Religious Press 


Association 
Phila. 
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AS PAINTED BY GUNNING 


triumphs in outdoor display. They’re of monstrous proportions—and, added to display force, have the 

magnetism of true artin every line. Theinfinite superiority in technique of ‘‘ The Gunning System” over 
anything the world has ever before seen in that line is but a minor part of its advantages. Position—Circulation — 
Permazrtence, are other features that make the ‘“‘Gunning System ”’ such that no anes aeSHCy MpeSrMn em aaIEY or 
medium has its power to impress every unit of the populations it reaches. 


Ts CUT isa very poor half-tone from an inferior photograph taken of one of Gunning’s magnificent color 






St. Louis 









Milwaukee 








Kansas 


The Display Advertisers City 


who don't use 

‘The Gunning System "’ 
throughout the 

“Big 11 Circuit ™ 


may ‘‘abandon hope” 

on entering these 
markets—no full measure 
of results possible 
without it. 


Detroit 
Omaha 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


Louisville 


THE R. J. GUNNING CO. 


Executive Offices GENERAL CONTRACTORS IN 
CHICA GO —— PERMANENT OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


THE WINTHROP PRE6S, 32-34 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW Yommkized by Google 





Price 10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 

























What Will She Do? 


One great factor in answering 
this question is the reply to an- 
other—*'Where has she been?’ 
That is to say, the value of an 
education depends largely upon 
where it has been obtained. 

Among the really great choices 
of life is the choice of a school. 
The railroads have placed the 
whole land before the school 
patron. If, therefore, an Institu- 
tion possesses advantages, pro- 
perly to set them forth means its 
success. As the field of patron- 
age is now everywhere, the method used to 
carry the information must cover every 
where. This means the use of Newspapers and 
Periodicals, and this in turn has been our sole 
business for twenty-six years. 

The proprietors of educational institutions are 
invited to test our experience and facilities. 
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A Few Reasons Why 


If you put it in Comfort it Pays. 


Its prize features interest, instruct and enrich 


young and old. 


It is regularly read by more people than any other 
paper or magazine in America. 


It has the largest sworn circulation of any publi- 
cation of any kind anywhere. 


Its matter is original, copyrighted and cannot be 
found elsewhere. 


It presents something new, novel and entertaining 
for each and every member of each and every 


household. 


Its watchword is “*«Onward and Upward.” It is 
the People’s paper. 


That’s Comfort. 


Advertising Rates: Guaranteed Circulation : 
$5.00 per line A miition and a quarter 
$70.00 per inch 


$2,750.00 per page each and every issue. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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Entercd at the Post Office at New York a as second-class matter. 
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Published by THe ART IN ADvg&RTISING Co. 
80 Firrnh Avenue, New York. 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL NUMBER. 


HE subject of school advertising receives 
considerable attention in this number. 


The importance of this branch of adver- ° 


tising and the benefits mutually derived by the 
schools and the publications make it a pecul- 
iarly pertinent subject just at this time of the 
year. School advertising must naturally be 
conservative. One cannot very well speak too 
boastingly of one’s own personal performances, 
so to speak, and yet that is largely the chief 
merit of the school. There seems at present to 
be too much stress laid upon the length and 
respectability of the references, and no list 
seems complete without a dominie or two in it. 
While we have no objection to a dominie, we 
hardly understand why he should enjoy a prac- 
tical monopoly of the reference business, or why 
no list is considered quite the thing without the 
approval of the Rev. Mr. Sackcloth. 





ANOTHER point which seems to be much elabo- 
rated is the interior of the rooms. Some 
swell’s room with the traditional student’s banjo 


and the palm leaf on the wall is always shown 
as atypical ‘‘corner.’’ Then there is the view 
in the main hall, showing the palm leaves and the 
bamboo lattice work and the jardinieres. Occa- 
sionally the scholars are shown at play or on 
parade. But burning the midnight oil - never. 
Why this is so we cannot tell. Perhaps the 
people who manage the schools know what their 
prospective patrons want. Doubtless they do. 
The schools are undoubtedly conducted with 
consummate business ability as well as classic 
scholarship, and there is no reason to doubt that 
they understand what is most effective. But 
there is a strain of sameness which we think 
might be changed to advantage. Some practical 
illustrations of the students’ own work would 
be telling, besides some letters of the children’s 
parentsthemselves. A few good, strong letters 
printed in full would be much more apt to create 
a favorable impression than a list of references 
that haveto be looked up in detail. Some more 
attention might be given to the work and the 
work rooms and the practical end of the school. 
It is necessary to offer as much for the money in 
schools as in anything else. The educational 
part is really the main point, although deport- 
ment and “‘ proper form” are not without value. 
But these come more or less naturally to decently 
bred children, while the rule of three is hard and 
gets harder as the years roll by. 

These observations on the practical side of 
school advertising are merely the observations 
of a layman and possibly have but little value. 
Yet they may suggest an idea worth having. 
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THE question of advertising a school is some- 
what simplified at the start by the limited choice 
of appropriate mediums. In this respect school 
advertising resembles that of the theater. The 
latter depends almost wholly upon the Dill 
boards and the press, while the school or college 
is confined to the preseé, as represented by the 
daily papers and the magazines, and to its indi- 
vidual catalogue or circular. 





WHETHER the street cars, the poster, the 
painted sign and hand bill would, or would not, 
prove satisfactory mediums for this class of 
advertising is a question to be solved only by 
experiment. At present the school advertiser 
has his lines laid strictly down for him, and he 
knows that the preparation of his catalogue and 
the insertion of a good card in whatever publi- 
cations he decides to be most suitable are the 
chief of his responsibilities. The only variation 
of this program is seen in the appearance, semi- 
occasionally, of a magazine inset—a most com- 
mendable way of calling attention to the educa- 
tional institute, and one which will undoubtedly 
become popular. 





THAT no pains should be spared in making 
the school or college catalogue attractive is, of 
course, a superfluous suggestion. The distance 
of many of our schools from the best printing 
and illustrating facilities makes the preparation 
of such a work a matter of considerable—but 
not insurmountable—difficulty. A school, how- 
ever, which is established in the neighborhood 
of a large city has but little excuse for turning 
out an inartistic or commonplace catalogue. 
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A Goop catalogue is not necessarily an elabo- 
rate one, but it should bear the unmistakable 
stamp of fine handling, both as to subject matter 
and press-work. A pleasing cover, good paper, 
clean typographical work and, if possible, some 
modern illustrations. 





IN advertising a school, as in advertising any- 
thing else, your announcement should be backed 
by the excellence of what you have to offer. 
Every good article is its own best advertiser. 





ONE or two catalogues, which have come under 
our notice, contain only illustrations of the 
recreation element obtaining in their respective 
schools. The baseball nine, the football team, 
the banjo and glee clubs are shown, to the exclu- 
sion of buildings, grounds, class rooms or 
gymnasium. A catalogue of this kind is calcu- 
lated to impress the boy whether or not it 
pleases his governor. 





MANY school catalogues make a feature of the 
‘*testimonials.” This is a good idea, for the 
letter from parent or guardian, expressing com- 
plete satisfaction with the progress made by 
his boy or girl, under the care of the institute 
in question, cannot fail to carry considerable 
weight. 


THE growth of private schools in this country 
is one of the encouraging signs of the times. 
The educational advertising in the various pub- 
lications is growing more and more interesting 
every day. 





FROM CATALOGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 
By permission of The Century Company. 
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CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, OF THE NEWARK CONFERENCE, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 


The increased facilities for illustration, 
secured within the past few years, have proved 
a boon, indeed, to advertisers of schools and 
colleges. For the illustrating of a catalogue, 
where correct views of buildings, interiors and 
grounds are required, nothing can take the place 
of the half-tone reproduction from photographs. 

Before the era of cheap illustration the school 
catalogue consisted of a pictureless—if some- 
times picturesque--statement of facts. Pater 
familias, in looking up a suitable institution of 
the kind for his boys or girls, unless he chanced 
to be personally informed as to its location and 
accommodations, was compelled to accept, on 
faith, the assurances of the catalogue that every- 
thing was what it should be. Possibly, now and 
then, some particularly aspiring institution 
would give us a wood-cut of the main building, 
or chapel, but the attempts at illustration were 
unlikely to extend much further. 

In contrast to the old catalogue, however, what 
a thing of beauty have we to-day! What impos- 
ing views of the buildings themselves; what 


alluring glimpses of dainty bedrooms, (with the 
inevitable banjo en cvidence,) of reception and 
recitation rooms, and bath rooms and gymnas- 
iums, and bits of pretty scenery here and there, 
about the grounds. To those of us who have 
been to boarding school or college, these remind- 
ers, on an improved scale, of the old days, must 
bring a little pang of regret and longing—-long- 
ing for we know not what—for we are every one 
of us glad we are through with it all, though we’ 
couldn't quite like to own up to it. 


In general features the school and college 
catalogue are necessarily much alike; but in 
style of make-up they differ more widely than 
one would imagine. They are of every possible 
size and shape, from the thick magazine-size 
affair to the smallest of booklets ; sometimes 
bound together with a silken cord, and again in 
the most prosaic of paper covers. 

One of the most striking catalogues in point 
of illustration is that of the Pennsylvania 
Military College. It consists of about 75 pages, 
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FROM THE CATALOGUE OF THE DELSARTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


is,bound in heavy, rough-coated paper, and is 
embellished on the front cover with a simple 
but effective design in silver and mauve. The 
plates used in illustrating are full pages, about 
6% x 4in. indimension, and give, in addition to 
the views of the buildings, some extremely good 
scenes on the field. There is a picture of an 
alert-looking young cavalry squad; another, 
taken in action, showing three or four horsemen 
engaged in hurdling. There is a camp scene, 
and one or two others of military maneuvers— 
all of them well taken and beautifully printed. 
Another handsome catalogue is that of the 
Riverview Academy, Poughkeepsie. This is a 


thick volume bound in white and gold and pro- 
fusely illustrated by half-tone work. 

Howard Seminary, ‘‘an hour's ride from 
Boston,” has a neat catalogue of more modest 
dimensions than those mentioned above, but 
none the less complete in its general make-up. 
Full-page illustrations are used, giving scenes 
in the gymnasium, art room, laboratory, dining 
room and other parts of the school. 

The Delsarte School of Expression, New York 
City, uses a pamphlet printed on fine coated 
paper and containing half a dozen illustrations 
A feature here is the showing of photographs of 
rooms and giving, beneath, the location as to 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


have reached our desk is that of Miss Phelps’ 
English and Classical School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Another is that of the Augusta Female Semi- 
nary, Staunton, Virginia. This has a colored 
frontispiece and is further illustrated by some 
excellent full-page interior views. 

The Allen Gymnasium and College of Gym- 
nastics has one of the smaller catalogues, but it 
is well illustrated by photographic views. 

Greenwich Academy, of Greenwich, Conn., 
has issued a very pretty catalogue with a decora- 
tive cover and some charming full-page illustra 
tions printed in ollve. The typographical 
handling is excellent. 

The Powder Point School, Roxbury, Mass,, 
issues a small, plainly printed pamphlet, and 
sends, in addition, a number of very pretty 
views, unbound. 

Golden Hill Preparatory School uses a 
larger pamphlet, also without illustrations, but 
with several supplementary cuts, tied together 
with a heavy white cord. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., Pros- 
pect Hill School. Greenfield, Mass., the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Academy, Front Royal, Virginia, 
and the Centenary Collegiate Institute of 
Hackettstown, N. J., also have very attractive 
catalogues. The latter profusely illustrated. 


ELLEN Coir ELLiortT, in an article on Stan 
ford University, contributed to the Outlook, says 
among other things that ‘‘the purely frivolous 
girl finds it ‘nofun’ at Stanford, and she soon slips 
away to a more congenial environment. The 
purely fashionable girl looks with disfavor upon 
a community so simply and unconsciously dem- 
ocratic, from its president down, that the girl 
who earns her way by doing housework in a 
professor’s family has precisely the same influ- 
ence and social position that she would have if 
she paid board at forty dollars a month. Those 
who do come to Stanford and stay are of the 
same general type that is found in the modern 
and high-grade colleges and universities all over 
the country. Held up as they are to high stand- 
ards and hard work, they necessarily live method- 
ically and quietly. They are faithful and in ear- 
nest, wide-awake, sensible and self-respecting, 
and they carry on their courses with credit to 
themselves and to the college.” 

Stanford University was founded by Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford, and its doors are open to women 
upon exactly the same footing that it affords to 
men. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


HERE has been a great deal of excitement 

among the dry goods dealers this week. 

A new store has been started. It has 

been well advertised, and it has put all the other 
people on their metal. 

A. M. Rothschild & Co. are the proprietors of 
the new store. They have been in business 
here a good time, originally, I believe, in the 
millinery line, but have been continually branch- 
ing out until they now call themselves ‘' Retailers 
of Everything.” 

Their new store was just opened Saturday the 
r8th. Itds on the corner of Vanburen and State 
streets, just across the way from Siegel, Cooper 
& Co.'s big place. It is said they are to take up 
a whole block as soon as a number of leases run 
out, and they willl then have the largest or second 
largest store in the city. 


THE CHICAGO TECORD. SATURDAY, 
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The Handsomest Sou- 
venir that Chicago | 
| Ever Saw — Free to 


tadaaees Lady Visitor. / 





At Last 


The long, long-tcoked-for moment has 
arrived. The whole woud » all rxpect- 
ancy. Is cageriy reachine out to the 
Wore that Brings the glad new cra to | 
cash merchandising. 


To-Night | 


i FROM 6 TO 9 | 
The doors will swing open and reves! fo \ 
the gage of the crear multitude the store 


that will ever afterward be known | 
amenca’s Greatest Acteverment 9 Re 
tall Enterproe 


The 
Opening 


This evening &s for inipection only. No 
goods will be sold to any one. (The First 
Great Sale Begins Monday.) Decoranons. 
Moric by Chicago's Finest Orchestra 


Come.... 








The 
heralded in the newspapers, on the bill boards 
and 
scheme 
through the streets followed by a long line of 


fame of their opening has been well 
in various other ways, among which one 
was that of sending a band wagon 


new delivery wagons. They also advertised 
that on their opening night they would distrib- 
ute a handsome souvenir 
visited the store. 

At 6 P.M. the store was to be opened. At 5 
P.M. the sidewalks were jammed. At 6 the 
doors were unbarred. At 6.05 the store was 
full. At 6.10 the police were telephoned for, 
and at 6.15 the store was closed ‘‘ by order of 
the Police Department."’ All round the store 
the streets were crowded so thickly that there 
To the crowd that 


given away. It 


to every lady who 


was hardly room to breathe. 
got in 31,000 souvenirs were 
was quite an event. 

In honor (?) of this opening most of the other 
stores had special sales and openings Monday, 
at which extraordinary bargains were offered, 
and altogether this has been a gala week forthe 
Siegel, Cooper & Co. had two pages in 
all the principal Sunday papers, and on Monday 
had a 


papers. 


good storeful of people. 
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One feature of Rothschild’s opening was an 
enormous cake baked with Cotosuet, exhibited 
by Swift & Co. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Claude C. Hopkins, Swift & Co.’s advertising 
man, I am enabled to show a photograph of the 
cake. It is quite a cake. According to Mr. 
Hopkins, the first day over 50,000 people visited 
it and two policemen were required to keep the 
crowd moving by. In the afternoon they had 
to start the baker on a second edition, so as not 
to disappoint callers 

The cake was thoroughly advertised and had, 
I imagine, a good deal to do with the crowds 
that came to the store. 





TALKING of Cotosuet, it has made a great suc- 
cess. Although it has only been thoroughly 
advertised within the last few months, compara- 
tively, the company is selling large quantities 
all over the country. 

I have criticised their matter before. I think 
it is above the average. That I have seen lately 
is better than usual. They have a number of 
very dainty and well gotten-up booklets which 
are especially worth of mention. 





OF all soul harrowing and ear piercing noises 
commend me to the steam calliope. Walker's 
Family Soap has been dosing us with such an 
instrument for some weeks. It rambles around 
in a love-sick way discoursing sweet strains in 
a disconnected tune, and dying away in the mid- 
dle of ‘‘Sweet Marie," for instance, with a long 
dismal howl that suggests ‘‘cats”’ to the minds 
of my two rat terriers. 

Does it sell soap? Per 





haps. 





‘“TRILBY Pic's FEET” 6c., DELIVERED FREE, 
A West side butcher thus reminds us that life is 
real and earnest. A practical man he must be, 
with new ideas in Art in Advertising. 





One of the largest groceries in town is going 
to have bargain sales. He says: ‘‘ Everybody 
is cutting prices. I shall cut prices, too. Look 
at my store—empty — and look at the department 
stores—full. I shall meet them at their own 
game. I shall sell standard goods below cost. 
I shall have regular bargain days. I must sell 
goods somehow.” 
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I HAVE received a very neat circular from the 
Marble Press of this city, ‘‘ Specialists in High 
Grade Printing.’’ Their motto is as follows: 

TO PRINT :—Use Type, Paper and Printers’ 
Ink. 

To Print WELL :—Add BRAINS. 

N. B.—We have the Brains. 





I HAVE also received a batch of matter from 
the Chicago Wood Finisning Co. These adver- 
tisements have all been got up by an artist, none 
of them are set up in type. They are very good. 
I have noticed them before in the trade papers 
and they show up very well. In some there is, 
however, a ‘‘superfluity of ornamentation.” I 
illustrate one of the best, and also one about 
which I will not venture an opinion. 





THE Indiana Mineral Springs Company have 
very courteously invited some of the advertising 
men of Chicago to pay them a visit and take 
mud baths at their sanitarium. Their courtesy 
is only equaled by their liberality, which has 
prompted them to offer tostand all the expenses. 
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$$ At A. M. Rothschild & Co.'s new store this week we exhibit $9 


@@ the largest cake ever baked. Young ladies are cutting it into 
@® FORTY THOUSAND SLICES. They'll serve it to you. Eighteen 
$$ cash prizes are offered to those who guess nearest the weight of it. 

Nundreds of pouads of the frest cate sa oe 
Chicago in ose mass there, and pot an ounce oe 
of butter io at Think of a shorteming betrer 
than batter tor cake at the price of Cocovuet 
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LOCATION. 

The big cale 19 in the Grocery Depart- 
Mmentcao tbe Aith floor It occupies the 
whele trent corner under the tower, fronticg 
en bow. Van Buren and State Streets 
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J. P. ALTGELD has pardoned the embezzling 
cashier of the 7ribunc, and the Zridune says it 
is because they asked him not to. They are not 
good friends. Perhaps the 77ibune is right. 





A VERY neat hanger from the Webster Manu- 
facturing Company, printed in three colors from 
half tones and zinc plates. The effect is very 
attractive. The plates by J. Manz & Co. 





THE Lewis Knitting Company have a cata- 
logue which goes through the mails because the 
woman who has posed 








before their camera 

Weseek thetradeof the ears a suits. She 
. ; eye, aS posed In S1x posi- 
epicures with Swift's ,o,5—four too many 





—and she looks like a 
living-picture model, 
which she probably is. 
It is not, it cannot be, 
good advertising for 
this company to send 
out matter which 
offends the medesty 
even of one out of ten 
women who see it. 
And this the catalogue 
most assuredly will 
- do. There are a great many women who do 
not believe in the nude or in nudity in tights, 
and where will they buy their union suits? 
Somewhere else. 

Added to this, the type pages are spoilt by too 
much heavy display type, and we have a com- 
bination which is far from being ‘‘ effective "’ 

The only good thing in it is the picture of a 
little girl, also in a union suit, which is very 
sweet and ‘‘cute.” 

This and the last three pages, with illustra- 
tions of different advantages of union suits, are 
good. If thecatalogue were as good all through 
it would have been very good. 

E. A. WHEATLEY. 


Jersey Butterine. What 
pleases dainty people 
usually pleases every- 


Jersey Butterine is the 
Bp standard. It represents 
the highest type of pur 
m ty and svectness. You 
yj cannot get a_ better 
article than JERSEY 
Butterine. 
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Chicago, May 21, 1895. 





IN CHICAGO. 


WO weeks ago I paid my first visit to 
Chicago. 





In the newspaper offices I found everyone 
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interested in the appearance of the new 
and only Democratic morning paper — Zhe 
Chronicle. Its first issue came out on the morn- 
ing of May 28, and has created a very favor- 
able impression. Horatio W. Seymour is the 
publisher, and Martin J. Russell, Collector of 
the Port, the editor, both men of great journal- 
istic experience. It has stacks of money behind 
it, and everything augurs well for a brilliant 
success. 





In the Aelivious Press offices everything seemed 
to be in a flourishing condition. Mr. Underwood, 
of the /nferior, is full of enthusiasm, because of 
present business and future prospects. Mr. 
Dunn, of the £fiworth Herald, tells me he had 
had to crowd out a lot of advertising matter 
from his last issue, and others are about in simi- 
lar circumstances. 





AMONG the general advertisers I found 
everyone bright and cheerful, with every 
employee working as for dear life, for the tide 
has turned and inquiries and contracts come 
pouring in that give a feeling of confidence 
that they have entered upon a new era of pros- 


perity. 





THE religious press of Chicago seems notably 
alive to its opportunities. This is not only with 
reference to the immediate surroundings, which 
are, of course, the most favorable of any in the 
Central West, but some of its leading representa- 
tives have a national, and even an international, 
circulation, which is well worthy of special note. 
Among these the Baptist (/nion is conspicuous. 
This sixteen-page weekly is a sprightly five- 
year-old, the official paper of the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America. It circulates in every 
State and Territory of the United States and in 
every province in Canada, and sends a few 
copies to a dozen or more foreign countries. It 
has the largest circulation of any Baptist weekly 
published in the United States, or anywhere else 
for that matter. This is a significant fact when 
we remember that the Baptist denomination 
numbers 37,6377,¢2/ communicants in the United 
States alone. A _ feature of this paper is its 
weekly installment of the Christian Culture 
Courses of study, which have become very popu- 
lar with the Baptist young people during the last 
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three years, many thousands following the 
courses and taking the examinations at the close 
of the year. This involves a most thorough use 
of each issue of the paper every week, which 
fact will be appreciated by advertisers. 





Tue W. D. Boyce ComMPANyY are again issuing 
a series of circulars that are attracting very 
general attention. Like everything that Mr. 
Hunter does in the advertising line, they are 
unique and differ from what everybody or any- 
body else would think of sending out, and here- 
in lies the secret of their success. 

They lay no claim to be ‘‘ Artistic,” but they 
are certainly ‘‘Striking.” They do not follow 
any set rule or plan, but are combinations of 
color and arrangement that at once arrest the 
attention and secure an earnest reader from 
everyone into whose hands they fall. 

They are issued the first and fifteenth of every 
month, and each one treats in an effective way a 
different subject, but one that always concerns 
‘‘Boyce’s Big Weeklies,” and that surely inter- 
ests everyone who is interested in advertising. 


in room 402 of the Times-Herald Building by 

the advertising managers of many of the great 
firms of the city and solicitors or advertising representa- 
tives of the several newspapers. Among those in attend- 
ance at the meeting were: C. B. Currier, of Willoughby, 
Hill & Co.; Henry Curtin, the Bell; W. F. Durno, Daily 
Record ; John Lee Mahin, of J. Walter Thompson; W. H. 
Baker, of Schlesinger & Mayer; Dudley Warner, Chicago 
and Alton Railroad ; A. Anderson, the Bee Hive ; George 
E. Baldwin, the Emporium ; G. F. Ryan, Browning, King 
& Co.; W. M. Fulford, the R. J. Gunning Co.; J. T. 
Burgess, Fairbanks Co., and many others. 

W.H. Baker, of Schlesinger & Mayer, presided, and C. 
B. Currier was elected secretary. A committee, consisting 
of Meesrs. Mahin, Carruthers and Fulton, was appointed 
to prepare a constitution and by-laws. A report forthwith 
was submitted providing for a president and secretary 
and for a social meeting of the club around a festive board 
on the first Monday of each month ; and it was further pro- 
vided that the president and secretary should name a topic 
for discussion at each meeting and select a speaker to 
present it. W.H. Baker was elected permanent president 
and C. B. Currier secretary, after which the meeting 
adjourned and the members of the club were escorted on 
a tour of inspection througk the Times-Herald Building. 


T Advertisers’ Club of Chicago was organized 





WHEREVER I went I heard nothing but kind 
words about ARTIN ADVERTISING, and from every 
advertiser I met I received nothing but the ut- 
most kindness and personal attention. I had 
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not been in the city two days till I had lost my 
identity as a ‘‘ stranger,” and when I left I felt 
as if I was leaving behind me many friends who 
will give to Chicago a charm and an interest for 
me that it never possessed before. It is need- 
less to mention names. You in Chicago who 
read this will know to whom I refer, and all 
I can say is that I will esteem it a pleasure as 
well as a duty to take the first opportunity that 
offers to reciprocate in the East the hospitality 
I experienced in the West. 
Gro. M. Brown. 





THE top notch in artistic railroad magazine 
advertising has been reached by the Delaware 
and Hudson R. R. in its beautifully illustrated 
article entitled ‘‘A Summer Paradise.” It 
covers forty-eight magazine pages, and is a con- 
tinued story descriptive of the entire region 
covered by this line, including Saratoga, Lakes 
George and Champlain, the Adirondacks and the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec, and the Lake St. 
John and Saguenay River country in Canada. 
There are more than one hundred and twenty- 
five exquisite half-tone illustrations, single aad 
in groups, and the text, which has been written 
by Mr. Frank Presbrey, in his peculiarly delight- 
ful style, is so entertaining as to hold the inter- 
est of the reader from first to last. 

Mr. Presbrey deservedly holds the reputation 
as the leader of this class of advertising work, 
and when he left the Forum, to take it up as an 
exclusive business, Mr. T. S. Hand also resigned 
to join him in the enterprise. This is their first 
piece of work, and if it is a fair specimen of 
what may be expected from this new firm there 
will be some big things in the future. The 
advertisement appears as an inset in the June 
Forum, and marks an epoch in railroad adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Geo. E. CORNELL, for many years one of 
the most enterprising lithographic salesmen in 
New York, who will be remembered also as the 
manager of the World’s Fair Puck Building 
during that memorable exposition, has retired 
from the advertising department of the ‘©olian 
Company, and has returned to the lithographic 
business in the interest of the Girsch Lithograph- 
ing Company, Nos. 65-67 Duane street, New 
York. 
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RUT is a good thing inits way. 
Theoretically, it is a narrow track for 
the wheels of a vehicle, over an otherwise 
uneven and difficult ground. 

Practically, it may fully meet the requirements 
of vehicular travel, smooth, shallow and direct 
—easy to turn into and equally easy to turn out 
from; butthis is —alas!—a condition in which we 
seldom find it, and from this fact has sprung a 
new application of the term ‘‘rut,” that has the 
flavor of unsavoriness, and, from the general 
unreliability of ruts—particularly their hability 
to increase in depth and become well nigh impos- 
sible to get out of—they are held up as an exam- 
ple of things to be avoided. 

I am getting at Advertising Ruts. 

They are to be as assiduously avoided as the 
ruts per se, if they do not fulfil the proper condi- 
tions of simply a smooth guide in a direct course 
to some definite end. 

Of course the aim and ambition of every busi- 
ness man or firm is to acquire wealth, and that 
there is a ‘‘ road to wealth,” with its concomitant 
ruts, there is no question. Possibly you are on 
that road. Have you been long on the way? I 
will venture to say that you have, if you are fol- 
lowing the old highway worn by generations into 
channels deep enough for a mountain torrent. 
Possibly your team is a bit clumsy or your load 
over-heavy. Do you not sometimes envy the 
more modern equipment that has abandoned the 
‘‘dead axle,” taken the new turnpike with 
its macadamized road-bed sams the rut, and is 
speeding on to the goal of riches without the 
anxiety and worry you experience? Times have 
changed, and the methods and equipments of long 
ago are of no more avail, excepting for the man 
who is content to grub along with a mere pit- 
tance as the result. Look at the hundreds of 
bright young firms that are piling up shekels 
galore, where pennies only are slowly coming 
into the coffers of the firms established years 
ago. How dothey doit? By modern methods. 
And I claim that the modern methods of adver- 
tising are responsible for the ease with which 
wealth may be accumulated in this year of our 
Lord. 

It has been discovered that it is as absolutely 
necessary to tell people of yourselves and your 
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wares as it is to possess them, and that it is also 
necessary to tell people in the most agreeable 
and persistent manner. Some business men 
have the faculty to express themselves to the 
public ina business-bringing way. Many—most 
business men do not. To those of the latter 
class: I earnestly advise you to hastenand em- 
ploy some good, honorable professional adver- 
tising man or firm, to help you in yourdilemma, 
advise you, suggest ways and means, and speak 
for you to the millions of people who will be in- 
fluenced by what they are told, if they are ap- 
proached properly. 

Without speaking of the different branches of 
business, from the manufacturer, through the 
middleman to the retailer, indetail, I will merely 
cite the retailer, as an example involving the 
same principle underlying the whole list. 

Not so many years ago the country grocery 
store was the type of many a business. In this 
store goods were kept for sale, and dispensed 
only when called for. They were sept under 
counters, in back rooms, in the cellar, any- 
where (some of them are there yet), Nowadays 
similar goods are so/d freely by the modern 
system of display. Instead of relegating stock 
to places available simply for storage, it is put in 
sight of the public, made tempting by tasteful 
display, and forced on the attention of people 
having money to spend. The same idea of dis- 
play and suggestiveness means a larger trade, a 
larger revenue. 

So in the other and larger fields of trade, the 
manufacturer and jobber, while he arrives at 
the result in a slightly different way, can practi- 
cally show his whole stock to the whole world 
by continually telling about it, giving now a 
prominence to one article, now another, until 
everybody within the scope of the territory cov- 
ered by his advertising is aware of what he has 
to sell, and as much more of the details of his 
business as he chooses to tell. If the goods are 
useful, honest, durable, cheap, novel, practical, 
or possess any desirable qualities, they are SOLD. 

There is another ‘‘rut” I wish to speak of. It 
is a fact that the modern system of publicity is 
not entirely without what may be properly termed 


-a‘‘rut,” but it is not so deep or so difficult to 


get out of as the primeval rut of the past. I 
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refer to the ‘‘thank-e-mum” ruts, possibly 
well-meaning, but incompetent advisers. It’s a 


mighty serious thing to undertake to make 
the business fortune of a firm or individual. 
It’s something of more import than the simple 
taking of commissions and placing advertise- 
ments. It means that a good man must be 
employed, and a man _ who has a level 
head and the executive ability to do what 
you either cannot or have not the time to do. It 
means that you must expect to pay this man for 
his time and for the earnest effort he will make on 
your behalf. If anyone was to tell you that he 
would be the means of placing $50,000 in your 
hands within the year, you would certainly be 
willing to give him half, wouldn't you? Now, 
the good men who are making a profession of ad- 
vertising do not make any promises of that exact 
nature, but they— many of them—have a past 
experience that will satisfy you of their ability 
to do your business good, and some of them have 
the ability and would be safe in guaranteeing 
tremendous increase in your revenue, if you 
would leave them to their own devices. They 
would just as surely bring you big emolument, 
as would the trustees of an estate increase the 
capital intusted to their care, by careful invest- 
ment. Why not? 

Now such a manis not a ‘‘rut,” but the smooth- 
est kind of a boulevard, graded and asphalted 
with extremestcare. Make immediate connection 
with him, if youcan. The ‘‘rut ' I would wish 
you to avoid isthe man or firm who is gunning for 
your money without any intent but spending part 
of it and keeping the rest; the man who is con- 
tinually scheming to attract you by plausible 
mediums and ideas that are personally agreeable 
to you. Beware of such. The best ideas and 
the plans that will prove radically beneficial are 
more than likely to be distasteful to you— 
simply because you are unacquainted with their 
merits. If you knew them you would have 
adopted them before, and would have had no 
need for advice. Think it over. Hunt up a 
first-class advertising professional, give him 
carte blanche so far as ideas are concerned, and 
do not hamper him in carrying them out. If he 
is a real good man he will not get you into deep 
water, or advise you to spend more than you can 
afford, or embarrass you in any way. 
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Boston Daily Standard. 
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A MOST re- 
markable in- 
fant, that has 
omitted the us- 
ual squally per- 
iod of early 
childhood, and 
taken on the 
bone and sinew 
of more mature 
years at a 
bound. 

‘* Third’ in 
point of circu- 
lation—and so 
soon? It takes quite a nurse to handle sucha lusty 
baby. It’s a man’s work to spank it and provide 
meat for its sustenance. Realizing that physical 
vigor, as well as a certain mental and executive 
ability, was necessary inthis rapid stage of devel- 
opment,the management of the paper—the direct- 
ors — secured the services of Mr. F. H. 
Claflin, recently with the /ourna/, as circulation 
and business manager, and for many years iden- 
tified with Boston newspaper work. This gen- 
tleman brings to the Standard youth, vitality, the 
ambition of a future before him, with lots of 
practical experience in the conduct of a modern 
newspaper, and he is installed in the managerial 
chair with a firm determination to ‘‘do or die.” 
I have half an idea that he will «dv, and I ear- 
nestly trust that he may have the support of all 
newspaper men who, while they may wonder at his 
preferment, yet realize that this is a world where 
any man may make of himself what he chooses 
if he has the opportunity, the ambition and apti- 
tude. I understand that a new man—a new 
newspaper—means new competition, but what 
of it? So long as the fundamental principle 
underlying all enterprises is that of individual 
emolument, and we have a country that is nomi- 
nally free, surely the most fraternal and best 
principle to adopt is the golden rule. Have you 
forgotten it in the press of business ? 





MR. F. H. CLAFLIN. 
Bus. Mgr. Standard. 





The Boston Globe. 

THIs is undeniably a paper with a policy. 
Everybody about the paper—from the august 
Colonel, through the whole staff, and down to 


the very sub-cellar of rank in employees—is 
e 
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thoroughly imbued with this policy. I really 
believe they are conscientious in thinking the 
Globe to be the biggest paper in this latitude, and 
as they are ready to ‘‘ prove it,”” you can have 
your every doubt dispelled. 





Boston Herald. 

Tis paper has abandoned the idea of printing 
the outside pages of the Sunday issue in colors, 
and will substitute the feature of colored litho- 
graphic inserts. On the 26th of this month of 
May the patrons of the paper will receive a fine 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln, reproduced from a 
posthumous negative, which is the best likeness 
of our martyred President extant. Following 
this issue a series of plates representing con- 
secutively all the different styles of militia 
uniforms of Massachusetts, from the most ancient 
to the most modern, will be distributed each 
Sunday. Colonel Woods departs in June on a 
European tour, and will be away several months. 





Boston Journal. 

Mr. STANWOOD is evidently running this paper 
according to his own ideas of economy, and in 
the interests of the stockholders. The many 
changes in the /ournal’s office and staff have 
excited considerable comment, but it is to be 
presumed that Mr. S. is perfectly convinced 
that his policy is the right one ; and that he has 
the courage to put it to the test, and provoke 
antagonism, stamps him as a man of convictions, 
with the nerve to back them. 





Boston Post. 

THEY'VE a mascot now, so there is no more 
doubt as to the permanent success of this paper. 
In fact, the success is so marked, that on Fridays 
and Saturdays it is necessary to reject much 
offered advertising copy. This mascot is a cat 
that drifted into the editorial sanctum about the 
time the Sunday fost was made a ‘“‘ bargain’”’ 
paper and sold atthree cents. It’s quite a dis- 
tinguished cat now, and I understand from the 
highest authority that a reception is to be given 
to tabby in a Back-Bay residence, shortly, 
What an example of the vagaries of fortune. 
To-day a tramp, to-morrow the petted darling of 
society. Well, it’s only justice. If a tramp has 
the qualities of a gentleman, and can be the 
means of bringing success to an enterprise, why 
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should he not be _ recompensed? Brother 
Bryant: Have that cat in prime condition for 
the event. 


The Record. 

For some unexplainable reason | know less of 
this paper's policy than any other. I read it, 
take it home every night, and I have done so 
Since its first issue. I do know that it is 
responsible for many reforms over here by 
unearthing corruptions and crowding them to 
the wall. I also know that it is aggressive, and 
I can remember the hard fight it had in the 
beginning. I think Brother Barrett runs the 
paper, and that in itself would seem to account 
for the fact that the first one-cent paper to suc- 
ceed in Boston is only something to which he has 
imparted his genius for ‘* getting there.” 





The Traveler, 

THE sixteen-page Saturday issue of the 
Traveler is being received with much satisfac- 
tion by the public, and Colonel Hasbrook is to be 
congratulated that the interest in the recon- 
structed paper is increasing rapidly in circles 
fully competent to pass on the merits or demerits 
of a newspaper. 

Mr. A. E. Hasbrook, a brother of the Colonel, 
is in charge of the advertising department. 





Transcript, 

Mer. Wuirtney is looking very prosperous and 
happy, and the increased demand for advertising 
space in this admirable and representative paper 
has compelled the management to _ publish 
twenty-four pages on Saturdays. ‘‘ Ripley 
Raffitt,” in the Aecene Sentinel, recently unbur- 
dened himself in a peroration, evidently from 
his heart, on the 7ranscript, and has left nothing 
unsaid that could contribute in any advertising 
way to promulgate the virtues of a virtuous 
paper. 

Mr. Foxcroft, late of the /ourna/, is tempora- 
rily engaged in work for the 7raveler. 





Colton & Walsh. 

THis firm is to be congratulated that the fail- 
ure of the Pharmacy Fair did not thrust them 
further intothe mire of financial discomfort than 
the advertisers in their Fair paper chose to 
shove them. I understand that nearly every 
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firm contracting for space in the paper is cheer- 
fully settling on the basis of the actual number 
of editions issued. This is eminently right and 
proper, for the contracts were accepted in good 
faith, and there were many reasons to believe 
that the fair would be liberally patronized and 
continue for the intended time. Messrs. C. & 
W. are extremely earnest in their inteutions, so 
far as faithful service is concerned, and have ac- 
quired and are keeping the confidence of several 
business concerns of importance, the best known 
of which is the North Packing and Provision 
Company, for whom Mr. Colton adapted the 
saw ‘‘It’s a good thing, etc.” Asit may please 
Mr. Skilton, I reproduce the device that has ap- 
peared in so many papers and other mediums. 
‘* Push it along.” 


“IT’S A 
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S. R. Niles Advertising Agency, 

THE office changes in this firm’s apartments 
have been completed, and each member of the 
staff has a cosey retiring-room of his own, where 
may be entertained clients and friends, and 
such business arrangements made as will result 
in spreading broadcast the advertising informa- 
tion of this andthat. Mr. F. E. Allen—late of 
Dodd’s—has arrived, to complete the corps of 
Mr. Zerrahn’s force, and, bringing with him the 
good wishes and confidence of his many friends, 
is ready for business—advertising business-- 
with all that it implies. 


T ALONG” 





T. C. Evans. 

In my last letter I wrote a very pretty word- 
picture describing this gentleman's personal 
appearance (the article following reference to 
Dodd’s Agency), and headed the paragraph in 
the conventional manner, as I have this—‘‘ T. 
C. Evans ’’—and passing on the proofs all right, 
supposed the edition would ‘‘do the rest.” 
Alas! the form was faulty, and T. C. could only 
be recognized by his friends, the accuracy of 
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F. E. ALLEN. 
(Niles. ) 


my description, and the statement that he has 
been an advertising agent for more consecutive 
years than any other. I repair this uninten- 
tional omission by this explanation, and the 
additional statement that the accompanying cut 
of Bryant and Stratton’s Commercial! Schoohwes 
designed by Mr. Evans twenty years ago, and 
stands to-day as an example of a particularly 
attractive ad. that has survived the past, through 
all the vicissitudes of advertising art, and ranks 
among the best efforts of modern times. Not 
many ads. do that. Mr. Evans handles’{the 
advertising of educational institutions, among 
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which may be mentioned Harvard University, 
Worcester Academy, New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, and others. 


New England Advertising Agency. 

‘* THERE'S a new coon in town.” 

I can’t help it, gentlemen. You never miss 
an opportunity yourselves, and I must herald 
your advent as newspaper advertising agents 
with all the eclat becoming the humorous side 
of advertising. 

I am addressing Messrs. Frank Field Fowler 
and George V. Morey, who constitute the com- 
pany. 

These gentlemen with pronounced ideas in 
advertising, are old cronies, withthat delightful 
flavor of bohemianism about them which seems 
so in keeping and harmony with newspaper 
work and Newspaper Row. Among their 
several present connections may be mentioned 
the New England Piano Company’s business, 
which I understand is to be pushed with extreme 
vigor and persistence. 

Drop in and have a ‘‘ pipe’ and—incidentally 
—an estimate. 





Dodd's Advertising Agency. 

Mr. GEorGE H. PIERCE, whose association 
with Mr. Barber, of the present firm, had its 
inception 'way back in ‘66, when Messrs. Rowell 
and Dodd were partners, comes from Portland 
and the firm of E. C. Allen & Co. to support his 
old associate in matters advertising. 

If his late experience of seventeen years with 
the Maine firm, and the good wishes of his many 
friends count for anything, he should prove a 
valuable acquisition to Mr. Barber's staff. 





C. H. Guild & Co. 

IN connection with the Pharmacy Fair, I wish 
to speak in a complimentary manner of a par- 
ticularly fine exhibit, planned and consummated 
by Mr. Guild in the interest of his pet clients. 
The location of the display was choice, the space 
imposing, and had the Fair been a success and 
continued its normal time, Mr. Guild would have 
scored many points for the goods he is devoted 
to. As it 1s, I feel sure that the people who 
visited the building must appreciate something 
of the commercial and practical importance of 
the articles in Mr. Guild’s exhibit, and, remem- 
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bering their names and their utility, some time 
become purchasers. 


R. P. Tillman, 

ENSCONCED in a tidy office in the G/oée build- 
ing, this gentleman is wearing the smile of con- 
tent at the expressions of confidence his clients 
are pleased to make at the satisfactory service 
heis rendering. Disliking to incur any obliga- 
tion, Mr. T. is always ready to do a favor, and 
I wish him continued success as an advertising 
agent. 





Brown, Durell S& Company. 

ANTICIPATING the several conventions to occur 
in Boston this summer, this enterprising firm of 
jobbers has issued to the merchant buyers a 
special edition of its Trade Monthly, calling 
particular attention to the opportunities from 
reduced fares and other attractive features, for 
making trips of pleasure and business combined. 
The June issue referred to has a beautiful cover 
from design by Jorgensen, and the editor, Mr. 
Frank A. Arnold, has filled its pages with such 
readable and statistical matter as will insure its 
preservation and continual value for reference. 





I WOULD like to make tardy mention of a very 
elegant catalogue my friend, Mr. Richards, of 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Company, has mailed 
me. Filled with suggestive illustrations in 
color, and with its cover in azure, carmine and 
gold, it is a handsome thing, and in perfect 
keeping with the uniform elegance of this firm’s 
advertising. 





I wis! to acknowledge the receipt of favors 
from various sources, among which may be 
enumerated Fame, Bill-Board Advertising, Bos- 
ton Ideas, Brockton Enterprise, et als. 

BOND, OF BOsTON. 





THE American Teachers’ Convention, which is 
to be held this summer in Denver, promises to 
be the most tremendous affair of the kind on 
record. Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Col- 
umbia College, who is also editor of the £duca- 
tional Review, has been chosen to preside. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year, in advance. 
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RIGIN.—The L£pworth Herald 
was established by the agents 
of the Western Methodist 
Book Concern. It was the 
outgrowth of the young peo- 
ple’s movement in the church 
which organized the great 
Epworth League, the most 
active branch of the largest 
Protestant denomination in 
America. 

The Start.—The first number 
was issued June 7, 1890, with trained and experi- 
enced newspaper men in every department. The 
Epworth League hailed it as the beginning of 
a new era in Methodist journalism. 

The Equipment.—There are two Meihle presses 
used, each with a capacity of 25,000 sixteen-page 
papers per hour. The building is owned by the 
publishers, and is located in the heart of the 
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THE STORY OF THE EPWORTH HERALD. 


A RECORD UNPARALLELED IN RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. 


city. The appointments and equipments through- 
out are unsurpassed by any publication of its 
class in the West. 

The Opportunity.—There was no other paper 
or publication to fill its particular field. There 
are many weekly family papers, but each one is 
limited to its own local constituency. The 
Epworth Herald is the only paper in the church 
having a national circulation. 

Support.—So great was the enthusiasin for 
the newspaper that all branches of the church 
became interested in pushing the work for sub- 
scriptions. Ministers generally commended it 
from their pulpits. The presidents of two thou- 
sand Epworth League Chapters gave it their 
hearty support. 

Circulation.—It started with 18,000 bona fide 
paid subscribers, and during the first year 
reached a paid-in-advance circulation of 40,000. 
It has steadily increased at the rate of 15,000 
each year, until it now circulates over 100,000 
copies each week—a growth unparalleled in the 
history of religious journalism. The publishers 
invite advertisers at alltimes to go through the 
records and verify the statements as to circula- 
tion. 

Comparison.—The circulation is believed to be 
largely in excess of any denominational weekly 
in the world. The paper and press work are un- 
excelled, and the class of advertisements inserted 
unexceptional, no advertisement being inserted 
that may not be read by any member of the 
family or in any company. 

Quality of Support.—It follows from the fore- 
going that it enters the homes of the best people. 
The subscription price being the lowest of any 
weekly in the denomination, and the quality and 
quantity of its matter second to none, a very 
large proportion of the membership adopt it as 
their only family church paper. 

Result.—More people can be reached at less 
cost through the advertising columns of this 
paper than is possible by any other means. No 
other medium provides for an indorsed intro- 
duction to so many religious homes. No other 
religious paper published accepts advertisements 
for so low a rate per thousand circulation. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF OGONTZ SCHOOL. 
By permission of The Forum. 
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The Origin of Signs as a 
Factor in Advertising 








THE STORY OF AN ARTIST’S 
LIFE STRUGGLES ——.nssese” 





About 30 years ago, little over a quarter of a century, advertising signs came into prominence as a medium of ob- 
taining publicity for advertisers. 

The first practical and prominent adaptation of Sign Advertising occurred during the year 1864. Then Mr. Chas. S. 
Houghtaling, a rising young sign and pictorial artist, having a natural gift, and under the instruction of an expert 
master, with whom he thoroughly learned the art of clear, bold sign and pictorial painting, opened his first sign-shop on 
the Bowery, in New York City. His capital at this starting of business on his own account consisted of sma!l savings, 
made during his apprenticeship, and his pot and brushes, combined with indomitable energy, and a determination to 
accomplish whatever he should undertake. 

At first his venture was moderately successful in obtaining employment at painting scenery for the small theaters and 
museums, and signs for tradesmen in that vicinity ; but the following spring, owing to the general du'lness inall lines of 
trade, and the competition of his older established competitors, they having on their list most of the regular customers, he 
thus found business very quiet; hence the young man's prospects for future success in that vicinity were far from en- 
couraging. 

While thus wearily waiting, for days and days, with little to do, brooding over his uncertain prospects, the happy 
thought occurred to him that he might profitably advertise himself during his spare time bya display of his own skill. 
Promptly acting upon this idea, he took his paint-pot and brush, and, going up town through Harlem lane and along 
others of the then popular avenues and drives, he set himself to work painting up in big, bold, black and white lettered 
signs (abbreviating his name to “ Hore”’), painted everywhere, ** Hote Paists Quick SiGns.”” ‘* WHen in aA Hurry, 
Senxp For ‘ Hote’—onx Bowery.” 

These tersely worded signs, painted on the rocks and fences all along those much traveled thoroughfares, he wisely 
conjectured, would attract the attention and make a forcible impression upon the minds of business men who frequented 
these avenues for the purpose of family carriage riding, or specding their fleet horses after business hours. 

It was this unique and altogether original experiment of advertising himself that proved exceedingly fortunate. Mer- 
chants and tradesmen being strongly impressed by the novelty of *‘ Hotes’ advertisements thus forced upon them, a3; 
well as the bold, striking, artistic style of the worxmanship, at once orders for ‘‘ Hotes’ quick-made signs began to come 
to his shop from all parts of the city. 

**Hote,”’ upon receiving this sudden impetus to business, which, of course, enlarged his capital, became convinced 
that the ulterior results from such a small experiment, if more extensively performed, would bring to him other and more 
valuable business. Imbued with this idea, he visited Messrs. P. H. Drake & Co., who were at that time in the zenith of 
their success of ** booming up S. T. 1860 X Plantation Bitters,”’ by every available method of advertising. Laying before 
that firm his new and original plans for the sign advertising of ‘‘S. T. 1360 X,”’ in a similar but ona far more extensive 
scale than he had originally started for himse!f, these advertisers being wide-awake to everything that would permanently 
popularize the name of their ** Bitters,"’ at once contracted with the young artist to paint their advertising in all the most 
conspicuous places available around New York, especially in the neighborhood of Central Park and other localities of 
popular resort. Having completed this, all to P. H. Drake & Co.’s satisfaction, these famous advertisers, with character- 
istic enterprise, soon after arranged with ‘* Hote" to paint their advertising signson all lines of railway travel throughout 
the length and oreadth of the Atlantic Coast States. 

It was during this time that ‘* Hore” showed his enterprise and aggressiveness by constantly following the advancing 
Cnion Army; was on hand at the Fall of Richmond, and the day after the surrender was busily engaged in decorating the 
rcdoubts commanding the Confederate Capital with the mystic symbols, S. T. 1860 X. 
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The great success of popularizing the name of ‘* Plantation Bitters "’ by hisnew system of ‘‘ display "’ soon set the sign 
advertising ball in motion, and signs at once became recognized as a distinct and valuable factor in directly profitable 
advertising. 

Few people can have any adequate conception of the magnitude ofan enterprise like this, or of such a one as that soon 
afterward undertaken by *‘ Hote” for H. T. Helmbold & Co., of ‘* Hatmsotp's Bucuvu ”’ fame. 

During his contract with Mr. Helmbold, under the impetus of their mutual enthusiasm in the new departure, ‘* Hote,” 
within two years’ time of hard, persistent work, and under great difficulties, involving not a few privations and hardships, 
succeeded in painting, systematically, in and near almost every habitable place, in four-foot letters, the words ** HgELm- 
BOLD’'s BucuHu,”’ which set the natives and travelers everywhere agog with curiosity. 

After decorating the Palisades and rocks that line the Hudson, together with all cities and towns throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States, he transferred his labors to the Western States and Territories, and even as far as the Pacific 
Coast region. Many parts of the country that are now flourishing in all the perfection of civilization were then a howling 
wilderness. The Union Pacific Railroad was not yet finished, and ‘*‘ Hotz”’ was obliged to travel overland by stage and 
pack-mule routes to complete his great undertaking. 

But while in their day Messrs. Drake and Helmbold were probably the most daring and extensive advertisers, others 
soon followed, who not only took the cue from them, but vastly enlarged and elaborated upon their success at sign 
displays. 

In succession and prominence in the field of outdoor, fence and wall advertising, came, in rotation, the renowned 
Walker's ‘‘ Vixecar Bitters,” which was signed up by ‘‘ Hote" with even a greater display than that attained by 
Helmbold. 

Following it came the national displayed signs of ‘' St. Jacos’s O1r,” ‘* BLACKWELL’s DuRHAM Tosacco,’” WARNER'S 
**Sare Cure,” and those of a host of other successful advertisers, all of whom have since continually employed ‘* Horr” 
in the painting and extension of what has proved to them to be an immensely effective advertising medium. 

Among the latest and largest, and which has, perhaps, become the greatest advertising concern of the present age, is 
the firm of Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell Mass., proprietors of ‘‘ Hoop’s SArsaparRILLa.”’ This firm is acknowledged 
to be the most judicious and aggressive of advertisers that the world has ever known, and who have exclusively employed 
** Hote” asa contractor to paint their signs everywhere throughout the world. 

Where is the person who has not seen and had forced upon his attention the advertising signs of ‘* Hoop’s Sarsapa- 
RILLA?’’? What traveler is there who has not had ‘handed in to him”’ on the limited the signs ‘‘ Hood’s Cures” on thou- 
sands of barns, fences, etc., from New York City to the “ jumping-off place’’ way ‘‘ Down East’’; then, again, up the 
Hudson River, and alongside the great railroad trunk lines to Buffalo, Pittsburg—clear through to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, to the Rockies and beyond. 

The magnitude and far-reaching extent of ‘* HoTe’s Signs” of to-day may be surmised by the casual observer, but can 
only be comprehended and realized by the business man who considers the immense area of territory over which these 
signs are displayed, and the millions of people who are inevitably and constantly confronted by them, whether in their own 
locality, or wherever they may travel, standing out as mute, bold, efficient guides and constant reminders for the various 
interests that they represent. 

From such an humble beginning, upward and onward, this enterprising genius ‘‘ Hote, Knight of the Brush,”’ has 
forged his way, steadily, surely and permanently, to a general commercial recognition as the creator of a powerful factor 
in American advertising, until at the present time there is annually, profitably expended, over half a million dollars for 
** Advertising Sign Displays,”’ and this for the simple reason that, without prejudice and acceptance of Hore’s creed of 
‘** Purity in Paint and Honest Service,” his sign displays have proved to be of extreme value and sterling benefit to all 
advertisers who have taken advantage of thus popularizing their name, or'the goods they manufacture. 


““HOTE? same up: OTE” 


A Veteran in Experience—‘‘ He Knows His Book’”’ 
An Encyclopedia on Display 








74°76 lMadison Street, Chicago 3 Park Place, New York 
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LONDON 


By T. B. 


N advertising, more than anything else, it is a 
fact that he who neglects women neglects 
more than half mankind. For the hand that 

rocks the cradle does the buying for the world. 
Hence the feminine press is, for most advertis- 
ers, a highly important business factor, and as 
we have in Englandadevelopment of that branch 
such as America does not seem to possess, some 
account of the chief English papers devoted to 
ladies’ interests should be worth setting down. 

We have nothing in England that is exactly 

like the Ladics’ /lome Journal, which I take to be 
the foremost women's paper in America, and 
which I know well enough to value, since the 
publishers have for some time been kind enough 
to send me a copy monthly. In some respects 
our papers are not so good; in others they are 
better. The average of excellence in advertise- 
ments, which makes the Lauites’ /lome Journal, to 
me, one of the most interesting papers in the 
world, though I am a man, does not exist in any 
English paper of any class. The cycling papers 
contain the best advertising that is written and 
designed in England, and I hope that some day I 
may be able to say something about them here. 
But our ladies’ papers are bulkier and much more 
comprehensive than any of yours, and they con- 
tain far more advertisements. The Qeeew and 
the Lady's Pictorial contain as a rule thirty or 
forty pages of advertisements in every issue, at 
about £25 a page. They have pages of about 
the same size as the Ladies’ //ome Journal, but 
they are published weekly instead of monthly, 
and are far more ‘‘technical ’’ in character. That 
is to say, they contain more fashion matter. The 
other ladies’ papers of this character are 7he 
Ladyand The Gentlewoman. The last is a some- 
what close follower of the Lady's Pictorial. The 
Lady resembles this and 7he Queen in some 
respects, but is run on rather different lines. There 
are a few penny papers for ladies of this kind—of 
which Woman is the most important—and Mr. 
Pearson,of Pearson's Week/y,who has a writeron 
his staff called ‘* Isobel ’’—to my mind about the 
best ail-around woman's journalist in England— 
set, a few months ago, a fashion, which has been 
shamelessly imitated, for a somewhat novel class 
of feminine perodical literature, whereof more 
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hereinafter. I shallalso have to speak of the 
monthly women’s papers, a class by themselves. 

The Queen, Lady's Pictorial and Gentleweortan 
are all much alike. Zhe Gentlewoman, not so 
old-established as the others, does not get so 
much advertising; but I am told by competent 
lady advisers that it is at least as good a paper 
as the others. These papers contain an elabor- 
ate account of all new fashions in clothes, hats 
and underwear for ladies, profusely illustrated 
in the rather frightful style affected by fashion 
artists, and especially by Mons. Pilotelle, who 
is the foremost of his clan. ‘‘ Mars" and Ade- 
laide Claxton also draw, and the last named is 
famous for her pretty-faced women. Then 
there are illustrations and highly recondite 
descriptions of dresses worn at Court presenta- 
tions and other tony gatherings, and sometimes 
of those in smart theatrical productions. Fash- 
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ionable weddings are reported, the dresses worn 
described and _ pictured, and _ photographic 
portraits of brides are reproduced in half-tone. 
The ineffective and superfluous bridegroom is 
merely named. Nobody wants a picture of Aim 
in his bridal coat and his going-away hat. There 
is a serial story of feminine interest, with illus- 
trations: there are a number of toilette and health 
hints, with answers to correspondence, and a 
small space—not much—is devoted to cookery, 
generally of the ‘‘ take three quarts of cream to 
begin with” order. A page is devoted to matter 
for children, and the leading emporia for fash- 
ionable wear are ‘‘ noticed,” often with illustra- 
tions. There area few other features—such as 
society news of the more dignified kind, notices 
of what is going on at provincial centers of 
fashion, some things that pass for book reviews, 
and the like, and, as already indicated, a vast 
mass of advertising pages. The latter should 
be good value, for they are undoubtedly 
examined with as much interest as any part of 
the papers. 7he Lady's Pictorialand Gentlewoman 
run many advertisement pages in facing-matter 
position. Zhe Queen does not do this, and the 
few position pages in that periodical are hard to 
secure. 

Mr. Pearson’s paper, /fome Notes, edited by 
‘‘Tsobel,” is a penny weekly on lines original, as 
I believe, with him; and it has jumped in sixteen 
months to a proved-up circulation of somewhere 
about three hundred thousand copies, which far 
exceeds that of any other lady’s weekly in the 
world. It has about thirty-two pages of house- 
hold hints, rapturously applauded by my lady 
advisers—stories, fashion articles, personal arti- 
cles, nursery notes, cookery, home dressmaking 
articles, and soon. The advertisements are run 
alongside matter, the pages, which measure nine 
inches by six, being put up in two-column setting. 
The color is well printed in color on surface 
paper, like ART IN ADVERTISING, and is changed 
from time totime. Advertisers who have used 
the paper say it is an excellent medium, and I 
have found it so myself. 

Not long ago Mr. Harmsworth, of Answers 
fame, started a ladies’ weekly called //ome Chat, 
which has had considerable success, and appears 
tobe a very good paper in all respects. One 
would regard it with a more favorable eye if it 
were a less obvious effort to ‘‘go one better” 
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than /fome Notes. The matter, style and get up are 
a close imitation of the latter. The cover, which 
is printed in two colors and changed, is rather 
better than //ome Notes, an exquisite half-tone 
child picture being worked in with good effect. 
The Happy Home is the newest effort in this 
line, and allthat need be said of it is that it is 
very like the others, witha dash of the Lady's 
Pictorial thrown in, and not as well done. It 
comes fromthe Lady's Pictorial office. 

The most important ladies’ papers issued 
monthly are those of Weldon’s series—a six- 
penny, threepenny and two onepenny papers 
being issued simultaneously. These are more 
exclusively devoted to fome dressmaking than 
the others, and contain paper patterns, which 
are also sometimes given with //eme Notes. 
Weldon’s papers do not aim at so high aclass of 
readers as the sixpenny weeklies, but they have, 
of course, a much larger publicin consequence. 
Until Home Notes and Home Chat were in the 
field, Weldon’s papers, taken all three together, 
made an advertising medium which I have found, 
and have been told that others found, more than 
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equal to all the other ladies’ papers put tcegether 
fora popular class article. Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. publish a paper called the Paris Vode, in 
connection with which paper patterns furnished 
gratuitously to personal measurement. are a 
feature. The Paris ude offersalso a wedding 
dress to the first lady after publication ofa given 
issue who writes that she has accepted an offer 
of marriage. 

I think this about covers the feminine press 
of Great Britain, though perhaps a word ought 
to have been said for:that admirable weekly 
journal, Woman. The illustrated weeklies of 
general interest usually have a woman’s article, 
and the Pall Afall Budget, before Mr. Astor 
immolated it, used to have the most brilliant 
articles of this kind that I have ever seen. 


This immolation of the Pa// Mall Budget is, | 
suppose, stale news in America. The Pal/ Mall 
Budget was an accessory to the Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
The latter is a penny evening paper, established 
in 1865 by Mr. George Smith, of the great 
publishing firm of Smith, Elder & Co., London, 
who subsequently turned it over to his son-in- 
law, Mr. Yates Thompson. The first editor 
was Frederick Greenwood, and the purchase of 
the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares by the British 
Government—out of which our Egyptian troubles 
have largely grown—was first suggested by Mr. 
Greenwood inthe Pull Mall Gazette. In 1880 
Mr. John Morley (now Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and perhaps the ablest member of the 
cabinet) took over the editorship, and reversed 
the political complexion of the paper. His sub- 
editor was a young man named W. T. Stead, 
now the world famed editor of the Review of 
Reviews, and lately, I regret to say, a convert to 
spiritualism in an aggravated form. Mr. Stead 
succeeded to the full control of the Gusette when 
Mr. Morley gave it up in 1883. The editorship 
was afterwards taken over by Mr. E. T. Cook, 
who, with his staff, resigned in turn when the 
paper was acquired by Mr. W. W. Astor, and its 
politics again reversed. The present editor is 
Mr. H. C. Cust, M.P. 


The Pall Mall Budget was a weekly adjunct to 
the Guzette, at sixpence, and was always a read- 
able paper. Under the ownership of Mr. Astor, 
for whom it was edited by Mr. Lewis Hine, 
however, it became at a bound the most brilliant 
weekly paper in Great Britain, its letter press 
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being of a very high order. Money was lavished 
on it in bucketfuls, but everyone predicted for it 
a splendid future, when, about the beginning of 
the present vear, it became known that Mr. 
Astor intended to stop it. No motive was 
assigned for this step, but it is understood that 
the paper was sacrificed tothe memory of Mrs. 
Astor, who took a strong personal interest in the 
Rudvet, and who died last year. Anyway, the 
Budyet stopped, and everyone was sorry. At a 
punctual interval of a week from its untimely 
decease Mr. Harry Furniss got out a paper 
which he calls 7he New Budyet, made up to 
resemble as closely as practicable the Pall Mall 
Sud<ect. A week later it was announced that his 
Lika Joko would sadden the world no longer. 
How far the attempt to resurrect the Pall Vall 
Budget will succeed is a problem yet unsolved. 
The scheme is not one thatcommends itself very 
strongly to the average mind. Meantime the 
Pall Mall Gasette goes on as usual, and is by far 
the most readable daily paper in London. A 
new series of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘*Barrack Room 
Ballads” has just been commenced in its columns, 
and it also secured for publication Slatin’s 
account of his escape from his long slavery in 
the camp of the Mahdi and his successors in the 
Eastern Soudan 
LonpoN, May 1, 1895. 





A FISHY ADVERTISEMENT. 


O advertiser should be discouraged through 
fear that his advertisement will not be 
seen and given due consideration by the 

public, no matter what its nature may be, or how 
little, or how great, its real value to the world at 
large. 

An interesting illustration of this occurred in 
England not long ago. Dr. Eager, an Irish 
physician then practicing in Liverpool, but who 
was born in the Parish of Cloyne, County Cork, 
some dozen miles from Queenstown, where, by 
the way, his brother acted as American Consul 
for many years, while sojourning, during his 
vacation time, at Harrowgate, the Yorkshire 
watering place, one day made a bet with a friend 
that any advertisement he might insert in the 
London 7imes, no matter how absurd the pro- 
posal it might contain, would find not only read- 
ers, but many who would place sufficient faith 
in it to send money to the advertiser. 
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A considerable stake was wagered on the 
event, and Dr. Eager thereupon sent to the 
paper in question an announcement offering to 
sell for two shillings sterling, a wonderful pow- 
der, the ingredients of which, it was gravely as- 
serted, had just been discovered by an eminent 
scientist. This remarkable article would, ac- 
cording to the advertisement, if sprinkled on the 
surface of any pond, or lake, produce fish; there 
being different powders for different varieties of 
the finny tribe. 

One would suppose that this was sufficiently 
nonsensical to lose Dr. Eager his bet, and may 
therefore be said to have been inserted in the 
best of faith. When, however, an early mail 
brought several answers, in which the two shil- 
lings were inclosed, and these were supple- 
mented, in later posts, by quite a number of re- 
plies from those who may be said to have had 
the courage of their inquisitiveness, Dr. Eager’s 
friend threw up the sponge. Of course the 
money was returned to these credulous ones, 
with a note to the effect that the advertisement 
was only a trap set for the gullible, and that they 
might be said to have taken the prize. 

J. H. H. 





Mr. FRANK SEAMAN has added a unique feat- 
ure to his already unique advertising business. 
We have already explained in these columns 
how Mr. Seaman in conjunction with the West- 
ern Union and the American District Telegraph 
Company ts able to control a very large propor- 
tion of the small ‘‘ Want” business so eagerly 
sought for by the great dailies. The new deal 
is operated through the same channel and in 
precisely the same manner. It places Mr. Sea- 
man in a position to be of great service to his 
patrons in theater tickets. The best seats in the 
house are to be had at the various district mes- 
senger offices together with a diagram showing 
the exact location of the seats furnished. Alla 
person now has to do is to call up a messenger, 
order seats for any play he desires and ina few 
moments the tickets are delivered, together with 
the diagram showing location. Should the loca- 
tion be undesirable, the tickets can be returned 
or others selected. The charge for this entire 
service is only twenty-five cents. That the 
great convenience of this arrangement is ap- 
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preciated the sudden popularity of the scheme 
attests. And the reduction from fifty cents 
to twenty-five cents puts an end to what 
has always been an unjust tax. While, 
of course, the ticket business cannot justly 
be called advertising, yet it really is a branch. 
The city department of Mr. Seaman's business, 
which is still known to a large portion of the 
outside public as the Allen Advertising Agency, 
places practically all the amusement business in 
the city. In arranging this ticket scheme Mr. 
Seaman has certainly shown a commendable 
desire to aid his clients in every possible man- 
ner; for so thorough and so wide a distribution 
of seats is certainly a great aid to business. 
Such a plan would necessarily be out of the 
question but for the perfect arrangements 
already existing. Undoubtedly it involves much 
detail, but it shows a spirit of enterprise on the 
part of Mr. Seaman which is much appreciated 
by his customers. In the final arrangement of 
this idea and its ultimate satisfactory introduc- 
tion muchcredit must accrue to Mr. Harry Bentz, 
Mr. Seaman's right-hand man and general boss 
of the Allen end of the business. 

The Seaman offices on Broadway are now con- 
nected by telegraph with every American District 
office in the city and with the main office of the 
Western Union Company. Constant and instanta- 
neous connection is maintained with the news- 
paper offices by means of the pueumatic tube 
system. An operator is constantly at the ticker, 
and, like the drug store in the Sw” building, the 
place is never closed. Amusement copy is fre- 
quently changed in the middle of the night, and 
the convenience of having some one around 
ready to receive instructions. no matter what the 
hour, is making business lively around the city 
branch of the Seaman Agency. Mr. Seaman 
reports general business very fair. 





AND now the physicians are making war on 
the pencil and penholder, as used and abused 
in our public schools. The practice of distribut- 
ing these articles at random, among the chil- 
dren, and of collecting them at the close of the 
exercises for re-distribution next day, is said to 
be fraught with serious danger; as also is the 
custom of covering books with cloth. Only stiff, 
glazed paper should be used for this purpose. 
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ATLANTA'S BIG SHOW. 


HE Exposition to be heid in Atlanta, Ga., 
this fall, beginning the latter part of Sep- 
tember, promises to be a notable event. 

It has not only outgrown the expectations of its 
projectors so far as to have doffed the sectional 
or merely local aspect, which it wore at the out- 
set, and put on an eminently national outfit, but 
it has enlisted the coiperation of several foreign 
governments, both in Europe and Central and 
South America, and thus become a genuine inter- 
national affair. . 

Of course, it is not expected to compare with 
the World’s Fair in magnitude and diversity, but 
in certain respects, especially so far asthe staples 
of the South areconcerned, it will be the superior 
display of any ever held in this country, and in 
many of its features score a close second to the 
Philadelphia Centennial. 

All the Southern States are taking an active, 
patriotic interest in its success. Quite a number 
of the Northern and Western States will be 
represented by buildings for their special occu- 
pancy and appropriate committees, among them 
the Empire State of New York. 

The colonial exhibit covering American his- 
tory from an early period,and in behalf of which 
Massachusetts, Virginia, all the Original Thir- 
teen in fact will conjointly labor, will doubtless 
be the finest ever collected for a like occasion. 
The general government will be there also tothe 
amount of about a quarter of a million of dollars 
in a splendid collection of exhibits from its for- 
estry and mineral divisions, the fish commission 
and other departments, while the colored people 
of fifteen States are engaged in the preparation 
of what is certain to be a memorable display of 
the progress of their race since the close of the 
great Civil War. 

Altogether it is to be a big show. It had the 
good fortune to be placed in the hands of the 
right sort of men at the start—of representative 
capitalists, contractors and managers —of men of 
experience in such undertakings, of men who 
appreciate the value of advertising themselves 
and their people and their resources on an elab- 
orate and attractive scale, and of being advertised 
by others, thousands and tens of thousands of 
visitors and exhibitors from all over the country 
and for that matter from both hemispheres. 
Here, indeed, should be a fruitful field for the 
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promotion of new social,commercial and econom- 
ical relations between peoples who will find in 
the mutual associations of an extending trade 
and the spirit of a friendly competition, the basis 
of an ever permanent prosperity. 





SOUTH AFRICAN AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION. 


EWS just to hand from South Africa 
informs us of an intended American Ex- 
hibition to be held in November, 1896, 

and for the benefit of American manufacturers 
and merchants. Theyshould not lose the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the secretary, Box 
429, G. P. O., Cape Town, who is willing to 
afford fullest particulars of what would be 
greatly to their advantage, as South African 
markets have not yet been properly exploited 
by our business men, and that country bids fair 
to become ‘‘ the land of the future.” 





SINCE the advertisers of Roval Baking Powder 
have ‘‘shown their hand,” so to speak, the 
country has been over-run with ‘‘ hand” adver- 
tisements; proof positive that the Royal ad. was 
a good thing. 





WHY doves Mr. Gillam persist in saying ‘‘ rocts. 
the yard,” when he might just as easily say 
‘“‘1o cts per yard” and not sound half so 
old-granny-fied ? 





‘* A WIbow, under thirty, enjoying good health 
and a bright disposition, and possessed of the 
complete wardrobe of her late husband (5 ft. 4 
in. in height), a splendid suite of furniture and 
goo marks in cash, desires to form the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman with a view to matrimony. 
Address,” etc.—£/ Fascongado. 





DANGER. 


THESE BUILDINGS ARE BEING REMOVED BY ¥. M. 
HAUSLING, ETC., ETC. 


THIs is the substance of two large signs which 
confront pedestrians at the corner of Broadway 
and Seventeenth street, and which, to the observ- 
ing, suggest unpleasant thoughts of the Haus- 
ling method of taking down buildings. Wouldn't 
it be a good idea for the contractor to place his 
danger signs and his advertisement on separate 
boards ? 
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ROM a recent advertisemert of Brentano's, 
calling attention to the fact that this well- 
known house is prepared to meet the 

department store prices of books, I quote the 
following: 


You have all the charm of bookbuying by dealing with a 
book store. To those who delight to browse inthe paths of 
bookdom, tasting here, culling there, with an occasional 
picking of a fancied flower, the indiscriminate and thought- 
less purchase of a book seems almost irreverent and sacrile- 
gious. Would that more would acquaint themselves with 
the charms of a book shop. 

Now that the prices are right, no one need sacrifice senti- 
ment for pence—or mix their books with their calico and 
soap. 

The point urged is a good one, but will, neces- 
sarily, appeal toa limited class of book-buyers 
—to that class which not only reads books, but 
loves them. The inborn passion for books, 
aside from the love of reading, is vouchsafed to 
but few people. The others know nothing 
about it; tothem the fascination of the book 
store is an unknown quantity; the subtle joys of 
the book-buyer, sensations they have never felt. 
The delight of stepping from the glare and noise 
of the outer world into this mystic world of 
books, of loitering from shelf to shelf, of linger- 
ing over new acquaintances and recognizing, 
witha sudden warm little feeling at the heart, 
the old ones, in their unfamiliar covers, and 
finally the reluctant retreat toward the door, 
precious parcel in hand (and #./ embellished 
with the advertisement and trade mark of a 
department store), these, I say, are joys peculiar 
to the book-lover. 
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In contrast, the process of buying a book ata 
department store seems commonplace, indeed. 
You enter one of these vast establishments and, 
pushing your way through crowds of shoppers, 
confront an obsequious floor-walker with a 
request to be directed to the book department. 

‘‘ Books," he repeats briskly, and in exactly 
the same tone he would employ had you asked 
for coal-hods, ‘‘ Books, second floor, new build- 
ing; elevator to your left,’’ and thus informed 
you push on, past piles of dress goods, festoons 
of lace, white drifts of cotton underwear, 
haughty salesladies and abstracted cash girls, 
(these last, by the way, with a clumsy propensity 
for butting the unwary shopper in the vicinity 
of the waistband and temporarily knocking the 
wind out of him) until you find the elevator, 
already crowded to suffocation, and are whirled 
to the second floor. 

‘‘ Boys’ clothing—Books ’n Stationery ‘n 
Groceries,” says the elevator man, and you step 
out, preceded by a ponderous female of Hiber- 
nian extraction, who drags after her a wilted- 
looking and diminutive son. Past more sales- 
ladies, through narrow aisles between moun- 
tains of boys’ clothing and pyramids of canned 
vegetables and bottles of pickles, you wend your 
way until suddenly you emerge into the ‘‘ book 
department.” 

You love books and here they are in abund- 
ance—shelves full—tables and counters piled 
high with them and a bargain counter where 
‘* Handy Classics” at 21 cents per volume are be- 
ing coldly turned over by a crowd of stupid 
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women. You realize that there is something 
missing—the indefinable something which makes 
book-buying a pleasure, and you are vaguely 
annoyed by the incongruity of the surroundings. 
Your eye, following the line of the shelves and 
noting here and there a favorite author, sud- 
denly encounters in the next department a vision 
of the ponderous female trying caps on her weary 
young son, and jamming each one down over his 
little white poll, with a good deal of unnecessary 
violence. You find that there is something offen- 
sive in this sort of thing. You object to seeing 
the ‘‘Complete Works of Shakespeare” against 
a background of shirt waists, and you resent the 
suggestions and opinions of the girl who is wait- 
ing on you. At the fiction counter you are a 
little bit ostentatious in your selection of the best 
authors, and it riles you to have that indiscrimi- 
nating young woman ask if you've read ‘‘ The 
Bride of a Week,” by Bertha M. Clay, and as- 
sure you that it’s splendid and that they've ‘‘ sold 
a good many of ’em.”’ 





THERE is indeed but little satisfaction in buying 
books in this way. The difference in the price 
hardly compensates for the enjoyment you miss 
in not buying at the bookstore; and the volumes 
which you carry away from this atmosphere of 
groceries and kitchenware never seem quite the 
same as those which come from your favorite 
dealer. 

The question of price, however, dves make a 
difference evento those of us who are decidedly 
biased in favor of the bookstore. People who 
love books are usually those who can least afford 
the high prices demanded by the legitimate 
dealers, and there is no doubt that the opportu- 
nity for securing a longed-for volume ata greatly 
reduced rate is a temptation hard to withstand. 
That part of the public which patronizes the 
department store book counter from choice con- 
sists, as a rule, of people to whom book-buying 
is something of a novelty after all. Their read- 
ing has been confined to borrowed volumes or to 
those secured from circulating libraries; and 
until the cheap book counter was thrust directly 
under their noses, so to speak, the idea of buy- 
ing for themselves had probably not suggested 
itself,or,if it had,was doubtless rejected as an ex- 
travagance. However, with all its disadvantages, 
from a purely esthetic point of view, there is no 
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doubt that the book department has proved much 
of a blessing. It has placed good books within 
the reach of all; those who have done without 
books because they were unable to purchase 
them, have been made happy by securing what 
they wanted at alow price. Others, the great 
majority of buyers, have made the acqu aintance 
of a better class of reading matter thanthey have 
ever before known, and if, at last, the bookstores 
are forced, in self-defense, to give us cheaper 
reading matter, we shall feel inclined to forgive 
the department store many of its sins and short- 
comings. 


Says an editorial in the Evening Post: 
Many public complaints have lately been made, 
and we have received several private ones, 
about the quality of paper and ink put into ordi- 
nary books nowadays. Fresh and neat enough, 
on issue, it needs but a few months to reveal in 
them a disheartening mass of yellowing and 
blotchy paper and fading ink. If this were the 
case only with books which the world would 
willingly let die, and if publishers chose to use 
their muddy vesture of decay simply as a con- 
ventional sign that the spirit, as well as the body, 
of any given volume was destined to an early 
grave, we should have little to say. Even so, 
however, the process would be objectionable for 
not being thorough enough. The thing should 
be arranged so that books of this sort should 
not only become unsightly and illegible, but 
should actually disappear—exhaling or evapor- 
ating into space, as Hawthorne wished the bod- 
ies of the dead might. Why leave the corpscs 
on hand to lumber up oar shelves? But we see 
no evidence of any such praiseworthy intention. 
The cheap and nasty paper and ink are by no 
means confined to cheap and nasty thought. Not 
many books are printed nowadays which can be 
said to contain the precious life-blood of a mas- 
ter spirit, but if any such were to come out in 
this day of lightning presswork they would be 
done to death by wood pulp and logwood ink as 
heartlessly as the worse works that we could 
have better spared. Some publishers go so far 
as to say, in self-defense, that good leather for 
binding, good paper and permanent ink simply 
cannot be had for love or money. But Mr. R. 
T. Swan, Massachusetts Commissioner of Public 
Records, who has especially investigated the 
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question, concludes that ‘‘there is as goad, if 
not better, paper made to-day than ever before, 
and also as poor, if not poorer”; and that good 
ink can be had for your money. But neither 
paper nor ink can be had for bargain-counter 
prices, and only such prices are the American 
people willing to pay apparently. 





A WRITER in the Sz is responsible for the 
assertion that applications have been made at a 
New York library for the ‘‘ Yellow Ostler,” by 
Kipling, ‘‘ A Widow in Thrums,” ‘'Ships that 
S peak as they pass by,” and ‘‘ Triplets,"" by Du 
Maurier. (How thankful we ought to be, by 
the way, that Trilby 7s2'¢ Triplets! More than 
one of her would bea national calamity, indeed !) 
The same writer assures us that one reader 
called for ‘‘ any book by the Duchess or George 
Eliot except Jane Eyre,” while another wanted 
‘« any one of Ivanhoe's books, no matter which.” 





ONCE in awhile, in his talks on journalism, 
Mr. Dana manages to hit the nail pretty squarely 
on the head. 

‘‘T have often been appealed to,” he savs, 
‘“by friends who said, ‘Can't you take this 
young man and give him employment?’ Then 
I will watch that young man for a month or so, 
and see what it is that he takes up in the morn- 
ing. If he takes up the newspaper and turns to 
the political part of the paper, and is interested 
in that, why, that is a good symptom of his 
intellectal tendencies; but if, instead of that, he 
takes up a magazine and sits down to reada 
love story, whv, you cannot make a newspaper 
man out of him.” 





Mr. Harry C. JoNEs, of New York, publisher 
of the Quarterly [lustrator, but better known, 
perhaps. as proprietor of a photo engraving 
company, has added to his publication depart- 
ment by the establishment of a ten-cent maga- 
zine to be called Zhe Galexay. 





ANOTHER new publication which will doubtless 
enjoy some celebrity is the Bachelor of Arts, 
which starts out under the editorial management 
of Mr. E. S. Martin. It will command some of 
the best work available. Mr. Martin was one 
of the founders of Life. He is probably in 
greater demand as a writer on current topics 
than almost any other of the school to which he 
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belongs. He at present contributes ‘‘ This Busy 
World” to Harper's Weekly and ‘‘ The Point of 
View " in Scribner's. The editorial page in Lzfe 
is also largely the work of his pen. Mr. Martin 
is a resident of Rochester, N. Y., but a citizen of 
the world. 





Mr. PAGE has resigned from the advertising 
department of the Cosmopolitan, and is succeeded 
by Mr. H. D. Wilson, formerly head of the cir- 
culation department. 





A cuRIOUS occupation, incidental to city life, 
is that of the man who supplies the brass name 
plates which adorn the letter boxes in apartment 
houses. Upon moving into an apartment, one of 
the first duties of the movee is to insert his name 
in the space designed for that purpose on the 
letter box. As a rule the name is written on a 
bit of cardboard, and would seem to answer 
In a day or two, how- 
ever, a small envelope is found among the morn- 
ing’s mail, containing a shining strip of brass 
with the recipient’s name stamped thereon in 
clean cut letters; an accompanying slip of paper 
States that the ‘‘agent” will call in a few days 
and if agreeable will fit this name-plate into the 
letter box for the trifling sum of 15 cents. The 
reasonableness of the charge, together with the 
tempting brightness of the plate, are a pretty 
safe insurance to the speculator against the risk 
of losing his work, and when he ‘‘calls around” 
he is usually bidden, good-naturedly, to ‘‘go 
ahead and fix it up.””. One of these men being 
asked how he could afford to make up these 
plates on speculation, replied that he very 
seldom had one thrown back on his hands; in 
case of such happening he was usually success- 
ful in selling it elsewhere, either to a tenant of 
the same name, or by making some slight altera- 
tion to adapt it to another name. ‘‘ It’s lots 
better than canvassing,” said he. 





WHILE photography has, of course, lent its aid 
to the development of the poster, it neither plays 
nor has played such an important part as people 
are apt to imagine. It is a common thing to hear 
people, and especially artists, say, when looking 
at some particularly good display of posters, 
‘*Yes, very good drawing and action, and all 
that, but they’re only enlarged photographs, you 
know.” Such is not the fact. The great 
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advances made in poster-work in the United 
States have been due to three things: to 
improved processes of lithography, to the great 
national spirit of competition, and to the grow- 
ing number of young Americen artists who do 
not consider it beneath their artistic dignity to 
draw a circus picture, provided they draw it 
well, who have turned the lithographers’ rooms 
in New York, Cleveland, Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago into veritable ‘‘ateliers.”’ Trade 
impulses have naturally led to the employment 
of improved methods of printing, but they have 
also led—which is of much more account —to the 
employment of better men, until, to-day, the 
production of show posters, the ‘‘ paper” of the 
theater and thecircus, represents the services of 
a grade of illustrative artists that was never 
dreamed of in the old woodcut days. 

It may be inserted in the unwritten history of 
show posters in the United States thatthe first 
poster-work in this city, and it is believed, in 
this country, was printed from the grain end of 
mahogany blocks, the lines being first marked 
out with gravers and then the heavy spaces 
cleared away with the mallet and chisel. The 
impulse toward larger, freer work came from the 
circus people, from the elder Barnum, in fact. 
Working under this impulse, two show printers, 
Morse and then Purcell, were able, by the aid of 
the routing machine and the use of pine-board 
planks, to get out posters of such an area as had 
never been thought possible, some of the 
‘*stands”’ bearing twelve-sheet bills, that is, 
single pictures, or groups of pictures, 13 ft. long 
by 7 ft. high, It may be mentioned, as an inter- 
esting record of contrast, that some of the pos- 
ters turned out by a New York lithographer last 
season, for the same circus, were of 150 sheets, 
making a continuous picture Io ft. high and 176 
ft. long. It would afford a still more interesting 
contrast if some of these early posters could be 
secured and put on exhibition to mark the com- 
mencement and fn-de-siccle of art in posters.— 

Sun, 


Tue April number of ArT IN ADVERTISING, with its 
elegant letter press, first-class illustrations, and tip-top 
reading matter, editorial and otherwise, shows manifest 
signs of improvement in all its departments where improve- 
ment seemed impossible. It is evidently in full touch with 
the business revival that is hopefully dawning upon the 
country, and easily takes front rank in our contempo- 
raneous trade literature.— Jl ashington Post. 
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May 13, 189§. 
Editor ART IN ADVERTISING. 
DEAR SiR: In your May number a Mr. Wheat- 
ley, of Chicago, writes, apropos Norcross: 


‘*But I co know that along in January I began to use 
the very same phrase for an old customer of mine in Cali- 
fornia,a Mr. Cutler. As I had it, the phrase read ‘* Get 
at Cutler’s,”’ and I thought it a very good phrase when / 
invented it, 

ae I only mention this to place myself on record 
as having been ax originator, and not knowingly a 
plagiarist.”’ 

My italics differ from your print. I take no 
stock in ‘mental telepathy” or ‘‘ unconscious 
absorption.”” I know, because I have followed 
current advertising pretty well, that the phrase 
originated in Philadelphia long before ‘‘ along in 
January” and read ‘‘ Get it at Evans’”’ (a pc pu- 
lar drug store) and has served as a model for 
countless imitations and copies and transposi- 
tions, and the like In justice to Norcross (not 
to mention Evans) this note deserves publication. 


W. H. BAKER. 


AMERICAN SociETY OF S. AFRICA, 
Care Town, Soutu AFrica, April 15, 1895. 

Sir: The above society, founded by American residents 
In South Africa, having for its object the promotion of 
commercial enterprise between the United States and this 
country, fostering social union between countrymen here 
or visiting South Africa, and to aid Americans generally, 
has been successfully inaugurated, and by courtesy of a 
number of your contemporaries we have a fairly good sup- 
ply of papers and magazines, but as it is desirous of placing 
information belonging to all parts of America in the reading 
rooms, I beg to suggest that you place the society upon 
your free list. It will, I am sure, prove a first rate adver- 
tisement, as well as being of use and comfort to our country- 
men throughout South Africa. Waiting the favor of your 
reply, Yours truly, 

I]. F. Wesner, Hon. Sec’y. 
New York, May 11, 1895. 
Editor ArT IX ADVERTISING, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Mr. W. W. Brett writes a splendid article in your May 
number. 

Brett is a bright man, and has as many good ideas to the 
square inch as some men have to the square foot. 

Mr. Brett reproduces an old advertisement of Dr. 
Warner's corsets, and speaks in the highest terms of it; 
and does not compare a present advertisement of these 
corsets favorably with the old one. 

The old advertisement is a good one, the argument is 
clear, it says a good deal and says it strong. 

This advertisement is almost entirely on Coraline. 

Dr. Warner’s corsets, have been known as ‘Coraline 
Corsets,’ but as the Warners make twenty-six corsets, it 
became necessary to drop the word ‘* Coraline’’ from the 
advertisements; consequently, no comparison, favorable or 
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otherwise, can be made between an old advertisement and 
the present style of advertising. 

However good or bad the present advertising may be 
need not be considered, as the object of advertising is busi- 
ness bringing. 

The unexpected increase in the sale of Warner’s corsets 
during the past year, the hardest year the corset has had to 
stand for many years, combined with much increased 
advertising onthe part of other corset makers, would seem 
to indicate that the style of advertising which does not 
appear to meet with Mr. Brett’s approval has in it a few 
germs of business bringing. 

It does not make any difference what Mr. Brett thinks or 
what I think. 

The value of advertising is in the business it brings. 

Many an advertisement which I didn't like proved to be 
very successful, and I presume that even Mr. Brett has 
criticised severely profitable advertisements. 

It took me a good many years to learn to please the 
public, in preference to pleasing the individual taste of the 
advertiser. 

The good advertising tree must be known by the fruit it 
bears, irrespective of the looks of the tree. 

Sincerely yours, 
NatuH’'t C. Fow cer, Jr. 





THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 
SNUBBED. 


ROM a recent issue of the Argonaut we clip 
F the following: 

‘““Among the voluminous. dispatches 
coming from the Southern California Fiesta we 
note the following: 


‘Los ANGELEs, April 17.— To-morrow is children’s day, 
which is to be inaugurated by a grand parade of the little 
ones from the public schools. In this connection has arisen 
the only bit of friction developed so far. There was an 
offer to introduce a banner, or float, or something of the 
little red schoolhouse. There was some objection made to 
it and the committee decided to bar it out. In the evening 
papers to-night a card is published signed by several coun- 
cils of the A. P. A. calling upon citizens to forbid their 
children from taking part in the affair of to-morrow. 
What the effect will be upon what was expected to be one 
of the most beautiful demonstrations of the /csta cannot 
be said, but whatever it may be, the feeling eagendered is 
very unfortunate at this time. 


‘‘What right had the committee to ‘bar it 
out’? The ‘little red schoolhouse’ has come to 
be the symbol of the American public school. 
The picture of the ‘little red schoolhouse,’ with 
the American flag floating from its ridge pole, 
figures in hundreds of newspapers throughout 
the United States. So familiar has it become in 
the eyes of school children, school teachers and 
school trustees that it has resulted inthe Ameri- 
can flag flying from thousands of schoolhouses 
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where it never floated before. The increased 
demand for American flags, resulting from the 
number required by the schoolhouses, has largely 
increased the output of the bunting mills at Low- 
ell, Mass.—the only place in the United States 
where bunting is manufactured. This is the 
state of the case throughout the entire Union, 
as we had supposed. But it would seem from 
this Los Angelesdispatch that we must except 
Southern California. Is that the one part of the 
United States where the ‘little red schoolhouse,’ 
with the American flag floating over it, is unwel- 
come? If that be so, we hope Southern Califor- 
nia will succeed in her desire for State division, 
and that when she gets out of California she will 
get out of the Union, too.” 





A CORRESPONDENT, in a Subsequent issue ofthe ° 
Argonaut, calls attention to the fact that the 
‘* Little red schoolhouse ’”’ won its point after 
all. He says: 

‘** The little red schoolhouse’ was neverthe. 
less displayed in almost every procession, being 
perched on the handle-bar of a bicycle, which 
was propelled by an individual in ‘Uncle Sam’ 
attire, and so I trust that, in the event of State 
division, we may still be permitted to remain in 
the Union.” 


THE BROOKLYN TROLLEY 
AGAIN. 


LONDON newspaper, a new arrival in the 
publishing field, in offering accident insur- 
ance to its subscribers, specifies that the 

same will hold good in any part of the world ex- 
cept the United States. 





THE Runkel Bros.’ cocoa sign, painted on the 
walls about town, is not altogether pleasing. 
The picture of a man and woman, life-size, sit- 
ting opposite to each other, with their elbows 
planted firmly on the table and their respective 
heads half buried in huge bowls of cocoa, is not 
exactly a cheerful or inspiring spectacle. 

Advertisers of dainty food-articles should goa 
little slowly on the funny and grotesque busi- 
ness. 


SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1 00 
per year in advance. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 
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THE Afdlantic is using a very handsome line of 
posters. Their design for May is one of the 
most striking things of the kind recently issued, 
and that of June, which we reproduce in minia- 
ture (and black and white), isa pleasing produc- 
tion printed in green. 





Edward Harrington, Son & Co., of-Philadel- 
phia, send us their catalogue of machine tools 
and two or three small pamphlets. The Har- 
rington catalogue is a compact little book of 
about 150 pages, handsomely printed and com- 
pletely illustrated. A convenient size and 
substantially bound. 

The White Bronze Monument Company, of 
Philadelphia, issue a neatly printed twelve-page 
pamphlet in behalf of their monuments. The 
make-up is attractive, and the small half-tone 
illustrations artistic—or as artistic as the subject 
will permit. 

W. L. Olivier, bookseller and stationer, of 
Staunton, Va., sends us a sample of his news- 
paper advertising, which seems to be of a very 
good sort. There is no ‘‘display"’ in Mr. Oli- 
vier’s advertisement, but it looks well and reads 


well, and our only suggestion would be that he 
should make a point of quoting prices rather 
more than he does in the specimen submitted. 

The ‘* Monetary Systems of the World” is the 
title of a timely little volume brought out by Mr. 
Maurice L. Muhleman, Deputy Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at New York. ‘‘I 
have endeavored,” says Mr. Muhleman, in call- 
ing our attention tothe book, ‘‘to bring together 
data concerning the money of all the principal 
and most of the minor countries, giving special 
attention, however, to our own currency sys- 
tem.”” Owing to the present general interest in 
the money question this work should prove 
doubly interesting. 

From the Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., we 
have a three-panel folder setting forth the vir- 
tues of ‘‘ Purina Wheat” and the ‘‘ Danforth 
Health Flour.” The folder is neatly printed in 
red and olive and has a pretty cover design. 

The ‘‘ Bear Booklet ’’ used by the advertisers 
of Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is attractive in 
everything except its reading matter. The story 
is too childish even for children, but the cover 
and the business matter are strong redeeming 
features. 

Brown, Durrell & Co, of Boston, importers 
and manufacturers, and publishers of our able 
contemporary Zhe Trade Monthly, call vur atten- 
tion to one of their recent half-page announce- 
ments in the Dry Goods Chronicle. It isa partic- 
ularly good advertisement, showing cuts of al- 
most every imaginable small article handled by 
the retail dry or fancy goods trade. 

The Procter & Collier Co., of Cincinnati, issue 
a highly creditable pamphlet in the interest of 
their business (printing and advertising). This 
is a thoroughly readable book end cannot fail to 
interest advertisers—to whom it is addressed. 

W. D. Allen & Co., Chicago, send us a copy 
of their most recent catalogue of '‘ Belting, Rub- 
ber Goods, Asbestos Materials and Engineers’ 
Supplies, etc.’’ We are not personally interested 
in this particular line of goods nor posted as to 
their merits, but it strikes us that the Allen & 
Co, catalogue is as thoroughly complete in all its 
departments as it possibly could be. It isa book 
of about 200 pages and illustrated by two or three 
hundred cuts. 
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TtiE Interior Hardwood Company, of Indian- 
apolis, has issued two new circulars (folder 
shape) and a 28-page pamphlet, which deserve 
much praise. Two of the front cover designs 
are printed in colors and are remarkably attract- 
ive in effect. The figures are well drawn and 
the coloring subdued in tone, 

The pamphlet, which has reached its ‘‘ fifth 
edition,” is a convenient pocket size and con- 
tains a great variety of floor and border designs. 
In its general appearance and make-up it is 
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if Four million women are comfortable 
) Four million women look well 
Four million women are wearing 





about right. The folders are printed in two col- 
ors and illustrated with half tones. Our sole 
criticism here would be that one of the folders 
displays, on its inner pages, too much irregular- 
ity as to setting and variety of types. The large 
letters and zig-zag lines have a tendency to 
‘*kill” the pictures, which against a quieter 
background would stand out much more effect- 
ively. 
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We can supply any store with its entire 
stock of Small Wares if so desired. Send 
for the May ‘Trade Monthly,” which 
contains our Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Tue ‘‘ Ad. Writers’ Association,” of Washing- 
ron, D. C., gave a house warming on the even- 
ing of May 14, in its new club rooms inthe Times 
Building. Judging from all accounts the meet- 
ing was a distinguished success, both in point of 
attendance and entertainment. The members of 
the association are Messrs. Isaac Gans, presi- 
dent ; George W. Kent, vice-president ; Frank 
Pierce, secretary ; Gus. Nordlinger, treasurer ; 
F. McC. Smith, William Scheffer, Thomas Wil- 
kinson, George Lewis, S. M. Goldsmith and A. 
Kaufman. 


GOOD TIMES — GOOD ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


YEAR or so ago and times were too 
A hard. It wouldn't pay to advertise. 
There wasn’t much to sell and little loose 
change to buy with. As for artificial induce- 
ments to buy,they availed nothing and,of course, 
involved needless, no-good expenditure. There 
was nothing in the market that people could 
afford to buy because of its cheapness. Price 
ani purchasing power went down together. To 
advertise unsalable goods was simply to lose the 
owner that much money. And soon. That’s 
the way they talked. 

Since then, however, the country has turned 
over a new leaf. Consumers have made away 
with almost everything they could lay their 
hands on. Manufacturers are getting on their 
feet again. When the new administration was 
coming into power, assisted, it is no more than 
fair to say, by its outgoing predecessor, confi- 
dence was ‘‘skedaddling”’ out of the back door. 
It is now bravely marching in at the front and 
taking possession of the premises. Yet if we 
take pains to inquire we shall find that the very 
same people who then had the most and the 
worst to say about advertising as a snare and 
delusion, in which no trader with a grain of 
sense would permit himself to be caught, are the 
identical croakers who are now instructing the 
business community that advertising is quite as 
much a waste of money when times are easy as 
when they are hard. Business is business, they 
sententiously say. Where there's business to be 
done it will assert itself. Business men don’t 
need to be told where to sell. nor purchasers 
have to be informed, by an advertising medium, 
where to buy. 
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But the Thens and the Nows are equally at 
fault. The universal fault-finder is an invaria- 
ble misfit. It is not in the nature of the beast 
that he should be other than illogical on any 
question, and there is no question on which the 
average croaker is likely to be so unintelligently 
informed as that of advertising. 

The fact of the matter is, that advertising, 
which in its judicious forms always pays well, 
be the times good or bad, never pays better 
than when, after a long period of commercial 
depression, new and profitable opportunities 


are presented for the investment of money; 
when the people throw off the pall of doubt and 
uncertainty they been so long wearing, and feel 
an assurance they have not felt in many months 
before, that the time is here at last when a dollar 
spent is more than likely to be a dollar well 
spent. 





Mr. AcTon Burrows, managing director of 
the Western Publishing and Advertising Com- 
pany, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, has closed a con- 
tract with the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany under which he will, for a term of years, 
control all the advertising privileges on the 
company’s whole system from St. John, N. B., 
to Vancouver, B. C., including all lines operated 
by the company, which comprise a mileage of 
over 7,000 miles, embracing over 1,100 stations. 
The contract includes the exclusive right to dis- 
play advertisements in the stations, hotels and 
ticket agencies; and on the telegraph poles, fences 
and premises of the company. Mr. Burrows has 
also the privileges in regard to the distribution 
of advertising matter on trains. 





THE name of the olian Company always 
suggests good advertising. A booklet recently 
issued by this house and entitled ‘‘ A Royal Road 
to Music” is a marvel of daintiness and beauti- 
ful printing. The cover design in purple and 
gold is printed on a delicate mauve background. 
The same colors are used throughout the book 
with very striking effect. A portrait of Queen 
Victoria, in purple and gold, is used as a frontis- 
piece. The letter-press is as good as the rest of 
the book. 

‘‘The olian Company” is the title and sub- 
ject of another brochure, less elaborate than the 
first, but a very attractive bit of advertising. 
This is illustrated with numerous half-tone cuts, 
including portraits of some of our distinguished 
musicians and leaders. The cover design is in 
red and green on a gray background. Press- 
work by Fleming, Schiller & Carnrick. 





To the list, already long, of ten-cent maga- 
zines can now be added the Cosmopolitan. It is 
also said that McClure is considering the same 
step. 


DITOR GRAY of the 
Intertor began jour- 
nalistic work some- 
thing like forty years 
ago, writing MS. ona 
dry goods box in lieu 

ofadesk. Since that time the 
witty Doctor has occupied some 
of the most prominent editorial 
chairs, but his early substitute 
for a desk has been adhered to 
in each instance as closely as 
propriety and respect for his 
office environments would permit. In his den in 
the /nferior office, where he has labored for over 
twenty years, stands a table that acts, when one 
writes on it, much like a sway-backed and weak- 
kneed horse under a heavy mount. Perhaps it 
has become intoxicated with the Doctor’s jokes 
and can’t stand soberly. However, this may be 
the reason and may not. The fact is that no 
one but Dr. Gray can write on it without the 
pencil going through some unreasonable and sur- 
prising acrobatic performance. 


PRED 
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SPEAKING of Dr. Gray and the J/sterter 
reminds me of the enterprise which has lately 
been apparent in the ranks of the religious pub- 
lishers, who are just waking up to the fact that 
to reach the masses a paper must be made 
interesting, and that a religious publication can 
still adhere to its doctrines and yet may contain 
sufficient items of general interest to make it 
popular. The Outlook and the /ntertor probably 
are the best examples of this policy and result— 
the former as a non-sectarian paper and the 
latter as a denominational organ (Presbyterian). 





THERE are few journals, aside from some of 
the magazines, that can equal for illustrative 
and artistic excellence the special editions of the 
Interior. The best talent is engaged, not only for 
the regular departments of literature, but as well 
for the benefit of the advertising patrons who 
desire to use space sufficiently large to warrant 
the publishers in designing their advertisements 
free of charge. This is no small item when such 
talent costs at the rate of from $10 to $20 a day. 


ART IX ADVERTISING. 


THE Oxtlook is just going to press with its 
annual Outing number, a production which for 
the quantity of delectable reading matter and 
high-grade advertising has no equal. 





THE /xtertor has followed the Oxutlook each 
year with a Harvest Home edition, which last 
season outclassed everything in respect to artis- 
tic beauty and bulk of educational matter con- 
tained. Inasmuch as the Harvest Home issues 
have heretofore been devoted almost exclusively 
to educational affairs, it has been deemed 
advisable to change the name of the issue, which 
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is somewhat misleading as Harvest Home, to 
simply Educational number, the date of issue 
being August 15 for 1895. 





THE services of Mr. J. C. Leyendecker, in the 
employ of J. Manz & Co, of Chicago, have 
again been retained to superintend the artistic 
arrangement of this edition. He will have the 
exclusive charge of this work for all the depart- 
ments, and the advertising world expectantly 
waits to see if Mr. Leyendecker can surpass the 
superb result of his last year’s effort in arrang- 
ing the display. 





DUCATIONAL institutions can adopt a 
no more inexpensive and surer method 
for reaching the progressive classes of 

America than by advertising in the high grade 
religious papers of the various denominations. 
Such periodicals are always first in the support 
of our institutions and are, in a certain sense, 
a part of them, devoting much space to their 


interests, realizing that education alone is the 
keynote of the world’s progress and salvation. 

The question of the dignity of advertising 
keeps a large number of most excellent institu- 
tions from becoming generally known and ap- 
preciated, their directors not realizing the fact 
that a ‘‘candle under a bushel” gives no 
light. 










































Now a real Tonic is something 
to build you up, give you strength 
—not fictitious strength—but real 
strength. The world has lived on 
grains since the world began, and 
“bread is the staff of life.” Bread is 
a support, but you can’t lean on 
drugs and an empty stomach. A 
concentrated extract the very es- 
sence of that most invigorating 
grain, barley, with the soothing, 
gentle somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficient extract of hops, formsa true 
Tonic,—one that is a food. Food 
alone gives real strength. Ours is 
this kind. Barley for the body; 
~~ —_— hops for the nerves—the mind. 

There is a substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life-producing, gives vim 
and bounce—it braces. It is not 
merely a temporary exciting agent, 
either—it cures. Pabst Malt Ex- 
tract is a builder,—feeds blood, 
brain and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother it 
is salvation for herself and baby. 
Add The “ Best” Tonic to your 
regular food daily—a pint bottle is 
quite enough—and you will be as- 
tounded at the results in two weeks. 


PABST MALT EXTRAGI 


THE “BEST” TONIG 


ADDRESS 


Pabst-Milwaukee 


Observe the comparison between ancient and modern 


~~ ee ert 










5 LITTLE BOOKS 
SENT FREE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 







— brewing shown on columns 
Peis sy il & il viy3 : 
(=e SSS Sa 
THE H!STORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EGYPT 


THE @TAR AD. OF THE MONTH 
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The Golden Rule 





Will publish August 1 a special number 
devoted throughout to matters of education. 
It ts an ideal number for school advertising. 
102,000 copies. Rates very reasonable. 
Write for spectal offer. 


THE GOLDEN RULE CO. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN ° 
Advertising Manager 646 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


7 5 O O O (OUT OF PRINT.) 


FISH AND GAME PICTURES 


There have been placed in my hands—_E OR SALE—’5:000 mag- 


nificent colored pictures—representing FISHING 2“4 SHOOT- 
ING SCENES. 


Published to sell at $3.50 each. I am authorized to dispose of them at 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 2“ FOR THE 
LOT 2“: 


AA fine opportunity for some large Advertiser. 


BOND, OF BOSTON =(6 Cara! s:.) 


——$— 
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HOME OFFICE: Lx, 


s 
Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York g 


E. B. HARPER, President 


“ FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


“And when the flood arose, the stream beat uchemently upon that 
house and could not shake it; for it was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE-—COMMON SENSE 


Tne Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 


The [Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,500 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 





“A bird in hand ts worth two in weSS = “A bird in hand is worth two ta 


the bush."’ : : the busk.”’ 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 18y5 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over e e e ° e e e e e e e 98,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds ; ; é ‘ : ‘ ‘ - . ‘ $135,000 
Bi-fionthly Income exceeds ‘ A é : ; : ‘ ‘6 : * : e 7h plese 
RESERV Baer gency Fund exceeds ‘ j é : . ‘ ‘ ; ; « 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over F ‘ - ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ ° * 2 21,000,000 
New Business received In 1894, over F ‘ . ‘ ‘ P é * ° ‘ 81,000,000 


INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ‘ ‘ i “ - * . ; : 300,000,000 
EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Jfanagers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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Hldvertising Supplies. 


COPYRIGHT 1895, BY A. T. BOND 


To the World of Advertisers : 


The Signs, Show Cards, Lithographed and Embossed Work, Labels, and 
other ‘supplies’ | furnish—besides being on a competitive-price basis—are 
always APPROPRIATE, and have an IDEA connected. It's NOT how much 
of your money | can get, but HOW WELL | CAN SERVE YOU. 


BOND, OF BOSTON. (16 Central St.) 








A powerful tonic for 

—tired advertisers. Cures 

~~~ -business depression by influ- 
- —encing desirable trade. A healthy 
——newspaper that has come to stay. 
its readers have many needs— much money. 


-_ — 


CIRCULATION TH|RD, sree FAKE THs TONG 


b > 


K SOOO OOO OOOO>70. 
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BILL-POSTING-——— 


Can be made a definite assurance of prominent position for 
every sheet posted—a certainty of continued maintenance 
during period contracted for—and if your paper is good 


DS :3:.% 


VALUABLE ADVERTISING 


If you're all right on the latter point you will be secure 
in the former two in dealing with . 8 ; 


The St. Louis Bill Posting ania 


R. J. GUNNING, Prest. 
516 WALNUT STREET 
ST. LOUIS, P10, 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 























Dopp eet 
WashingtonSt) 9 2 EE 





dvertisin amplein |X 
THATWh Tins Pact by 4 








cv rtisnetaheckin Boston. 
AGENCY” Pee 


Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 
LOW ESTIMATES. 


ssured pecialfies, 
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T. C. EVANS 
iis Qovertising for Schools and Colleges 


(OTHER BUSINESS—OF COURSE) 





| 46 MILK ST., BOSTON 





ja) a aS —— ect ee 


Business IPPINCOTT’S - 
Bringers on 
The Colton & Walsh’ | MONTHLY 


@ 
NEWSPAPER MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY | A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


BAILING BOSTON, [ASS. a ad 








WE ORIGINATE 5g 
DESIGN AND PLACE 


ADVERTISEMENTS J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


For references as to our ABILITY and RELIABILITY 
we refer to our present clients, or to ae. enemrhe Re m Philadel phi a Pa 
9 e 


the United States, regarding our credit 





MAKE SIGN PAINTING and BILL POSTING CON- 
TRACTS to COVER the ENTIRE PACIFIC COAST 


Reference as to Sign Painting e > ———- sete 
Bioch Bros. (Mail Seas Tobacco) Price Baking Powder Co. - ~- Chicago: 





Centaur Co. :Casto N.Y. | Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. = Jersey Cit 

Pond’s Extract Co. -*7 © & « s N.Y. Helvetia Condensing Co. Highland, It. 

ig Brandreth's sSons = = = « = N.Y. | The W.H.Comstock Co. Morristown,N.Y. 
erbs, Wertheim & Schif er « N.Y Cudahy Packing Co = «= «= -« Omahe 


Revi Limiteae ee "N.Y. 


reer eer reer reece eee eee eer er err erie es 








<= THERE ARE OTHERS 
THEY say: «It will be all right if ‘PLATO’ does it.’’ 


ARTHUR M. PLATO, 206 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


P.S.— Secretary and Authorized Contractor of 
the Pacific Coast Bili Posters’ Association 
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The Paid in Advance Circulation 


- THE MAYFLOWER 


AR EXCEEDS that of any other Horticultural or Floral Maga- 
F zine in this country or the world. The list of subscribers 
represents every county and nearly every post-office in the United 

States. Before the hard times the circulation ran over 300,000 copies. 
When circulation fell off the rates were lowered accordingly. : 
Business received through all general Advertising Agents or direct. 


Address : : ; : ‘ 
THE MAYFLOWER 
FLORAL PARK, L. I., N. Y. GILES LEAHY, Advertising Manager 


a 





ADVERTISE Th e 


IN 
riearthstone 


AND DRAW 
PROFITABLE TRADE 


Circulation, 600,000 every month. 
Subscription price, a5§c. per year. 
Advertising rates moderate. 


The Hearthstone Pays Advertisers..... 


Address, 22, 24 and 26 Reade St., NEW YORK 
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DO YOU ADVERTISE ? 


Boston, May a2ist, 1895. 
One of the largest and oldest advertisers in Boston, 
business nearly a century old, now advertising exten- 
sively throughout the United States and Canada, said 
to the head of this agency to-day : 


‘‘Go on sawing wood; let your enemies do the talking; 
we know every Advertising Agent in the country; none 
of them can do us any good or you any harm. You 
are the most practical advertising man we have ever met, 
and we have paid you many thousands of dollars because 
you did for us what no other man we have met did or can 
do. You have given us new practical ideas, you know how 
to plan advertising and where to place advertisements 
better than any other agency in the country, and your low 
rates in many cases are a surprise to us; you can refer 
anyone to us.” 


The business methods of some of the large Adver- 
tising Agents seem queer to us; we do not care to 
adopt them. Our field is the world and we can live 
and make money at the rates we have, where others 
can make next to nothing. 


New England Advertising Agency 
Frank Field Fowler, Manager and Treasurer. 13 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


(Late Manager Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, ‘‘Cuticura’’) 
rir. Fowler began his advertising career [ay ist, 1855 
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We Do It All 


You come to us and say, 
“T’ve got so much money 
and want to spend it reach- 
ing such-and-such a class 
of people,” and we do it all. 

No need to pay Tom for 
writing your ad., Dick for 
illustrating it, and Harry 
for putting it in type; no 
need to rack your brain 
choosing mediums. We 
have the experience and 
facilities—including ‘Tom, 
Dick and Harry’—+to do 
it all. 

And we'do it all all right 
always. 


Lord & Thomas 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Advertising 


45 to 49 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 
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The Household 
The oldest publication 
of its ..class in America 


EVOTED TO HOME INTERESTS, an 
therefore reaching the class advertise 
are after. . ‘ z ‘ ; ‘ . 


~ ar 


Circulation IO O, QO QO QO Monthly 


Write for rates to 
F. T. BURDETT, Advertising Manager 


258 Washington St. Boston, Mass 
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POPULAR 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 
NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. InGaczs, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM. 18,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. 


Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECTOR, pcenowm edges the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., ton. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.— Chicago. 


HE DISPATCH, Chicago's brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. 


Circulation exceeds 50,000. 
ue MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
Alabama. 


THE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 


ART IN: ADVERTISING. 
MEDIUMS. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ** Largest 
circulation in Colorado.”’ 


CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


AN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
S the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. a 


OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwitn, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg.,N.Y. 
Galveston and Dallas. 


HE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


LBANY, N. Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 
ers. $1.00 a vear. Send for Advertising Rates. 
MALLETT BROS., Pubs., B’dway & Chambers St., N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadel phia. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION syndicate of 2 
Church MAGAZINES. 35,000 copies into the homes of 
church members. 


‘PARre TALK, circulation 28,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 


THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 





OHIO.—Columbus. 


HIO STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. 





PRINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever known, 
$x.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world began, 


4 cents a pound. 


Address 


Illustrated 
ILLIAM JOHNS 


rice list free on_application 
ON, Manager Printer’s Ink 


Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Electroty pes 


STEREOTYPE, Linotype and eke metals; co per 


annodes; Zinc Plates for etching. 


ERCHAN 


CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising Experts. 


ADVERTISE through Parvin’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, Cin- 


cinnati, O. 


THE NEWS SERIES—the ‘Court Journals of American Health and Pleasure Resorts."’ 


Publisher, Utica, N. Y 


Best papers at lowest prices. 


Frank G, Barry, 
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LITTLE 
RISTOPHEE 


We 

AS, PRESENTED AT THE 

GARDEN THEATRE 
ANEW YORK, 


;) COMPOSED BY 
GUSTAVE 
KERKER 








If you are in the market for sketches to illustrate your advertisement, 
or for purpose of printing in pamphlets or other matter used to bring your 
goods more prominently to the notice of the public, it is my business to 
originate ideas and to make such sketches as will attain this end. If you 
furnish me with information as to what special purpose you may use these 
sketches, I will name price and be pleased to give any other information 
necessary. 


H. C. BROWN 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 
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is IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
Sfth of every month, price one dollar a 
year in advance. 

All the cuts used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Best Line 
Indianapolis, 
Ginginnatt 


South. 


CITY TICKET lad 
232 Crarnx STREET, ° HICAGO. 
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HE printing of Catalogues 
— is a strong point with 
2 us—we believe that we 
7 can give the best work, 
iGeetez, the promptest_ service, 
fg and prices that will 

ase commend themselves. 
We can have representative call on you, 
if desired; but our plant and working 
force being much superior to our oratory, 
we extend to you a cordial invitation to 
inspect our facilities for the prompt execution 
of general printing orders—plain or artistic, 
economical or with a view to results only. 
Fine work does not necessarily involve 
either long time or heavy charges— 
postage and distribution considered, the 
best printing is generally the cheapest. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 32 and 34 
Lafayette Place, near 4th ‘Street ree York 
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rave You the School ? 


We Have the Scholars 


ECAUSE we believe Educational Institutions are worthy of all the 
help we can give them and their announcements to be of special 
interest to our readers, we will name a very special rate for them. 

The prices named will be as low as are ever accepted for any business, no 
matter what the space or time. : . aoe 3 :% 








| 


| 


| The Sunday School Times ( Undenominational ) | 
The Lutheran Observer | Lutheran ) 

The Presbyterian Journal (Presbyterian ) 
The Reformed Church [Messenger ( Ref’d Church) || 
The Christian Instructor (United Presbyterian ) | 
| The Episcopal Recorder ( Reformed Episcopal ) | 
|| The Lutheran ( Lutheran) | 
























HEN seeking scholars for the next school year your announcement 
should reach heads of families who have children to educate and 
money to pay for doing it. It should have careful consideration and 

be presented by an acceptable messenger. It should go before people of every 
religious faith; or, if you have a church school, be confined to homes of that 
articular class. In any event you wish it to have the widest desirable circu- 
ation at the least possible cost. In any case you should, when arranging your 
list for advertising, bear in mind that the papers of THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA, have received the highest commendation as 
mediums for school announcements. re ri a ae Re 


k 


HESE papers reach more than 220,000 Christian homes. Their readers 
believe in education, and have the means to pay for*it. Their children 
go somewhere to school. Whether denominational or undenominational, 

any school can use some, or all, of these papers to advantage. They are the 
representative papers in their respective denominations published here, and 
they give unusual prominence to school announcements. If you want some o 
these scholars for your school you need to say so in these papers. fe: ne 


“i 


Une special rate made for school announcements for any or all the papers, will 
made known on application. : : : : : : : : 


The Religious Press Association 
1z00 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DISPLAY FORCE —cmssssmmt, 


No other of the operative elements in advertising enters into the above, but it has produced a more profound 
impression upon certain huge populations probably than any display advertising that was ever done. 
- All recent advertising proves the omnipotence of simon-pure display power. 
No agency or influence exists which presents such 


IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS as 


‘THE GUNNING’? SYSTEM es 








|_ Chicago St. Louis 
Milwaukee Kansas 
Detroit City 
the big Cleveland Omaha Circuit 
Cincinnati St. Paul 
— Louisville Minneapolis 





THE R. J. GUNNING CO. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS IN 
eee PERMANENT OUTDOOR DISPLAY 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 32-34 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Executive Offices 
CHICAGO rrr. 


Price 10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


JULY, 1895 


CONTENTS 


Editorial 
Chicago’s New Paper 
Chicago Notes 
In the Newspapers 
Things Well Done 
Paris Letter 
Street Car Notes 
Lithographic Advertising 


Random Notes Miscellaneous 





Digitized by Google 


Your Vacation ! comm 


Where will you spend it? 


When you return don’t forget that wonderful and 
unparalleled success 


( jomfort 


That up-to-date monthly 


Comfort in Bright Colors 


The only paper in the world printed and 
folded complete on a gigantic, up-to-date, quintuple 
lithographic color press. 

The only monthly that ever attained a guaranteed 
circulation of one million and a quarter copies each 
and every issue. 

Yes ! the people’s paper that has acquired a field 
distinctively its own; and with its motto of « Upward 
and Onward,” Comfort’s achievements form one 
Jine of continuous and startling successes. 


Advertising amen If You 
$5.00 per line Put it in Comfort | 


$70.00 per inch 
$2,750.00 per page It Pays 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON: . 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING. TRIBUNE BUILDING. 
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Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 





VOL. X. 


JULY, 1895. 


No. 5. 





Published by THe ART IN ADvERTISING Co. 
156 Friern Avenug, New York. 
Cuicaco Orrice, New York Lire BuILpDING. 


Lonpon Orrice, 45 HoLsorn Viapuct. 
H. C. Brown, President. E. L. Sylvester, Editor. 
Copyright. All rights reserved. 





ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





UP THE AVENUE. 


N thecorner of Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street is perhaps the most chaste and beau- 
tiful building in New York. Needless to 

say it was designed especially for us. In due time 
we shall display on our stationery acut of the same 
with a huge streamer bearing our name floating 
from the top. This is considered the proper 
thing by tenants who usually occupy one of the 
inside rooms next the freight elevator. 

Our friends will be welcomed at the new 
address with the same enthusiasm as at the old. 
Even though we dwell in marble halls we shall 
ever remain the same dear delightful people you 
have always known, 





THE manifestations of silver heresy which 
for a time threatened the _ financial  situa- 
tion seem to be gradually dying away. It 
wouldn't be the Democratic party if it didn’t 
have the germ of calamity somewhere about it. 
‘* Poor little creature!” exclaimed Uncle Allen 
to the mosquito that was buzzing about him. 
‘* There's room in this great world for both you 


and me. But you shouldn't try to 
crowd me,” he added a moment later as the 
insect alighted on his nose. And he crushed it 
remorselessly. 





THESE be melancholy days for the Grand Old 
Party, as well. According to program the coun- 
try should be headlong on its way to perdition 
under the new tariff. On the contrary, wages 
everywhere are being rapidly restored to the 
level of 1892, the price of iron, steel, corn, 
wheat and other great staples has rapidly risen, 
and the coming fall promises to inaugurate an 
era in business revival such as the country has 
rarely witnessed. 





THERE is more business stirring this summer 
than is usual for the dullest season of the year. 
Advertising is again beginning to excite interest 
and attention. Returns are more rapid and 
decidedly more tangible. The only really 
unhappy people are the bicycle folks, who volun- 
tarily reduced the price of wheels at the begin- 
ning of the season from $125 to $100, and have 
never been within gunshot of their orders since. 





SPEAKING Of bicycles calls attention to what is 
more specifically a triumph of advertising than 
almost any other instance we could cite. In the 
face of stubborn prejudice, the cogent, persua- 
sive a guing of the wheel makers, year after 
year, has gradually enlightened public opinion 
and conquered opposition. Perhaps the most 
striking result is the complete surrender of 
women. The average woman reaches a conclu- 
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sion as the average river seeks the sea. 
There are many devious turnings, countless 
willful windings and innumerable exasperating 
delays. But the influence of advertising is like 
the gentle slope of the river bed. It bears on its 
victim slowly, yet resistlessly. It is pitiless in 
its relentlessness. 





In the case of women the bicycle makers had 
certainly everything to contend with. Fashion 
and society for a.long time remained obdurate. 
But the seductive pictures, the charming out- 
door views presented in many of their pictures, 
and last, but not least, the introduction of a 
garment that was picturesque and practical, 
finally won the day. It was a long and expen- 
sive campaign of education, but the success of 
to-day far surpasses the wildest hopes of yester- 
day, and the result is one more victory for the 
press and advertising. 





THat the knack of interesting women in 
advertising is a distinct gift is doubtless, by this 
time, pretty thoroughly demonstrated. For 
years it was accepted as a settled fact that the 
Philadelphia style of dry goods advertising 
would never go in New York. The atmosphere 
was different, the temperament of the people 
was different and the local surroundings were 
different, it was claimed. But despite all prece- 
dent and in the face of all past experience, the 
women of New York suddenly wheel about and 
take to the Quaker style with an avidity that is 
simply incomprehensible. About the only thing 
that cannot be understood on this earth is 
woman herself. And yet she is worth studying 
from a business point of view. The women of 
New York have unsettled a good many adver- 
tising theories in the past and probably will a 
' good many more in the future. 





WHATEVER it is in this chatty style that fasci- 
nates the average woman we do not quite under- 
stand, for no two women that we have talked 
with are apparently agreed upon the same thing. 
Some of the work produces on our mind the 
pleasing effect that a good piece of well con- 
structed and cleverly written English always 
does. Again, we are conscious of a certain 
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amount of familiarity which we would rather 
see omitted. 





AT another time the grand stand plays with 
the language, excites our amused interest, as 
for instance when Mr. Gillam refers to ‘‘ hurt 
books,”’ meaning shop-worn, soiled or otherwise 
slightly damaged books. 





THE mind of woman is past finding out. There 
seems no general rule by which any accurate 
policy may be successfully carried out in the 
attempt to reach her pocketbook. <A very large 
and eminently respectable portion of our women- 
kind are wholly indifferent to advertising, but 
yet a recommendation by word of mouth piques 
their latent curiosity and arouses the desire to 
investigate. With another class an advertise- 
ment is regarded in its proper light. It is at 
once realized that many a good thing would die 
for want of patronage were not its merits made 
known through the public prints. A decided 
service could be rendered by the publishers, 
throughout the land, who would occasionally 
print an article on the uses of advertising. It 
ought not to be a puff for their own counting- 
room, nor yet a sop to advertisers. It 
should be written from the standpoint of the 
up-to-date woman who is unfettered by the 
traditions of the past and who seeks to add to 
her knowledge of the newest things that con- 
duce to the comfort and happiness of the 
household. 





SUCH an article ought to recognize that there 
is a large and intelligent class who by force of 
habit exclaim: ‘‘Oh! that’s only an advertise- 
ment.’’ On such a mind no impression is made. 
And yet the same person respondsat once to the 
suggestion of a friend on thesame topic. Years 
of constant reiteration of this sentiment produce 
after awhile a blasé attitude that is hard to 
overcome. If the article went on to say that 
one result of this course was to postpone for a 
long time the adoption of many new and valuable 
ideas we think the result would be that many 
women who now pass an advertisement by 
would read it in a totally different spirit. It 
would undoubtedly help the publisher, for it 
would help the advertiser and the space could 
not, we think, be more profitably employed. 
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CHICAGO’S NEW PAPER. 


HICAGO’S new Democratic daily, the 
Chronicle, has made its appearance and 
with every chance of success. Its reason 

for exietence arises from the fact that the pur- 
chase of the 7Ztmes-Herald by Mr. Kohlsaat 
deprived the Democrats of their only organ in 
Chicago. 

The new venture is fortunate in finding two 
such veteran journalists as Mr. Martin J. Russell 
and Horatio W. Seymour to undertake the es- 
tablishment of the new aspirant for journalist 
honors and emolument. Both these gentlemen 
did much to launch the //era/d on its successful 
career, the one as its editor-in-chief for many 
years and the other as editorial writer, and later 
as managing editor. With the change in politics 
of the Aera/d their sphere of usefulness on that 
paper ceased to a great extent. There are 
numerous instances of Democratic papers being 
edited by Republicans and vice versa. But in 
newspaperdom, asin everything else, consistency 
carries weight and no party journal can hope to 
succeed under hybrid editorial management 

Mr. Russell is now Collector of the Port, and, 
to a certain extent, the new paper may be re- 
garded as an administration organ. We quote 
from an article inthe Aewew of Reviews the fol- 
lowing additional facts regarding the new 
venture : 

Martin J. Russell is a man of middle age ; he 
was born and bred in Chicago, growing up with 
the city and knowing well its history and the 
history of its notable ‘citizens. He has mingled 
in the activities of politics as far as it is wise for 
an active journalist to join in them, and has held 
offices of honor and of emolument. His life 
since the close of the war—in which he served 
under the Stars and Stripes—has been spent 
wholly in journalistic work. Under Wilbur F. 
Storey, inthe palmy days of the Z7imes, he ran 
the newspaper gamut from reporter to chief 
editorial writer. Joining the staff of the Herald 
in the days of its youth, he became editor-in- 
chief and a heavy stockholder. If James W. 
Scott is to be credited with much of the business 
prosperity of that paper, Martin J. Russell 
deserves credit for fixing its political character 
and impressing upon it the principles of Democ- 
racy. An unusually fluent writer, with a nice 





MARTIN J. RUSSELL. 


and ready humor and a widge range of felicitous 
allusion, Mr. Russell is a model editor-in-chief. 
No editorial page over which he presides can be 
dull, no newspaper the political course of which 
he directs can go awry. He is the principal 
owner of the Chronicle and will devote to it the 
very considerable leisure which remains to him 
after discharging his .duties as collector of 
Uncle Sam's revenues at the port of Chicago. 

It is a felicitous feature of the organization of 
the Chronicle that the two men upon whose 
efforts its success will chiefly depend had served 
together for years before and together buikt up 
the Chicago Aera/d from a little four-page paper 
to the great metropolitan journal of its later 
days. Horatio W. Seymour, publisher and part 
owner uf the Chronicle, is a veteran in Chicago 
journalism. In 1875 he joined the Chicago 
Times staff, serving tnat paper as telegraph 
editor and as night editor until 1883, when he 
went to the Hera/d as editorial writer. Of the 
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development of the A/cra/d he was a spectator 
and in the work of advancing it he joined. 
Though an unusually logical and _ forceful 
editorial writer, he abandoned that work in 1887 
for the managing editorship, which post he held 
until the consolidation of the 7imes and the 
Herald in the early days of 1895. For years Mr. 
Seymour has been regarded as the leader in his 
profession in Chicago. His judgment of news 
is unerring, his search for it unwearying, and 
his fertility of resource when obstacles are 
encountered boundless. No managing editor 
has had more enthusiastic followers among his 
staff than he, and the loyalty of his subordi- 
nates, springing doubtless from the considera- 
tion he shows them, has been one of the prime 
sources of his strength. Bred to the printer’s 
case, he is an adept in the mechanical side of 
newspaper management. Much of thetypograph- 
ical neatness which made the Aera/d in its 
younger days famous was due to his painstak- 
ing care, and there is every reason to believe 
that the same high standard of typographical 
excellence will be maintained in the Chronicle, 
which starts .out with a plant capable of produc- 
ing the very best mechanical effects. 

The Chronicle is to be an eight or ten-page 
one-cent daily paper; Sundays, five cents, and 
of size commensurate with that of the other 
papers. Under ordinary circumstances the suc- 
cess of anew paper in Chicago might be held 
doubtful, but the singular situation of Chicago 
with over one hundred thousand Democratic 
voters and no Democratic paper seems to assure 
that there is a want, great if not long felt, for 
the Chronicle to fill. 





THERE isn’t a newspaper man in this country 
so well equipped for blowing his own horn as 
ex-Congressman Coun of the Washington 7imes, 
who is also proprietor of the big cornet and brass 
instrument factory at Elkhart, Ind. 





It was Mr. Coun, unless we are mistaken, who 
recently undertook to unite in the holy bonds of 
matrimony the colored people of Washington 
who were suffering imprisonment, or the risk of 
imprisonment, under the Edmunds Law. Mr. 
Coun gave the use of a large room in the Times 
Building, engaged a colored minister to perform 
the rites and announced that he was ready for 
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HORATIO W. SEYMOUR. 


business. Asa result a great many colored cou- 
ples, including a few ‘‘uncles” and ‘‘ aunties” 
of war times, took advantage of the occasion to 
set themselves right with the law and society. 
On one morning the rush for matrimony was so 
heavy that the applicants were ranged down the 
room — Virginia-reel fashion—and married, 
all at one fell swoop. As an advertisement, 
pure and simple, Mr. Coun achieved a great suc- 
cess, but we will do the gentleman the justice of 
believing that his kindly act was prompted also 
by good-heartedness. 





THE Michigan Stove Company is on deck 
again—or to be more accurate, is still on deck, 
for it is never anywhere else—with a new I2-page 
pamphlet in behalf of its Oak-Garland stoves. 


The printing is in black, red and green. The 
illustration, half-tone. 
Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK issue a 


small note book in the interest of their publica- 
tions. 
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CHICAGO 


HE new paper, the Chronicle, is rapidly 
making a place for itself, and I under- 
stand its circulation is increasing daily. 

So far it has not a great show of advertising in 
its columns, but that will come later. 





Mr. FIN DE SIECLE WILL H. BRADLEY, whom 
I mentioned in a former letter as having gone 
to New York and as doing work for Bartlett & 
Co., was in Chicago a short time ago for a visit. 
It seems he got so much work in New York that 
he had to give up Bartlett’s work (or so I have 
heard), and while here had to decline a good 
deal of work offered at his old prices. The /nland 
Printer, for whom he made a series of cover 
designs some time ago, has lately published 
them in reduced form as a small brochure, which 
is for sale at the book stores. 





BULLETIN board and sign advertising, like 
everything else, is picking up again in good 
Shape; and I notice a number of new pictures 
and names on these boards that hide so many of 
our ‘‘ deserted” lots. One of the most striking 
is of Page’s Liquid Glue, which I reproduce. 
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“Hop On:Irs LE PAGES GLUE-No Use Putin! " 
1Oc BUYS IT ANYWHERE. 
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NOTES. 


Painted in bright colors on a large size Gunning 
bulletin board it is very conspicuous. 





J. L. Stack has lately taken another nice 
‘*hunky ” contract, this time from the Enameline 
people. I understand they will spend a very 
large appropriation on the newspapers this year, 
and the eastern agents are tearing their hair. 





ALTHOUGH he has swallowed a good many 
golden contracts lately, this came too suddenly 
even for the hustling Stack; so, paying a flying 
visit to Chicago en route, he went off to his 
summer resort, St. Paul, there to recuperate for 
another descent upon the wily advertiser. 





THE Stack agency was started originally 
some ten years ago under the name of J. L. 
Stack & Co. They incorporated in 1893 as The 
J. L. Stack Company, but a change was made 
last week by which Mr. Elmer H. Dearth, as 
representative and son-in-law of the Hon. 
Michael J. Doran, the millionaire banker of St. 
Paul, bought out J. L. Stack’s interest and be- 
came principal stockholder in the company. The 
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ee ifa man should « « 
come and tell oe eS ti cole aa 
good thing te sell you cuts s 
figure as to what the thing might be—you would 
eaturally compare it with some article of merit, and 
uben, if ull were favorable, you'd possibly agree. Les 
suppose it iy a binder—or a mower which he “kxiadet” wants 
you to understand is Just the best one exer bullt; you will 
anddonly unmank him iC but casually you ovk him why. ta the World's 
Fair trials, he failed to take a tilt; he will “hem” and “haw” and 
atutter, and most probably will mutter something im the nature of a 
very thin excuse; but hota him tothe query, and when 
his talk gets t4eory, just ask him to rest up and see 
iraaything’s got lvove. He will next show up bls print- 
ing, wot with o pecullar equinting, wil polat you to some 
shggers” of the biggest sort of cize, all the time a-talhing 
tuuder (han a burst of giant powder —and of course you will 
not fancy for & moment that he bles; otiil, there'll be no harm 
im onylng, (bat as you're to do the paying, you'd like to ask 
a thing of two— and would like to have replice, *‘ Now, for 
instance.” you'd begin it, ‘Sf your great machine could win 
it-1f pour Graft ie ao extremely Nght that others have 
no sbow, please give me a shade of reason for your 
coughin® and your wheoezin’, when tha 
‘orid's Fails trials offered you a great 
big chance to crow. J recali 
the whole transaction, how you 
watched McCormick's actloa, quite 
Getermined to be “in it,” lt you tho’ 
that they'd atay out; but on Icarning 
they would be there, then, say? yon, 
*¢hey'lt wot catch me there’—aad 
they didn't, that’s on record, 20 the 
enotter’s not tn doubt. Seems te 
me if I wee blowlog of the won- 
Rerful dig showing I could make 
with my machinery, and ia 
fact had made (lo spots), 
these World's Fulr tests 
would beve found me, with 
my ‘speclaitice’ around me, 
just prepared to take those 
judges and to simply teach 
‘om lote — lots of points 
they'd never beard of — 
things they*d never known 
a wordof—I'd bave made 
‘eid competition? just 
ataod etili and ‘bung bis 
ege’—but you didn’t go 
and risk it, aod by all the 
buns and biscuit! I'd 
thank you (f you'd only 
ted ane, Why ! Why t Why t* 
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name of the agency has been changed to the EI- 
mer Dearth Agency, with Mr. T. P. Roberts as 
vice-president and Mr. F. W. Davis as secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. J. L. Stack remaining with 
the new agency as manager. 


Mr. DEARTH has been connected with the 
company ever Since its incorporation, as secre- 
tary and treasurer. By the change the company 
acquires control of a large capital, which will 
enable it easily to swing the many contracts it 
has been taking lately and hustle around for 
more. 





Lorp & THOMAS have taken a nice contract 
from the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
the St. Louis brewers, which they are now run- 
ning. This gives us two big brewers in the field 
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doing general advertising, the two biggest in the 
world, and each claiming supremacy over the 
other. 


THE Pabst advertising placed by the western 
office of J. Walter Thompson has attracted a 
good deal of attention by its Egyptian border 
designs, which are extremely striking and orig- 
inal, but the matter as a rule is uninteresting 
and not very effective. I reproduce from the 
series one of the handsomest of the small 


ones. 


I ALSO reproduce one of the Anheuser-Busch 
advertisements, which is very attractive. 


NOTHING especially new in newspaper adver- 
tising lately, and I suppose nothing likely to be 
for the next few months. Simon’s Liver Regu- 
lator is running ten- 
inch advertisements 
insome of the papers. 
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THE LH. PREN- 
TICE COMPANY, local 
heating contractors, 
are placing a line of. 
advertising in the 
Chicago dailies 
through J. Walter 
Thompson, of which 
I reproduce a sam- 
ple. This is a de- 
parture from the 
usual way of solicit- 
ing work exclusively 
by personal canvass 
and is bringing in 
good returns. 


THE 7Zimes-Herald 
is offering ten 100 
bicycles and forty $5 
gold pieces for the 
solution of a series 
of puzzle pictures of 
living authors. The 
Inter-Ocean is offer- 
ing a $goo lot, several 
bicycles, mandolins, 
and other property, 
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for the guesser of the maximum and minimum 
temperature in Chicago on July 11th. Coupons 
must be presented by all contestants. 





AN imitation $10 Confederate bill is going 
around printed on one side with an advertise- 
ment. It might be a better medium if it were 
better done, but I notice it is kept by a oe 
many people as a curiosity. 





PAskOLa had another booklet out a week or so 
ago in Chicago, but they are > not using any space 
in the papers. 

Now that cycling has taken such a firm hold 
on the people the cycling papers are coming into 
more prominence. 7he Referee lately did a neat 
piece of hustling on the occasion of the Chicago 
Road Race on Decoration Day. The race was 
finished at 11 A.M. and the judges completed 
their lists of finishers with their times by about 
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3.30 P.M. The next morning Zhe Referee was 
out before daybreak with full details, seven or 
eight half tone views of the start and finish, and 
half tone pictures of the winners. 





I HAVE been looking over some of the adver- 
tisements of the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, done by G. B. Adams. They are 
very good, original, progressive and interesting. 
Mr. Adams is the man who invented their catch 
phrase ‘‘ What We Say We Do We Do Do,” one 
of the best I have seen yet. I show some of 
their advertisements which they use in the news- 
papers and also furnish to dealers. 





A CERTAIN Mr. A. H. Baker, I notice, has a 
letter in last month’s issue in which he says that 
a Mr. Wheatley, of Chicago, is a —— — or 
worse. Sorry if the Mr. Baker judges me by 
himself; but notwithstanding his remarks I never 
saw the Norcross advertising, nor heard of it, 


Out 
of Malt ana Hops 


Comes the greatest grain 
Strength. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 


Qh ulune 


TRADE MARK. 








is a highly concentrated liquid 
extract of malt and _ hops. 
Nutritious and strengthening. 
An unequaled, palatable table 
tonic. 


To be had of Drugegists. 
Prepared by 





Sa at Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n., 
| St. Louis, U. S. A. 


| 
| Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 
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nor saw or heard of the Philadelphia or other 
similar advertising he speaks of, and the phrase 
I used ‘‘Get it at Cutler’s,” was devised by me 
without assistance, mind-reading, telepathy, or 
even the aid of Mr. Baker. 





HERE is an interesting extract from an article 
in the Review of Reviews on the Chicago press : 


‘**Mr. Bryce's criticism upon the dreadful monotony of 
American life might be repeated in little with reference to 
Chicago newspapers. It is indeed the criticism always 
first expressed upon them by observant journalists from 
other cities. All seem to be built upon the same model. 
Their makers assert with justifiable pride that they are the 
handsomest newspapers in the world, but their beauty is 
obtained at the expense of individuality. Yet the shrewd- 
est observers of the Chicago field are unanimous in the 
assertion that the utmost attention to typographical excel- 
lence is a prerequisite to success, and that the cheap paper 
and tasteless typography of one or two of New York’s 
successful dailies would be fatal toa new paper's chances 
of success in Chicago. 

“If the Chicago newspapers be accepted as fairly repre- 
sentative of what the people of Chicago want it must be 
inferred that there is among the reading people of that 
city a vastly less avid appetite for sensationalism than is to 
be found among the patrons of the newspapers of the 
metropolis. Editors in the Western city doubtless are as 
eager to discover what their subscribers want and as ready 
to give it them as are any newspaper makers in the world. 
It must be, then, because the Chicago public either does 
not demand or distinctly disapproves of it that the wilder 
essays in sensationalism, the more risky invasions of pruri- 
ent fields, not uncommon in New York journalism, are 
avoided in Chicago. For example, no Chicago daily, in late 
years at any rate, would think of sending a young woman 
to don the clothing of a fireman and live in a fire-engine 
house for a week, or to send another ‘ lady of the staff’ to 
take the gold cure or to try a boxing bout with a famous 
pugilist—all feats in journalism of which a great New York 
‘daily makes proud boast in its annual review of its 
triumphs. Nor are the Chicago newspapers guilty of such 
heinous invasions of the privacy of citizens as have occa- 
sionally won for one or another of the metropolitan news- 
papers the applause of the multitude and the contempt of 
the right-minded. 

‘** The cleanliness of the Chicago dailies is perhaps their 
most admirable characteristic. An instant immediately in 
point is that of the report of the Breckinridge trial. The 
Associated Press report—itself a model of clean and judici- 
ous editing—was cut and still further purged of salacious- 
ness in every Chicago newspaper office before publication. 
A New York paper, on the contrary, made a ‘hit" by 
having a special report of the trial, more full, particularly 
in the prurient passages, than that sent out by either press 
associations. Such a publication in any morning daily of 
Chicago would have been disastrous. Experiments occa- 
sionally made in imitation of Eastern dailies, either in the 
direction of ultra-sensationalism in news matter or sug- 
gestiveness in illustrations, have almost invariably resulted 
in loss to the newsparer essaying them. 
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‘The newspapers of Chicago, then, are excellent in that 
they are well printed, cleanly edited, and dignified.”’ 


And yet there is no paper in New York or 
anywhere else exactly like the Chicago Dispatch. 





THE July number of the Cosmopolitan being the 
first number under the new price—1o0 cents—has 
made its appearance and presents an unusually 
attractive array of summer reading. Mr. 
Walker's publication differs radically in its con- 
tents from the other magazines of this class in so 
much as its matter is of a more decidedly literary 
character. It will be interesting to note the 
result of the experiment, for it cannot be denied 
that many things in the future magazine field 
will largely depend on its success or failure. 
One reason, undoubtedly, for the success of the 
cheap magazine heretofore has been that its 
contents are carefully arranged for the new con- 
stituency; nothing of a severely classical or 
literary style has been permitted to stalk around 
in their midst, so to speak, and the text has been 
cleverly emulsified before being offered for diges- 
tion. Now the ten-cent field is invaded by a more 
scholarly and thoughtful periodical. If the 
theory of evolution holds good, the taste of the 
people must constantly demand better and more 
artistic work. The newspaper standard of litera- 
ture, which to a great extent is the standard of 
the bulk of our people, will gradually become 
improved till it feels as if, eventually, it might 
claim a bowing acquaintance with the Century. 

A certain amount of missionary work has had 
to be done by the ten-centers in this directicn. 
Progress and improvement is the word, and 
those who are now in it must keep constantly 
elevating their future numbers. 


THE Evening Marl, of this city, was purchased 
to-day by Mr. Georg G. Booth, son-in-law of 
James E. Scripps, the millionaire newspaper man 
of Detroit. Mr. Booth has for some time back 
been manager of the Detroit Evening News and 
the Detroit 7rviéune, and part owner cf the 
Grand Rapids Evening Press. He is well known 
as a successful man in the newspaper business. 
He will direct the entire policy of the Chicago 
Mail, He has appointed Mr. W. H. Turner, a 
young newspaper man, to manage both the 
Chicago .i/ai/ and the Grand Rapids Evening 
Press, from Chicago. Mr. Booth will continue 
to reside in Detroit. 
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IN THE NEWSPAPERS. 


‘HE newspaper advertisements of our leading 
retail dealers are, for the most part, models 
of careful construction and typographical 

neatness. There is little to be said of them in 
the way of unfavorable criticism. 

The plan of adopting a particular style of type 
and arrangement seems to be very general, and 
it is an easy matter to identify an advertisement 
without seeing the name of the firm. 

There are no announcements in the New York 
papers which possess more individuality than 
those of Hilton & Hughes. Mr. Gillam’s style 
of make-up is one of the very best, and, un- 
doubtedly, the most all-around attractive to the 
eye of the average woman. 

B. Altman & Co. have also a style of their 
own, which, if less distinctive than that of Hilton 


aAbvertisorments. 





& Hughes, is always, unmistakably, ‘‘ Altman’s 
Ad.” This house rarely quotes more than one 
or two articles in a single announcement, though 
it frequently has several announcements occupy- 
ing space in different columns of the same 
paper. 

This is also Stern’s method. The latter estab- 
lishment has a weakness for open-faced type, 
the use of which, with their large sized price- 
figures, gives them a sufficient individuality. 

The advertisements of E. A. Morrison & Son 
are, tomy mind, models of all-around excellence. 
They are direct and simple in construction and 
give us a tempting column of figures, which is 
bound to be an attraction in any advertisement. 
There is something in this make-up that strikes 
me very favorably. The Deutsch advertisements 
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WHAT STICKY, STUFFY WEATHER! 


Just the time when you long 


for clothing coolness and comfort—and lack the nerve to go for it. 
We’ve made the choosing as easy as eating ice cream—almost as 


pleasant—almost as cheap. 





COTTON GOODS REMNANTS 

Two thousand yards. 

Lawns, Ginghams, Prints, Plisses, 
Crepes, Percales. 

In lengths of 2 to 734 yds. 

Less than half prices. 

3 to 12%c. yd. 

Some less than quarter prices—for. 
instance, goods that have been 45, 50, 
65c., may go at 12%%c. 


Fourth Avenue. 


SILK REMNANTS 

Three lots—half to third prices. 

At 18. yd.— Wash Silks, printed Pongee 
Crepons, etc., odds and ends of 35 to 
68c. goods. 

At 48c. yd.—Printed and striped Taffetas, 
Jacquard Pongees, printed Crepons—all 

--4 ends of the fancy silk 


RIBBONS, LACES, ETC. 

RIBBON REMNANTS. Two lots heaped 
up by our great a the length is 
right the price is. 15, 

LACE REMNANTS. A great gathering. 
All sorts. Startling reductions. Find 
your style and you almost find the Lace, 

DOT SWISS REMNANTS. More than 
300 short pieces that must go to make 
room for full lengths. About half. All 
sorts of dots. _ 

EMBROIDERY REMNANTS. None less 
than 444 yds. All finely stitched on firm 
cloth, made for wear, firm edges. - Not 
to be compared with the stuff that is on 
so many of the cheap ready-made gar- 
ments. 5, Il, and 17c. the yd.—for goods 
worth up to triple. 

Broadway and Tenth Street. 


MILLINERY—FLOWERS 
Think of best quality pearl braid white 
Sailors at 28c. 
Or French Roses, 9c. the bunch of three. 
~ at 19¢,: Pollage; roses, 


e 
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Men’s 
Furnishings 
English Natte Silk 


Reversible 


Four=-in-Hand 
and 


Knot Scarfs 


«63° 


Choice assortments of 
Pajamas and 
Negligee Shirts 


and a special offering of 


Scotch Madras Pajamas 


« 1.95 


Real value $2.75. 
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Mermaid Bathing ous. 
Navy Flannel & White Braid, 


$1.98 


were $4, 


Imported Shirt Waists 


Assorted Styles, White Collars & Cuffs, 


were $3.75. 


Fancy Silk Bodices, 


For Dinner & Evening Wear, 


$19 


‘were $50. 


Silk Crepon Skirts, 


Black and colors, sitk-lined, 


$17.98 


were $38. 





Great Values in Dry Goods—Prior to Stock Taking. 


SILKS. 


On four specially assigned 
tables. 

No. 1. At 25 cents a yard: 

Striped and Figured In- 
dias and Fancy Pongees. 

No. 2 At $5 cents a yard: 

Summer Silks; Fancy Su- 
rahs; Bengalines and 27 
inch Figured fndias. 

No. 3. At 50 cents a yard: 

Biack Figured India silk; 
Colored Failles; Fancy Taf: 
fetas, etc. 

No. 4. At 60 cents a yard: 


PARASOLS. 


24 inch Blue and Black 
Gloria, at 95 cents each. 

Fancy Parasols. 85 cents, 
95 cents, $1,500, $1.95 and 
$2.50 each; former prices 
$1.50 to $5. 50. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR.> 


Lot I. Cambric Night 
Gowns, $1.00 each; reduced 
to 75 cents. 

Lot 2. Cambric Night 
Gowns,81.75 each; reduced 


McCREERY & CO.’S STYLE. 
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B. AllmansCo. 


HAVE MARKED 
BALANCE FINE IMPORTED 


Cotton Dress 
Fabrics, 


AT PRICES TO CLOSE. 
Also, on Tuesday, 
7,000 yards 
Scotch Ginghams 


AA se 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave. 


prices. Quote the price on one article and it 
will bring to your store a crowd which would 
never be attracted by generalities. 





THE advertisements of James McCreery & 
Son are peculiar in their setting and always 
easily read. 

THE firm of Arnold & Constable, Broadway, 
is one of the most conservative in the city. It 
does so little newspaper advertising that few 
people, perhaps, can remember having seen one 
of its announcements; those which I have 
noticed have usually occupied indifferent posi- 
tions and given no indication of having received 
any particular care in their composition. 

‘* Ladies’ Muslin Underwear,” 
‘* Ladies’ Bathing Suits” 


EB. A. Morrison 


& Son 


Midsummer Clearance Sale of 


LADIES’ FRENCH 


Muslin 
Un derwear. 


Big Cut in Prices. 


are well arranged, and so, too, are those of the 
Hodgman Rubber Co. The latter would be 
improved by the occasional display of the dollar 
sign. The class of custom which is impervious 
to the persuasive influence of the dollar sign is 
comparatively small. The J. J. Dobson adver- 
tisement used in this article is striking because 
of the giraffe; the matter is less interesting, for 
the simple reason that it doesn’t tell us anything 
we want to know. It is too general. The public 
isn’t looking for a carpet house so much as it is 
looking for some inducement in the way of 


GOWNS, I 65 


Reduced from $4 & $6 to 
GOWNS, 4 95 
Reduced from $10 & $12 to e 
GOWNS, 6 95 
Reduced from $20 & $22 to e 
SKIRTS, 3 95 
Reduced from $9.00 to e 
QVKIDTS & OF 
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—is an example cf an Arnold & Constable 
advertisement ; it isn’t a ‘‘sale"'; there are no 
prices given—no inducement offered in the way 
of quality—nothing except that Arnold & Con- 
stable have a stock of muslin underwear and 
bathing suits. There is something in the tone 
of an advertisement of this kind which reminds 
us of the forced prayer or apology of a naughty 


little boy. It is a concession, reluctantly made, 
to the exigencies of the hour. 

It is inevitable, however, that the fierce 
present-day competition must sooner or later 
force even the most conservative houses into the 
advertising field, and we imagine that when 
Arnold & Constable do begin to advertise their 
announcements will bear the marks of superior- 
ity and thoroughness. 


GOOD THINGS—BELATED. 


T the eleventh hour we have received from 

the New England Monument Company 

(New York) its handsome booklet ‘* About 
Memorials.”’ While the subject is one which we 
can hardly call attractive the company is to be 
commended for the good taste and careful hand- 
ling shown in the make-up of this brochure. It 
is profusely illustrated in half-tone reproductions. 








F. MIDDLETON & Co., importers of teas and 
coffees (Phila.), call our attention to their new 
illustrated list of articles given to all purchasers 
of their package goods. This seems to bea very 
complete catalogue and is very carefully printed 
in 12x 19 folder shape. 


WHEN, 


TRAVELLING 
You'll need — Mackintoshes, 
Steamer Caps, Lap Robes, and 
many other-such articles. 


DESTINATION 
REACHED 


You'll need—Rubber Pillows, 
Cushions, Silk and Rubber 
Toilet Cases, Portable Rubber 
Bath Tubs, eto. 


These goods at the lowest price and 
best quality can be purchased atthe 
stores of the 


HODGMAN RUBBER COMPANY, 


BROADWAY, 31 WEST 28D ST.. 
Cor. Grand Bt. Adj. Sth Ave. Hotel. 
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THE July magazines are at hand and for the 
height of the dull season show a remarkably 
good assortment of business. The Cleveland 
Baking Powder Company occupies a full page 
with excellent results. The Gorham people are 
also in line with a timely page of souvenirs ap- 
propriate to the sporting season now at hand. 
The importance of making the announcement in 
keeping with the time is fully appreciated by the 
Gorhams, and in this respect we think the general 
advertiser might take a hint to advantage. We 
have repeatedly emphasized the value of such a 
course in advertising, but it will not come amiss 
to say it again. We frequently note the appear- 
ance of a summer ad. in winter and a winter ad. 
insummer. The country is wide, and possibly 
the misplaced ad. in Alaska may fit in Florida. 
But that is a scattering way of doing business 
and is not calculated to bring the balance out on 
the right side. 





THE rapidly increasing list of ten cent maga- 
zines proves anew that all the fools are not dead 
yet by any means. It sometimes seems that all 
of them are determined to get into the publishing 
business before that interesting event. The 
panacea for all the ills of circulation at present 
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seems to be the nimble dime. Some of them 
would be like the brewer who could not under- 
stand why his beer was so poor. ‘' Put some 
hops in it,” said one of his friends. ‘‘ By 
gracious,” said the brewer, wiping his brow, ‘‘I 
never thought of that.” Ina country where the 
gashtter predominates to such an extent that 
only one-sixteenth of the books printed are of 
American make, it may not be amiss to suggest 
that Trilby and such would be a good remedy for 
poor circulation. And yet, strange though it 
may seem, good interesting matter will sell a 
Magazine after all. We are aware that inthe 
day of the Hoboken Photograph Company such 
a suggestion inclines to rashness, but we hazard 
the venture just the same. 





THE value of such a story as Trilby, for 
instance, to a publisher cannot be overestimated. 
Not so much in an artistic sense as in acommer- 
cial one. For not only does the circulation go 
up, but the effect is at once discernible in the 
advertising pages. The splendid showing of 
Harper's at present is a direct result of such a 
happy circumstance, and the boom comes in a 
natural and legitimate manner. There isa large 
sign out just now in all the publishing offices 
which reads: 


WANTED. 
ANOTHER TRILBY. 
Price No Object. 


But the beautiful gamble of the publishing busi- 
ness makes it delightfully uncertain whether Du 
Maurier will be his own successor or not. 

At the risk of starting a fresh avalanche of 
ten-centers, we will remark, in closing, that Mr. 
Munsey is reported as having declined a half 
million for his property. It will afford us 
pleasure to record the same cheering intelligence 
for the rest of his esteemed contemporaries. 





THE Convention Number, dated July 11, will 
be an edition of 150,000, and is a fifty-eight page 
paper containing 120 columns of advertising. 
A paper of this size, with four columns to the 
page thirteen inches long, gives, I think, the 
largest amount of reading matter and the largest 
amount of advertising per inch measure ever 
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presented ina single issue of a weekly periodi- 
cal, except, of course, the weekly newspapers, 
Nearly six weeks previous to the date of issue 
every line of advertising space had been sold, 
and the forms were closed a month earlier than 
usual. This issue is a full 50 per cent. larger in 
amount of advertising and reading matter than 
the biggest issue we ever put out, which was 
forty pages last November. Considering that 
this issue is brought out in midsummer, it speaks 
pretty well fortthe Golden Rule as an advertis- 
ing medium. We think, too, the advertising 


columns of this issue will shew a wider variety - 


of advertisers than is often presented in any 
single issue of a paper. It will contain ten full 
page advertisements. This means something 
when you realize that our pages measure 740 
lines and that our price is 50centsaline. There 
are enough half and quarter page advertise- 
ments to make twelve pages. 

The marked feature of the number is that it 
does not look to contain so much advertising on 
account of the way the reading matter is distrib- 
uted through it. There is not an advertisement 
in the paper that is not either on a page with 
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reading matter or opposite to a page containing 
reading matter. 

It is significant to note also that a very large 
part of the advertising space in this issue is 
taken by those who have patronized the Golden 
Rule regularly for several years. 

The special value of this number lies in the 
fact that every delegate is presented with a copy 
officially the same time as he receives the official 
program of the convention, which contains no 
advertising. 

The two issues following this Convention 
Number will be remarkable because of the 
strong convention reports which they will con- 
tain and which will be profusely illustrated. 
These reports will be read by multitudes of per- 
sons who do not ordinarily take the paper. 





On the 5th of next July Mr. L. A. Sandlass 
will have completed twenty-five years’ service 
with the Chas. A. Vogeler Co. He went there 
as a country boy at thirteen to run errands; the 
style of the house was then A. Vogeler & Co. 
They dealt in druggists’ sundries. A short time 
after he entered their employ they started the 
manufacture of proprietary medicines. The 
business grew so fast that they separated it from 
their drug trade, and Sandlass among a few 
others was selected from the drug clerks to 
assist in the new venture. He made his way 
step by step to his present position, and he is 
one of the best informed men in the control of 
newspaper advertising in this country to-day. 
Mr. Sandlass is frequently in New York, where 
he has a host of friends. 





Messrs. C. H. Guitp & Co. advertising 
agents, have taken all the space which adjoined 
them on the second floor of the building at 252 
Washington street, and now occupy all the 
offices from the front to the rear. They have 
taken down all the partitions and fitted up ina 
most attractive manner, making the room one of 


_ the most convenient and systematically arranged 


establishments of the kindin Boston. The busi- 
ness of this firm has steadily increased from its 
organization and now it is placing contracts for 
some of the largest advertisers in the country. 


' Mr. Guild is a particularly energetic and efficient 


business man. He is untiring in his desire to 
faithfully and effectively serve his clients, and 
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the beneficial results which advertisers have 
received from patronizing his agency have been 
a most important factor in the large increase in 
business. Old customers have increased their 
orders with him and new ones are being added 
to the list every day.— 7he Beacon, Boston. 





IT is a singular coincidence that nearly all the 
advertisements for missing relatives come from 
addresses unmistakably Irish, and they are 
usually from persons in another remote part of 
the world. John Garrett, Thos. Garrett and 
William Garrett, sons of John Garrett, of Ahare- 
ragh, are requested to send their address to 
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their uncle, Thos. Garrett, Gladstone road, Par- 
nell, Auckland, New Zealand. Is the despised 
Mick more warm hearted than his more cultured 
neighbor across the channel? or is he more in- 
clined to get himself scattered and lose his bear- 
ings? 





THIS year the Manhattan Beach people have 


- laid out their plans on a scheme commensurate 


with the attractions they offer. Street car signs 
and handsome billboards in the elevated stations 
give excellent views of the beach by day and by 
night, and are used effectively in conjunction 
with their newspaper work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


June 10, 1895. 
Editor ART IN ADVERTISING. 

Dear Sir: On p. 151, June issue, first paragraph, is this 
sentence: ‘' It has been well advertised, and it has put all 
the other people on their meta/.”’ 

It would be interesting to know the kind of metal used 
in Chicago. Brass, isn't it ? 

Yours truly, 
A. S. Hicerns. 

But it is a good number. 


Referred to Mr. Wheatley.—Eb. 





THE newspaper poster has evidently come to 
stay awhile. The elevated stations these days 
are brilliant with its uncompromising reds, 
greens and yellows—but the newspaper poster 
is not always artistic. 





‘* HERE is some angel food I made myself,” 
she said. He paled. ‘Thank you, darling,” 
he faltered, and partook. That night the painter 
dreamed, whereat he rose and in feverish haste 
painted an art poster, which brought $756. Then 
he kissed his wife fondly, called her a brave lit- 
tle woman and wondered what he would do 
without her.—Detrott News-Tribune. 





THE dawn of a new era appears in Augusta. 
Comfort, the best known paper in that section of 
the country, now appears in colors similar to the 


Sunday supplement of the New York Hera/d and 
World. The paper is now printed in five colors 
ona new Hoe perfecting press at the rate of 8,000 
an hour, and is delivered pasted, folded and 
trimmed, ready for the mailer. Comfort was the 
first paper to order a press to make this great 
advance in progressive publishing, and the com- 
plete Com/fortcolor press is unlike any other now 
in existence. Com/ort’s special rule has always 
been to give the people exactly what they 
wished: good reading matter at a popular price— 
and it has been the strict adherence to this rule 
that has brought this paper that great popularity 
which has caused the circulation to reach a 
million and a quarter each issue, more than 
was ever reached by any publication in this 
country. All the popular departments are 
retained and added to, while the illustrations 
are bright, modern and instructive, which, with 
fine typographical work, will make Comfort con- 
tinue its great lead of a progressive people's 
home paper, made interesting to every member 
of the family. Com/fort has heretofore been cir- 
culated entirely through the mails, but the con- 
tinual demand makes it necessary that its pub- 
lishers yield to the wishes of the public and 
place the paper for sale on newsstands. 
Very truly yours, 
W. H. GANNETT. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


AZEN B.GOODRICH & CO., manufactur- 
ers of Oxfords and slippers, Chicago, 
issue to the trade a very complete and 

well-illustrated catalogue of their goods. The 
printing is in black and brown. 





From the /nland Printer we receive a booklet 
containing reproductions of their twelve cover 
designs by Mr. Will H. Bradley. These designs 
have been issued in special style for collectors, 
and the pamphlet is intended as a sample book. 
It is very tasteful in make-up. 





‘* SUMMER Excursion Routes,” the new book 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., has a most charming 
cover in color, and is profusely illustrated with 


LOWNEY 5S 
CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


NAME ON EVERY PIECE 
SAMPLE PACKAGE /Octs.IN STAMPS 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
97 PEARL ST. BOSTON MASS. 








ABSOLUTELY THE 
BEST 


FOR THE HYCICNIC 
CARE OF THE SKIN 


VELVET SKIN 
CLASS POWDER 

tor the Bailes Boudelr 
DRUGGISTS and the Babys Basher! 


for complete set 
of 


half-tone reproductions from photographs. The 
book contains over 200 pages and two handsome 
folding maps, and it is needless to add that the 
Pennsylvania R. R. reaches the most delightful 
spots in all this beautiful country. 





Sead for lMlustrated Catalogue to OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Chicopee Fatts, Mass, 
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There’s lots of snap and 
vim in this Hrres’ ROOT- 
BEER. There’s lots of plea- 
sure and good health in it, 
too. A delicious drink, a 
temperance drink, a home- 
made drink, a drink that 
delights the old and young. 
Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


A 2% cent package makes 5 gallons, Sold everywhere. 


THE CHAS. E. HIRES COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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THE cut now being used by The Barbour 
Brothers Company in advertising its Irish Flax 
‘Thread, is one of the most attractive of the 
season. 





The Outlook gives us a very attractive ‘‘ Rec- 
reation Number.” The cover designs (back and 
front) are made and printed by the Durograph 
process and are charming in effect. An interest- 
ing feature of this issue is the publication of 7e 
Outlook's prize photographs; there isalsoa story, 
written and illustrated by F. S. Church, which, 
in itself, is well worth ‘‘ the price of admission "; 
a foot note informs us that said story is for 
‘‘young people” and that ‘‘any young person 
over 80 years of age is therefore positively for- 
bidden to read it.”’ 





FEW advertisements have been more widely 
imitated than the striking photograph from life 
put forth last year by the ‘‘'R & G" corset peo- 
ple. As is usual, however, the followers are 
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‘‘not in it’; none of these more recent produc- 
tions can compare for a moment, in grace of pose 
and general attractiveness, with the ‘‘R & G” 
young woman. 





THE Chicago Daily News issues, in good-sized 
pamphlet form, an account of the workings of 
its Fresh Air Fund. 





‘‘ JEWEL Dont's” is the title of a roo-page 
book devoted to jewel miscellany, written and 
compiled by Edmund Russell and published by 
The Bramerton Publishing Co. (N. Y.). What- 
ever one doesn’t know on the subject of jewels 
he will find in Mr. Russell’s book. The publi- 
cation would stand a better grade of paper; the 
cover design is quite attractive and is printed in 
two colors. Presswork by Ferd. Ficker. 





WE note, now and then, an advertisement of 
The Sunlight Soap. The company has a first 
rate article and should extend its advertising in 
America. 





At the door of the Newspaper Advertiser. 
For further particulars, address 
S N. W. AYER & SON, | 


Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE BEST BICYCLE IS 
NONE TG6O G@D FoR YOu 


RIDE A STEARNS 


WHERE TR ONP TURNS 
HE PINDS A STCARNS. 





E-C STEARNS &@ 


—— BUILDERS — 
SYRACUSE — N-Y: 


Your advertising should be a matter of pride 
with you, not a disagreeable necessity. 


Don’T attempt to imitate another man’s suc- 
cessful advertisement. Look out for an original 
idea for yourself, and enjoy the satisfaction of 
having an announcement which other men will 
want to imitate. 


WE reproduce herewith another, and the most 
recent, of the pages used by the Pabst beer ad- 
vertisers. There has never been a time when 
the Pabst advertisements were not of a high order 
of merit. They started out to be good in the 
first place and have maintained their standard of 
excellence ever since. The new line of an- 
nouncements, now appearing in the various 
mediums, are extremely well done. 


2ilt 


THE so-called ‘‘ dull season” is a bugaboo of 
vast proportions. 





Don’t make it an excuse for withdrawing 
your advertisement ; keep up your advertising 
and you'll find that ‘‘ there ain’t goin’ to be no 
dull season.” 





THE summer-goods man is very much in evi- 
dence just at present—as he ought to be—but 
we notice that he is not occupying the advertis- 
ing field so entirely to the exclusion of others as 
he has in the past. That’s because advertisers 
are beginning to understand the advantage of 
‘‘ blazing away,” dull seasons, off daysand all the 
other times, heretofore considered unprofitable. 





THIS pathetic but belated appeal appeared in 
the London 7Zimes the other day: ‘‘ Would the 
gentleman speak yet again, who said in London, 
1864, that he loved me, and then that he was 
Parents are 


thrown over? All remembered. 
dead. E. D.C.” 





For TOWN, PARK, 


and COUNTRY. 


Individual designs, latest 
suggestions, perfect construc- 
tion. Specifications furnished 
fo prospective buyers. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO.,, 


83 and 85 Summer St., only, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING IN PARIS. 


BY T. B. RUSSELL. 


NE of the things an advertising man, new 
to the place, would expect to see in 
Paris would be wall posters; and they 
would also be about the last things he would 
actually see. Paris, which used to mean in this 
connection M. Chéret, but which now means 
Chéret, Grasset, Pal, Ogé, Métivet, and a whole 
crowd of others, designs some of the best post- 
ers in the world. But her own walls she deco- 
rates therewith but very little. Nevertheless 
the famous Parisian posters ave used, but chiefly 
as transparencies, on the equally famed kiosques, 
or street stands, that make the handiest of little 
permanent newsvenders’ stalls. As for actual 
wall posting—yes, it exists, but only sparsely. 
On the north bank of the Seine, when I was in 
Paris last month, I only noticed one consider- 
able posting stand. It was on a hoarding, where 
several houses were being rebuilt, not far from 
the Bourse. There were one or two sites well 
occupied on the other side of the river, but there 
is never anything like the amount of this sort of 
advertising we are accustomed to see in London. 
Maybe the stamp duty charged on all affiches 
keeps the business down. Anyway it is insig- 
nificant in extent. There are no big painted 
signs on the Hote and the Gunning scale. What's 
the matter with an educative expedition to Paris 
by some firm like this, to teach the Frenchmen 
what America can do for herself, and willdo for 
France, if France says so? 

Considering how popular Paris is, too, with 
traveling and resident Americans, one might 
expectto see more Americanand English adver- 
tising there also. 

For the American colony is quite a feature of 
Paris. The Paris edition of the New York Her- 
ald has big offices, and Mr. Stone, of the Herald, 
whom one is always meeting everywhere, 
appeared amply satisfied with the state of busi- 
ness, though he was always looking out for more, 
too. The Hera/d constitutes quite a rendezvous 
for Americans at its office, and runs coach drives 
in the summer to Versailles and other places of 
interest. At least two other American papers 
have reading rooms in Paris. But there are not 
a great many American firms advertising in 


France. Mr. Fulford has made a good start 
with Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills (picturesquely trans- 
lated as Pilules Pink Pour Personnes Pdls du Doc- 
teur Wiliams), and is astonishing the natives with 
his testimonials and lavish reading matter adver- 
tisements in the most expensive papers of Paris 
and the departments. ‘‘Emulsion Scott’’ is a 
name easily and often recognized in French 
advertising columns, even by the least linguistic 
of visitors; and an article of American origin, A. 
J. White’s ‘‘ Mother Seigel’s Syrup,” long adver- 
tised in England, has a foothold in France as 
Tisane Americain des Shakers,or American Shaker 
Decoction I just noticed one poster in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées saying ‘* Ssesfighs 
Savon, se vend chez tous ls epiciers,” which one 
could wish translated a little differently, but 
which refers to the well-known English Sunlight 
Soap. I gather that all the English-speaking 
advertisers are satisfied with results, though a 
few have tried the field and got discouraged by 
the initial difficulties. There is plenty of room 
in the market, and French newspaper advertis- 
ing is pretty bad on the average, so that with 
reasonably good help it ought not to be hard 
for a good American advertiser to push in and 
make something. 





OF course an important practical point in 
opening up a foreign market is the Trade Mark 
law, Since it is clearly impracticable to do busi- 
ness in a country wheretrade marks are not ad- 
mitted to registration, or where the administra- 
tion of law is not such as to afford protection 
to the owners of trade marks, copyrights, de- 
signs and patents. On all these points the 
French law is unexceptionable. The registry of 
trade marks is open to foreigners, and some 
marks and names are admitted to the register 
that would not be accepted in England. Where 
infringement occurs, the ‘‘Correctional”’ law 
provides a machinery by which the offending 
goods may be seized by the police and held fora 
limited time, to allow of the question being tried 
by the courts. This drastic measure is, natur- 
ally, attended by certain risks, and if the 
infringer can make good his defense he will 
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L'éclairage 4 travers les 4ges abou- 
tit au triomphe de la SAXOLEINE 


huile de Pétrole de luxe, 


ta SAXOLEINE est une 
huile de péirole absolument pure, 
blanche et Iimpide comme l'eau, 
sans aucune odeur et sans danger, 
qui donne dans les lampes 4 pétrole 
ordinaires le plus bel éclairage et ta 
lumlére la plus douce, blen supé- 
rieure 4 la lumiére du gaz trop 
rouge, ou do I’électricité, trop aveu- 
glante. 


obtain damages for the inconvenience and loss 
oftrade. The Union des Fabricants. Avenue 
du Cog, is an association of trade mark owners, 
presided over by Count de Maillard, whoattends 
to the trade mark business of its members. 
Membership is open to foreigners at a small 
annual subscription, and from what I saw of the 
Count I should say that what he and his assist- 
ants do not know of French trade mark law is 
mot worth knowing. They also understand 
English and American trade marks at the Union. 
Patents are granted in France very much as in 
other European countries, but there are certain 
provisions requiring their owners to manufact- 
ure in France in order to keep the patent valid. 
This, however, can be got around without much 
real difficulty if it is inconvenient to actually 
manufacture there. 


I suppose the biggest native advertisers must 
be the Chocolat Menier people, whose announce- 
ments, including the one so famous in America, 
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are seen everywhere. Another familiar adver- 
tisement struck my eye on the walls of a music 
hall. It was the De Long Hook and Eyecut, 
but the renowned ‘‘See that HUMP” was, 
alas! untranslated. I would like to see that 
‘‘done into” French! 


PETROLEUM for lamps is advertised very 
largely and very well, several proprietary 
brands competing for public favor. One of 
these yields the only French advertisement that 
I am tempted to reproduce—it is a design for 
‘*Saxoleine,” by M. Métivet, the well-known 
poster man, and is used as an inset. M. Chéret, 
whom I visited in his atelier, and who kindly 
allowed me to see him work on his extraordinary 
and vivid creations, has made a series of poster 
designs for Saxoleine, some of which have been 
exhibited in America and reproduced in Amer- 
ican periodicals. Saxoleine is run very close by 
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two other lamp oils, each of them good examples 

of felicitous naming, to wit 
LUCILLINE 
ORIFLAMME 





A curious development of advertising is seen 
at some of the theaters. In place of a program 
there is put into your hands as you enter a 
small octavo four-page bill advertising Z’//ius- 
tration, an illustrated newspaper. The front 
page bears a reduced heading of this publica- 
tion, with the terms of subscription, and a beau- 
tifully engraved portrait of the leading lady of 
the theater company. Page two is an adver- 
tisement of a guide to the Salon (annual picture 
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show in the Champs Elysées), the third page 
gives the title of the play, the cast, and other 
information generally given on theater pro- 
grams, while the back page contains a few gen. 
eral advertisements, just about as bad as most 
French newspaper ads. Newspaper boys come 
in, too, during the last entr’ acte selling a spe. 
cial late edition of one of the evening papers. 
The evening papers would appear to have the 
pull as compared with the morning onesin Paris. 
This seems hardly surprising in a city that 
seems never to goto bed before 2 A.M., starts 
the day with a cup of chocolate in the morning, 


and does not take its real breakfast until, lunch- 
time. 3 4 


— 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM LIFE. 
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HE question of full time cars has again 
come up for discussion. And yet no one 
seems to understand, exactly, the mean- 

ing of the term. The opponents of the full time 
system claim that no such thing exists; that the 
term is controvertible and has a different 
meaning in different places. The friends of 
the system claim that it protects the advertiser 
in so much as it rules out open cars in 
winter, sand cars in summer, trippers, extras, 
and all the other irregular runs which could be 
relied upon to swell a list. and limits it to the 
actual average number of cars in daily use. In 
answer to this the anti full-time men point out 
the significant fact that no stipulation is made 
in the contract that full time carsare guaranteed. 
The contract ot the full-timers is certainly a 
document that leaves nothing to chance. It is 
really so strongly worded as to become almost 
a promissory note. And yet it wholly ignores 
any reference to full time cars or any other 
specified cars. The anti-full-timers claim that 
the advertiser who buys full time cars is at the 
mercy of the seller all the time, That any car 
not containing his card can be accounted for on 
the ground that it was an ‘‘extra tripper.” In 
reply to this the full-timer retorts that not only 
does the anti. full-timer charge for extra trippers 
that never make trips of any kind, extra or 
otherwise, but that the advertiser pays for all 
the cars in the repair shops, all the cars laid up 
never to go again, all the cars onthe company’s 
books, whether they are running or not. 

We have interviewed a number of street-car 
men with the following result. Speaking on 
this subject Mr. M. Wineburgh, president of the 
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Union Street Railway Company, has this to says 

‘*In San Francisco they think that a car which 
runs twelve hours a day is a full time car; in 
Portland, Ore., eighteen hours is considered 
full time; in New Haven twenty-two hours is 
necessary; in Galveston, Tex., they think ten 
hours is plenty long enough to make a car ‘ full 
time’; in Bridgeport, Conn., they do not care 
how many hours a car runs, but if it runs 
ninety miles in a day it is a full time car; in 
Pittsburg they are not quite sure, but they 
think twelve hours is full time; in New Orleans, 
where nobody works very hard and everybody 
takes things pretty easy, a full time car runs 
only eight hours a day.” 

It is said that a car which runs seventy miles 
a day isa‘‘full time” car, Just why it has set- 
tled on seventy miles nobody knows, and prob- 
ably nobody will ever find out. There is no 
more reason why seventy miles should be called 
‘‘full time” than thirty miles, or two miles, or 
a hundred miles. 

Mr. Hugh Grant, who controls the advertis- 
ing privileges of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company, does not sell ‘‘ full time” cars. Mr. 
Ferree, who controls the advertising in Phila- 
delphia cars, seems to worry along without 
knowing exactly what a ‘‘full time” car is. 
The Manhattan Railroad Advertising Company, 
which controls the cars on the New York ‘‘ L” 
railroads, does not sell ‘‘full time’ cars. Mr. 
Arthur Robson, of Baltimore, Mr. Foote, of 
Chicago, Mr. Desmond Dunne, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. Garrett, of Brooklyn, do not sell ‘* full time” 
cars. They are as much ata loss as any one to 
determine what is meant by these words. 
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There is only one safe and certain way of buy- 
ing street car advertising space. That is the 
old way of contracting for every car that runs, 
on a given line. If any of our advertisers in any 
city sees a car on a line which his contract calls 
for, which does not contain his card, he is en- 
titled to an explanation and a rebate every time. 
There is no question about it. There are no 
subterfuges. There is no dodging the question. 
Every car on the street must contain his card 
or he need not pay for it. 

On the other hand, Carleton & Kissam, who 
originated the term Full Time, and who are the 
most ardent advocates of the system, claim that 
under their contract a man gets not only all the 
cars on the road, but the full service each day of 
each car so charged, and thatthe term Full Time 
means that the advertiser gets full time out of 
each card displayed in theircars. 

The consensus of opinion is evidently in favor 
of stipulating the number of cars in the service, 
and checking on that basis irrespective of the 
time. Carleton & Kissam’s own recent adver- 
tisements show this tendency, as their cards now 
read ‘‘The Kind That Pays” instead of Full 
Time. 

Some very attractive business is now running 
in the various street car lines, but intending 
advertisers would do well to get careful esti- 
mates before contracting. In Brooklyn, and in 
fact wherever the Ivory Soap business 1s run- 
ning, the price accepted is reported to be from 
50 to 60 per cent. below schedule rates. 





Mr. G. HAULENBEEK, brother-in-law of J. 
Walter Thompson, and for many years associated 
with his enterprising relative, has severed the 
connection and has started a new agency on his 
own account. Offices will be opened in the Trib- 
une Building, New York. 





ADVERTISERS of Cleveland's Baking Powder 
have one of the most striking Magazine pages 
of the month. 





NEVER before has railroad advertising in the 
periodicals been so elaborate and artistic as 
now. The different roads seem to be vying with 
each other most strenuously in the way of attrac- 
tive cuts and other devices for tempting the 
summer tourist. 
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SELLING AS AN ART. 


HE following matter is reprinted from a cir- 
cular prepared by Mr. I. Gans, manager of 
Lansburgh & Bro., of Washington, D. C. 

It contains some very practical advice to sales- 
men and cannot fail to be of interest to many of 
our readers. 

It is not every one whocan make a good sales- 
person. It requires a certain knack which 
is innate, and cannot be acquired. First of 
all, one must like the vocation if he intends 
following it. Without this you will lose a great 
deal of time valuable both to yourself and your 
employer. Some take positions in shops through 
inclination, others through force of circum- 
stances. But when one enjoys a position back 
of a counter he can always make a success 
of it. 

Patience, perseverance and ambition must be 
the watchwords of every sales-person. These 
are indispensable qualifications. 

Patience to an unlimited extent is absolutely 
necessary, for without patience no clerk will 
make a successful salesman. 

Perseverance is another attribute much needed 
in the ‘‘ make-up” of a good salesman. But 
this is often overdone by clerks making the error 
of supposing that aconstant digging at a cus- 
tomer effects the sale. 

As to ambition, I would not give much for the 
future of any young man who would be satisfied 
always with the position he holds, however good 
it be. 

He neither benefits himself nor his employers. 
This is the greatest mistake a salesman makes. 
The moment he feels he has attained his aspira- 
tions that moment he has exhausted his useful- 
ness to his house. 

He should strive to gather the knowledge and 
workings of all stocks, though he be confined to 
one department. He should strive, first of all, 
to work through the different grades until he is 
at the head of his special line. He should learn 
to obey, not because he must, but because he 
ought to. One who cannot obey cannot com- 
mand. He will be unfit even to assume the 
charge of his stock should opportunities ever 
give him the chance. He must act, in carrying 
out his instructions, with the expectation that 
some day he will have a place of business of his 
own, and must learn to run it successfully 
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He should always dress neatly and genteelly, 
never in an eccentric or fastidious manner. He 
should be agreeable, without being intimate ; 
pleasant, without being offensive. Heshould at 
all times be in readiness to wait on customers 
and approach them with a pleasant address, 
remembering that the first impression is the one 
that tells. On receiving a reply from a customer 
he should show his goods in an unostentatious 
manner, trying to sell without importuning. 

Shoppers nowadays are intelligent. They 
know well the value of merchandise, and, there- 
fore, it does more harm than good to enlarge 
too much on what you are selling. A pleasing 
explanation of the fashion, a general suggestion, 
and then the salesman should allow the customer 
an opportunity of exercising unbiased judgment. 
Sales are often ruined by overmuch talk. 

Be honest in your suggestions ; never overdo 
anything ; show your wares to the best advant- 
age ; make your stock look presentable, and you 
will be a success. Many clerks make mistakes 
by being forced into submission. It is far better 
to do what is expected of you in a graceful man- 
ner than to be coerced. 

Promptness is another factor in the ‘‘ make- 
up” of a good sales-person. That employee who 
lags a few moments in the morning or noontime 
will lag all through life. 

Discretion in waiting on a customer is another 
rare quality. Toa neat person show neat pat- 
terns. To one who is a little more lavish in 
style of dress show goods according to such 
tastes. Never try to convince a customer that 
your way of thinking is right. Youcan advance 
your ideas, but if you find that they conflict 
with your patron’s views argument is very 
harmful. 
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Be truthful under all circumstances; mevcr 
misrepresent. Eventhough you should make a 
sale through misrepresentation you have surely 
lost a customer, and your house loses that 
patronage. The truth in business isa mighty 
power, and paramount to all other qualifica- 
tions. 

Always be doing something. Ina large store, 
as well as a small one, there is always something 
that should be improved. Idleness leads to 
mischief. Silly conversation back of counters 
has been the starting point of the downfall of 
many young people who might have made a 
success of their vocation. In the first place, by 
your frivolous conversation you lose the respect 
of even those who listen to your prattle, and 
besides that you do yourself the greatest injus- 
tice. If youdo not begin by gaining the respect 
of those around you you need never expect it 
from your superiors. There is no position in 
an establishment that you cannot gain, if by 
your merit and ability you are qualified to fill 
it. 

Bear in mind that seven-eighths of the em- 
ployers of to-day started in life at the bottom of 
the ladder, and only attained what they now 
have through harder work than is needed by 
you. Be ever mindful of your employer's 
interests. If you are faithful in your duties to 
your employer reward will surely follow. 
Sometimes it may be slow in coming, but it will 
certainly come. 

It will always he necessary for some one to be 
given complete charge of the large establish- 
ments which exist to-day and will exist in the 
future. Why not you? Itis worth trying for, 


and if you combine the requisites mentioned 
your chances are as good as the best. 








HERE was atime when Abbey and Frost 
made designs for book covers and tomato 
can labels in the lithographic shop of the 

elder Harris, who founded the present great 
establishment known the country over as Geo. 


S. Harris & Sons, of Philadelphia. Napoleon 
Sarony began his art career as a drawer on 
stone for the then newly established firm of 
Sarony, Major & Knapp, who were the first to 
successfully launch the business of lithography 
in this country on a practical basis. The list of 
men now eminent in art who have been identi- 
fied with this important adjunct of advertising 
isa long one. And the fame of many an artist 
has been much enhanced by the reproduction of 
their best subjects through this popular chan- 


nel, 
# * # 


TURNING, therefore, toa consideration of litho- 
graphic work as a medium we find, as one of 
its recommendations, accuracy of count. If 
you order a_ million cards, for instance, 
you get ten hundred thousand. If you find 
only nine hundred and ninety thousand you 
promptly deduct the shortage. Perhaps along 
with the millennium will come the publisher who 
will guarantee his circulation. But that joyous 
day is still farin the dim and distant future; and 
the advertiser who is figuring on returns is sadly 
atsea when he calculatesona hundred thousand 
circulation and in reality gets only forty or 
fifty thousand. You not only insure accuracy 
in count in lithographic work, but you are 
likewise undisturbed by the man above you or 
alongside you who renders valueless your whole 
expense by a reckless use of space which 
effectually kills your modest announcement 
and yet at the same time doesn't pay him. 
This absolute exclusiveness is worthy of con- 
sideration, You can always sell a man more 
readily when he has no other choice before him 


EVERY man must of course decide for him- 
self those avenues of publicity which have by ex- 
perience demonstrated their effectiveness. The 
tendency will always be doubtless in favor of 
the newspaper. The correctness of the conclu- 
sion we may not deny, but we think the possibil- 
ities of lithography, consequent upon a better 
understanding of its capacity, would be more 
fully assured were the advertiser less dominated 
by custom in his consideration of the subject. 
In the event of anappropriation of sav $100,000 
it is safe to say that in the present condition of 
the advertising mind ninety per cent. would go 
to the newspapers. This may be right and it 
may be wrong. At allevents it can do no harm 
to examine carefully the question in all its bear- 
ings before coming to a final conclusion. In 
other words we think the advertiser should 
approach the subject without having his mind 
made up in advance that he will spend only ten 
per cent. in lithography, come what may. With 
that much gained the verdict must rest wholly 
on the merits of lithography as a paying 
medium. It has peculiarities all its own. It 
has greater capacities insome directions than in 
others. If used with intelligence and discrimi- 
nation itisa powerful factor, If used in a hap- 
hazard manner it is worse than useless. 

# it it 


WE are speaking now more directly to the 
advertiser who has been brought up to believe 
that there is nothing in advertising outside of 
newspaper work. Unquestionably newspaper 
advertising is valuable, but the point we 
wish to consider is, ought we never to think of 
anything in connection with advertising except 
periodicals? Is it not the part of greater wis- 
dom to approach the subject with an unbiased 
mind—and a desire to carefully consider every 
suggestion and hold fast that which is 
good? The wonderful beauty of the work: the 
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irresistible power which a picture has for every- 
body ; its universal language, speaking to all 
alike, render it certainly an attractive subject of 
contemplation to the advertiser. If we plead, 
therefore, for a more earnest consideration of 
the claims of lithography, we are certainly justi- 
fied by the splendid service which it has ren- 
dered in the past and its capabilities for the 


future. 
# * * 


UNDOUBTEDLY the proper handling of litho- 
graphic advertising calls for the exercise of a 
different phase of the perceptive instinct. And 
yet the same promptings which suggest the use 
of one medium and the rejection of another will 
operate in the case of lithography. Thereare, of 
course, some men who will never buy the right 
picture, though they may try a thousand years. 
It takes a profound student of human nature to 
hit the mark every time. And yet there are 
certain fundamental principles which operate 
just as unerringly in the lithographic world as 
they do in any other department of the advertis~ 
ing world, A careful study of thesigns thatare 
gradually revealed finally solves the problem and 
the advertiser is soon in a position to know ex- 
actly what returns may reasonably be expected. 


* % * 


No matter how the advertising manager may | 


argue, it is a fact, nevertheless, that the dis- 
tribution of lithographic work appalls him. On 
his return from lunch he finds the store practi- 
cally hidden behind a huge pile of banners or 
cards which atruck has just delivered on the 
sidewalk. There is no denying the fact thata 
proper distribution of lithographic work has as 
much to do with the success of the venture as 
the work itself. And it is likewise true that it 
involves considerable detail. And yet in the 
hands of the men who know what color work is 
capable of, what truly magnificent results have 
been achieved! Whoever sees Arbuckle’s Ariosa 
Coffee in the papers! Or Woolson’s Lion Brand, 
or Babbitt’s Soap, or Lautz Bros.? All these 
gigantic successes have lately confined their 
advertising to lithographic work exclusively. 


*% * * 


How much this detail in handling operates 
against the use of lithographic work can never 
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be accurately surmised. Undoubtedly it deters 
many an advertiser from making the attempt. 
It is a great thing to give a contract and dismiss 
the matter wholly from yourmind. Nothing is 
easier—but is that the way to make the best 
showing? None of us are in business for fun. 
We expect to be worried and harassed. Still 
that is inseparable from the nature of the case, 
and we must take the bitter with the sweet. The 
fact that a little extra work is involved should 
not deter us from adopting what we think offers 
the best return for our money. Unfortunately 
this work is largely of a personal nature. No 
one else can tell just what to send to each partic- 
ular customer. So the annoyance comes home 
direct. How muchmore comfortable it is, indeed, 
to shove all the work on the shoulders of some 
one else. 

Yet a little forethought, a little system, and 
all the detail will vanish into thin air. 


+ *% * 


WE shall endeavor ina future paper to give 
examples of correct taste in lithography and to 
point out the absolute necessity of good draw- 
ing, good coloring and good presswork. We 
are quite convinced that the possibilities of 
lithographic work are only half appreciated by 
the advertiser, It iscomparatively an unworked 
field. A few years ago there was something of 
an unnatural boom in the business, It was 
dropped as suddenly as it was adopted. Al- 
though it is a great industry to-day, yet its 
future is greater than its most sanguine pro- 
moters realize. HENRY COLORMAN. 


SATURDAY, June 8, was strawberry day in 
Philadelphia. On this occasion the market was 
so glutted with the delectable fruit that, after a 
reduction in price to one cent per quart, with no 
takers, several large fruit dealers were compelled 
to dump their overload into the Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers. The quantity of good berries 
carted to the docks during the latter part of the 
afternoon is estimated at 2,500 crates, or 80,000 
quarts. It seems a pity that some portion of the 
fruit could not have been distributed to the 
dwellers in the tenement districts, for it is likely 
that here, at nothing per quart, they might have 
been appreciated. 
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THE TEN-CENT MAGAZINE. 


O event in the publishing world of recent 
years has excited so much interest as the 
advent of the ten-cent magazine. It is 

now about three years since the first intimation 
of the new departure began to be discussed. It 
had come to be regarded as a settled fact that 
the lowest price at which a really good maga- 
zine could be offered was twenty-five cents. 
That seemed a popular price and was the figure 
at which Scrténer’s made its appearance in com- 
petition with H/arper and Century. At that time 
the field was practically held by the Century and 
Harper's, The Cosmopolitan was in existence, but 
had not yet been seriously accepted. Itchanged 
hands almost every other month, but finally 
came into the possession of Mr. J. B. Walker. 
He has retained it ever since and has made it 
what it is and what it isn't. 

Matters progressed smoothly enough among 
the magazines for some time after this till it 
began to be rumored that a new publication 
was about to be started and that the price 
would be only fifteen cents. The sacred pre- 
cincts of the hallowed Quarter having been thus 
rudely invaded, attention was immediately 
directed toward the possibilities of a magazine 
on a still lower basis. The late T. B. Browne, 
of London, inspired, doubtless, by the 
success of the Strand Magazine in London, 
which was selling for sixpence, as against 
the others at a_ shilling, came over with 
the dummy of a_ periodical which he 
had named Zhe Zen Cent Mag. Whether the 
abbreviation was wise or not was never discov- 
ered. Mr. Browne sought to enlist the capital 
of several investors, but the scheme was so 
coldly received that the venture came to naught. 
Mr. Munsey, at this period, was enjoying him- 
self with a twenty-five-cent magazine. And 
every time the fiddler called out ‘‘ Chassa-a-y 
yer own partners” the magazine would grab 
Munsey by the neck and swing him ’round till 
his coat tails floated in the wind. 

The great obstacle which stood in the way of 
a ten-cent magazine was the American News 
Company with their charges for handling, etc. 
How to overcome this was the problem. It is 
an open secret that the first change in the price 
of the Cosmopolitan would have been down to ten 


cents instead of twelve and a half but for the 
strenuous opposition of Mr. Farrelly. The ques- 
tion of placing a ten cent magazine on the mar- 
ket despite the opposition of the News Company 
involved an undertaking fraught with great 
danger. The saving would be very small unless 
the aggregate should be enormously large. A 
cent a piece on a hundred thousand copies would 
hardly pay for the necessary outlay, but in event 
of a circulation five or ten times greater, the ex- 
periment would doubtless succeed. Yet other 
things combined to make even this venture 
worth making. 

The cost of raw material in the manufacturing 
of a magazine has been greatly reduced since 
the time when 35 cents was a popular price. 
Paper, binding, and especially engraving, are 
all very much cheaper. The half-tone work 
has almost entirely superseded wood engraving, 
even in the high-priced magazines. Coated 
paper that formerly cost 14 and 15 cents is now 
bought for 9% and 1ocents. Improvements in 
binding and printing machinery have also 
helped to lower the first cost. Art and litera- 
ture have increased, but not to any great extent. 
While, of course, it would be rash to say that 
there is big money in the ten-cent magazine still 
there is no doubt that a very fair publication 
can be made to sell for adime. At the same 
time, much has still to be learned in the 
economical handling of the business in every 
detail. In fact, it might be said that in this 
direction alone the profit lies. Yet that is true 
of almost every business. But the point is, 
that while the business may not yet be largely 
remunerative there is no reason to conclude 
that it cannot be made so eventually. 

In the meantime the public is being distracted 
by these radical changes in price. It will be a 
good thing when the end is reached and the 
future more clearly defined. 





Mr. ALLEN T. LEwts, one of Philadelphia's 
prominent retail grocers, has introduced into his 
establishment the innovation of women clerks, 
and finds the change entirely satisfactory. 
There seems to be no reason why a woman 
should not make a good grocery clerk, and the 
only wonder is that she has been so long debar- 
red from such service. 
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BEEN SICK 


OU and I have dreamed that we were trying to 
run away from something and our strength 
gave out at the critical moment, our legs refused to 
carry us, and when we tried to crawl on our hands 
and knees we always slipped back and commenced 
to fall, fall, fall. Nothing to save us! We grasped 
and clutched, the branch broke, the abyss yawned 
below us, and above, a star, like a ball of fire, came 
nearer and nearer. The weakness wae horrible 
and the struggle for life so fearful that we awoke 
in the quiet peace of our room, caught our breath, 
and the sense of security, strength and wi// power 
came like heaven to a soul in torment. 


THE CONVALESCENT 


feels this sense of weakness, and the disease, which 
has left him wholly unable, without help, to fight 
his way back to pertect health and full recovery, 
seems like a fiend who jeers and points to the 
shattered constitution and broken-down spirits. 
Nature unaided, like truth, may rise again, but 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, the ‘‘Best’’ Tonic 
will set every spring of health in action, build up 
the battlements of the body by feeding and nourish- 
ing every fibre of the physical system, and send the 
rich blood through the veins. 

Ah, but that is not all. 

It will calm the mind and nerves, give you w// 
power, destroy the frightful sense of weakness and 
dispel your fear. This is half the battle, and the 
wonderful strength-giving qualities of the Malt will 
fight the rest. Ask your physician if this is not 
true, and he will say ‘‘ Yes’? with emphasis. 

“The result of the use of ‘* Best” Tonic was eminently satts- 

MPs. factory. Although I found it adapted to all cases of debility, in 
& a> “SS the emactation consequent upon protracted wasting diseases, 
in tardy convalescence and in the general debility of advanced 
age, it is indeed a tonic par excellence.’’—R. Frank C. Browne, 
TH i HISTO DY M. D., Riverside. R. 1. 


FIVE LITTLE BOOKS 


OF BREWI NG maneoon neauest adress, PABST... milwaukee 
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The 
Fourth Estate, in its issue of May 30, is 
gratified to perceive that ‘‘there is a 

wholesome casting away of objectionable medi- 

cal advertisements from the leading papers of 


UR eminently clever contemporary, 


America.”” So should all the ‘‘ makers of news- 
papers” be glad. Would that it were as whole- 
sale a casting away as itis wholesome. But in 
far too many journals, of which better things 
were to be expected, the quack and charlatan, 
the compounder of illegitimate nostrums and the 
criminal practitioner are still in evidence. 

Surprising as it is that reputable publishers 
will accept the nefarious patronage of such as 
these, far more surprising ts it that good citizens 
do not rise in their wrath and call a halt to this 
infamous business. If their newspaper contains 
in its advertising columns, no matter how much 
pains is taken to hide it in some out of the way 
corner, anything in the nature of medical litera- 
ture which is of a contaminating influence or 
suggestive of criminality, or of which the inward 
‘‘cussedness”’ is too obvious to need description 
in detail, they should make a point of stopping 
their subscription and replacing such a paper by 
one that can be read by the whole family. 

It is true the evil is fast disappearing. The 
number of papers that one can read without 
being ashamed of himself or that he wouldn't 
care to have his wife or daughter or sister read 
is becoming quite limited. But, whether great 
or small, it is an abuse that in all its insidious 


RANDOM 
'& NOTES. 


and artful forms ought to be forever and abso- 
lutely extinguished. 


‘‘How did you like the last story of Owen 
Wister in Harper, ‘‘La Tinaja Bonita?" was asked 
by a bookstore loiterer of a fellow loiterer the 
other day—intelligent gentlemen both of them 
and neither of them an unfriendly or any other 
sort of a critic. 

‘‘Not so very much,” was the reply. ‘‘I am 
just a little afraid that our friend Wister is over- 
tilling the romance of the cactus desert and the 
Arizona mule trail. The average story reader 
tires in time of so rasping a diet. But the fact 
is I am sick of a good deal of the matter that 
finds its way into the magazines. Pretty good 
stuff, perhaps, as a rule; but much of it occurs to 
me as more ballasty than brainy, and I sometimes 
think that if I were called upon to choose between 
the ads. and the text proper of the leading 
monthlies I would at least for half a year takethe 
ads. and let the text go; and I actually believe I'd 
be the gainer by itin recreation and information.”’ 





AND at the foundation of this belief there is 
something more than an idle fancy. With few 
exceptions the advertising departments are made 
up of good material. They are well edited; 
and what we might call their topics are of 
general interest. In scope and variety they 
have come to represent from month to month, 
in panorama and epitome, a large section of the 
world's progress. Well printed, impressively 
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written, superbly ‘‘ displayed " and handsomely 
embellished, these pages are a revelation of 
genius in many more ways than one—of the 
genius of mechanical and scientific development, 
of the genius of art and philosophy as applied to 
mundane affairs, of the genius of growth and 
gain and goaheaditiveness. 


Here in marvelous variety of form and phase 
are the imprints of an age that has grown more 
practical since yesterday—of a more ingenious 
and luxurious if not keener-witted civilization. 
It is in the nature of a veritable exposition of 
whatever is newest and latest—an exhibit up to 
date, as it were, of books and brains, of scholar- 
ship and science, of homes and hearths, of furnis 
ture and photography, of foods and flowers, 
bath-tubs and bicycles, architecture and auto- 
harps, pumps, powders and pianos, writing 
machines and refrigerators, carpets and car- 
riages, silver and gold, boats and bridges, teel- 
phones and typewriters, cameras and chinaware, 
ice-cream freezers and pillow-inhalers, trans- 
continental and transatlantic travel, ‘music, 
medicine and mineral springs—of hundreds of 
things that contribute to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of mankind and to which human ingenuity 
is constantly adding new elements of adapt- 
ability to human needs—of things that are new 
in contrivance, device and discovery in all 
avenues of thought and endeavor and that make 
life better worth the living, even if by nothing 
more than an improved egg-beater or potato- 
peeler. 

The inviting and attractive character of these 
object lessons of the periodical press. is still 
further enhanced by the manner of their pesenta- 
tion; and in this work is enlisted a high grade of 
literary and artistic ability. It may not be 
the most classical of literature (except in the 
instance of Murphy's varnish), but it is easy to 
read and easy to understand, which cannot 
always be said of much more pretentious litera- 
ture. It may not be the pre-eminence of art, 
but the men and women who fashion the high- 
class advertising cf the day, and make it pre- 
sentable to a discriminating public, not seldom 
display a skill and taste in their compositions 
which we fail to discern in the columns of the 
professional magazine writer or in what is too 
frequently the humdrum work of his illustra- 
tor 
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ACCORDING to Brains the paragraphs quoted 
below are ‘‘Smart sayings from recent adver- 
tisements.”” It takes Arains to hunt out the 
smart things, after all, and we want to call 
your attention particularly to that awfully good 
line about ‘‘ Prices down to rock bottom." It is 
seldom, indeed, that we run across a headline 
so strikingly clever and original, and notice, too, 
the smart way in which C. W. Palmer & Co. 
make ‘‘laugh, eh?”’ rhyme with ‘‘ coffee !” 

Capes ‘‘cheap as sugar.”— 7he Palace, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Dried up prices.—Zack Mahomey & Sons, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

We employ low figures in prices.—/Johkn GC. 
Seever, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Prices down to rock bottom.—/oseph New & 
Bro., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Fitted to living feet. Twentieth century shoes. 
—Kendal Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

A ladder isn’t needed to reach our prices.— 
A.A. Le Fevre, PhA.G., Lancaster, Pa. 

A happy family-- your toes in one of our 
shoes.— The Great Eastern, Duluth, Minn. 

We could sell these goods in a graveyard.— 
Proctor & Klingensmith, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Spring-like as dew on a daisy (men’s neck- 
wear).—AH. Royer & Son, Pottsville, Pa. 

COFFEE. 
On a cold and frosty morn 
When old Boreas has the laugh, eh; 
Just give us a boiling cup 
Of that fragrant P. H. coffee. 
—C. W. Palmer & Co., Herkimer, N.Y. 
A man got shot; he got it by the ton. 
He bought a revolver he called a son of a gun. 
He bought a pair of shoes, split shoes they 
called calf. 
Now he has the blues, and only will he laugh 
When he reads that notice, the salesman’s epi- 
taph. —Jones, McKeesport, Pa. 





THE ‘‘ Report of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation on Vivisection and Dissection in Schools" 
comes to us, from Chicago, in a substantially 
bound and attractively printed pamphlet of sixty- 
four pages. The association, in its efforts to 
prevent this monstrous practice in our grammar 
and private schools, has sought the views of 
many leading minds upon the subject, and is 
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enabled to publish in this form the letters re- 
ceived from many distinguished divines, doctors, 
editors, lawyers and statesmen, both in this 
country and England. It is almost needless to 
say that these men are unanimous in their dis- 
approval of this unnecessary and barbarous 
cruelty. The association has our heartiest sym- 
pathy in its undertaking. 





SHOCKED modesty is crying out all over the 
country against the giddy school teacher who 
rides to her school ona bicycle. It is said that 
the example she sets is pernicious in its effects 
upon the young. And yet this same teacher is 
permitted to kill and dissect, in the presence of 
little children, a helpless kitten or rabbit—for 
the ostensible purpose of demonstrating various 
physiological principles—which no young one 
ever remembers and which would not benefit 
him if he did—and which furthermore instils 
into his plastic mind the seed of brutality and 
cruelty. We doubt if the appearance of the 
school-ma’am in ballet-costume would be so harm- 
ful in its effect upon the children as this. 





The attitude which the public is gradually 
assuming toward advertising should be one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times to 
advertisers. That people have always taken 
more or less interest in advertising is indisput- 
able, but it is also true that such interest has 
been, for the most part, passive, and that until 
quite recently the bulk of the advertising matter 
thrust before the public eye might have been with- 
drawn at any time without leaving a regretable 
vacuum anywhere except in the pockets of the 
publisher and advertiser. And although the 
same thing may be said of much of the present- 
day advertising, the fact remains that the public 
is now wide-awake to its own interests in the 
matter and is learning to depend upon the 
advertisement for valuable information and 
assistance in regard to its purchasing, etc. 





THis change in the public mind is the natural 
result of the vigorous, persistent and wide- 
spread advertising that has obtained during the 
past year or two; for I believe it is within even 
so short a period as this that advertising, in 
general, has really made itself felt and under- 


stood by the public. The inclination of the 
latter, nowadays, is to meet the advertiser half- 
way; to seck the advertisement instead of merely 
accepting it when it happens along. 





ADVERTISED articles are now understood, ina 
general way, to be superior articles ; superior, 
that is, to the non-exploited commodity. Asa 
rule they are superior, but, in any case, the pub- 
lic is rapidly developing a partiality for the 
things it has read or heard of, and the call upon 
dealers for advertised articles, in preference to 
others, has never been so general as it is to-day. 





A BuFFALo hotel proprietor is responsible for 
the following announcement, which strikes us as 
being rather good : 

FIRST CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Ques. Where is the City of Buffalo? 

Ans. At the southeastern end of Lake Erie. 

Ques. What is its population ? 

Ans. Three hundred and fifty thousand. 

Ques. By what name is it generally known ? 

Ans. The ‘‘ Boom City of the East.” 

Ques. Why is it socalled? 

Ans. Because it keeps on growing, no matter 
how hard the times are. 

Ques. How many hotels has it? 

Ans. (all together). One. 

Ques. Whatis its name? 

Ans. The New Blank House—thoroughly reno- 
vated—has sixty bathrooms conveniently located 
—prices $2.50 to $4 per day. 

Ques. Who patronize it? 

Ans. All travelers who know a good thing 
when they see it. They come once and then 
keep on coming. 

Lf you do not believe these statements give us a 
chance to prove them true. 





THE Basis, by way of extending its circulation, 
sent two copies of a recent issue to each 
subscriber, with the request that the extra copy 
be placed in the hands of ‘‘some interested per- 


son. 





THE man who hath no music in his soul hath 
also no vain longings after high-priced opera 
tickets; and that’s where he has the advantage 
over the rest of us. 
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@he Mayflower 


$1.00 per Agate line Average Circulation, 160,000 copies 
per month 








The September number will be a Special one; 
over 200,000 circulation. No extra 
charge for space. Forms close August 15 


FRANK MASON, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Floral Park, NEW YORK 


WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 
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Jf pou are an advertizer 
appeafing to cuftured fofl, 
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dogmatic, open fo new ideas 
in the advertizing science, 
3 wiff send me pour name 
or a Bookfet erpfaining 
further. 
Robert T. Sloss A. B. 
Milf 
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The Origin of Signs as a 
Factor in Advertising 








THE STORY OF AN ARTIST’S 
LIFE STRUGGLES — sey” 





About 30 years ago, little over a quarter of a century, advertising signs came into prominence as a medium of ob- 
taining publicity for advertisers. 

The first practical and prominent adaptation of Sign Advertising occurred during the year 1864. Then Mr. Chas. S. 
Houghtaling, a rising young sign and pictorial artist, having a natural gift, and under the instruction of an expert 
master, with whom he thoroughly learned the art of clear, bold sign and pictorial painting, opened his first sign-shop on 
the Bowery, in New York City. His capital at this starting of business on his own account consisted of small savings, 
made during his apprenticeship, and his pot and brushes, combined with indomitable energy, and a determination to 
accomplish whatever he should undertake. 

At first his venture was moderately successful in obtaining employment at painting scenery for the small theaters and 
museums, and signs for tradesmen in that vicinity ; but the following spring, owing to the general dullness inall lines of 
trade, and the competition of his older established competitors, they having on their list most of the regular customers, he 
thus found business very quiet; hence the young man’s prospects for future success in that vicinity were far from en- 
couraging. 

While thus wearily waiting, for days and days, with little to do, brooding over his uncertain prospects, the happy 
thought occurred to him that he might profitably advertise himself during his spare time by a display of his own skill. 
Promptly acting upon this idea, he took his paint-pot and brush, and, going up town through Harlem lane and along 
others of the then popular avenues and drives, he sct himself to work painting up in big, bold, black and white lettered 
signs (abbreviating his name to ‘‘ Hotre"’), painted everywhere, ‘‘ Hore Paints Quick Sicns.”” “WHEN in A Hurry, 
SEND For ‘Hotre’—on Bowery.” : 

These tersely worded signs, painted on the rocks and fences all along those much traveled thoroughfares, he wisely 
conjectured, would attract the attention and make a forcible impression upon the minds of business men who frequented 
these avenues for the purpose of family carriage riding, or speeding their fleet horses after business hours. 

Tt was this unique and altogether original experiment of advertising himself that proved exceedingly fortunate. Mer- 
chants and tradesmen being strongly impressed by the novelty of ‘‘ Horss" advertisements thus forced upon them, as 
well as the bold, striking, artistic style of the workmanship, at once orders for ‘“‘ Hotes’ quick-made signs began to come 
to his shop from all parts of the city. 

‘Hote,’ upon receiving this sudden impetus to business, which, of course, enlarged his capital, became convinced 
that the ulteriur results from such a small experiment, if moze extensively performed, would bring to him other and more 
valuable business. Imbued with this idea, he visited Messrs. P. H. Drake & Co., who were at that time in the zenith of 
their success of ‘* booming up S. T. 1860 X Plantation Bitters,”’ by every available method of advertising. Laying before 
that firm his new and original plans for the sign advertising of ‘‘S. T. 1860 X,"" in a similar but on afar more extensive 
scale than he had originally started for himself, these advertisers being wide-awake to everything that would permanently 
popularize the name of their ‘‘ Bitters,’’ at once contracted with the young artist to paint their advertising in all the most 
conspicuous places available around New York, especially in the neighborhood of Central Park and other localities of 
popular resort. Having completed this, all to P. H. Drake & Co.’s satisfaction, these famous advertisers, with character- 
istic enterprise, soon after arranged with ** Hore” to paint their advertising signs on all lines of railway travel throughout 
the length and oreadth of the Atlantic Coast States. 

It was during this time that ‘* Hore” showed his enterprise and aggressiveness by constantly following the advancing 
Union Army; was on hand at the Fall of Richmond, and the day after the surrender was busily engaged in decorating the 
r*doubts commanding the Confederate Capital with the mystic symbols, S. T. 1860 X. 
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The great success of popularizing the name of ‘‘ Plantation Bitters ’' by his new system of ‘* display" soon set the sign 
advertising ball in motion, and signs at once became recognized as a distinct and valuable factor in directly profitable 
advertising. 

Few people can have any adequate canception of the magnitude ofan enterprise like this, or of such a one as that soon 
afterward undertaken by ‘‘ Hote” for H. T. Helmbold & Co., of ‘‘ Haimpotp’s Bucuu "’ fame. 

During his contract with Mr. Helmbold, under the impetus of their mutual enthusiasm in the new departure, ‘* Hors,”’ 
within two years’ time of hard, persistent work, and under great difficulties, involving not a few privations and hardships, 
succeeded in painting, systematically, in and near almost every habitable place, in four-foot letters, the words ‘‘ HELM- 
BOLD's Bucuu,” which set the natives and travelers everywhere agog with curiosity. 

After decorating the Palisades and rocks that line the Hudson, together with all cities and towns throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States, he transferred his labors to the Western States and Territories, and even as far as the Pacific 
Coast region. Many parts of the country that are now flourishing in all the perfection of civilization were then a howling 
wilderness. The Union Pacific Railroad was not yet finished, and *‘ Hote"’ was obliged to travel overland by stage and 
pack-mule routes to complete his great undertaking. 

But while in their day Messrs. Drake and Helmbold were probably the most daring and extensive advertisers, others 
soon followed, who not only took the cue from them, but vastly enlarged and elaborated upon their success at sign 
displays. as 

In succession and prominence in the field of outdoor, fence and wall advertising, came, in rotation, the renowned 
Walker's ‘ Vinecar Bivrers,”’ which was signed up by ‘‘ Hote’ with even a greater display than that attained by 
Helmbold. 

Following it came the national displayed signs of ‘‘ St. Jacos’s Oi,” ‘* BLacKweLu’s DurHAM Tosacco,” WARNER'S 
**Sare Curg,”’ and those of a host of other successful advertisers, all of whom have since continually employed ‘* Hotr”’ 
ig the painting and extension of what has proved to them to be an immensely effective advertising medium. 

Among the latest and largest, and which has, perhaps, become the greatest advertising concern of the present age, is 
the firm of Messrs. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell Mass., proprietors of ‘‘ Hoon’s SarsapaRILya.”’ This firm is acknowledged 
to be the most judicious and aggressive of advertisers that the world has ever known, and who have exclusively employed 
** Hore” asa contractor to paint their signs everywhere throughout the world. 

Where is the person who has not seen and had forced upon his attention the advertising signs of ‘** Hoop’s Sarsapa- 
RILLA?"’ What traveler is there who has not had ‘handed in to him” on the limited the signs ‘* Hood’s Cures” on thou- 
sands of barns, fences, etc., from New York City to the “ jumping-off place’’ way ‘‘ Down East’’; then, again, up the 
Hudson River, and alongside the great railroad trunk lines to Buffalo, Pittsburg—clear through to Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis, to the I »ckies and beyond. 

The magnitude and far-reaching extent of '* Hote's Signs"’ of to-day may be surmised by the casual observer, but can 
only be comprehended and realized by the business man who considers the immense area of territory over which these 
signs are displayed, and the millions of people whoare inevitably and constantly confronted by them, whether in their own 
locality, or wherever they may travel, standing out as mute, bold, efficient guides and constant reminders for the various 
interests that they represent. ’ 

From such an humble beginning, upward and onward, this enterprising genius ‘‘ Hore, Knight of the Brush,” has 
forged his way, steadily, surely and permanently, to a general commercial recognition as the creator of a powerful factor 
in American advertising, until at the present time there is annually, profitably expended, over half a million dollars for 
** Advertising Sign Displays,”’ and this for the simple reason that, without prejudice and acceptance of Hoter’s creed of 
** Purity in Paint and Honest Service," his sign displays have proved to be of extreme value and sterling benefit to all 
advertisers who have taken advantage of thus popularizing their name, or the goods they manufacture. 


66 HOTR’ LET * pedi fae YOUR 66 HOTE 99 


4 


A Veteran in Experience—*‘ He Knows His Book’”’ 
An Encyclopedia on Display 








74-76 Madison Street, Chicago 3 Park Place, New York 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest over 800 in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


HE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 
NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. INGAtts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM 


. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. 


Boston. 
MERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
‘* paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECTOR, asi the best home magazine, 
*\__ published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


HE DISPATCH, Chicago’s brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50, 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
e Nis Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 


MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 














COLORADO. — Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ‘* Largest 
circulation in Colorado.” 


CALIFORNIA. —San Francisco. 


AN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leadi of 
S the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. Pe 





TEXAS.—Houston. 
Heo ON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwitn, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg.,N.Y. 
Galveston and Dallas. 


HE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


Ne a ate ee eS 
LBANY, N. Y., TIMES-UNION has mote subscribers 
than ail the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 
Tea THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 


ers. §1.00a year. Send for copy and rates. 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., B’way Chambers St., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Philadelphia. 
CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION eyndicete of 

Church MAGAZINES. 35,000 copies into the homes af 
church members. 


G Nears TALK, circulation 28,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 




















THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over %,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 





OHIO.—Columbus. 


O#P STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. 





RINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 1234 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever aaa 
$1.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world b 


4centsa und. 
Address 


Illustrated 
ILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printer’s Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


rice list free on application 


Electrotypes 


STEREOTYPE, Linotype and Electrot 


- metals; co prs 


annodes; Zinc Plates for aaa f RCHAN 
CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising Experts. 


ADVERTISE through Parvin’s ADVERTISING AGENCY, Cin- 


cinnati, O. 


THE NEWS SERIES—the ‘Court Journals of American Health and Pleasure Resorts.” 


Publisher, Utica, N. Y 


Best papers at lowest prices. 


Frank G_ Barry 
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HOME OFFICE: 


(4 
Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York 4 


E. BE HARPER, President 


“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


“ And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could mot shake it; for tt was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE—COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life imsutance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 6e per cent. 


The MMutaal Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in e ses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 





PER CENT. MILLION 

DIVIDEND DOLLARS 

SAVED IN SAVED IN 

PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 

“4 bird in hand is worth two in “SS at > et ae, roe > “A bird in hand is worth two tn 
the bush." , OES ee er the bush,” 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. ef POLICIES IN FORCE, over P P i" 4 : ‘ : A ‘ , ; 98,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds : ‘ a , ‘ . ‘ ‘ d $135,000 
Bi-fionthly Income exceeds ‘ 3 % ; ‘ - ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ §0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds : ; Z ‘ : ? ; ; ; ‘ 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘ ‘. ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ . ‘ : . 2 21,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over ‘ ‘ : ; F ‘ - ; . : 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds : ‘ A ° F ‘ : ‘ 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Managers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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ns VERTISE The | 


Hearthstone 


AND DRAW 
PROFI T ABLE T RADE 


Circulation, 600,000 every month. 
Subscription price, 25c. per year. 
Advertising rates moderate. 


The Hearthstone Pays Advertisers..... 


Address, 22, 24 and 26 Reade St., NEW YORK 








LIPEINCOLT'S T. C. EVANS 
MONTHLY ee 


for every known 


° MAGAZINE "nthe msstums 


that bring the 
A COMPLETE NOVEL best results 
IN EVERY NUIBER 





WRITE TO HIM AT 


% 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


45 Milk Street, Boston 
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Specimens of My Work, Reduced from Original Covers 


If you are in the market for sketches to illustrate your advertisement, 
or for purpose of printing in pamphlets or other matter used to bring your 
goods more prominently to the notice of the public, it is my business to 
originate ideas and to make such sketches as will attain this end. If you 
furnish me with information as to what special purpose you may use these 
sketches, I will name price and be pleased to give any other information 
necessary. 


H. C. BROWN 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 
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RT IN ADVERTISING 1s issued on the 
Sifth of every month, price one dollar a 

year in advance. 
All the cuts used on the cover and in the 


inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
- nominal PIs, on ete 
Volume 1X., from March, ew to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
S80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. | 
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Everything in the 
Printing Line— 
Quick—Right—Fair Prices 





De 


@he Winthrop Press 
32-34 Lafayette Place 
New York 








go 
Contributed 


In round numbers during 1894—and it was a 
hard year—the average contribution to 
church work from each communicant member 
of the denominations reached by these papers 
was as follows: 





Put PHILADELPHIA 
Lutheran Observer $ 8 50 
Them Presbyterian Journal 16 00 
On | Ref'd Church Messenger 14 50 
Your Episcopal Recorder 17 50 
Lutheran 50 
List | Christian Instructor 16 75 
Christian Recorder 3 00 





Write to us for fuller particulars. 
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Will you think out (there isn’t space here for 
us to tell) how this points to people with 
homes, able to buy what they want and with 
money to give to good causes ? 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila. 


Are 

not 

they 

the people 


with whom you want to do business ? 
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ber of copies issued to subscribers is 
given every week in 


: CORRECT STATETDSIENT ofthe num- 


Che Sunday School Tunes 


This, coupled with the money-refunding 
guaranty to subscribers as to advertisers 
trustworthiness, makes both 


Advertiser 
and 
Subscriber 


Sure of what they are getting 


Present issue over 


158,000 COPIES 


weekly to paid-in-advance adult subscribers, 
the active church-workers in different de- 
nominations—15,coo more than at the same 
date last year. 


High-class circulation for less than one-half 
cent per line for r,ooo copies issued. 


Write to us for fuller particulars. 


Religious Press 


Association 
Phila. 
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DISPLAY FORCE 


No other of the operative elements in advertising enters into the above, but it has produced a more profound 
impression upon certain huge populations probably than any display advertising that was ever done. 

All recent advertising proves the omnipotence of simon-pure display power. 

No agency or influence exists which presents such 


IMPRESSIVE EFFECTS as 


“THE GUNNING” SYSTEM throughout 











Chicago St. Louis 
Milwaukee Karses 
Detroit City 
the bi g Cleveland Omaha Ci rcu it 
Cincinnati St. Paul 
Louisville Minneapolis 
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THE R. J. GUNNING CO. 


Executive Offices GENERAL. CONTRACTORS IN 
CHICAGO ee a PERMANENT OUTDOOR DISPLAY 


MAND PREAR. A? Aa. LAFAYETTE. _PLACE. NEW YORK. 








Price 10 cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 
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Specimens of My Work, Reduced from Original Covers 


If you are in the market for sketches to illustrate your advertisement, 
or for purpose of printing in pamphlets or other matter used to bring your 
goods more prominently to the notice of the public, it is my business to 
originate ideas and to make such sketches as will attain this end. If you 
furnish me with information as to what special purpose you may use these 
sketches, I will name price and be pleased to give any other information 
necessary. 


H. C. BROWN 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





A DEFENSE AGAINST THE SUB- 
STITUTOR. 

T seems quite reasonable to suppose that if 
| the evils of substitution were calmly dis- 
cussed some practical plan might be devised that 
would mitigate the evil if not wholly suppress it. 

In our opinion it is not the man who sells the 
imitation stuff who should be attacked so much 
If he 


were kept busy defending all manner of law- 


as the manufacturer of the substitute. 


suits it seems to us that the road of the imitator 
would be made much harder and a good deal 
less profitable. Hysterical attacks by the press 
on the local dealer do not amount to much. Abuse 
costs him nothing, and too much virulence is 
What is 


wanted is a National organization, to which all 


calculated to defeat its own object. 


complaints of this nature could be referred. 
Nearly every advertised article is protected by a 
trade mark or some certain distinguishing 
characteristics which afford protection if properly 
defended. 


AUGUST, 1895. 


No. 6. 





The law is something which the average busi- 
ness man avoids whenever possible, and in the 
case of an advertised article the attempts at imi- 
tation eventually become so numerous that a 
great deal of fraud is allowed to go unpunished 
from the very fact that the time and labor de- 
manded to suppress the nuisance is frequently 
out of the question. The advertiser has become 
so accustomed to this form of robbery that he 
has come to regard it as one of the attributes of 
his business. 

It has occurred to us that ART IN ADVERTISING 
might serve a useful purpose to the trade if it 
took up the idea of a National Defensive League 
and endeavored to create an organization to 
which the advertiser might appeal for assistance 
under such circumstances. It is not quite prac- 
tical to print in this number all the details of 
such an organization, as it occurs to us at pres- 
ent, for there are many firms who can make val- 
uable suggestions and whom we hope to hear 
from before laying the plan in its entirety be- 
fore our readers. But the main point would be 
to equip a Law Department, to establish corre- 
spondents in various large cities and to get the 
machinery in motion for the proper collection of 
evidence and make all the needful arrangements 
All that we hope 


will be necessary on the part of the advertiser 


for a vigorous prosecution. 


will be to report such infringements of his rights 
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as come under his notice, and the League will 
do the rest. 

The same League might be influential in many 
other directions, but for the present we will con- 
fine ourselves to the substitutor. We earnestly 
request the codperation of all our readers who 
may be interested in this subject, and will be glad 
to print an expression of their views in our next 
number. We are open to any suggestion or any 
idea that can be utilized. We want as many opin- 
ions as we have readers; we feel confident that 
some practical good will come of our effort, and 
we will be glad to acknowledge assistance wher- 


ever we find it. 





THE state of business the present summer is 
so much better than we have had for two 
years past that it seems like old times. The 
prospect for a lively fall is everything that 
could be desired. There is likely to be consid- 
erable activity among the soap men, always 
good friends of the publisher. The Lever Bros. 
of England, who have had a phenomenally suc- 
cessful career on the other side, have estab- 
lished headquarters in the Mercantile Exchange 
Building, in Hudson street, New York, and have 
made some preliminary contracts looking 
toward the introduction of their celebrated Sun- 
light Soap. This firm justly ranks among the 
most progressive of English houses and are 
great believers in the power of publicity. The 
present opening is merely a forerunner of what 
will follow. The Ivory people are in the field 
quite extensively and Pears is keeping his end 
up. Colgate is doing a little in the dailies, and 
altogether the indications are that the soap 
trade will be in a state of unwonted activity. 





IN a general way, it may be said of all adver- 
tisers that the returns have so much improved 
that the apathetic feeling which has prevailed 
during the past three years is now practically 
over. This, in a measure, is due to the im- 
proved condition of business at large. It is 
difficult to realize that only a year ago the coun- 
try was deluged by worthless, idle cranks, 
marching on to the Capitol—or that the army of 
unemployed was so great as to be a menace to 
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the peace of the commonwealth. Twelve shor 
months ago Debs tied up the commerce of the 
country in one of the most disastrous strikes the 
nation ever experienced. To-day this prepos- 
terous and ridiculous fellow is in jail, where he 
belongs; instead of idleness we hear of in- 
creased wages and a scarcity of help. Prices 
in all the great staples have advanced. The 
prospects of a good corn crop are more than 
good —they are practically assured. Nay, more 
—the yield will be almost double that of normal 
years. And, as we have no foreign competi- 
tion on that score, the price will be the same as 
usual. Itisa fact in history that the years of 
a failure in the corn crop are years of business 
disaster. And years of bountiful crops are 
years of business revival. 





THE political situation contains nothing of 
harmful portent. It is apparent to all interested 
that the sound money men will easily defeat the 
silverites when it comes to the test. The party 
that meddles with the tariff for the next two 
years will commit political suicide. 

Altogether, the outlook is highly encouraging. 





THE ignorance of the average British editor 
where America is concerned, has long since 
ceased to excite wonder. American affairs toa 
Frenchman are simply past finding out. The 
following extract from La Figaro, in reference 
to the municipal situation in New York, is worth 
reprinting : 

: they found an honest man named 
Strong, whom they invested fora few days with 
a sort of illegal but respected dictatorship. This 
honest man did his duty; he removed and 
replaced the Chief of Police and half a dozen 
Judges of first instance; no one objected, because 
the sound part of the population was inflexibly 
determined to have his decisions obeyed. Yes- 
terday hisextraordinary powers came toan end: 
he has resigned them and withdrawn once more 
into obscurity and rest. 





IF our subscribers who would like some of 
their friends to see this journal will kindly ac- 
quaint us with the fact we shall take pleasure 
in mailing them specimen numbers. While, 
as a rule, we are opposed to sample copies, 
there are times when it is advisable to let down 
the bars. We are also open to a few desirable 
exchanges. 


v 


1of placing Bibles in the waiting rooms. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
By T. B. RUSSELL. 


AM often told by Americans that the use 
made of various opportunities for what may 
be called ‘‘snap-shot” advertising in Eu- 


rope is much greater than in the United States. 


In railway waiting rooms there are always a 
number of handsomely-framed showcards, gener- 
ally advertisements of steamship lines and so on, 
not necessarily connected with the railroad that 
owns the waiting room On the center-table 
will be probably a handsomely-bound book or 
two, designed to be examined by people waiting, 
and often provided with little sloping desks of 
solid oak. These books contain a number of 
pictures, interleaved with advertisements of 
hotels in various towns, and of other things. 
There is a religious society which pays some 
railroads an annual subvention for the privilege 
It isa 
humiliating detail that the sacred volume is 


always chained tothe table. I have sometimes 
seen people reading the Bibles; I cannot say that 
I ever saw the hotel books being examined. 

If you elect to wait in the refreshment room, 
which is a feature of all railway stations, you 
will see an array of extremely handsome cards, 
in substantial frames, advertising various brands 
of whisky, wine, mineral waters, condiments 
and the like. One wonders where the pay for 
this comes in. But the explanation is pretty 
simple. The renting of a wall space in the re- 
freshment bars is a condition of the goods being 
kept for sale there at all, the refreshment con- 
tract for the whole of the stations on the road 
being in the hands of a single caterer. 

In hotel parlors there are always a number of 
well-bound books, containing views and guide- 
book matter interspersed with advertisements. 
Even in one’s own room at an hotel a book of 
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some sort is likely to be found. In the hotel 
office, or somewhere about the entrance halls, 
and almost certainly in the smoking room, will 
be wall frames with miniature theater bills. 
When you land from a steamer you are very 
likely to be presented with some advertising 
matter or specimen copies of minor ‘‘ society” 
papers. Somewhere about in most restaurants 
there are similar theater bills ; and the railway 
companies furnish their time tables with strong 
leather hangers to keep them into all important 
restaurants and hotels. These are advertise- 
ments, too; but they are kept for the conven- 
ience of customers primarily, and if they didn’t 
come free would in most instances be purchased 
by the restaurateur on that account, as Brad- 
shaw's Universal Railway Guide and the A. B. 
C. Guide are now. 

On a restaurant menu the other day I read the 
line ‘‘Spaces on the looking glasses in this 
restaurant to let for advertising, addiess the 
manager.” The proprietors of Bovril(Johnston’s 
Fluid Beef) and of Stephens’ Inks have long 
been in the habit of furnishing finger plates for 
the doors of retailers selling these goods, and 
Mr. Stephens has a very handsome enameled 
iron thermometer in various sizes for affixing to 
the shop fronts of stationers selling the famous 
blue-black ink. In summer these things should be 
pretty good advertising; the inscription is 
‘Stephens’ Inks for the hot weather.” I have 
noticed (from outside) a small title-advertisement 
etched in color on the lamp glasses of public 
houses (saloons) ; and, in fact, very few oppor- 
tunities of ‘‘dodge” advertising are neglected. 

In the streets, strange to say, it is only of late 
years—almost of late months - that the use of 
handsomely decorated wagons for street use has 
been anything like extensive. We have had 
occasionally something of the kind. I think 
about the beginning of it was a light one horse 
wagon, imported some twelve years ago by the 
then agents of the Richmond Gem Cigarette, 
Messrs. H. K. Terry & Co. From time to time 
someone gets up a decorated cart or four- 
wheeled cab. At present five or six important 
firms are running street carriages bearing adve - 
tisements in London. One of the handsomest in 
Great Britain is a two-horse wagon usea by my 
friend, Mr. Joseph Wright, of Glasgow, manu- 
facturer of the well-known ‘‘ Drooko”’ umbrella, 
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of which I send a photograph. This is a very 
high-class affair, the horses used being an 
exceedingly handsome pair which cost a large 
sum to match, hcrses always being dear in pairs 
forthat reason. Mr. Wright also runs carrier- 
tricycles with advertising boxes. 

It must be understood that all these things are 
vehicles used in good faith for the conveyance 
of goods, the police regulations in British towns 
not permitting the use of the streets by vehicles 
for advertising alone. Messrs. Perry, Davis & 
Co. (Pain Killer) had a very high-class van and 
team which went through the country carrying 
supplies and advertising matter to chemists; that 
is another matter; the streets cannot be used 
for a preambulatory advertisement, though we 
have ‘‘sandwich men” who are allowed to walk 
in the gutter carrying boards that must not 
exceed a stipulated size. This is a thing that 
has been greatly improved of late, the men hav- 
ing to carry a board strapped to their shoulders 
and braced upon an iron frame over the head, 
in addition to the routine chest-and-back-boards. 
In a future letter I may give a picture of one of 
these men. 

Our local railway cars carry advertisements 
inside --some of them; but that is nota very well-| 
developed medium. In long distance cars the 
only advertising carried is usually an announce- 
ment that in some towns on the roads are hotels 
controlled by the railway company. One line 
has the very sensible addition of a map showing 
the stations on its route. Another has framed 
photographs of places touched, and very beauti- 
ful things they are. You must not forget that 
saloon carriages are the exceptions here. We 
mostly travel in boxes like a cab, the passengers 
facing each other, in rows of five, on two seats 
placed crosswise. A three hundred mile journey 
in such a carriage is very fatiguing. 

Street traveling here is done more by omni- 
buses than by tramway cars, though the latter 
have been here twenty years, and are extending 
allthe time. When they first came here (from 
America) the populace tore up the tracks and 
mobbed the workmen that laid them; but the 
thing has grown and, though the tradespeople 
in the streets traversed do not like them, they 
are popular and convenient. The advertising 
spaces inside are, however, very often vacant. 
On the windows are fixed transparencies co: 
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A LONDON ’BUS. 


gelatine paper, and the makers of Nixey's Black 
Lead have lately furnished enameled iron finger 
plates for the doors, bearing, of course, an 
advertisement. 

In omnibuses the advertising spaces inside 
are not of much account; but the outside of 
these vehicles is simply crowded with enameled 
iron advertisements. The weight must be enor- 
mous, for a square foot of enameled iron weighs 
about forty-two ounces, and there are a good 
many square feet thus covered on a vehicle. 
Aluminum has been suggested in the interests of 
the horses. How far the thing goes is very 
aptly shown in the annexed Kodak photograph, 
very obligingly furnished me by my friend, Mr. 
George Dickman, of the Eastman Company. The 


omnibus companies furnish the enameled signs, 
fix them in position and keep them clean at a 
yearly rental. A good sized sign costs about £2 
per year per omnibus, a little under ten dollars; 
this gives a rough idea of the expense. There 
are, I suppose, about three thousand omnibuses 
in London, taking all the companies together. 
One company nets about £8,000 a year for its 
advertising boards. A very striking sign has 
been used on them during the past year by the 
proprietors of Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 

In other street advertisements (but not in this) 
London is behind Paris, the proficiency of which 
metropolis in this class of publicity I had lately 
occasion to remark upon. Thus we have very 
few advertising lamp posts, though Messrs. 





A LONDON LAMP-POST ADVERTISEMENT. 


Walter Hill & Co, Limited, have made an 
attempt at the scheme, and I send a photograph 
of one of their stations. There are no kiosques 
or illuminated stands of the French type. 





AN advertising agent was summoned before a 
magistrate and fined last week for sending men 
out w: . advertisements in an army uniform. 
The use of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Uniform” for adver- 
tising purposes was interdicted by special act of 
Parliament last year, and this was the first con- 
viction under it. 





THE ‘‘free insurance included” scheme is 
now such a commonplace of English journalism 
that it has come to be rather a distinction in a 
newspaper so/ lo guarantee a consolatory gift to 
anyone fortunate enough to be killed with a copy 
of the So-and-So on board him. A smart re- 
viewer described the first issue of a newspaper 
called 7he Hour, which, by the way, has not gone 
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yet beyond a ‘‘preliminary” or prospectus 
issue, as ‘‘a very handsome, illustrated insurance 
policy.” It certainly was rather loaded with 
insurances of various kinds. Even such papers 
as the Sketch have adopted the fashion set in 
this country by 77¢-Bits, and there is one London 
daily, the Morning, published at a halfpenny 
(there are only two halfpenny morning papers in 
the metropolis), that contains an insurance 
coupon. /arson's Weekly not merely insures 
railway travelers for £2,000, but footballers and 
cyclists in their seasons for £100 apiece and also 
householders—the latter to the extent of £20 
against burglary! From papers the craze spread 
to other things, and we have ‘‘insurance 
braces"’ (suspenders), ‘‘ insurance corsets,’’ and 
the like. But the newest development is an in- 
surance menu, handed to guests at a restraurant 
inthe Strand. The folded menu has printed on 
it a counterfeit presentment of a red tape tie-up, 
and a red circle in the form of a seal, like the 
red disk on a Remington typewriter. 





THE London Daily Telegraph—I1 hope the 
printer will not put London in italics, because 
the paper is not called ‘‘ 7ke London Daily Tele- 
graph,” but simply ‘* The Daily Telegraph,” pub- 
lished in London—has made a great strike by 
talking up a national testimonial to Dr. W. G. 
Grace, the famous cricketer, who lately scored 
his hundredth innings of a hundred runs and 
upward apiece in first-classcricket. He has been 
a first-class man at the game ever since I was a 
schoolboy, and Iam thirty now’ This sort of 
thing is no doubt a great advantage to a paper, 
and I hear that the idea of a national subscrip- 
tion to Dr. Grace was actually offered for sale in 
Fleet street to more than one newspaper. I 
don’t know whether Sir Edwin Arnold purchased 
the invention of the ingenious proprietor, or 
whether the Daily Telegraph people invented it 
‘‘on their own,” and independently. The Daz/y 
News—the great liberal paper—not to be out- 
done, sent the hat around a day or two after for 
the distressed Armenians; but the 7Ze/egraph 
has scored for itself one of the must splendid 
free advertisements on record by the Grace 
testimonial, which at the time of writing totals 
42,000 (two thousand pounds or $10,000, circa). 

LONDON, June 28, 1895. 
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CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


F Rev. Edwin Milton Fairchild were engaged 
in a mercantile business he would be an 
extensive advertiser This decision the 

writer arrived at after a conversation with the 
clergyman on the subject ‘‘ Why should a church 
advertise?” When Mr. Fairchild inquired why 
he had been selected to talk on this subject the 
answer was that the Unitarian Church, of which 
he is pastor, is the best advertised church in 
Troy. Rev. Mr. Fairchild has resided in this 
city less than two years, taking hold of the 
church after its financial affairs had been allowed 
to run down. He commenced work by devoting 
his every effort to the building up of a church 
for the people regardless of their religion or 
creed—‘‘A church that would enrich and 
ennoble the life of the community.” He has 
already made rapid strides in the direction of 
the fulfillment of his hopes, and his many 
departures from the common every day methods 
of doing church work have attracted the atten- 
tion of all classes. How successful his methods 
have been will be told later on. His work, or 
rather the work of the church under his enter- 
prising direction, has been wonderful. Yet he 
says he is only experimenting with the various 
ways of reaching the people. He realizes that 
the Unitarian Church represents a great and 
glorious undertaking, but the work has not yet 
been well enough established to enable him to 
advertise it fully and completely. The youth- 
fulness of some of the work, the lack of means 
and the fact that the general public is still 
ignorant of the great purposes of the Unitarian 
Church are difficulties to be overcome. When 
these have been overcome and the experimental 
stage past, then will be inaugurated new and 
more extensive schemes for advertising the work 
of the church. One need not be surprised to 
pick up his family paper some day and to find in 
it displayed an attractive advertisement of ,the 
Unitarian Church, its purposes and its advant- 
ages. Mr. Fairchild is rapidly achieving the 
success his efforts so richly deserve. The writer 
is prompted to make the last prediction relative 
to some newspaper advertising scheme for this 
church by the suggestive query mide by Mr. 
Fairchild: ‘* How should churches advertise?” 
a question that the writer was not then prepared 


to fully answer. Mr. Fairchild is a young and 
exceedingly magnetic man. Hedid not say that 
he had ever done any newspaper work, but his 
methods and his writings suggest some experi- 
ence. 

‘* Perhaps one reason why the church does 
not advertise,’’ said Mr. Fairchild, ‘‘is because 
it does not have an extra amount of money to 
expend. The church is a social institution, and 
instead of running after the people through the 
newspapers it holds back for the peuple to pay 
attention to it. This is a matter of delicacy. I 
might liken the church to a charming young 
girl. She does not advertise her charms. But 
we do advertise indirectly and we may come to 
newspaper advertising. At present the Uni- 
tarian Church of Troy is confining itself to the 
use of circulars, although we do use the news- 
papers considerably for local church news.”’ 
Here the clergyman places in the writer's hand 
a dozen or more advertising circulars which are 
different from the tracts so much in vogue 
a few years ago. The advertising circulars 
issued by the Unitarian Church are cleverly 
conceived bits of advertising matter, and 
any __ business man would be proud 
of them, as well as_ gratified with the re- 
sults they effected. The samples show that Mr. 
Fairchild is a believer in printer’s ink. Mr. Fair- 
child said: ‘‘Occasionally I use the newspapers to 
get before the people such particulars of the work 
we are doing which I believe they will have at 
least a passing interest in. I have been prompted 
more than once to send communications to the 
papers, and in this way discuss current topics 
impartially and from the standpoint of the ex- 
pert in ethics and religion, but do not avail my- 
self of this privilege as much as I would were I 
a resident of Troy a longer period and better 
acquainted with the local conditions. We have 
something good to go before the people with. 
This, I believe, the Unitarian Church has. Itis 
open seven days each week for the benefit of the 
community. No other Protestant church in the 
city is thus active. I believe the church should 
be more than a preaching station. The church 
should offer to the people opportunities to im- 
prove themselves rather than to provide some- 
thing interesting which someone else has 
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worked up. Thischurch is now experimenting, 
and when we get the correct thing we will adver- 
tise. Advertising is not the force which draws 
the people; it is only the means of conducting 
the electric current. The current is personal 
energy, and is the ideal the man sets forth. At 
present I think that this church should adver- 
tise by personal appeals and explanations. My 
first duty after coming to Troy was to study the 
community and devise ways by which the church 
could exert itself for the enrichment of the 
community. This led to the formation of the 
Troy Children’s Neighborhood Library, and 
later of the Young People’s Personal Improve- 
mentClub. Both organizations are non-sectar- 
ian. Religion is not taught in connection with 
either. In less than one year the Children’s 
Neighborhood Library has reached a member- 
ship of over 1,100, which includes children of all 
creeds, and the Personal Improvement Club is 
also successful.” Mr. Fairchild’s plan of circu- 
lating his literature is both original and effective. 
On a little shelf in the vestibule of the church 
are placed announcements, circulars and other 
advertising matter. Above the shelf is a neat 
sign: ‘‘ You are at liberty to take what you wish 
of these announcements and without asking per- 
mission.’’ Ina rack on the back of each pew of 
the church are other copies of these announce- 
ments and circulars which the occupants are 
likely to read and carry home. Mc. Fairchild 
does his advertising in such a systematic man- 
ner that he can tel! when any of his leaflets have 
been taken. Mr. Fairchild is looked upon in Troy 
as a very thorough and painstaking clergyman. 
The advertising has no doubt much to do with 
the success of the church during the past year. 
During that period the membership of the 
church, not large at present, has increased, how- 
ever, about thirty per cent. 
J. E. WILLIAMS. 
Troy, N. Y. 


THE publishers who grasp with a glad hand 
the manuscript of Miss Laura Jean Libbey ought 
certainly to use more discrimination in their se- 
lection of mediums in which to advertise her 
stories. The following quotation is from the 
New York Sun's columns, and the point we would 
make is that the constituency of this particular 
paper could by no possibility be made to believe 
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that Miss Libbey was a second Shakespeare (and 
improved). The advertisement itself is not bad, 
including the reference to Billy. Everyone has 
always believed that the depth of imagination 
of Shakespeare could never be equaled. It has 
taken the world over four hundred years to pro- 
duce a work equal to it. One hasto read the 
book ‘‘When His Love Grew Cold” to realize 
the profound grandeur of this wonderful study 
of human nature. Miss Libbey is to be con- 
gratulated. She nas certainly proved con- 
clusively that Shakespeare has been rivaled —at 
last.— Adv. 

Miss Libbey lives in fine style in Brooklyn, 
witha colored coachman, footman, butler, etc., 
etc. She has proper contempt for the trash she 
writes and for the people who read it, but is con- 
soled by the princely income which her work 
provides. 


GRAND RALLY 


—AND— : 
Mass Meeting 
Newtonville Methodist Episcopal Church 


CONVENTION SUNDOY EVERING, JULY 14, 


AT 7.30 P. M. 
IN THE INTEREST OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION 


Rev. J. A. RONDTHALER, D. D., Pastor of the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis, and popularty 


known as 
THE INDIANA CYCLONE 


will make the address. 


DR. RONDTHALER has addressed more state ¢onven- 
tions than any Christian Endeavor worker except the 
founder, DR. CLARK, and is the breeziest and one of the 
most eloquent speakers who will address the great convention 


COME AND HEAR HIM! 
SPECIAL MUSIC! ALL SEATS FREE! 


A RELIGIOUS CIRCULAR FROM DOWN EAST. 
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SHOULD ADVERTISERS BE GRAMMATICAL? 


. By JOEL BENTON. 


S it desirable to speak and write cor- 
rectly on topics relating to mere mat- 
ters of business? Oris good lan- 
guage, like our Sunday and holiday 
attire, to be used sparingly and 

brought out only on eminent or State occasions ? 

There are some who think it matters little 
how this question is answered; that literary 
canons do not count in business; and that slight 
slips away from the rules of grammar are not 
to be much considered. Those who are of this 
opinion would term the sticklers for correct 
speech in an advertisement either pedagogues, 
who wish to air their function and superiority, 
or else they are fastidious and finical purists. 
According to the writers who give ‘‘indul- 
gences”’ against Lindley Murray, if you only 
speak forcibly and to the point, avoiding diffuse- 
mess and bad manners, you have secured 
about all the virtues that are necessary in the 
language of a public announcement. 

I cannot quite agree with this easy conclu- 
sion; though I admit freely enough that a very 
forcible advertisement can be written that shall 
contain grammatical errors. But such an ad- 
vertisement will not gain its force from those 
errors, nor will it lose any vim and vigor if some 
careful hand should charitably eliminate them 
before the contribution goes intotype. For a 
grammatical error is a blemish wherever it is 
found, and a blemish is a weakness, sure to be 
felt at some point or in some way. 

No doubt illiterate people use strong and 
vigorous words and put them together with 
frequently excellent economy of space. They 
avoid the Latinized and ornate expressions of 
more cultured people, and their sentences, like 
a straight line, are often the shortest distance 
betweentwo points. For these reasons they are 
usually pungent and telling. It may be said, 
too, that if the grammatical errors are not flag- 
rant they will be noticed by but few, and even 
then not with serious attention or criticism. 

I admit that a man too professionally literary, 
like Walter Pater or Matthew Arnold, might not 
write, de movo, so good an advertisement as 
some simply rough blacksmith with words, who 


would not be euphemistic because he doesn’t 
know how to be, and who might be practical 
from innate business tact and real business 
experience. But I insist that it is not well to 
misuse language, and that for every ungram- 
matical phrase which seems to have primitive 
power and aboriginal strength there can always 
be put an amendment which will save the power 
and insure the added value of grace and cor- 
rectness. 

In a great number of otherwise good adver- 
tisements you will often see ‘‘don’t” used for 
‘*doesn’t.” It is true we are, all of us, apt to 
make this error colloquially in our careless 
talk, while many well-known writers and public 
speakers—Henry Ward Beecher, frequently, 
while speaking—have committed the same 
blunder publicly. But, should we deliberately 
embalm it in type for the distress of good ears, 
even if we do not care for the opinion of the 
critical daws who peck at it? Inspeaking of an 
unshrinkable cloth no one but an Indian or a 
young child would say ‘It do not shrink.” 
Then why should we say ‘‘ It don’t shrink "— 
which is the same thing—when we mean ‘' It 
doesn’t shrink” ? 

This error, to be sure, is almost a conse- 
crated one; but it is reprehensible, none the 
less A geographical grammatical error, be- 
cause it belongs to certain sections of the coun- 
try almost exclusively, is to be seen below, 
where Mr. Smith, a country merchant, says: 

‘*T sell fashionable goods “tke Stewart 
of New York does.” 

But he doesn't, evidently, deal in fashionable 
language. 

When a doctor advertises—as those who defy 
the professional rules often do— that he 

‘‘Cures dipthery, rhumytism, be- 
sides other ales to which flesh is heir 
to” 
I feel sure that the public would be much more 
likely to believe his story if he had first got 
some schoolmaster to help him tell it. 

But I did not set out to give illustrations on 
this topic, and it would require too much space 
to offer even typical samples of those which will 
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readily suggest themselves to the intelligent 
reader. It is a fitting conclusion to say that 
since correctness of expression is impressive, 
even tothe illiterate, whether they know them- 
selves how the felicity is accomplished, the 
advertiser who uses it has the whole public as 
his admiring listeners; while he who cares 
nothing for this thing will at least meet silent 
criticism, if he does not fall into inferable disre- 
pute. 


The suit brought by the Price Baking Powder 
Company against the Vews-Record of Fort Smith, 
Ark., for alleged breach of contract has at last 
been concluded, with a verdict against the 
defendant. The facts brought out in this case, 
eas set forth by the Fort Smith Democrat in a 
recent issue, are rather entertaining and we 
reprint them in part, as follows: 


The Price Baking Powder Company, of Chicago, con- 
tracted with the News Record for a full page advertise- 
ment to be run one time on the first page of the News 
Record on any day of the weck cxcept Saturday and Sun- 
day. The advertisement was run September 23 and the 
bill sent in to the house Septembcr 23 proved to be Sun- 
day and the company refused to pay, but wrote Mr. Ken- 
drick (editor) that if it would run the advertisement 
according to contract he would be paid. 

Then Mr. Kendrick, according to the testimony of C. H. 
Finnegan, foreman of the 7rmes office, and Mont. Wheeler, 
job printer at Thrash’s, caused to be printed five dummy 
copies of the News Record of October 18 and apparently a 
regular edition of that paper These five dummies were 
then sent the advertiser, purporting to show that the 
advertisement in question was run inthe News Record of 
that date, and on that showing received his pay. 

Files of the paper were introduced to show that the 
advertisement did not run through the regular edition of 
October 18. This is about all there was in the govern- 
ment’s case. There was no dispute of the facts. 

The defense set up that the publication of the advertise- 
ment on Sunday was worth more than on the day con- 
tracted for and that the advertiser got full value for his 
money. A number of the best merchants in the city were 
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placed on the stand and they testified that Sunday adver- 
tising was worth more than week-day advertising. 

Mr. E. H. Brown, of Chicago, representing the Price 
Baking Powder Company, was a very interesting witness 
to newspaper men. He is one of a class of men that rarely 
get on the witness stand so far away from home. The 
Price Baking Powder Company is one of the largest 
advertisers in the United States. It does its own advertis- 
ing, dealing direct with the newspapers instead of through 
an advertising agency. It keeps thirty men employed in 
checking up advertisements. Running their advertise- 
ments in thousands of papers on many kinds of contracts, 
it keeps men employed all the time watching after the 
papers to see that advertisements are inserted, and if 
inserted, to see on the proper page, inthe proper position 
on the page. on the proper day of the week, etc., etc. Mr. 
Brown is the supervisor of the checking force of the 
advertising department of the Price Baking Power Com- 
pany. In answer to the question why they stipulated 
that their advertiscments were not to be run on Sunday, 
he said that local advertisers generally so crowded the 
papers on Sunday that foreign advertisements were dis- 
counted—that is, an advertisement that would be conspicu- 
ous on a week day would be but ordinary on Sunday, 
because of so many others as large or larger. 


WuHy doesn't some enterprising advertiser util- 
ize the hand organ? As a medium forthe display 
of signs it offers unusual advantages. It is not 
only, in its travels about town, constantly before 
the eyes of the public, but is, at frequent inter- 
vals, the center of attraction for a crowd of 
people. 

Come to think of it, there might be some 
happy combination of tune and ad., which 
would ‘‘bring down the _ house.” For in- 
stance ‘‘Sweet Marie" would be accompanied by 
the information that— 

‘* Sweet Marie uses Cowcumber Toilet Soap” 
or rides a ‘‘Rumbler Bicycle”’ or buys her hats 
at Blank’s—whatever the nature of the advertise- 
ment might be. And so on through the entire 
repertoire. Nocharge for the idea. 

QUOTE prices in your advertisements if you 
wish to attract public interest. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


ii MmOW a good car differs from a poor 
one and how to get it” is the title 
of a handsomely printed and sub- 
stantially bound volume of 172 
pages, issued by the Brownell Car 
Co., of St. Louis. The book is profusely illus- 
trated in half-tones and shows that neither care 
nor expense has been spared in its preparation. 
The book is by J. E. Powers. 

‘‘What Others Think of Us,” is the title of a 
very elaborate book sent by the Michigan Stove 
Company. The front cover design, in green, 
red and silver, is striking and artistic. The 
printing throughout the book is in three colors, 
the numerous half-tone illustrations being also 
in color and extremely well done. The press- 
work is by The Matthews-Northrup Co., of 
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Buffalo. The Michigan Stove Company's ‘‘ Per- 


petual Calendar” is another advertising device 
which we notice with much pleasure. This 
comes to us carefully boxed and consists of a 


stoutly-made, canvas-covered book or portfolio, 
tastefully decorated in green and silver and 
fastened with a metal spring-‘‘catch.” The 
portfolio is well filled with some of the com- 
pany’s choicest advertising matter. 

The Baltimore Engraving Company sends a 
bright folder with a striking cover design. 

‘* Kitchen Comfort”’ is a booklet copyrighted 
by the Stamford Foundry Company and devoted 
to the interests of its cooking-stove and range 
improvement, by means of which the heat and 
smells are carried up the chimney. The page 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs, are 
beautifully printed. as is also the entire book. 
The work is that of Mr. J. E. Powers. Bartlett 
& Co., printers. 





Although the lining may tear, the 
Fibre Chamois interlining remains 
¥ firm and substantial, holding the 
dress to its original shape. 


You can’t ** down’’ 
buffed sleeves that 
are supported by 


* Fibre Chamots 


Comes in three weights. 


No. 10.—Light. No. 20.—Medium. 
Vo. 30.— Heavy. ° 
Width, 64 inches. 


~s 







Beware of 
worthless imita- 
tations. See that 
what you buy ts 
stamped 


FIBRE 
CHAMOIS, 





















At the Lining 
Counter of all 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 
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Mr. Charles Austin Bates has issued a dainty 
brochure of twelve pages, with a bright yellow 
cover and some very pretty illustrations, the 
latter printed in a delicate blue. ‘‘ The Art and 
Liturature of Business” is what Mr. Bates has 
to talk about, and the booklet is written in his 
personal interests. The Lotus Press. 

A ‘Souvenir of Historic Boston’’ comes from 
Comer's Commercial College of that city. The 
souvenir is a twelve-paneled folder of small 
size, profusely illustrated with well-executed 
half-tones, showing buildings and other objects 
of historic interest. 

The ‘‘New Registered Newspaper-Maps of 
Australia and South Africa,” respectively, have 
been forwarded to us by the publishers, C. Mit- 
chell & Co., of London, and strike us as being 
an extremely good thing. These maps have been 
prepared with a special view to interesting and 
assisting the advertising fraternity, and are 
therefore not overcrowded with extraneous 
matter and information. They are beautifully 
printed and should prove invaluable for quick 
reference. 

Paper and Press for July is a very attractive 
publication, and gives its readers, in addition to 
the usual good matter, a beautiful page repro- 
duction from water color painting. 







Vv) 
~~ Guarantee 

a perfect fit and 

graceful appear- 
ance to any variety of 
figure, and are com- 
fortable and durable. 


Made in short, long, ex- 
tra long and extremely 
long waists; four, five 
and six-hook clasps. $1 
to $5 per pair, Don’t 
take any corset your 
dealer offers you. Insist 
on having W. B. Corsets. 
Sold everywhere. 
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‘* Christian Spiritual Furniture" is the title of 
a demure and primitive-looking pamphlet, orna- 
mented on its front page by an old-fashioned 
wood cut, on its inside pages by some very ortho- 
dox prayers and sermons, and on its back cover 
by a tobacco advertisement. The sermons are 
good and sois the ad. Whetherthe combination 
is good will depend entirely on who gets hold of 
the booklet. The advertiser is the Kentucky 
Tobacco Company, of Owensboro, Ky. 





‘THE BosTON PICTURE BOOK,” issued by 
Irving P. Fox (No. 8 Oliver street, Boston), con- 
tains over one hundred interesting views in and 
about the ‘‘ Hub.” The size is about 6 x 9 in. 





THERE are no advertisers who use a hand- 
somer line of lithographed work than do Lever 
Bros., of Sunlight Soap fame. Four beautiful, 
large posters sent us by this house are entitled, 
respectively, Besieged, On Guard, As Good As 
New and The Wedding Morning. The original 
of each picture is the work of an artist of estab- 
lished reputation, and the mechanical reproduc- 
tion is most successful. 

We reproduce the poster ‘‘ On Guard "in black 
and white. 

A PARTY of representatives of the St. Louis 
Republic is making a tour of the State of Texas 
in an Official car of the M., K. and T. Ry. The 
object is to exploit the great State, its resources 
and attractions through the columns of the 
Republic. Among the gentlemen who will enjoy 
this delightful trip are A. K. Hammond, Adver- 
tising Manager; C. F. King, John M. Nuckols, 
Jr.; Charles Champe, James Barker, G. P. and 
T. A. of the M., K. & T. R.R.; Superintendent 
Lyons, General Auditor Geo. J. Pollock and 
Trainmaster Finney. 





WEINGARTEN BROS. are using an attractive line 
of magazine advertising with deservedly good 
results. 





One of the best signs to be seen just at present 
in the street cars is that of the J/orning Journa/ 
—which fills a double space and shows a num- 
berof small figures, eoachman,gardener, waiter, 
housemaid, etc., againsta dark blue background. 
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FROM A POSTER IN COLORS. 


ADS. THAT HAVE INFLUENCED ME. 


WAY back some twenty-odd years ago I 
can distinctly recall the impression made 
upon me by Doctor Walker’s California 

Vinegar Bitters. I am sure there must have 
been other bitters advertised about the same 
time, but my memory retains only the one. To 
my immature mind Dr. Walker loomed up on 
the horizon along with Czsar, Hannibal and 
Napoleon. It was not till many years after 
that I learned that there was no Dr. Walker, 
never had been any Dr. Walker, and that the 
famous Vinegar Bitters were owned by a thrifty 
Scotchman who subsequently built a bank out of 
the proceeds and finally lost his money in 
wheat. 


Another famous figure that shone resplendent 
in my salad days, was the heroic proportions of 
a fine old monk who went about relieving pain 
and curing all manner of evil things. To this 
day I can feel the awe-inspiring thrill with which 
this truly wonderful sign impressed me. I came 
upon it on my return from the Orient. Situated 
on a commanding eminence near the famous 


“Cliff House in San Francisco, it was the first 


sight that greeted the weary eye on approaching 
the harbor of the Golden Gate. Clad in the 
garb which tradition has sanctified and custom 
made familiar, the kindly face of the good old 
friar fairly shone as he pointed to the bottle of 
St. Jacob’s Oil in his hand, guaranteed to cure 
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whatever you had. I became strangely attached 
to the good old man. He followed me all over 
the country. In vain did I seek to contract 
rheumatism, neuralgia, enlarged joints, etc., 
etc. I continued in a state of beastly health. 
There was nothing he could do for me. But I 
reveled in the thought of the good he was doing 
to others. I bade him a sorrowful farewell in 
New York harbor one glorious autumn day; but 
when he turned up in London, and afterward 
in Australia, I began to tire of my pious acquaint- 
ance, and cut him forever. As time rolled on I 
learned to my dismay that St. Jacob’s Oil, under 
the name of Keller’s Magic Liniment, had been a 
total failure and that my old friend was simply a 
means to an end. 

Then I recall the amazement with which I 
learned that a new soap had been discovered 
which would float. I thought that was impos- 
sible, but the signs were too portentous. ‘‘ Ivory 
Soap, It Floats.’” There was no mistaking that. 
But I refused to be convinced till one of their 
people called at my office and left a small sample 
with a request that it be tried. Strange, isn’t it, 
that the thing which may be considered the 
least effectual is sometimes the most potent in- 
fluence after all? I took the cake home and was 
converted. I never think of soap nowadays 
except in connection with ‘‘ it floats.” 

On the whole I must say I have enjoyed all 
the soap makers’ advertising. Colgate’s ads. 
always produced in my mind the sensation that 
it must be a delightful article. I rather think 
the name had much todo with that— Cashmere 
Bouquet. That simply opened upa whole train 
of delightful thoughts about flowers and per- 
fumes and romantic scenery. The Vale of Cash- 
mere—yes, I remembered that from my school- 
books, and I knew it was in India, where every- 
thing was strange and wonderful. Then there 
was Pears. 1 think I derived more positive 
pleasure from Pears’ advertising than almost 
any other. I recall the statue of ‘‘ You Dirty 
Boy” with the keenest zest, even to this day. 


Then they had a very catchy jingle that stuck to’ 


my mind for days after: 
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‘* This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, wash our hands ; 
This is the way we wash our hands 
With Pears’ soap in the morning.” 


Nothing very remarkable about that, I’ll ad- 
mit, yet it made a pleasant impression. Babbitt 
had some very good panels which he gave away, 
and I have one or two of them now. Lautz 
Bros. had some also, and so did several others. 
One of the best panels I remember was the two 
little Coons in a tub, issued by Fairbanks. Kirk 
& Co. made me smile once over a dig they gave 
the Ivory people. At that time Ivory had those 
interchangeable signs everywhere, which from 
one side read ‘*‘ Ivory Soap,” and from the other, 
‘*gg-100 per cent. pure.” Kirkcame out with 


AMERICAN FAMILY SOAP. 
100 Pen Centr. Pune. 


I must confess that I am indebted tothe adver- 
tisers of America for a much more comfortable 
existence than would otherwise be possible. 
What with the unprogressiveness of the average 
storekeeper and the reluctance to buy on his 
own judgment, the search for new things would 
be a hopeless task. From the columns of my 
favorite periodicals I am quickly posted as to 
novelties, improvements and countless other 
conveniences. By this means I learned of that 
very useful article, the Christy Bread Knife, 
the Hump Hook and Eyes, Dr. Warner's Cor- 
sets and S. H. & M. Skirt Lining, Franco-Ameri- 
can Soups, and I don’t know how many others. 
Poked away in a small town, as I am, it would be 
utterly impossible to get any of these things but 
for the advertising. I wish, however, that peo- 
ple who can, would always quote prices and 
say where I could get the goods in case my 
dealerdid not keepthem. The delay caused by 
this failure sometimes puts me quite out of the 
notion of buying them. 

It does not seem to me in reading over this 
article that I have enumerated half the ads. that 
have influenced me. But I have reached the 
A.C. S. 


limit of my space. 
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PERSONAL. 


Boston last year has finally located in 

the Tribune Building, New York. Mr. 
Fowler has recently published a very excellent 
contribution on the subject of advertising called 
‘‘ Practical Publicity,” and has also produced 
some novel circulars booming himself. Mr. 
Fowler has some very excellent clients and is 
said to make as much money almost as Mr. 
Powers. 


M* N. C. FOWLER, JR., who came from 





Mr. FRANK SEAMAN, of New York, has added 
a new department to his advertising business 
which opens up a field heretofore neglected by 
the agencies. It consists of a bureau for the 
writing, illustrating and printing of steamship, 
railroad, hotel and school pamphlets used in 
advertising. 

The department will be under the immediate 
personal supervision of Mr. Frank Presbrey, 


whose work in this direction has already won 


' for him an enviable distinction. 


Mr. Presbrey, 


| besides possessing excellent typographical skill 
' and an eye for the artistic, is also a practical 


' paper. 


printer, and fully equipped with a knowledge of 
the different weights, qualities and textures of 
Special attention will be given to large 
insets similar to those done by Mr. Presbrey for 
the Southern Railway and the D. & H.R.R, 
both of which recently appeared in Zhe Forum. 
Mr. Presbrey is now absent in Europe preparing 


‘ an inset for one of the trans-Atlantic liners. 


sores pane, ws —_ — 





Mr. WALTER H. PAGE has resigned the editor- 
ship of The Forum. Exactly why Mr. Page felt 
impelled to take this step would be, of course, a 
matter of no public concern were it not that Mr. 
Page’s work on 7he Forum was a distinct gain 
to American letters. 

Few persons outside the circle can know the 
trials and perplexities that beset the editors of 
our more scholarly periodicals in their efforts to 
obtain satisfactory contributions. To a great 
extent their writers are selected on their reputa- 
tion and usually requested to write on the topic 
with which they are most closely identified. The 
stuff turned in is frequently enough to drive a 
man to drink. Itis hastily written, illy-prepared, 
and frequently bears the unmistakable evidence 


of being a ‘‘snap” for the author. He knows 
the editor cannot reject a MSS. solicited and, 
innocently enough perhaps, travels on his repu- 
tation. That Mr. Page was able to obtain matter 
that was more than a signature made Zhe 
Forum asuccess. Should the management fail 
to maintain the high standard heretofore 
characteristic of their publication it will be a 
matter of deep regret to the thinking community. 
Mr. Rosenbaum, however, who now conducts 
the magazine, is a man of good business ability, 
and doubtless will provide a_ satisfactory 
successor. 





MARK TWAIN is said to bea bankrupt. His 
beautiful home in Hartford is in the hands of 
strangers and his large fortune has disappeared. 
An unfortunate investment in a_ typesetting 
machine company is supposed to be the origin of 
his troubles, and his connection with Charles L. 
Webster & Co. also resulted in financial disaster. 
He starts on a lecturing tour around the world, 
sailing from Vancouver about the middle of 
August, and expects to be gone a year. 

Mark Twain’s wealth and leisure interfered 
sorely with his genius. Nothing he wrote in 
Hartford ever amounted to much, and, in fact, 
he seemed content to rest on his laurels. If the 
loss of money should revive his humor he can't 
remain ‘‘ broke” long enough to suit the great 
public. He has joined the army of playrights, 
having dramatized Pudd’nhead Wilson. As a 
play it is said to be an improvement over the 
story. He is getting gray fast, and recently 
suffered from a long siege of sickness. His 
tour will doubtless improve him physically, 
financially and humorously. 





Mr. FRANK MASON has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of 7he Mayflower. The offices 
of the latter have been removed from Tribune 
Building, N. Y., to Floral Park, L. I. The 
Mayflower is now published by a stock company 
composed of the following officers and directors: 
Hon. John Lewis Childs, president and general 
manager; Kimball C. Atwood, vice-president; 
W. H. Tilton, secretary; A. H. Goldsmith, trea- 
surer; Hon. R. C. McCormick; John F. Klein, 
business manager. 
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T needs but a glance at the various 
advertising books, pamphlets, etc., 
which are now everywhere in evi- 
dence, to realize how much of an 
advance there has been lately in the 
direction of summer resort advertising. The 
Long Island Railroad's book, ‘‘Out on Long 
Island,” and the Pennsylvania Summer Excur- 
sion Routes, easily lead the list. The latter in- 
dulge in a very pretty water color sketch for a 
cover, which has a charm all its own. It is 
reproduced in a dozen or more colors and sug- 
gests vacation time in every tone. The Long 
Island people have a very ultra swell cover with 
an embossed title, on extra heavy Whatman 
paper. The effect is very pleasing, well calcu- 
lated to attract the fashionables who now make 
up the summer colonies in the quaint and ‘pic- 
turesque villages for which the island is noted. 

In the various periodicals where good press- 
work is a feature, the profuse display of half- 
tones is impressive. One gets a fairly good 
idea, nowadays, of about what the place is like. 
There is an absence of rates per, which might 
be added without detriment. There is always 
the offer to send descriptive pamphlets, etc., 
which may perhaps furnish a key to whether 
the ad. paid or not, but which involves con- 
siderable and not always profitable correspond- 
ence. The rate usually supplies a very neces- 
sary and frequently deciding item and ought 
to be included. 

In the daily papers the summer resort ad- 
vertising falls but little short of failure. To 
old patrons the name and location are all that 
are necessary, but to the newthe whole design 
should be to attract interest. This can rarely 
be done in a few lines. Better take enough 
space to write entertainingly of the place, even if 
less frequently, than to occupy the space with 
name and address only. In the case of noted 
resorts like Newport, Saratoga and Long 
Branch, this is especially necessary for hotels 
that do not enjoy a national reputation. A few 
words of descriptive matter will be well worth 
the cost. 
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SUMMER RESORT ADVERTISING. 


‘*DOoES ADVERTISING Pay ?” is not the popu 
topic for dissertation that it used to be. Adv 
tisers, nowadays, are busily engaged in dem 
Strating the fact that advertising does payt} 


There is no time for Tom-fool questions. ; | 








IN DARKEST WESTCHESTER. | 


‘* You don’t advertise ?” I remarked to a smal 
hardware dealer, in a suburban town, the otheft , 
day. . 
‘Well, no,” he replied, ‘‘I’ve only a small | 
business, you know ” 

‘*What's the matter with having a large busie 
ness?"’ I asked him, and he said he hadn't 
thought about it. I don’t believe he had. 





‘‘Our goods speak for themselves’ says the 
advertisement ofalarge dry goods house. 

No doubt they do, but, just the same, the | 
proprietor takes the precaution of speaking ior | 
them himself, to the extent of a column or so, in , 
all the daily papers and on almost every day of | 
the year. | 





Says the Tadella Pen Company: 


IF WE ADVERTISED TILL DOOMSDAY SOME PEOFLE 
WOULDN'T TRY TADELLA PENS. 





Of course they wouldn’t— but think how many 
more people there are who wouldn’t try Tadella 
Pens if they were of advertised at all. This is 
the reflection that should keep the advertiser 
cheerful and hustling. 

SOME people are absolutely advertisement- 
proof, and will never be anything else. The 
advertisement which will induce them to experi- 
ment with ‘‘new-fangled notions” has yet to be 
evolved; and they will go down to their graves | 


in blessed ignorance of all they have missed in 
the way of modern comforts and conveniences. | 








(With apologies to Burns.) 
Oh, wad some power the giftie gie her, 
To see hersel’ as ithers see her; 
(That is, in bloomers—from the re-ar.) 


FOR MAKING FINE CAKE) ¥ : i 
FOR FIVE O'CLOCK TEAS, ( . oe stone 


pa 


LUNCHEONS”°RECEPTIONS, eae el 


F Teh 
NIT ie Ried 
{% p ‘* = x. | | 
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Ree a » BAKI Rp 


Has, No ‘equal— It's pure and sure. 


ea 
RECEIPT; BOOK TREERSENDISTAMP. CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO. NEW YORK. 
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ELECTRICITY AND ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


. e 

HERE will be a wide field for the elec- 

trical advertiser some day” remarked a 

well-known contracting engineer the 
other day. Electrical advertising is confined 
entirely to its own trade journals to-day, which 
are increasing in number and are very liberally 
patronized. All the leading companies make 
page and half page contracts with Power, The 
Electrical Engineer and others of this class, in 
consideration of which they are consistently 
written up and illustrated in the reading col- 

umns. The matter serves two purposes, first in 
keeping the electrical world abreast of the latest 


improvements, and second as a direct advertise 
ment. 


Details concerning the manufacture of dyna- 
mos and the installation of lightand power plants 
are of little interest tothe general public. Elec- 
tricity has not yet been installed as a household 
deity, although it is worshiped as such from 
afar. But that day is approaching. Itis onlya 
question of time, and it will come as soon as the 
generating plant can be gotten into cheap com- 
mercial form. Although electricity is now in 
perfectly practical operation ina few millionaires’ 
homes for lighting, heating and cooking, and 
has long been adapted to small power work, as 
the running of sewing machines, job presses, 
etc., it remains for electrical genius to produce 
an apparatus of which the original price and the 
cost for maintenance shall place it within ready 
reach of the general public. 

In cases where the current can be secured from 
a local power station the cost can now be made 
comparatively reasonable, but the desideratum is 
an independent equipment at a low figure which 
can be placed in any home and adapted to all 
household purposes. The electric kitchen is the 
ideal of the housekeeper. Inventive genius has 
done marvels toward cheapening electricity, and 
it will yet become a practical adjunct of the 
middle class home. 

The household battery is bound to come, and 
the individual or firm that produces it is bound to 
be among the widest advertisers civilization has 
ever known. 


C¢ 


J. L. FRENCH. 
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‘‘Buy your checks for soda or ice-crear 


before going to the fountain or into the parlor, 3 


says a Philadelphia advertiser, and _ add: 
‘* You'll not have to wait so long.” Is ita gox 
idea to suggest that the waits in his establish- 
ment are uncomfortably long ? 


THE Grocery World reprints the following ad- 


vertisement, printed on a postal card, and sen: 


by a correspondent for criticism : 


If You Love Good Cheese 


As probably you do, for nearly every: | 


body does, listen: This week we re- 
ceive a large consignment of fire 
Jersey cheese that will turn you into 
a cheese-fiend, if you are not now. I 
comes from one of the clean dairies 
for which New Jersey is famous; is 
made by farmers’ wives, not in a fac- 
tory, and you must have some of it. 


WILLOW & HURST, Grocers, 
Pine and Mill. 


Says the editor: 
This is a good advertising idea, as we have 


stated regarding the use of postal cards before. | 


Our correspondents state that every week they 
send several hundred of these direct to the most 
desirable people of the town, and that they 
never fail to receive excellent returns, not only 
in the way of large increase in the trade on the 
article boomed, but also in an increase of per- 
manent custom. That fact alone renders the 
expression of an opinion superfluous, for any 
mode of advertising that will draw new, per- 
manent trade is good. 


A SIXTH avenue establishment devoted to the 
sale of a certain (or #m certain?) cure-all, has 
each of its two windows filled with a pyramid of 
large paper-covered bottles. Across one win- 
dow stretches a sign which informs us that ‘ All 
require some of this,” while in the other window 
another sign reads ‘‘Some require all of this "— 
and we pass on wondering in what condition a 
man must be who requires ‘‘all"’ of it—say three 
or four dozen quart bottles, at a rough estimate. 


| 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


at the rushing times we are having this 
summer. But they all agree that the 
times are moving, and that we are moving with 


’ 


em. 


> VERYBODY I speak with seems‘surprised 





TuIs is very pleasant. I know of nothing 
better than rushing times—except the checks 
that come in after the work is done. 





EVERYBODY is preparing for a big business in 
the fall, and everybody believes that they are 
going to get it. 





WE have been told by the financiers that large 
crops will be necessary to handle a large volume 
of business, and here we are going to havecrops 
hitherto unheard of in the history of our country. 





THE West will be a good country to advertise 
in this fall. Not that the East isn’t just as good. 
Oh! no! of course—nothing to say against the 
East—but then. 





WE have been having an amusing little tiff 
between Siegel, Cooper & Co. and the new 
‘‘ Retailers of Everthing,” A. M. Rothschild & 
Co. 





THE ‘‘ Leader” was one of the large depart- 
ment stores, started a few years ago and owned 
by Dernburg, Glick & Horner. The owners 
went bankrupt and sold the stock, or so it was 
understood, to Siegel, Cooper & Co. 





A DAY or so later out came an advertisement 
of A. M. Rothschild & Co., reproduced herewith, 
marked No. I, and the next day out came adver- 
tisement No. 2 of Siegel, Cooper & Co., and Mars 
and Mercury gnashed their teeth. Thenext day 
A. M. Rothschild published two affidavits show- 
ing that they had purchased the stock of carpets 
and shoes formerly in the Leader (but owned by 
some outside firm), and the ‘' Big Store,” i.e., 
Siegel, Cooper & Co., published an affidavit say- 
ing that if the other fellows were not dealing in 
taradiddles, they were at any rate prevaricators 
of the deepest dye, as, unless one read between 





The New Store with its Eyes Ever Open for an | 
Opportunity to benefit the Carpet and Shoe | 
Buyers of Chicago 


Have Purchased 
The Entire Stock 


Fermerty ta 


THE LEADER) 


At a Mere Trifle of Its | 
Original Cost! 


When we co on a huat for bargatas we caty take ssch goods as are really | 
bargalas, such goods as we can sell at a price that will make : 


them really se inducement for people to buy. Goods which are sold at I 
excessive prices have ne laducements for as. . 


Here We Have the Best 


Of Goods Bought Cheap Enough 


To Be Sold for a Song. 


THE GREAT SALE 


The Greatest Sale Chicago Has Yet Had, 
Begins Thursday, July 1th, 
————— At 9 a. Mw 


Watch for it! Walt for It! Come, to It! j 


Come expecting (0 reap a rich harvest of great 
values sold at a marveleassly jasigeificant price. 








the lines, one would read the display type to say 
that A. M. R. & Co. had purchased the entire 
stock, etc. 





AND still the world goes round, and the ‘‘ wim- 
min folks” keep pace with it, hunting ‘‘ bar- 
gains.” 





H. H. KOHLsAAT of the 7 imes-Hera/d made an 
offer of $5,000 a year for three years to the 
Christian Endeavorers if they would locate in 
Chicago. The offer was promptly declined with 
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NOTICE! 


Is hereby given to the world at large, and to the people af 
Chicago in particular, that the EV7/RE STOCK of 





Formerly owned by 


— all the Merchandise, Fixtures, Horses and Wagons, 
Machinery and all—nothing* excluded—has_ been bought 
and paid for and is now the sole property of 


a 


We deem this notice necessary on account of a misleading 
advertisement in yesterday's papers by a house not far 
from “The Big Store” which would steal our thunder. We 
give these and other people due notice hereby that if they 
monkey with “The Big Store” they run up against a 
buzz-saw. 





The few carpets above John T. Shayne’s, adjoining The 
Leader, were sof owned by Dernburg, Glick & Horner, 
and the price’ asked us for them by the owners—don’t know 
their name or names—/00 cents on the dollar—we couldn't 
see. No,not much. Any house which says thatit has bought 
any part or parcel of The Leader stock lies. That's plain 
English, but we never were afraid of stating facts. We 
are not in the habit of giving our check for more than a 
quarter of a million for a stock and let some one else take 
the merchandise. Not on your life. 


The disposition, to be made of “The “Leader” stock 
will be announced in a day or so. . 


the remark that it was ‘‘just like Chicago.” But 
just the same it wasn’t a bad advertisement for 
Mr. Kohlsaat. 





THE 7ribune said it wasall Mr. Kohlsaat’s 
fault that the C. E. decided not to come to Chi- 
cago. I suppose it never occurred to them to 
come to Chicago anyhow, whether they refused 
Kohlsaat’s offer or not. 





I saw something novel to me the other day. 
In the window of the ‘‘ Big Store’ stood a’darkey 
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with a big tub full of soap suds. Some egg- 
beater arrangement was fixed in it so that he 
could beat the suds continually, and a mountain 
of lather rose up outside of the tub about two 
feet high, standing on its own bottom, so to 
speak. 





Ir the engraving editor of this paper doesn’t 
look out, he and I will be at outs before long. 
When I say in my letter ‘‘ I reproduce such and 
such an advertisement,” why doesn’t he do it, 
instead of leaving it obviously out just out of 
natural maliciousness, as he did with two of my 
advertisements inthe July number? Mr. En- 
graver, look out, we may meet in the sweet by 
and by! 





I REPRODUCE (that is, I hope I do) two shoe 
advertisements of local dealers clipped from the 
dailies. Will anyone please tell me what 
‘‘grouchy” is? ‘‘ Bring them troublesome feet, 
etc.,” is about the best thing I have seen for 
quite awhile. I hope ‘‘them” were brought. 





=lookKers. 


Ain't they ? 
Turn your big toe upwards end the ecole 
vends with it. 


Avola stt®l-as-e-beard shees and stop 
Deing grouchy. Make a bee-line usward 
Readable 


for falt-ef-case, sheaso 


$3.00 will do it— 


fa all shapes of toes—tn all kinds of 
leather—in all sizes—and widths to fit the 
qrouchiest man in town. 

Bring them troublesome feet to-morrow 


to 
Burt-Graham’s, 
210 State Street, 
(Qa@r” 2 secoads below Adams. 
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To the anxious 
inquirer in last 
month’s paper I 
would say that the 
only ‘‘ mettle” that 
goes in Chicago is 
pure, ungilded 
steel. Our steel 
sky-scrapers scrape 
the skies. 








Make Your Feet Glad. 


In order to be thoroughly comfortable 
and stylish you should have 


Selz Royal Blue 
$4.00 Shoes. 


I HAVE received 
from Lord & 
Thomas one of 

the handsomest ad- 

Siz months of wear ry pa. vertising books I 

SOLD BY STREET Estx, 

134 State-st. = == 68-7e Medisea-ee. have seen for a 

Mail Orders “Prowptly Viltea , . 

long while. It is 

entitled ‘‘ America’s Magazines" and purports 

to be a catalogue of magazines with their place 

of publication and circulation. It is printed on 

heavy hand-made paper with dtckle edge, 

printed in the old style with special initials and 

set up in Jenson. It is well done and well car- 
ried out. 








I HAVE also received from Mr. Wheatley an 
eight-page booklet in the same style on imported 
hand-made paper (also set up in Jenson old 
style, with elegantly designed cover plate and 
borders), entitled ‘‘ Help Worth Having.” I only 
mention it because they both came out at the 
same time and are both good specimens of what 
can be done in Chicago in the lines of designing, 
engraving, printing—and advertising. 





THERE was a young lady named Ellen, 
Who was very good at smellin’; 

She said to her beau, quit cigarettes or go, 
But he stayed and smoked a Queen Helen. 





THIs is another ‘‘ jangle.” 


THE historic Palmer House has reduced its 
rates from $4 a day to $2.50, with ‘‘ lodging” 
at 75 cents a night. 





THE reason given is ‘‘hard times." 
this should be spelt ‘‘ com-pe-ti-tion.”’ 


I expect 
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THE Richelieu has made an assignment. It 
was known as (the swell hotel for a long time, 
and was supposed to have the finest cellar in the 
West. 





SINCE the assignment the management say 
they are doing a larger business than they were 
doing before. E. A. WHEATLEY. 

CHICAGO, July 25, 1895. 





WE clip the following from a Philadelphia 
newspaper: 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, of the /adtes’ Home 
Journal, was the purchaser of the three valuable 
properties mentioned yesterday as having been 
recently sold at the northwest corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets. Mr. Curtis says that the 
building referred to as likely to be erected on 
the site next year may be even more than ten 
stories in height, and that the property was not 
bought by a syndicate with the view of erecting 
an office building thereon, but by himself for the 
extensive business of the Ladies’ Home Journa 
and Curtis Publishing Company exclusively, and 
not for the purposes of rental. 





Mr. H. C. HALL, the well-known advertising 
agent in Detroit, is about to make some changes 
looking toward an enlargement of his business. 
He has disposed of his interest in the Standard 
Publishing Company and also of his interest in 
the advertising departments of the Christian 


Standard, Lookout and Standard Bible Lesson 
Quarterly to Mr. H. L. Simmons. 
At present he is managing the Christian 


Guide, of Louisville, Ky., but is arranging to 
represent some other leading religious papers. 

Mr. Hall has fully regained his health, and, 
as he is deservedly popular, will doubtless soon 
create a desirable and lucrative business, 





Mr. H. B. WHITMAN, after some seven years’ 
continuous service as Western advertising man- 
ager for Orange Judd Co. and The Phelps Pub- 
lishing Company, has now severed his connec- 
tion, and has assumed the management of the 
advertising department of Agricultural Epitomist, 
published at Indianopolis. 


T has generally been considered among the 
outside public that the small want business in 
the daily press was one of the chief sources of 

its revenue. Certainly the AHerald and the 
World have always led us so to believe, but now 
comes along another publisher who proposes to 
give away what the other people find their most 
profitable item. Truly the mysteries of the 
publishing business are past finding out Many 
startling changes will doubtless be made in the 
New York J/orning Jourual, now that it has be- 
come the property of Mr. John R. McLean, but 
this innovation threatens to be the most start- 
ling. 

But Mr. McLean is a man of considerable 
business acumen and is not likely to miss his 
mark very often. As the proprietor of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer he has demonstrated his 
entire ability as a publisher, editor and business 
man. He has doubled the price of the Journal, 
doubled its size and made it very similar to his 
first love in Cincinnati. Its typographical 
make-up is very much the same, and the won- 
derful Gath correspondence, always a feature in 
the Lnquirer, is likewise a feature of the 
Journal, 





THERE are two features in journalism, just 
now, which, while not new, are yet worthy of 
note. One is the preponderance of the Sunday 
issue, and the other the large, very large, 
increase in foreign news. 

The Sunday paper nowadays is worth more, 





RANDOM 
U NOTES. 






in a publishing sense, than almost all the rest of 
the week put together. That isto say, there is 
more money carried in it. All the great dry 
goods houses save their largest ads and biggest 
offers for Sunday. It is almost pitiable to look 
at Monday’s column. So long as the larger cir- 
culation of Sunday remains assured there is no 
harm done. But a factor which must be taken 
into consideration in this connection is the bicycle. 
He and she have already made their absence 
felt. What it will be in the future no one can 
foresee. But the fact cannot be denied that in 
the large cities the addition of the bicycle is not 
calculated to increase the spread of the Sunday 


paper. 





THE late election in England received more 
consideration in the American papers than any 
other foreign event since the Franco-Prussian 
War. The names of the candidates, together 
with their districts, was reported in very much 
the same detail as in one of our local elections. 
Of course so important an event was sure to get 
more or less prominence, but no one was pre- 
pared for any such minuteness as was actually 
given. It was only the other day that our 
gifted friend Pixley, of the Argonaut, was sneer- 
ing at the importance attached to English news 
by American editors. He laid it all to the 
example of Mr. Bennett, who, he claims, has 
lived so much abroad that he has come to regard 
London and Paris as the center of the Universe. 
Pixley was afraid we were in danger of losing 
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our Americanism; pointed with pride to the 
newspapers of Chicago (this city, by the way, is 
Pixley’s ideal—think of it!), which he says rarely 
contain anything but local matter. A statement 
by the way wholly at variance with the facts. 

The true significance of the matter is to be 
found in the growing importance of the English- 
speaking people throughout the world. What- 
ever transpires in English-speaking countries, 
whether here or abroad, possesses a keener 
interest for all other nations than ever before in 
the history of the world. It is only a question 
of time before the universal tongue will be Eng- 
lish, and noeditor in his sane senses will pro- 
hibit English news from appearing in his paper. 
It is unfortunate that the Irish vote prevents the 
expression of a more cordial feeling between 
England and the United States; but the irrepres- 
sible Mick got it in the neck last week in Eng- 
land the same as he got it in New York last fall, 
and perhaps these long cables are the natural 
result of a long, pent-up emotion finding vent for 
itself at last. 





The following letter practically explains itself. 
It is a striking manifestation of that local pride 
which will yet make Cripple Creek famous: 
Fivcaycns CrippLce CREEK, Colo., May 4, 1895. 

Messigurs: Some time ago one of your agents unloaded 
your Cyclopedia of Names on me at Pueblo with the assur- 
ance that it was a way up and modern publication. I have 
received the book and don’t agree with him, for the reason 
that while such Jim Crow and tin horn towns as Abelene, 
Kans., and Grinnell, Iowa are mentioned in the work I 
fail to find any reference to this city or district of Cripple 
Creek. Consequently I am disgust with the book and 
although have put up $2 to bind the sale would as soon 
let that go and not own such a book which is so lacking as 
to omit any reference to this city or district. Now then 
for the benefit of your compiler I want to say for the infor- 
mation of his jags that the city and mining district of Crip- 
ple Creek are located on the southwest slope of Pike’s 
Peak. Four years ago the population was about fen. To- 
day the souls inhabiting the city of Cripple Creek number 
at least fen thousand and in the entire district there are at 
least twenty thousand souls not counting about five hun- 
dred coyotes in human shape who are in the chattel mort- 
gage business and consequently don’t trot in the souls 
class. 

The Rio Grande and Santa Fe roads are completed into 
the camp and his jags is further informed that as a slight 
indicatioa of the importance of this camp as a wealth pro- 
ducer that one mine known as the Independent, and it is 
dam well named, produced over half a million dollars profit 
for the four months just gone for the lucky cuss who owns 
it to-wit, old man Stratton, who has just gone in a special 
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Pullman to California. Then the Portland is producing at 
the rate of a million a year. Recollect this is a gold camp 
strictly and produces no silver and I don’t see why the 
hell your statistick prospector omitted to mention the great 
camp of Cripple Creek which lies on the west side of 
Pike’s Peak and not on the east side of the range which 
was prospected by suckers for forty years. 

It strikes me as dam curious that this camp which will 
positively produce more gold in 1895 than can be produced 
in all California should get lost in the shuffle by your com- 
piler. You may doubt these figures, but if you do it will 
be because you are not posted. No I don’t want the book 
since it don’t mention Cripple Creek and your agent can 
take the $2 as his rake off and take his little book back. 

I am sorry to have to do this because I have always con- 
sidered your house a good one but am compelled to say 
that in my Honest opinion your compiler is not well onto 
his job, in fact he aint worth a dam. Let me hear from 
you by return mail what you propose to do about it. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) N. E. G. 





SELMA, Ala., has been diverted tor some 
weeks past by the warfare being carried on 
between two of its storekeepers. One of these 
enterprising merchants, it seems, introduced 
the custom of presenting to each buyer a small 
amount of cake or candy. His competitor, not 
to be outdone, announced that he would serve 
all customers with lemonade. This was the be- 
ginning of the trouble ; following came offers, 
first from one and then from the other, of 
cigars, ice-cream, sandwiches, free lunches, etc., 
until at last one merchant treated the citizens of 
Selma to a free barbecue, serving up three car- 
casses of beef and a hundred loaves of bread. 
His rival has not been heard from since, but is 
probably busily engaged in scratching his head 
and thinking up ‘‘a real hard one” by way of 
getting even. 





THE proprietors of Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment have built a steam yacht of goodly pro- 
portions, which is cruising along the coast of 
New England. The yacht is called the ‘‘ Ano- 
dyne,” and, needless to say, bears the liniment 
advertisement in prominent positions. 





THE first intimation of the new management 
now in charge of the Chicago 7imes-Herald is 
the award of prizes to the motor carriage mak- 
ing the best time between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee. This is a duplication of the Paris scheme, 
which certainly attracted widespread attention. 
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THERE is a Department of Criticism in 
Printer's Ink which occupies about the same 
position to advertising as Ruskin’s criticisms do 
to art—only more so. We quote from a recent 
issue the following choice specimen: 


Detroit, Mich., June 30, 1895. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates: 


In your Department of Criticism in Printer’s nk youask 
** advertisers everywheere’”’ to send matter for criticism. 

I'm one of ’em, and inclosed you will find an ad. I have 
been paying for, but think it is still open for criticism. 

I hate to ask of a stranger ‘‘ something for nothing,’’ but 
you say you will criticise freely—so go ahead. 

The page is taken from the June Cextury. The returns 
therefrom have been the least (by far) of any magazine 
(considering the cost) we have ever had itin. I lay it to 
the fact of its arrangement on the page—kitter-cornerwise 
with two black ads.—these black fellows overshadowing it. 
What do you think ? Yours truly, 

C. Henri Leonarp. 

The remarks of our learned contemporary in 
a vain attempt to explain why the advertise- 
ment didn't pay in the Century are doubtless 
well meant, and we hope have afforded much 
profit and no little consolation to Mr. Leonard. 

At the same time much valuable effort and 
some possibly valuable space might have been 
saved if Mr. Bates had simply replied to Mr. 
Leonard that the advertisement which he sends 
never appeared in the Century, and that Mr. 
Leonard could never hope to make a successful 
advertiser if he didn’t know in which periodicals 
his ads. really did appear. 

Even a Department of Criticism is the better 
for being edited with something besides a meat 
ax. 





IF aman must criticise advertising in August 
no one will deny him the privilege of either 
finding undue fault or passing over the defects 
which in an ordinary month would call for the 
severest strictures. The importance of summer 
advertising is becoming more and more under- 
stood, and it is no longer merely a routine duty 
that must be performed to keep the contract 
open. Yet so prone are we all to shirk business 
in August that the reviewer himself feels its in- 
fluence. A sad confession to make when con- 
fronted with the seventy-two or more pages 
spread open for our delectation by the principal 
magazines, and which represents the result of 
pretty hard work on the part of somebody. 





THE August Munsey in an advertising sense 
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reflects great credit on the management. It 
would be difficult to gather together in an 
periodical a more representative gathering o 
solid business houses than are represented in 
this particular number. No better evidence 
of the growth of circulation can be attested than 
by the increase in advertising; and a point much 
in favorof Munsey’s isthe large amount of new 
business which appears in their columns. There 
is also a manifest disposition to improve the 
makeup of the different pages and to curtaii 
anything that might be open to _ criticism. 
The scheme of having coated paper in front 
and regular super in the back is evidently an 
idea that is finding favor with advertisers shrewd 
enough to appreciate the fact that valuable space 
ought not to be wasted by poor printing. The 
Search Light full page is a striking ad. and very 
timely. Pear’s Soap have also a page which is 
not quite up to their usual happy effects. Vel- 
vet Skin Soap, Regal Shoe, Reed & Barton all 
occupy half pages toadvantage. The Haircloth 
half page is poorly arranged and does not ap- 
proach the other Interlining Cloth people by any 
means. Fibre Chamois seem to understand what 
is needed better than almost any of the others. 
The patent medicine men, who are always 
bitterly complaining of imitators, ought to de- 
rive some comfort from the fact that ‘‘ there are 
others.” S.,H. & M., Christy Knives, Pearline, 
DeLong Hook and Eyes, Fibre Chamois, and 
many others, are all constantly warning the pub- 
lic to beware of imitators. It would be interest- 
ing to know just how much money ts lost every 
year to the advertiser by the obsequious clerk 
with his little song and dance entitled ‘‘ Here Is 
Something Just as Good.”’ 

But to return to our subject. There are any 
number of full pages inthe back part of Afwn- 
sey's, all more or less interesting. Lowney’s 
Chocolates are not bad and Pyle’s Woman in the 
Moon, with its accompanying monologue on Eve 
and the Garden, is just a trifle short of being 
truly great. Copco Soap hasa good page in the 
Queen's Lace Handkerchief, and Fairbanks’ Cot- 
tolene, on the reverse of the sheet, is of the 
practical order much affected by our Quaker 
friends, who like to do things by brute force oc- 
casionally. The more one sees of this colored 
sheet of Fairbanks’ the more one is impressed 
by it. Yale Mixture hasa pretty quarter page, 
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ONT BLOW 


OUT YOUR LAMP 





ERHAPS you think the question of Lamp Burners 
has been settled for all time If so, you haven't 

seen the Eagle Burners with Boland Automatic 
Extinguisher. This ts the only practical automatic 


extinguisher ever invented. You can turn out the 
~S\. light as easily as you do gas. It's all in that 


\. piece of brass you see in the cut It falls 
xX ‘\ with the wick and out goes the light No 
\ smoke, no odor, and 


absolutely non . explo- 





sive. It keeps the wick from 
crusting and the oil from evapo 
rating, also gives one - third 
more light. 
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‘BURNER COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 
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and Anheuser-Busch has a very charming dam- 
sel taking 1a nightcap. Brother Kraemer has 
stirred up a rival to No-To-Bac in Narcoti Cure, 
who take up a full page. The Cleveland Bak- 
ing Powder sketch is good, but not up to the one 
in last month’s Harper, which we think is en- 
titled to honorable mention as the star of the 
month. 

The American Burner Company, of Provi- 
dence, a newcomer in the field, are getting some 
good ideas into their work. We take a half page 
from Scribner's. The Spencerian Pen people 
have a pretty good-looking sketch, but some 
execrable poetry. It is too much to expect 
possibly that art and literature should both be 
perfect in August. The Pairpoint Manufactur- 
ing Company appear with a very pertinent want 
in their fruit fork. There is nothing like being 
seasonable in your announcement. We can’t 
all be like the Western saloon-keeper who opened 
a gin mill where there wasn’t one within twenty 
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Office Use, Home Use, 
the altogether satisfactory pen rs the 


Spencerian Pen 


Sample Meta! Bus, containing 12 selected pens, sent postpaid on receipt of 6¢. in stamps 
THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 450 Breome Street, New Yor’ 

























feet of him on either side. He madea great to 
do about a ‘‘ Long-Felt Want Supplied” in his 
announcements, and thus won the grateful sup- 
port of the community. Most of us have com- 
petition to burn, so to speak, but being season- 
able is always a step in the direction of over- 
coming it. Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. adver- 
tise a Solid Beauty, which is a novelty of some 
kind in silverware. It might not be a bad idea 
for the firm with the long name to describe it 
next time and quote the price. People who do 
this have been known to sell some as a result. 
The Powers Regulator isa neat and tasty arrange- 
ment of type and border, but for downright re- 
pulsiveness, lack of delicacy, and everything else 
of a disagreeable nature, commend us to the 
Amolin Dress Shield. FULKERSON. 


When You take a Tramp 
on your Wheel 
You Need 
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HE photo-engraving business heretofore 
conducted by Mr. H. C. Brown at 80 Fifth 
avenue has been sold by him to a new 

firm composed of Mr. I. M. Van Ness and Mr. 
H. Littlejohn. 

Mr. Van Ness is a well-known wood engraver, 
and enjoys an enviable reputation among the 
trade. He thoroughly understands the technical 
side of the business, and will have personal 
supervision of the manufacturing department. 
His skill as a wood engraver will be of great 
value in the finishing of half-tones, and pub- 
lishers will be able to rely on getting the best 
work obtainable. 

Mr. Littlejohn is widely known as the former 
secretary of the Scoville & Adams Co., manufact- 
urers of photographic materials, and is a gen- 
tleman of excellent business capacity. He has 
a wide acquaintance among business men 
generally, and is deservedly popular with all 
who come in contact with him. He will look 
after the business department of the new firm, 
The combination is a strong one and will doubt 
less command a large share of the downtown 
business, to say nothing of the uptown. They 
are conveniently located and are well equipped 
to care for their customers’ interests. The 
location is in the heart of the Fifth avenue pub- 
lishing district, one door below Fourteenth 
street. 

In disposing of this business Mr. Brown has 
issued a circular bespeaking the good will and 
patronage of his old customers for the new firm. 
He has also removed to 156 Fifth avenue, corner 
Twentieth street, in the Presbyterian Building, 
and will hereafter devote himself exclusively to 
the business of preparing advertising sketches 
and pushing the fortunes of ART IN ADVERTISING. 
The change will enable him to give more time to 
the latter and take up some long deferred work 
in connection with the same. 





SAYs a Washington correspondent : 

I was walking up F street with Dr. Bedloe, the well- 
known Philadelphia wit and raconteur, the other evening. 
He said he was going after a florist. I told him there were 
two nearer than the one he was looking for. 

‘* IT am seeking this man,"’ said the Doctor, ‘* because he 
advertises in the newspapers.” 

‘* Cheap flowers? ’”’ 

‘Not at all; because the man who advertises in the 
newspapers is always up to the times, and he 1s easier to 
deal with. You laugh, but I'll tell you itis a fact. I have 
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studied this overand I know from personal experience. 
For the last few years of my life I've made it a rule never 
to deal with any business man who doesn’t advertise. I 
wanted same flowers to send off in a box by mail, and I 
looked in the paper this morning for the advertisement of a 
florist. Now, you see, he wants to deal with me—else he 
wouldn’t put that in the papers. I con’t know any of the 
places here; but the rule is a good one, and I'll bet you 
anything you say that 1 can get what I want at this place 
and get it cheaper than anywhere else, or at any flower 
place that keeps its name out of the newspapers. The 
business man that doesn’t advertise almost invariably 
cheated me, on the theory, I presume, that I'd come there 
anyhow—or that his reputation was made and he could do 
what he pleased. I have always found such a man nar- 
row-minded, selfish, non-enterprising, penny-wise and 
pound-foolish, even if he didn’t cheat me outright. No, 
sir ; I never buy anything of him.” 


WITH the revival in business ART IN ADVER- 
TISING intends to be up to the times. We have 
in preparation a series of special issues for the 
months of September, October, November and 
December, which will be much in advance of 
anything heretofore attempted. Contributions 
on advertising topics are earnestly desired and 
will be paid for at satisfactory rates. 





THE pink slip which some of these numbers 
contain has the fatal gift of beauty. It is also 
a suggestion to remit $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 





WE would remind those who contemplate 
anything in the line of advertising sketches, 
pamphlets, booklets, etc., that we have every 
facility for the production of ideas in this line. 
We own our own plant for both color work 
and letter press printing, and do work for the 
most prominent advertisers in the country. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE. 
From the Jackson Sun, 


I desire to return thanks to all those who so 
kindly assisted in the death of my husband. 
Mrs. JOHN G. HOLDER. 





Punch, Bart., it is now, as Lord Rosebery 
has made Mr. W. Agness, its proprietor, who is 
also a picture dealer, a baronet. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING. $1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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THE advertiser with a weakness for “‘ letter- 
ing" is not so much in evidence to-day as he 
was a year or two ago—a fact which leads us to 
hope that he may eventually become altogether 
extinct. There are advertisers who take to 
‘lettering and ‘‘type’”’ as some men do to 
' checked trousers and red neckties, and the ten- 
dency, being innate, is an extremely difficult 
one to overcome. Advertisers of the above 
stamp are never, by any possibility, content to 
have their announcements set up in a simple, 
straightforward style. They yearn for variety. 
If the work is in the hands of a printer he is 
required, apparently, torunin asample of every 
sort of type in his establishment. If the ad. isto 
occupy a small space, so much the better; the 
result is a more elaborate jumble, and that’s 
what is wanted. 

But the professional letterer has the bulge on 
the printer every time. The latter is somewhat 
crippled in his efforts by the mechanical limita- 
tions of his calling. The professional letterer 
is practically unfettered; there is nothing to 
interfere with the wildest flights of his fancy, 
and in the past he has been a prime favorite with 
certain advertisers. If his popularity is on the 
wane he must accept the situation as inevitable 

The elaborately lettered design is not necessar- 
ily a poor design, but it is usually so. No adver- 
tisement is as good as it can be which presents to 
the reader any difficulty in the way of illegibil- 
ity. It should, above all things, be clean-cut 
and easily read. Type, of course, is always 
easier to read, even in an elaborate ‘‘ mixture,” 
than is fancy lettering. The advertisement 
reproduced herewith is a good example of the 
latter. This announcement has confronted me 
each week, for I couldn’t say how many weeks, 
on an advertising page of a certain weekly. At 
a glance I invariably ‘‘took in” every ad. on 
the same page with this one, and knew what 
they were all about, but the lettered design 
repelled my interest because it looked like hard 
readin’;and I donot know yet what matter it con- 
tains, except at the top and bottom. The mid- 
dle part is an unexplored country, and the 
whole make-up is calculated to make one’s head 
swim. 


. 





The Trade Monthly treats its patrons to a very 
artistic midsummer cover design. 
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Grasset, the designer of colored posters, has 
been commissioned by M. Debon, Minister of 
posts and telegraphs, to make designs for the new 
French postage stamps, since none of those sub- 
mitted in the competitive examination would do. 





In European countries there is occasionally 
something new in church advertising : 

‘*A Capuchin friar in the south of France 
named Father Joseph has been in the habit of 
firing off a cannon to attract congregations. The 
cannon blew up recently, killing a man some 
distance off, and the friar was fined 200 francs 
for ‘‘ homicide through imprudence.” 





AN enterprising grocery firm of Philadelphia 
advertises during the outing season, two picnic 
baskets—one at $2 and the other $3—and 
gives a list, a very tempting list, of their re- 
spective contents. This is a good idea. 





pany, of New York, are about to undergo a 

reorganization. The ultimate result will be 
to effect a material reduction in the capital stock, 
which in its present shape is too heavy a tax on 
the earning capacity. This company, it will be 
remembered, was organized in 1892 for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the business of the following 
well-known lithographic firms, which were at 
that time acting independently and conducting 
separate establishments : 

The Knapp Company. 

Donaldson Bros. 

Schumacher & Ettlinger. 

Lindner, Eddy & Claus. 

G. H. Buek & Co. 

* Heppenheimer & Co. 

George S. Harris & Sons. 

The preferred stock was supposed to earn 8 per 
cent., and the common whatever was left over. 
The dividends on the preferred stock have stead- 
ily declined, the last being at the rate of 4 per 
cent. The common has never paid anything. 
The stock was never listed, but the preferred 
was originally sold at par. The reorganization 
provides for a scaling down of the capital stock, 
and the probabilities are that the new issue will 
show a reduction of about 40 percent. on the 
present capitalization. 

The company has contracted for the erection 
of a new building, specially constructed for its 
own use, to be erected on the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Nineteenth street. The lease runs 
for twenty-one years at an annual rental of 
$75,000. This concentration of its plant, now 
scattered throughout this city and Philadelphia, 
will undoubtedly effect a considerable saving in 
manufacturing expenses and will do much toward 
building up a success. The period of depression, 
which commenced almost contemporaneously 
with the formation of the company and the pur- 
chase of 7ru‘h, unquesitonably had much to do 
with the failure to make a satisfactory showing 


TT: affairs of the American Lithograph Com- 


though 
which prudence should have averted. 

Still this experiment demonstrates beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that no combination can be a 
success which does not practically control the 


the overcapitalization was an error 


output of its line of manufacture. We question 
whether any one of these firms would not have 
done better alone than in the combine. At least 
as well. The great saving is not the possible 
thing it seems in theory. There is a loss of in- 
dividuality which must be taken into account. 
Then there is the natural reluctance of custom- 
ers to deal with acompany from whom they con- 
ceive they have much to fear and nothing to 
gain. This may be a silly and altogether un- 
reasonable prejudice, but it exists and will not 
down. It must be taken into the final reckoning. 
And the outside competition derives an added 
stimulus from all these circumstances. 

It would be a very nice thing if the new com- 
pany could start without the 7ru¢h handicap. 
This paper could probably be sold for something. 
or else given away. The puritanical horror of 
the Tenderloin district which afflicts the present 
management and which keeps 7rx#?#f in the dol- 
drums, is a striking manifestation of how the 
world loves to be humbugged. Thecurses of the 
unregenerate who lose 4o per cent. of their 
stock will scarcely be heard above the din of the 
sanctified who applaud the present righteous 
course of the reclaimed Trilby. Praise God 
Bare Bones, Increase Mather, John Alden and 
Priscilla are great people and know how to frame 
a game to beat the band. 





WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON, who illustrated the 
‘* Garfield” edition of ‘‘ Ben Bur” for the Har- 
pers, and also their editions of ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth” and ‘‘ Hypatia,” and who was 
recently connected with the Gallison & Hobron 
Co., of New York, became the art editor of The 
Ladtes’ Home Journal on June 1. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


HE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 
NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. INGacts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 
YNN ITEM. 18,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. 


Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECT OR, achrow cones the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


THE DISPATCH, Chicago’s brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
a a Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 


MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 








COLORADO.— Denver. 


HE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ** Largest 
circulation in Colorado.”’ 


CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 


TEXAS.—Houston. 


H OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bidg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


ALBANY N. Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


T E HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 
ers. §1.00a vear. Send for copy and rates. 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., B’way Chambers St., N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadel phia. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 

aA hese families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
urches. 


TABLE TALK, circulation 23,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 





HE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over %5,000 


copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 
OHIO.—Columbus. 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. 





THE NEWS SERIES—the ‘‘Court Journals of American Health and Pleasure Resorts.”’ 
Publisher, Utica, N. Y. 


PRINTING INKS—Best in the world. Carmines, 12 
cents an ounce; best Job and Cut Black ever known, 
$1.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world began, 
4cents a pound. Illustrated price list free on_application 
Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printer’s Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St , New York. 


Agencies Wanted. 





An old established firm of Advertising Agents 
and Contractors in the City of London, England, 
doing business with the leading advertisers of 
the United Kingdom, are open to accept sole 
agencies for the United Kingdom for Embossed 
Steel or Enameled Iron goods, which are suit- 
able for large advertisers or any novelty in the 
advertising line for inside or outdoor exhibi- 
tion. Apply by letter in first instance to 


C. A. H., Room 25, Times Building, New York. 
Advertising Experts. 


‘* The best papers pay best.’” Write Parvin’s ADVER- 
TIsInG AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 





Frank G. Barry, 
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@he Mayflower 


$1.00 per Agate line Average Circulation, 160,000 copies 
per month 








The September number will be a Special one; 
over 200,000 circuiation. No extra 
charge for space. Forms close August 15 


FRANK MASON, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Floral Park, NEW YORK 


‘WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 


WE want some desirable 
contributions for which 

! we will pay fair prices. 

E. L. SYLVESTER, Editor, 


Art in Advertising Co. 
| 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Reliable Dealing Careful Service. 
LOW ESTIMATES. 





‘*LA DELICATESSE,” a Confection in aa If you do not know what it is send ro cents to ‘La Deticatgsse”’ 
Company, Herkimer, N. Y., for a sample jar 
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T IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
jifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year in advance. 

All the cuts used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. | 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 
ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 


$0 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Best Line 
Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 
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South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
232 CLarnK STREET, = ericaas: 
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“2 Eight 
as Business 
Bringers 


The Special Reason : Old Advertisers © 
\ 
( 








shrewd men who intend to get their 
money’s worth when they advertise, 
have learned from experience that 
four things essential to profitable 
advertising are found in 


why a general advertiser should con- 
sider these papers is in the fact that 
they are the only papers, with one 
exception, published here for their 
denominations, and that they have 
exclusive control. ) 
The field is rich with families able Che Sunday School Cines 
to buy what they want. Published 
from 19 to 74 years, they offer the 
best indorsed way to reach religious 
homes in this rich field. 


1. A large, truthfully stated circulation. 

2. A character which gives the papera 
firm hold upon its readers, 

3. A guaranty to its readers as to the 
kind of advertisements admitted. 





Put pee 4. A just and reasonable advertising 


Lutheran Observer 


Them Presbyterian Journal rate. 


Your | Eplscopal Recorder = PRESENT PAID ISSUE 
List | Christian Instructor OVER 158,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


Christian Recorder 


ee ee _ 





High-class circulation for less than one-half 
Write to us for fuller particulars. cent per line for 1,000 copies issued. 


Write to us for fuller particulars. 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila. 








Religious Press 
Association 
Phila. 





HOME OFFICE: Cy. 


~ Li 
Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York 


E. B. HARPER, President 


“FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


* And when the flood arose, the stream beat wehemently upon that 
house and could not shake it, for it was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE—COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MuTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
tne Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 
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PER CENT. MILLION 

DIVIDEND eri DOLLARS 

SAVED IN Wy eB st a SAVED IN 

PREMIUMS Bice © OE PREMIUMS 

DL 
“4 bird tn hand ts worth two tn “SEs ji . -#t sigs “4 édird in hand ts worth two tn 
the bush." = NS Se the bush.” 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over ‘ : ; ; : ; : ; ‘ : A 98,000 
interest Income, annually, exceeds : : ; ‘ ; ; : : : $135,000 
Bi-flonthly Income exceeds ‘ , 3 : : ; : ‘ §0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds : F ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘ : : : é : : ; ; : . - 21,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over , ‘ : j ‘ ; ; ‘ : ‘ 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds : 3 - - ‘ , ; ; ; 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the .Wanaeers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 





THE WINTHROP PRES&, 32-34 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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CH/CAGO 248 WABASH AVE. 


The GREAT GUNNING syYSTEN oF 


DISPLAY FORCE 
insures PERMANENT PUBLICITY 


No other of the operative elements in advertising enters into the above, but it has produced a ba profound 
impression upon certain huge populations probably than any display advertising that was ever don 


All recent advertising proves the omnipotence of simon-pure display ees 
No agency or influence exists which presents such impressive effects as ‘ ‘THE GUNNING’’ System throughout 


The R. J. Gunning Co. 


Executive Offices CHICAGO General Contractors in Permanent Outdoor Display 
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‘ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








HE man you tried to see last month is now 
at his desk. 





Ir the coming ‘‘boom” is loud enough to 
drown the shriek of the ‘‘ Expert” we shall all 
be grateful. 





Wuat’s the use of telling a man that he ought 
to advertise ? If his common sense doesn’t teach 
him as much, nowadays, he oughtn’t to be in 
business. 





THE booklet, as used for advertising pur- 
poses, is having a great run of popularity, and 
some ofthe recent achievements in this direc- 
tion are extremely beautiful and attractive; so 
much so that even the eye of the advertising 
editor, wearied with much looking at ‘‘ Star 
ads.,” is brightened and rested by the sight of 
these charming productions. There is one 
thing to be said of the later-day booklet which 
is much in its favor—and that is, it doesn’t end 
its career in the waste basket. It takes a hard- 
ened editor, indeed, to throw one of the pretty 


things away, and nowadays he is observed 
putting it by in his desk for future reference, or 
into his pocket to carry home with him. 





WE would like to qualify, to a certain extent, 
our recently published request for original con- 
tributions to the columns of ART IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. It is our intention, in the future, to draw 
the line very emphatically at all contributions of 
a poetical nature, and we most earnestly request 
that the authors of such matter will refrain from 
addressing it to the editor of this publication. 
We are not altogether unappreciative of the 
genius underlying and prompting these metrical 
effusions, nor do we doubt their value as a 
factor in the advertising world. Take, for 
instance, the following—clipped from an es- 
teemed contemporary: 


‘* Tam a little merchant, 
Who yet to wealth shall rise, 
For what J have to sell I sell, 
Because I advertise." 


The influence of this bit of crystallized wisdom 
upon the hesitating mind of the would-be adver- 
tiser is, doubtless, incalculable. And he who 
would withhold his advertising after learning 
that 

“‘ The money spent on advertising 
Is like ‘ bread upon the waters,’ 
For it guarantees a sure return 
Of dollars, halves and quarters,” 


would be a foolish man, indeed. 
Then, again, take this convincing argument, 
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as illustrated by the experience of our old friend 
Simon: 
‘‘ Simple Simon went in business — 
Couldn't get along; 
‘Can’t make out at all,’ said Simon— 
‘Something surely wrong.’ 


‘* Came along a clever ad-smith, 
Opened Simon's eyes; 
Simple Simon now no longer. 
Moral: Advertise!” 


And note the concentrated wisdom of the follow- 
ing couplet: 
‘If you would know the bliss of steady trade, 
Of advertising do not be afraid.” 


We would be blind, indeed, if we failed to 
recognize their intrinsic value as corner-fillers. 
But, with all this, we have a feeling, a sort of 
conviction, as it were, that ART IN ADVERTISING 
can get along and prosper without such assist- 
ance. There will be no harm in trying, at all 
events, and if we find it uphill work we can at 
least fall back upon ‘‘ Walker’s Rhyming Dic- 
tionary” and our intelligent office boy, and turn 
out our own poetry as required. In either case 
we shall not accept any poems from outside 
sources., 


—_—_———— 


THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


DO not recollect just at present who it was 
that commended the literary style of 
Southey’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson,” because in 

reading it he did not have to notice the style at 
all, but was enabled to get at the facts and con- 
clusions of the author with the utmost ease. 
But the anecdote contains within it some lessons 
which the advertiser can take to heart. 

The best advertisers of the day deprecate 
advertisements that are, so to speak, too liter- 
ary. Like Southey, they aim rather to rivet 
the attention of the reader to the facts in the 
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advertisement, than by any mere word jugglery 
distracting it from the article advertised, and 
compelling it to dwell on how it is advertised. 
For the advertisement of to-day is not a literary 
effort, from the mere reading of which we are 
to get enjoyment. We read ‘‘ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” of Keats, for the literary pleasure there 
is in it; but we read an advertisement of Pears’ 
Soap with the intention of discovering in what 
way we would be benefited by using said soap. 
Consequently we want no vivid word-painting, 
only a succinct statement of facts. 

It is a mistake to class the advertisement as a 
species of literary effort. It resembles more the 
brief of a lawyer arguing a case. It ignores 
everything in the world except its own specialty. 
Its object is to sell goods, and the more goods it 
sells the better advertisement it is, however 
unliterary it may appear to the lovers of 
classical English. In literature much of the 
pleasure derived comes from the perfection of 
form in which it is presentedto us. We admire 
the melodious metre of Tennyson, the stately 
march of Macaulay’s sentences, the warm Creole 
word-painting of Lafcadio Hearn. But in 
advertising, the form is of little importance pro- 
vided it is the form that appeals to the popular 
mind. It is a mistake, as I have already 
remarked, to class the advertisement as a species 
of literary effort. It is an injustice to both the 
advertisement and to literature. 

But in so far as literary character implies 
clearness and terseness, a proper attention to 
grammar and syntax, advertisements should 
have literary character. Nothing is ever gained, 
it seems to me, by ignoring these. A flagrant 
error in grammar or construction may pass the 
eyes of many people; but those whose trade is 
worth most are apt to get from it an impression 
that the advertiser is uneducated and ill-bred, 
an impression that it will take dozens of good 
advertisements to dissipate. 

OsCAR HERZBERG. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


NESTLES FOOD 


HE booklet issued in the interest of Rich- 
mond’s hose supporters, waists, etc., isa 
very good piece of advertising. The com- 

bination of salmon cover and red type is not alto- 
gether artistic, but the matter of the book is excel- 
lently prepared and the half-tone illustrations well 
printed and successful in showing the workings 
of the various articles. The title is ‘‘ Hold Up.” 





THE cover design used by Klausner & Co. 
{neckwear makers) on the seventh issue of their 
new catalogue is a very neat affair. 





RICHARDSON & DELONG Bros. have issued in 
booklet form their clever ‘‘ Mother Goose"’ de- 
signs which are used in the street cars. The 
pictures and verses are bright and attractive, 
and likely to please the little ones. 





IT pays to get out a booklet that entertains the 
children. It will be kept twice as long about 
the house and be examined by a greater num- 








There is a food for babies which does not require the 
addition of cow’s milk—a food possessing especial value in 
hot weather—a food which saves thousands of lives from 
Cholera Infantum every year. It requires the addition of 
water only in preparation. Itis Meetlé’s Food. 

A sample can of Nestlé's Food will be sent on applica- 
tion. Tuos. LErMING & Co., Sole Agents, 

73 Warren St., New York. 


ber of people than would any other sort of ad- 
vertising matter. 





THE MICHIGAN STOVE COMPANY evidently be- 
lieves in the use of picture cards. A new lot 
recently received are in folder shape and very 
attractive in design. 





From the Harrisburg Foundry and Machine 
Works, of Harrisburg, Pa., we have received a 
booklet which describes what our correspond- 
ent informs us Is ‘‘the handsomest engine room 
in the world.” The engine room in question is 
that of Keith’s new theater in Boston. The 
booklet is well prepared and daintily printed, 
the illustrations being in half-tone. 





‘* THE FROTH OF FrROoTHs,” by Binner, Chicago 
and Milwaukee. This is a good-sized, twenty- 
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four page booklet devoted to the interests of the 
Binner Engraving Company and showing speci- 
mens of their work for the brewing business; a 
special department being devoted to this line of 
work. The cover, in white, shows a simple but 
striking design, which tothe uninitiated might 
suggest a sunrise or a geyser in active operation, 
but is in reality the northeast corner of a glass 
of beer with the froth on it. Many of the speci- 
men ads. are very fine. 





Mr. BINNER sends, also, a smaller booklet 
containing specimens of his work, and entitled 
‘* Modernized Advertising.”” The cover design 
is extremely attractive. 





A VERY pretty folder comes from The Balti- 
more Engraving Co. The cover design, in black 
and red, is artistic and effective. 





THE catalogue of goods issued by Daniel Low, 
silversmith, of Salem, Mass., is a very complete 
and attractive affair. 





THE ‘‘ Fall Supplement” to the catalogue of 
The Marble & Shattuck Chair Company (Bed- 


a AY —- 
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ford, Ohio) is another handsome booklet, well 
filled with pictures of some very inviting-looking 
chairs. The cover design in red, green and 
gold is very neat. 


THE GALLISON & Hosron Co., of New York, 
shows a marvel of beautiful and rapid work in 
its book for The New York Card and Paper 
Company (wall paper stainers). The size is 11 
xX I2 inches, and a number of the full-page illus- 
trations are reproduced from water color draw- 
ings of handsome interior views. With fine 
paper and printing and an artistic cover-design, 
this makes a most striking book. 





A NEAT eight-page booklet comes from the 
Werner Company, and is issued in behalf of its 
publication, Se//-Culture. The typographical 
handling is very attractive. 





TRAUTMAN, BAILEY & BLAMPEY have issued a 
handsome large lithographed card for the Pali- 
sade Mfg. Co. (Velvet Skin Soap). The design 
is striking and attractive, showing a line of 
cheerful-looking youngsters, armed with towels 
and soap, and marching evidently toward the 
bath-room. 





It is said that a London publisher once made 
ap his mind to publish a book which should 
contain no typographical errors. The following 
is the story of his experience as related by an 


exchange: 

He had his proofs corrected by his own proof-readers 
until they all assured him that there were no longer any 
errors in the text. Then he sent proofs to the universities 
and to other publishing houses offering a prize of several 
pounds sterling in cash for every typographical mistake 
that could be found. Hundreds of proofs were sent out 
in this way and many skilled proof-readers examined the 
pages in the hope of earning a prize. A few errors were 
discovered. Then all the proof sheets having been heard 
from, the publisher felt assured that his book would ap- 
pear before the public an absolutely perfect piece of com- 
position. He had the plates cast, an edition printed ar4 
bound between expensive covers—because, as a perfect 
specimen of the printers’ art, it was, of course, unique in 
literature and exceedingly valuable to bibliophiles. The 
edition sold well and was spread all over the country. The 
publisher was very much pleased with himself for having 
done something that had hitherto been considered an im- 
possibility. Then his pride had a fall, for six or eight 
months later he received a letter calling his attention to an 
error in a certain line on a certain page. Then came an- 
other letter announcing the discovery of a second error in 
this perfect book. Before the year was up four or five 
mistakes were found. 
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TOBACCO ADVERTISING. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. E. W. 


HE American Tobacco Company in its vari- 
ous branches does more advertising inthe 
aggregate than any other single institu- 

tion now in the market. This company, embrac- 
ing as it does almost all the cigarette manufac- 
turers, the largest fine smoking tobacco makers, 
snuff makers, and one of the most important plug 
tobacco factories, is in itself an outgrowth of 
advertising to a great extent, and in this com- 
pany the best results of the practice are most 
clearly defined. 

Advertising is probably most effective with 
goods which, like tobacco, can be put up in a 
package trademarked, and so prepared for the 
market as to be easily recognizable. The efforts 
of the substitutor are almost if not wholly nul- 
lified in goods of this kind. Then again the price 
seems to be largely uniform. The bulk of cigar- 
ettes are sold at 5 cents per package. Smoking 
tobacco in 2 ounce packages for 5 cents seems to 
mark the limit in cheap goods for all the makers; 
in the more expensive lines a wider latitude is 
offered for a second choice, and the dealer who 
wants to sell something ‘‘ Just as good as Yale 
Mixture” gets a chance to palm off something 
cheaper. But the rule seems to hold good 
throughout the tobacco trade that when the 
goods are once popularized the business can be 
taken away only by a competitor who does more 
advertising. Nor does the tobacco trade have 
to contend much with the cut-throat policy of 
the great department stores. The incessant war 
to break prices of established goods by these 
firms cuts a large figure in almost every other 
business. It appears occasionally in the tobacco 
trade also and is a factor to be reckoned with in 
the future. In the Western cities the tobacco 
stock in department stores has already made 
itself felt and in New York it has already secured 
a foothold. But the nature of the business will 
prevent it reaching the same formidable propor- 
tions already attained in almost every other 
branch. Fibre chamois, S. H. & M. lining and 
other dry goods suffer more for the reason that 
a certain prestige already belongs to the depart- 
ment stores from their former reputation of dry 
goods merchants. 

Yet in tobacco, as in everything else, the palm 


RUSSELL, OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY. 


MORE BATTLE AX 
PLUG TOBA. SOLD 
IN STLOUIS THAN 


ANY; SERGE BRAN 
(x ogee te 






That mau seem remarkable but it 


isnt - because, every chewer 
“knows a good thing” when he sees it. 


goes to the heaviest advertiser and the most 
persistent one. It is safe to say that more 
money in the aggregate has been spent to popu- 
larize tobacco than any other article of merchan- 
dise known. ‘Nor can any one medium claim 
special advantage over the other. For every 
million spent in lithographs another million has 
gone for newspaper work. For every million 
spent in schemes another million has gone to 
paint walls, fences and rocks, to make the 
scheme known For every million given away 
as premiums another million has gone in printed 
matter, to explain and develop the idea. Even 
with all this there is constantly employed a vast 
army of traveling men who cover every inch of 
territory and whose movements are known at 
the close of every working day. Advertisers 
who do not understand why their returns are 
not satisfactory should take a lesson from the 
American Tobacco Company, which is unusually 
successful, because it is unusually business-like 
and leaves nothing to chance. 

Talking with Mr. E. W. Russell, manager of 
the plug department, a reporter elicited the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the advertising of plug 
tobacco. 

‘It would be hard for me to say exactly what 
avenue of publicity I have found the most profit- 
able,” said Mr. Russell. ‘‘ I think in the whole 
I like newspaper work the best. We seem to 
hear more from it. Perhaps, however, that is 
by reason of the very liberal use we make of it. 





PIECE’ 


pate 


PLUG ~ FoR 


10 CENTS 


Biggest and Best 
lece of High Grade Tobacco 
ever Sold for the money 


We use asa regular standing ad. a space about 
3% deep, singlecol. But that varies. At pres- 
ent I am putting out some full pages. Theseare 
entirely different from anything we have ever 
used and contain a much longer argument than 
usual. Asarule our large advertisements con- 
tain nothing beyond the name of the goods and 
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the price. Like ‘Biggest Piece ever offered for 
Ioc , Battle Ax Plug.’ wees is strictly true, as 
our 10-cent piece weighs 5!; ozs., while the next 
largestis only 4 0zs. This point is at once recog- 
nized by tobacco chewers, who like as much for 
the money as possible. As the consumer is reluc- 
tant to be impressed we use every means at our 
command to emphasize the size of the plug and 
for that purpose we find the use of lithographed 
cards very effective. One of thesecards is packed 
in every box of goods and thoroughly distributed 
throughout the trade. We find, by this means, 
that a customer coming to the store, though he 
may not have heard of Battle Ax, is usually 
caught by the size of the piece, and the results 
prove that the lithograph does good work. 
Our consumption of these cards, usually made to 
fit the box, aggregates many hundred thousands, 
and, in addition to them, we have every known 





One of those great big 


leces of 


Battle Ax 
Plug Tobacco 


For 10 cents. 


: 
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No wonder, for the 
size of piece- quality 
and price of 


BATTLE AX 


PLUG TOBACCO 
Make it the wonder 
of the age. 


variety of hanger, poster and small stuff that is 
calculated to help. Nor do we ever confine our- 
selves to any one hard-and-fast policy. If any 
one has an idea of any kind which can be applied 
to our business we are always ready to ex- 
amine it. 

‘Sign painting, posters and outdoor display 
are methods we have occasionally gone into and 
with, I think, excellent results. But most of our 
money has gone tothe newspaper. Then comes 
the lithographer.” 

‘‘Have you any specified plan by which you 
can trace results ?” | 

‘‘Not immediately direct. But we can tell, ina 
yeneral way, by the sales in certain States, and 
the amount of advertising done there. 

‘*In planning a campaign what decides you in 
selecting territory and the papers in that terri- 
tory?” 

‘* Experience, as a general rule. 
some sections, for instance, 


There are 
where Newsboy 
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plug is sold and Battle Ax wouldn’t go at all. 
There isn’t any particular reason for it evi- 
dently. It simply just doesn’t go. We can’t 
always forsee results. If our foresight was any- 
thing like our hindsight we could save a lot of 
money every year. But it isn’t. We make our 
misses as well as our strikes.” 

‘*What do you do when you strike a miss? as 
Gilhooley would say.”’ 

‘“‘We usually try again. Change the whole 
plan maybe, or send out a change of copy. We 
do not, asa rule, abandon a field even if results 
are slow in materializing; patience is not only a 
virtue, it’s a cash asset in some cases. I do not 
recall a single instance where sticking at it did 
not eventually make a success.” 


It 1s possible that some of the bese judges of fine Plug 
Tobacco have decided. without giving it a tnal, that 
BATTLE AX Plug Tobacco ts -too cheap to be good” 
owing to the size of the great big piece which is sold for 
ten cent. To all who have arrived at this conclusion, 
we beg to say that ~Battle Ax” is *the exteption which 
proves the rule.” and the old saying. “Best gotds come in 
small packages” is no longer true. We cheerfully invite 
the cnucism of experts to the extra fine quality of stock 
which is contained in Battle Ax.” Years ago two ounces 
was the size of a ten cent piece of Plug Tobacco: later 
this was increased to four ounces, which has always been 
considered a very liberal quantity, bue with the advance 
of civilization, “Battle Ax.” che triumph of moder art in 
manufacturing tobacco, has made its appearance with five 
and one-third ounces of high-grade goods for ten cents. 
Do not confuse“Batele Ax” with other brands,ot very poor 
quality. which are sold in large pieces for a smal] amount of 
moncy. for~Battle Ax” stands alone on its own menits, and 
challenges the world for the Championship for. the largest 
piece of high-grade goods ever sold for ten cents. 


REDUCED FROM FULL-FAGE NEWSPAFER AD. 


‘*T notice,” said Mr. Russell, in closing, 
‘*that vou do not exactly approve of my copy in 
this full page. You think it not so neatly 
balanced as it might be. Perhaps you are right. 
But we are not after a trade that sits up nights 
worrying over a poorly constructed sentence. I 
know what you mean, but we've got to get up 
matter that is somewhat grandiloquent, like this 
reference to ‘a triumph of modern art.’ You 
think they don’t understand that, but from every 
mass meeting or labor union platform they are 
constantly harangued about ‘the advance of 
civilization,’ etc., etc. A good many people 
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think the workingman isn’t quite up to date, and 
no doubt there are many experts who could give 
us cards and spades writing ads. Perhaps so. 
But I am always reminded of that story of a 
pompous schoolmaster Mark Lemon once wrote 
about: 

‘*He told of a chubby-faced little urchin who 
passed his conceited instructor upon the street 


without bowing. The schoolmaster stopped and 
frowned. 

‘** What has become of your manners, sir ?" he 
roared ‘It seems tome you are better fed than 
taught.’ 

‘** Ves, sir,’ replied the little boy; ‘that's be- 
cause you teaches me; but I feeds myself, sir.’ ” 

A.C.S. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


been having rather a hard time of it 

here lately, no less than four having 
failed or gone out of business within the last 
few months. There was the ‘“ Bell,” the 
‘* Leader,” ‘‘ Bee Hive’’ and ‘‘ Bon Marché,” all 
on State street and within a few blocks of each 
other. 

The tendency of the big stores seems to be 
toward growing ever bigger, and the smaller 
ones are being forced out of business, just as 
they are all forcing out of business the small 
dealers. 

There was State legislative inquiry held on 
this, sometime since, set on foot by the small 
dealers, and the members of the firm of Siegel, 
Cooper & Co. were threatened with all sorts of 
penalties because they would not give the 
amount of their gross sales for the year. 

But it is absurd to suppose that any restrictions 
will ever be put on the growth of the big depart- 
ment stores. They are shining examples of the 
‘“‘survival of the fittest,” and are without doubt 
a wonderful convenience to shoppers. It was in 
‘‘Looking Backwards,” I think, that Bellamy 
advanced the idea of only one immense store for 
a community where everything could be pur- 
chased, and it would seem as if things were 
actually tending that way. 

Of course, with only one store for everything, 
we would have a monopoly or atrust, and that is 
one cry of the small dealers. But so far the big 
store is simply the effect of advertising and of 
the bargain fever with which we are all, or 
nearly all, infected, added, perhaps, to the con- 
venience of being able to get nearly all one 
wants if within the radius of one city block or 
less. 

A. M. Rothschild & Co. have just struck 


Lye and dry goods stores have 


another snag, so to speak, in one of the bill- 
posting concerns. 

They hired some people to bill the city for 
them, but it seems they in some way incurred 
the ire of the bill-posting company, which has 
been having things its own way for some time 
past, so A. M. Rothschild discovered one day a 
legend pasted up over all their bills somewhat 
in this style, or words : 


to that effect. SAY | If you | 





There is no law to want a 
prevent this being show, have your 
done, but by common bill.posting done 
consent so far, bill- by the firm which | 
posters have respected has the monopoly. 


each others’ bills for at 
least twenty-four hours. 

A. M. Rothschild, on perceiving this, retaliated 
in kind, and later on, I believe, the police had 
to take a hand. So far, I don’t know if the end 
has come, or who wins the fight. 

The small advertisement seems to be most en 
évidence this summer, and I reproduce a few of 
the new ones, and those which are most attract- 
ive. 

The Auditorium Pharmacy, which, by the 
way, is not at all centrally located, has been 
putting out a very neat series of three-inch 
advertisements, and, as they have been at it for 
some time, I presume it must have paid them. 
They have advertised many things sold in ordi- 
nary drug stores, but principally a fine line of 
perfumes. 

Another advertiser with a strong line of adver- 
tising matter is Le Page’s Liquid Glue. I re- 
produced last month a bulletin board of theirs 
put out by the Gunning Co. They are spending 
quite a sum in bulletin boards, and, in addition, 
are running some very good 3-inch advertise- 
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ments in the dailies. The one ‘I reproduce is 
not by any means one of the strong ones, but is 
selected rather for its oddity. 

Wool soap is striking and effective. Smith- 
Premier Typewriter Company might realize 
that the engraving trade has also ‘‘ improved,” 
and might do better for them than the sorry 
thing they are running, which looks very much 
like a sewing machine. E. A. WHEATLEY. 

Cuicaco, August 22, 1895. 





THE Washington 7imes has a neat ad- 
vertising device in the shape of a little card with 
a bright new cent securely inserted in one end. 
The query ‘‘ Have you read the 7imes to-day?” 
occupies the upper space and, in smaller letters 
below, we are advised, in case of our mo? having 
read the 7imces, to ‘‘take this penny to the 
nearest newsstand and exchange it for a copy.” 


Says a well-known soap maker, in his adver- 
tisement, ‘‘I stamp my name on every cake and 
guarantee that it will not injure the most deli- 
cate fabric.” 
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LITHOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


N interesting rumor which has gained cur- 
A rency during the last few days is the pro- 
posed organization of a new tobacco 
company which will enter the field to contest 
with the American for the supremacy of the 
cigarette trade. When it is considered that the 
American Company now spends about two mil- 
lions annually for printed and lithograph work, 
it will be seen, at a glance, that the formation of 
a new organization will cause an increased 
demand for goods of this character, in more than 
one channel, and that further particulars are 
eagerly sought. 

The firms supposed to be interested in the 
new concern are mostly those now engaged in 
plug tobacco, and include Leggitt & Myers and 
Drummond, of St Louis, Lorillard, of Jersey 
City, and other Western people. There seems 
to be no doubt at this writing that such a scheme 
has been practically decided upon. While the 
details are not known, enough has been given 
out to indicate that the new company will proceed 
very much in the line of the old firm. In the 
advertising department, doubtless a larger 
appropriation and more activity may be relied 
upon from both concerns. Undoubtedly the 
combination of the old cigarette companies 
worked great injury to the lithographers, and a 
restoration to the situation as it originally 
existed, could not be regarded by them as an 
unheard of calamity. 





THERE does not seem at present to be much 
that is new and startling in the way of show 
cards. A few good things have been gotten out 
here and there, but the average is not up to the 
mark. And yet for advertising purposes nothing 
is more effective than a good show card in bright 
colors. The soapmen have not done much 
lately, though at one time they had some very 
excellent work inthis line. Perhaps the general 
depression in business has had much todo with 
it, but the result is not at all what it ought to be. 
Anything so essentially domestic as soap can- 
not fail to benefit from color work. Wherever 
a pleasing design has been used there has always 
been good results. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $7.00 fer 
vear, In advance. 
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HERE is some talk of an amalgamation of 
T street car interests, but the plan does not 
seem to be one capable of combination nor 
likely to be of any utility if completed. Itis prac- 
tically certainthat Mr. Grant would not combine, 
nor is there any prospect of getting the Boston 
lines into the deal. The firms most prominently 
mentioned in this connection at present are 
Carlton & Kissam, Sam Ferree, Mr. Ewing Hill, 
of St. Louis, and Mr. Mulford, of Detroit. 
Exactly what would be gained by a combina- 
tion is hard to determine. It would be utterly 
impossible to crush out competition unless the 
entire field of street car advertising was covered, 
which is an undertaking of unmanageable pro- 
portions. There is nothing that would compen- 
sate Grant, for instance, for the Broadway road, 
and nothing for Wineburgh in return for the 
Boston franchise. Still, with Boston and New 
York on which to hang all the jay towns and 
Mudcreek roads, there might be a possibility of 
maintaining rates and squeezing a few more 
dollars out of the advertiser. Ferree might be 
able to sell his inland Pennsylvania list accord- 
ing to his claimed number of cars and not accord- 
ing to the actual number owned and operated. 
It was only a few short months ago that this 
enterprising gentleman was obliged to rebate his 
cars in York, Harrisburg and other towns toS, 
H. & M. for overcharging the number furnished. 
Aside from this pleasing possibility we see noth- 
ing inthe rumor except the usual midsummer 
silliness. 
Carlton & Kissam are credited with a desire to 
occupy larger and more commodious quarters in 
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the Postal Telegraph building, onthe ground 
floor. Ii is also stated to be their intention to 
display a street car in their office, fully equipped 
and decorated with facsimile signs of the busi- 
ness they now carry. This would makea very 
excellent showing and would remove from street 
car men the charge of being perhaps the most 
slovenly advertisers, so far as their own business 
is concerned, that now exist. Your Mr. Street- 
car man is hot enough to get somebody else to 
spend his money in advertising, but when it 
comes to himself that isa gray horse of another 
color. Inthis respect, however, he is not much 
worse off than the average publisher. The 
latter will entertain any proposition for adver- 
tising in the nature of a swap, you choose to 
make, from a drink up to a pair of old shoes. 
But ask him to put up the cash and it is enough 
to drive him to distraction. 

There are a number of new cards in the cars 
and even the elevated is beginning to show signs 
of life again. Whoever runs the elevated roads 
advertising department is entitled toa leathes 
medal. For nearly two years now they have 
practically carried nothing, and even now they 
seem to have gone fishing. This is easily one 
of the best mediums in New York, but is appar- 
ently wretchedly managed. There is such a 
thing as being legitimately stiff, but when the 
stiffness takes the form of blue rigidity it is time 
to call a halt. The circulation in the Et. has 
decreased, doubtless, to some extent, but not 
enough to warrant the wholesale diminution in 
business. 

Tetley’s Teas seem tobe the newest cards, but 
by next month a number of others will bein tow. 
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MR. @. H. HAULENBEEK. 


R. G. H. HAULENBEEK,, known the 
M country over as ‘‘Garrie,” has his newly 
acquired business into first-class running 
order. Naturally, much detail has been insera.- 
rable froma re-arranging of the old Cosmopoli- 
tan’s business, yet, after all, itis the new business 
controlled by Mr. Haulenbeek which is making 
the work for the newly equipped organization. 
Mr. Haulenbeek not only enjoys great popu- 
larity and a wide acquaintance, but is a marvel- 
ously hard worker as well. He has passed the 
main portion of his life in the advertising field, 
and has, time and again, demonstrated his fit- 
ness for it. Successful advertising solicitors, 
like poets, are born and not made. In his first 
advertisement he gives a sly dig at the utter 


worthlessness of the much vaunted ‘ Lists” 
offered as a_ special bargain if all taken 
together. As every one knows, one or two, or 
maybe three, of the mediums found in these 
‘*Lists”” are rightly regarded as being first- 
class, but their chief duty, therein, is to act the 
role of a stool pigeon, or, in other words,they are 
very much like a peg on which to hang a string 
of nothing. 

The new office at 6 Barclay street is rapidly 
assuming a busy air. A very excellent move 
has been made by Mr. Haulenbeek in securing 
the services of Mr. A. L. Fowle, the well-known 
newspaper man of Boston. This will enable 
‘*Garrie’s ” list to arrange newspapers and maga- 
zines on the same footing. 
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RANDOM NOTES. 





HEN I picked up a copy of Flegende 
Blaetter the other day and noticed this 
picture I thought at first that I had run 

across a German Hire’s Root Beer or Londonder- 
ry Lithia announcement. A second glance, how- 
ever, disclosed a peculiarity in the design which 
I'll warrant has escaped your own eye up to the 
present moment, and which led me to make a 
stumbling attempt at translation or, rather, gues- 
sing. It seems that this engaging-looking pair 
is not drinking at all, but testing the merits of 
a throat-wash or some other uninviting nostrum. 
But it is quite an American-looking cut, for a 
German paper, and more successful than the 
usual German attempt at outline. 

The two cuts with black backgrounds are very 
good, the originals being much larger than the 
reproductions. 
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As I have remarked before, the German adver- 
tising pictures are, as a rule, the reverse of 
artistic, and, in view of the fact that the adver- 
tisers over there are able to command the ser- 
vices of some of the finest illustrators in the 
world, the wonder is that they remain so hope- 


lessly behind the times. One might think that 
the advertiser who turns the leaves of Flregende 
Blaetter and notices the wonderful drawings 
adorning its inner pages would be struck by the 
contrast offered by the miserable illustrations in 
the advertising department. I should think that 
even the thickest-headed old Teuton among them 
would some day get it through his skull that he, 
too, might illustrate his matter in so pleasing a 
manner. I think I can see him now. Take for 
instance the man who advertises his ‘* Sport 










costumes” in the following manner: Imagine 
cc 
=} 
PC a 
Sport-Costumes 


him with a glass of beer before him and the 
latest copy of Fviegende in his hand, turning the 
leaves and suddenly coming across one of those 
wonderful bicycle girls who figure occasionally 
in the body of the paper, beautifully drawn and 
winning in face, as the pretty German girl in- 
variably must be. He looks at her with a stolid 
sort of appreciation and gradually, by some in- 
tricate (German) mental process, begins to com- 
pare her with the young woman above, who 
represents his bicycle goods, and finally the idea 
pops into his mind and he brings down the 
paper on his knee with a sounding thwack and 
orders another ‘‘stein” on the strength of it. 
Next day he hunts up the artist who draws the 
pretty bicyclers and engages one of the lat- 
ter to be used as an adjunct to his next adver- 
tisement. I say I can tmagine him doing all 
this. It isn’t at all likely that he will, but if 
it should happen at any time, I'll be sure to re- 
produce the ad. for the benefit of our readers. 
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THE HOTEL MAJESTIC. 


HOTEL ADVERTISING. 


R. RICHARD H. STEARNS is manager reap most gratifying results. The Majestic has 


of the Hotel Majestic, located at Central 
Park and Seventy-second street. When 
approached upon the subject of hotel advertis- 
ing he replied ‘‘1 believe, thoroughly, in judi- 
cious advertising. I advertise continually and 


LOUIS XiV. DRAWING ROOM. 





been advertised in the leading newspapers and 
magazines since its opening and I intend tokeep 
up the good work.” 

‘* You think, then,” was asked, ‘‘that adver- 
tising is essential to the safeconduct of a hotel ?” 


™ 


FROM '‘ MAJESTIC’? BOOKLET: 
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CENTRAL PARK VIEW FROM THE MAJESTIC. 


‘‘IT certainly do. The greater part of a hotel’s 
custom is composed of travelers, many of them 
Strangers in the cities they visit. Naturally, 
these people are inclined to patronize the hotels 
of which they have heard. 

‘‘An advertisement,” he continued, ‘‘ should 
be prepared in the most artistic and catchy 
manner, and should be placed where it will be 
seen and not be over-shadowed by a mass of 
larger matter. The management of the Majestic 
is at present running a six-inch, single column 
ad., headed with a cut of the building, in the 
principal Eastern dailies, and is also circulating 
a twelve-page booklet containing half-tonce illus- 
trations of the rotunda, parlors, dining-rooms, 
etc., that is extremely neat. Mr. Stearns 
will shortly extend his advertising opera- 
tions to Europe, and within a month the good 
people of that part of the world will be treated to 
faithful accounts of one of New York's largest 
and handsomest hostelries, through the columns 
of their morning papers. 

‘* What do you think of advertising in connec- 
tion with the hotel business ?’’ was asked of Mr. 
Mower, who looks after the welfare of the Plaza. 

‘* I think it is a success,” he replied. 

‘*Do you think advertising has increased your 
patronage ?” id 


‘* It certainly has.” 

‘‘ Through what mediums do you get the best 
results?” 

‘* Well, it is hard to say what ones are the 
most satisfactory.” We advertise in the news- 
papers, magazines, etc., but cannot tell from 
what line we get the most business.” 

The booklet circulated by the Plaza people isa 
tasteful little affair and illustrates the elegant 
appointments of that establishment in a most 
inviting manner. 

‘Will you increase your advertising this 
winter, Mr. Mower ?” 

‘*T cannot tell just now, but can assure you 
that it will not be diminished.” ‘‘ We shall con- 
tinue to do as much as we are now doing.” 

Mr. H. P. Whittaker, manager of the Hotel 
Netherland, is doing no advertising at present, 
but thinks he may during the coming winter. 

He thinks a hotel should stand on its merits, 
but is not so sure that it would not be a good 
idea to advertise those merits. 

A very beautiful book has been recently 
issued, in the interest of the Hotel Netherland. 
which is probably one of the finest things of its 
kind in circulation. Neither care nor expense 
has been spared in its preparation and the full 
page illustrations are extremely well-done and 
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give one an excellent idea of this magnificent 
hotel. 

The results of the above interviews are cer- 
tainly suggestive. There are a great many 
hotel managements, who, like some physicians 
and attorneys, do not believe in advertising 
their business, but seem to think that the only 
thing necessary tc secure a large and first-class 
patronage is to build a gigantic structure, 
furnish it sumptuously, and then sit down and 
wait. This idea generally causes a little more 
waiting than a good business man would fancy. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that a great many 
hotel managers turn extremely pale when adver- 
tising is mentioned tothem. But the fact that 
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the managements of two of the largest and best 
hotels in New York City attribute their success, 
or a large part of it, to their extensive efforts in 
that line knocks those old fogy ideas higher 
than Mr. Gilroy’s famous kite, and we believe 
the day is not far distant when every hotel 
manager in the country will hustle to gain as 
much fame as the above-mentioned kite, through 
the medium of the advertisement. They’ll get 
it, too, if they advertise properly. 
G. M. EBERMANN. 





THE Christy Knife people ought to go to 
work now and get upa pair of wavy edged 
scissors, for cutting curly hair. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


E published in last month's issue of ART 

IN ADVERTISING an editorial, in which 

was suggested the advisability of form- 

ing a national organization for the protection of 

advertised goods from the ubiquitous imitator. 

The suggestion seems to have met with general 

approvaland has brought many letters of inquiry 

to our desk. The following interesting com- 

munication, anent the substitutor, comes from 
the Stamford Foundry Company. —[Eb. ] 


August 15, 1895. 
Editor ART IN ADVERTISING. 


DEAR SiR: You ask for suggestions on your 
project for A Defense Against the Substitutor. 

It seems to us that it would be worth while 
for the National Defensive League, if such a 
body is organized, to turn a part of its attention 
to an effort to induce Congress to modernize our 
obsolete trademark laws. 

These laws were evidently intended, in the 
beginning, to protect the ignorant red man, and 
the foreigner, presumably less able to inform 
himself, as to American goods, than the Amer- 
ican citizen, from imposition by those who would 
substitute inferior goods for those already hav- 
ing an established trade, by offering them under 
the same name. The chief use of the laws in 
question now, however, seems to be to insure 
the right of a manufacturer to the exclusive use 
of any peculiar name he may adopt, to distin- 


guish his goods from imitations or competing - 
goods ; and the advantage of that protection is 
doubtless felt, on the whole, much more in do- 
mestic than in foreign trade—the former being so 
much greater in amount, and the need of legal 
protection in the two cases so nearly equal. 

This being the case, and we believe that, so 
far as we have gone, we have stated it fairly, 
does it not seem a pity that the maker of an 
article that in its nature is suited only to do- 
mestic trae, and cannot have a commercial suc- 
cess abroad, should be obliged, in order to get 
the same protection that his neighbors get for 
their domestic trade, and that the spirit of the 
present administration of the trademark laws 
would indicate is his right, to resort to the sub- 
terfuge of creating an artificial ‘‘trade with 
foreign nations or with Indian tribes,” by selling 
a few of the articles for next to nothing, inorder 
that he may swear that the name he wishes to 
register ‘‘is used in trade with, etc.” 

There appears to be no explanation of this 
state of affairs but the obvious and plausible one 
that our legislators are too much occupied with 
politics, when not engaged in filibustering on 
some really vital national question, to give their 
attention to the correction, and bringing down 
to date, of laws which can be got along with in 
some way, and that our manufacturers find it 
the easier and cheaper, if not the only hopeful 
way, to ‘‘whip the devil around the stump,” 
instead of making the effort that would be 
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necessary to secure the needed change in the 
laws. 

Even should the project of a National Defen- 
sive League not be carried out, could not the 
press, by united effort, perhaps accomplish this 
reform, which no one would oppose, and would 
it not be worth the while of ART IN ADVERTISING 
to be the first mover toward making our trade- 
mark laws such that they can be honestly 
administered for the equal benefit of all entitled 
to their protection ? 

Respectfully yours, 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY Co., 
H. J. WARREN, Vice-Pres. 





New York, August 13, 1895. 
ART IN ADVERTISING, 
156 Fifth Avenue. 

Dear Mr. Epitor: Inresponse to your request for a 
review of our experience in advertising lines, and as to what 
we think the best medium, we beg to say, and think you 
will agree with us, that it would bea bold assertion, in view 
of so much diversity of thought on the subject, to affirm 
which is preferable. We do not know of any royal road to 
success in advertising, and, at the same time, the writer is 
sure that haphazard operation will not bring success. In 
our business it is next to impossible to trace direct results 
from the many mediums used, but, after studying the record, 
our judgment has led us to use principally ladies’ maga- 
zines. We think that women, when reading their magazines, 
are in the best mood to be impressed with a good notice. 
With good goods, best possible display, with appropriate 
and tasteful cuts, the right reading notice, explaining the 
merits and styles of your goods, with that important item, 
‘* Prices,” plainly quoted, you have the plan of our work. 

Our business has increased far beyond the figures of our 
contract for advertising, which, so far, has been in opera- 
tion only six months, and, as the criterion is obviously de- 
termined from the issue, we think we are about rightly 
pointed. We intend to continue our contract. 

1 must not forget to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
your valuable journal, from which I have received timely 
information. In case we forget to remit our subscription 
a reminder will bring it with alacrity. 

Wishing you continued success, with full appreciation for 
your kindly notice under ‘‘ Things well done’ in this 
month's issue, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. TayLor, 
Advertising Department, W. Bros. 





JaANESVILLE, Wis., August 22, 1895. 
ART IN ADVERTISING Company, New York. 

GENTLEMEN: We are in perfect sympathy with your 
editorial, ‘‘ A Defense Against the Substitutor,” in August 
number, and heartily indorse your views as to remedy for 
suppression of the evil. Yours very truly, 

Tue Dry Extract Company. 
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THE line of advertising thermometer novel- 
ties manufactured by Taylor Brothers Com- 
pany (Rochester, N. Y.) is now ready for the 
falltrade. The exclusive agency of these desir- 
able novelties will be given by the company to 
competent men—to those only who have an 
established trade connection with advertisers. 
Others need not reply. Many desirable sections 
are still unallotted. 


WE clip the following from Fame (London 
Fame) - 

The gentleman responsible for the editorial 
paragraphs in the East London Dispatch (South 
Africa) has the courage of his convictions, and 
is not afraid to admonish his advertisers when 
they accord his journal only a meager patronage. 
This is what he says: ‘‘ A skimpy advertisement 
has reached us of the arrangements for passenger 
excursions during the forthcoming holidays, and 
will be found, if searched for, in another column. 
Most of the advertising of the Eastern Railway 
has to be done nowadays by writing it up for 
nothing. An advertisement three times the size 
of the one with which we are favored appeare 
in other papers far a-field a week ago. It wi. 
be remembered that concerning the Easter holi- 
days we had no advertisement atall. Certainly, 
the poster, printed at Cape Town, sent to us as 
‘copy’ for this advertisement, is very large and 
fine, and entirely smothered the printer's ‘ case’ ; 
but how either the Border public interests or our- 
selves come in, is a matter for the microscope. 
We are compelled to present the Department 
with about a quarter of an inch, being unable to 


get the advertisement matter into the limited 
space.” 


PERSONAL. 


ISS MINNIE L. WILLIAMS, a rising 
M young artist of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been engaged to design the special cov- 

ers for Womankind for the next twelvemonth. 





ProF. H. R. GEIGER, formerly of Wittenberg 
College, a specialist in geology and chemistry, 
has recently been engaged as associate editor of 
Farm News, of Springfield, Ohio. 





Subscribe for ART IN ADVERTISING, $17.00 fer 
year, in advance. 
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LONDON 


DO not know whether you have any political 
event which paralyzes business for weeks 
together, as our General Election, just over, 

does. It seems probable that business-like 
America would not tolerate any such abuse: I 
don’t know why we do. The elections have 
taken a fortnight, and we think that the job has 
been done pretty quickly this time, at that. 
Every town, borough and county has its own 
local balloting arrangements ; and everyone has 
a vote in every district where he owns, rents, or 
leases land, houses, or buildings, or a lodging. 
Consequently a rich man may, and very often 
does, vote in five or six different places—and to 
enable him to do so, the elections are spread out 
over as long a period as possible. That is not 
the avowed reason, but it is the real one ; and 
for the sake of this ridiculous abuse, which ought 
to have been abolished long ago, and would have 
been if the people had had their way, the whole 
business of the country is dislocated, and thou- 
sands of pounds are lost to trade every time there 
is an election. Consequently the past four 

zeeks have been dull times for the recorder of 
advertising, and it isnot my fault if I have very 
little to tell you this time. As you know, the 
late Administration, utterly unprepared for an 
election campaign, headless and demoralized 
through the retirement of Mr. Gladstone to his 
well earned rest in ‘‘lettered ease,” was forced 
into a fight through its cool betrayal by a faction 
of the Irish party, to whom the Liberals had 
sacrificed everything for nine years ; and it has 
not been merely beaten, but annihilated. But 
that isanother story, and not my business. 

Just before this battle, another very interest- 
ing fight took place, of a kind which, I am glad 
to say, we do not have very often in this coun- 
try ; and this may as well furnish the text for a 
few general remarks on the evening dailies of 
this metropolis. 

We have here five evening papers ata penny— 
The Evening Standard, The Globe, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the St. James’ Gazette, the Westminster 
Gazette; and four ata halfpenny the £cho, 
Star, Evening News and Sun. The penny papers 
(two cents) are of course larger, and addressed 
toa higher class of readers, than the others. 
The Pall Mall Gazette is the smartest and most 
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readable daily paper in this country, and it is 
also one of the cleanest and most trustworthy. 
The St. James’ Gazette is a high-Tory paper, very 
ably edited, and the Westminster Gazette, the 
only penny evening paper of the Liberal party 
in politics, is of about the same merit. The 
Evening Standard, like its morning companion, 
the Standard, is copious, trustworthy, clean, 
dignified and dull. It is largely taken for its 
financial information, which is very full. The 
Globe is a little brighter than the Evening Stand- 
ard, but has all its good qualities. It is the old- 
est of the crowd, having been founded in 1803. 
The one cent papers fall easily into two classes, 
viz., the £cho, belonging to Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, standing somewhat alone, and all the 
rest. The £ckho is what I think you call ‘‘Mug- 
wumpish”’ in politics; it has no political import- 
ance and does not make a feature of racing or bet- 
ting news. Butitisthe paper of allthe halfpenny 
ones that captures the home reader, and never 
contains anything that can call the blush of 
shame to the cheeks of modesty. The Star and 
Evening News represent the two great political 
parties and it is these two who have been fight- 
ing. They are both great on racing news. Mr. 
Harmsworth’s Company, the Answers concern, 
owns the News; the Star has a company of its 
own, which also publishes the A/orning Leader, 
a bright and able halfpenny journal of large cir- 
culation. The Star stands for the Democracy as 
identified with Mr. Gladstone's political party, 
and the two papers have for a long time been 
running very close in circulation. Not many 
months age the Evening News took to publishing 
statements of sales verified by chartered account- 
ants. The S¢ar, acting on certain principles 
which I will presently explain, did not follow up 
this move but contented itself with a simple 
claim to have the largest circulation in the even- 
ing newspaper press. Presently, however, cir- 
cumstances in connection with a law suit neces- 
sitated a declaration of the Star's circulation on 
a certain day, and it was sworn at the very res- 
pectable figure of a hundred and sixty and some 
odd thousands. This was in April last, and the 
matter being brought to my notice, I drew the 
attention of a London journal of advertising, 
Fame, tothe matter. The result was a little 
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article in Fame, wherein the Star was congratu- 
lated on its very creditable circulation, and 
quietly recommended to keep up the policy of 
declared circulation henceforward. The Lvening 
News shortly afterwards wrote to Fame propos- 
ing a comparison of books with its rival, backing 
up the suggestion witha challenge. Let, said the 
Evening News,each paper deposit £500 with the 
editor of Fame, and when the question is settled 
let the £500 belonging to that paper which 
proves to have the smallest circulation be paid 
over forthwith to the London Hospitals. The 
fight was now transferred to the columns of the 
belligerent papers themselves, some rather 
violent language being used on both sides. 
The Star replied that there was no occasion for 
a bet in the matter: that what was wanted was 
figures; and that the figures ought to be net 
figures -—that is to say, figures showing the 
net sales to the public. 1 must explain that 
most English newspapers take back from news- 
paper sellers a certain proportion of unsold 
copies, and give credit for them. Some papers 
will take back more than others. The Svar, as 
it happens, is not very liberal in this respect. 
As a general rule, the stronger a paper is, the 
less it will allow in the way of returns. Conse- 
quently a mere statement of copies printed is of 
little practical value. The net sale tothe public 
is the important thing. 

The Star therefore published on the 27th of 
June a signed certificate by an eminent firm of 
chartered accountants, showing that the net 
daily average sale from June 17 to June 22, inclu- 
sive, had been over 150,000, and said tothe News 
in effect: ‘‘ Wedon’t wantto bet. These are our 
figures; can you go us One better?” The £ven- 
ing News, which in March had claimed 200,000, 
declined this, and came out with some strong 
language and a proposal for a comparison of a 
different or longer period, to be backed up with 
a £500 stakeas before. The S/av again declined 
to wager, and withdrew from the contest, claim- 
ing to have discredited the Mews claim of 200,- 
ooo, and remarking, with Hudibras, that ‘‘ Fools 
for arguments use wagers.” 

Thus the controversy has proved nothing, 
cxcept the Sfar’s 150,000 a day during the last 
week of June. Each side had proposed various 
caallenges, and both had donea good deal of 
name-calling. The advertising world is not very 
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much the wiser for the battle, and I do not think 
either paper has profited by it. If I were asked 
for an opinion as to the merits of the case | 
should say that the difference in circulation 
between the two is very trifling. They are both 
good papers, and if they are wise, they will 
presently, when the affair has blown over, each 
publish an honest straightforward certificate, not 
of vague ‘‘ circulation” (which can mean any one 
of several things) but of actual net sale, and this 
without wagers, challenges or abuse. It is gen- 
erally a mistake to talk about one’s rivals. <A 
Straight statement of one’s own position is the 
right thing. Both papers havea strong position 
and ample funds; for the right people both 
should be very good advertising media; and 
each can do very well without calling the other a 
liar. 

It is fair to say thatI do not think the refusal 
of the £500 stake by the S/arv was a financial 
question, and in support of this view I do not 
think it is any breach of confidence to say that in 
a contract with the Star and Morning Leader, 
aggregating somewhere about £300, I offered 
them cash in advance if they would allow a 
rebate of one percent. The offer was declined, 
and the account ran the usual period of two or 
three months. 

One hears that in America Mr. Brent Good is 
a great diner-out. Certainly he is so when he is 
over to pay us one of his flying visits, which is 
the case at the present moment. The last week 
has been a pretty busy one in this respect, even 
for him. On July 30 he was entertained by Mr. 
Evans-Jackson ata dinner of a somewhat novel 
kind, which, it is predicted, is going to ‘‘ catch 
on,” though only three or four such entertain- 
ments have hitherto been held. This was a 
‘* Vegetarian” Dinner, at the Midland Grand 
Hotel in this city. The following night, on the 
invitation of Messrs. Alf. Cooke, J. P. and John 
Morgan Richards, a company of twenty-one, 
nearly all of them Americans, met for a Recep- 
tion Dinner in Mr. Good's honor at Kettner's 
Restaurant—a very select little hostelry, known 
well to a comparative and critical few, in the 
Soho District. The guests, with the joint hosts 
and the guest of the evening, comprised Messrs. 
Wm. P. Ward (of New York), Newton Crane. 
Henry S. Wellcome, William Everett, Colver 
Gordon, John B, Ottman, T. Young Kelley, H. 
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King Packard, R. J. Davies, George Hooper, 
W. Renaud, W. E. Geddes, E. Jessurun, W. H. 
Fassett, L. O. Johnson, J. Evans-Jackson, Dr. 
John Pilley and the writer; and it is difficult to 
imagine a more jovial and united entertain- 
ment. Each host was known as a host in 
himself 
** at whose board ’tis good to sit,”’ 


and the perfection of arrangement which their 
joint efforts secured has not, in my experience, 
been equalled. Jokes and good stories began to 
circulate with the 4ors d'euvres and were only 
interrupted for a moment when the menu had 
been industriously worked through, and Mr. 
Cooke proposed in terms of brief felicity asa joint 
toast, ‘‘ Her Most Excellent Majesty the Queen 
(ladies first), and the President of the United 
States of America.” It is estimated that the 
company remained serious nearly two minutes 
while this ceremony was enacted; and after that 
the fun began again with Mr. Cooke’s proposal 
of ‘‘The Guest of the Evening,” seconded by 
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Mr. Richards, each of them finding in the toast 
an opportunity to say kind things of the guest, 
and to tell good stories. Mr. Good proceeded to 
chaff the company sertatim in returning thanks, 
and subsequently demanded unexpected speeches 
from his fellow guests, evoking expressions of 
a trepidation which one of them sincerely experi- 
enced. 

This is not a baseball country; cricket is our 
national game, and our appreciation of it is being 
amply demonstrated in our imperial testimonial 
to Dr. W. G. Grace, the dyen of the game. But 
we do havea little baseball nowand again. The 
other day the staff of the Remington Typewriter 
Company played Fuller's, the American candy 
firm, which has several establishments and does 
some good advertising. I fancy that my friend, 
Mr. J. Walter Earle, of the Remington Type- 
writer, is the promoter of thesecontests; if Iam 
wrong I am sure his native modesty will bring 
him hot-foot to contradict me, and I will slide 
back to my base corrected. 

-’ NDON, August 3, 1895. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


S it takes a long time for a panic to estab- 
A lish its full series of injuries to all sorts 
of businesses, so it requires an equal 
time for the reaction toward prosperity to pro- 
duce its full beneficence. This only proves that 
the old philosophical law which says that ‘‘the 
angle of incidence is equal tothe angle of reflec- 
tion,” has a little suspected, but wide signifi- 
cance. The uplift in business, which is pretty 
generally acknowledged now, has begun with 
various large industries ; but there are others 
not yet reached. They will feel the wave in due 
time, but they will feel it all the sooner witha 
little artificial help. Thesoil on which judicious 
advertising can, therefore, be bestowed, is just 
now especially inviting. For the number of 
people who can buy things is rapidly increasing, 
and the needs of everybody—owing to previous 
consumption and economy—are increasing also. 
Make the ‘‘stickful” of space which you con- 
templated for your advertisement a third of a 
column, and see if it will not help your particu- 
lar uplift. Unless all signs surely fail, it will. 


IT is a marvelous thing to recount—the history 
of the bicycle business. I have been reading the 
Statistics of the output of this ubiquitous two- 
wheeled spinner, for the past two years, and 
noting the increase in bicycles manufactured and 
sold during the past year. This increase is 
something tremendous; and yet very large 
orders, domestic and foreign, for bicycles still 
remain unsupplied. Itis believed a much larger 
number of the machines will be wanted next 
year—so that each firm which manufactures 
‘*the best,” will have great encouragement to 
tell in the various advertising pages and columns 
just what inducements its particular style of 
wheel presents. 





IT is satisfactory to know that the skilled 
bicycle maker lives this side of the Atlantic, if 
Yankees do not quite monopolize the whole 
business. Not only in fast sailing craft, and in 
agricultural machinery, but in bicycle-making 
our country leads the world. Another thing, 
too, it is pertinent to remark—and that is, the 
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benefit which the success of one article commu- 
nicates to others which are put in alliance with 
it. Besides the rubber business in pneumatic 
tires, extended also to vehicles propelled by the 
horse; the steel and iron business; the lamp- 
maker and cyclometer maker, there are others 
who are helped. If the doctors are hurt by the 
preponderance of the wheel's influence on behalf 
of good health, they gain a few special cases 
from its exercise. To the druggist, however, 
the wheel is entirely a benefit. 





AND why? He is to be found on every bicycle 
road-path; and if it is not too frivolous to say it 
—he is obliged to dispense more arnica than 
ever before. If this article is divided into 
brands, some good and some indifferent, as var- 
nish is, I don’t see why the arnica-maker 
shouldn't tell the special virtue of that which he 
makes. Think how many fortunes have been 
spent in emphasizing the virtues of different 
kinds of soap. And there seems to be a reward 
in this lavish expenditure. 





Now that the gas lamp-posts in this city have 
been so long disused, where they have not been 
destroyed, why doesn’t some one make a plea 
for street-corner posts bearing the street names ? 
What is the use of advertising for strangers to 
come to this city to trade, when the street cor- 
ners are only known in many cases to the life- 
long residents by instinct, and at night are 
practically anonymous? Wouldn't business 
men, at least, serve their own interests by agi- 
tating this matter? Letthestreets be advertised 
as well as other things. 





HE banquet of the Advertisers’ Club 
of Chicago given at Kinsley’s on the 
evening of August 5, was attended by 

thirty members and guests. W. A. Hutchin- 
son, Advertising Manager of the /ridune, was 
toastmaster, the other plates being laid as 
follows: C. R. Nichols, Samuel Davis, C. 
E. Baldwin, Dudley Walker, C. R. Erwin, 
Toby Rubovits, W. C. Powell, Claude Seymour, 
F. H. Thomas, F.‘C. Little, W. J. Champion, 
J. T. Burgess, Guy S. Osborn, Dr. John Ridlon, 
A. J. Fisher, James Rodgers, J. L. Mahin, L. J 
Berger, Lou Loubrie H. W. Montgomery, S. 
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S. Rogers, W. H. Baker, A. C. Swanson, H. 
Wolfe, P. A. Conne. 

Upon the appearance of the coffee and cigars, S. 
S. Rogers, Business Manager of the Daily Nex s. 
responded to the toast of ‘‘ The Relations of the 
Editorial to the Business Departments of News- 
papers.”’” As would have been expected from a 
representative of Mr. Lawson’s papers, Mr. 
Rogers summarized his opinion of the proper 
relations of the two departments to be the same 
as the relations of a man to his divorced wife, in 
other words, the editors should be in absolute 
ignorance of who buys the advertising space. 
Some of the advertisers present thought favors 
could often be done them without harming the 
news columns, but the concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the position of Mr. Rogers was 
at least theoretically correct. 

‘* Beauty in Typography” was expounded by 
Mr. Rubovits, and by Mr. Mahin of J. Walter 
Thompson's Agency. 

Mr. Burgess, who is the advertising adviser of 
the great soap and lard firm of N. K. Fairbanks 
& Co., told some of his experience in ‘‘ Adver- 
tising to Overcome Prejudice,” while making a 
market for Cottolene, which toast was also 
spoken to by W. H. Baker, president of the 
club, and A. J. Fisher. 

James Rodgers of //arper’s, one of the guests 
of the club, told how the great periodicals he 
represented treated advertisers, and P. A. Conne 
of the //ué, C. R. Nichols of the Recerd, and J. 
L. Berger, of Morgan & Wright added to the 
flood of eloquence. 


Se 


“WAITING FOR THE 
CAR.’’ 


O merchants who are annoyed by people 
who enter their store while ‘‘ waiting for 
the car,” and who never make any _ pur- 

chases, the following notice will prove interest- 
ing and instructive. It originated with a drug- 
gist in a neighboring city, who placed it in a 
conspicuous place in his show window: 


WHILE 
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NOTICE. 


‘“* Patrons of this car line will please 
come in and kick while they wait. The 
telephone is free and the city directory is 
yours as long asit lasts. A thermometer 
will indicate the temperature. Don’t 
trouble yourself about uying anything. 
We are here for pleasure. ou can get 
any kind of goods a grea: deal cheaper in 
the city. 


ee ee eS cS 2 


now when they enter the store they usually buy 
something. 





EWSPAPER advertising, of the local vari- 

N ety, seems to be holding its own this sum- 

mer with a good deal of success. Espe- 

cially throughout theWest do we find the papers 

well filled with advertisements of considerable 

originality and breeziness; if they are not, in 

every instance, in strictly good taste we think, 

upon the whole, they average pretty well—for 
hot weather. 





A MODEL advertisement, in its line, is that of 








Wm. C. SARGENT, 
16 ded ave. West. 


1 AM MANDLING THE CELEORATES 
SCHUYLKILL COAL. whew [8 
THE TIME TO LAY 

Tour 


Coal 


FOR 

KEXT WINTER. CLEAR, 

ORY FUEL AND FULL WEIGHT 
GUARANTEED. GIVE GE A TRIAL. 





Wm. C. SARGENT. 


PLUG 
The largest piece of 
Good tobacco 
ever sold for 0 cents 


Wm.:C. Sargent, dealer in coal. 
tisement is good looking, speaks to the point 
without waste of space, and catches the eye by 


This adver- 


reason of its typographical handling. It also 
bears the stamp of good taste, generally, which 
is an attraction in any advertisement Among 
the good announcements one runs across in 
newspapers all over the country, are those ‘of 
Battle Ax Plug. These advertisements are 
unusually well arranged and striking, giving 
prominence in every case tothe brand and price. 





THE Howard & HAyNIE advertisement 
which we reproduce is hopelessly ugly in its 
generaleffect but successful in being pointed and 


brief Advertisers are gradually learning that 
garrulity is not what the public wants. 





In direct contrast to this announcement is that 
of Zhe Gelden Eagle, which is attractive in its 















general appearance but very poor readin’. The 
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A store for...Ql S- 
Ye Tomorrow only. 
gy Howard & Haynie. 
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Doc Brown 


Bpent a half o dollar at the Dump Sale yesterday for 
Finery, and so much did he get for his money that he was 
in serious doubt as to the advisability of buying a tsaok. 
To put it in Doc's 6wn words—“Doso here am de greatest 
puploxity of gemman’s wawdrobe I’so ever had at one time 
in a’ my bown days.” 


‘At the Dump 


TO-MORROW 


You can buy real 50c Silk Scarfs, Teck shapes, in beaatifal 
patterns, and groat variety, for 250. If thieis more than yoa 
care to epend you can have Lawn Bow Ties for lo each or 
six for 6c. Or you can get a whole dosen of Fancy leaq 
String Ties for 15,and for the 100 that you save in this 
single operation you can buys of elastio web rotler end 
Suspenders, same as you paid for right slong. Or you 
can geta psir of elegant heavy Cotton Half Hose and get 
Qc change. Or if you add a nickel to your dime you can ,; 
buy a Balbriggae Shirt or Drawers worth 250. We alee - 
sell 60c Nogliges Shirts for 390. Sounds queer, bat we'do. ' 
We bave others at 50c and 76e that are worth twice as ' 
much, and large size Turkey Red Handkerchiefs for So, , 
worth 10c; and whether you spend Se or 65 you can have ,; 


Your Money Back If It Ain’t So. | 


Those Men’s thin Bumme rgéode are going down 
quantity. The price is already down one-half. 


New Golden Eagle: 


‘100 atrd 11023 Main Street. 


i tai ie 
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shoe announcements of Selz, Schwab & Co. 
attract the eye by their oddity. They are very 
good. 


Good Looking : 
Feet cn inn wearing f 
<SSELZ’ 





SPORTING 

* ~ SCARF PINS 
$225 TO 6.50 

} ATHLETIC 

PRIZES ETC 

rll Coy 


SEWELERS 

@ SILVER SAT 1. 

20 WINTER ST 
BOSTON 











“MakeYour FeetGled” * ‘ 


Tt's as comfortable as can be 
and wonderfully durable 








Sels Roys! B: \s or) 
Exon ase ate by bes, bo arwed & Conn ———— ‘ 
AT YOUR DEALERS. 


THE ‘‘ Hus’ advertisement reproduced here- 
with is striking in effect and commendable for 
its brevity. 





THE advertisement of a folding bed which we 
reproduce is rather amusing, if far-fetched. 
This is but part of an announcement, which was 
rather too large for reproduction 


_ By weight of woe of 


y The Heart . 
7 Bowed Down arc nctaaes y 


TO GUA FEELINGS WHEN WE REALIZE THE 
FRIGHTFULLY LOW PRICE REACHED BY THAT 


Folding Bed 


ON DISPLAY IN OUR WINDOW. TEN BAYS a6o IT WAR 
OM SALE FOR $100, AND WAS GOOD VALUE FOR THAT MONEY. OM 
A MEDUCTION OF $5 pai DAY IN PRICE HAS BROUGHT IT 
‘DOWN AT A RAPID RATE UNTIL 


% Today it is $55 at%e 


If.you want it, so do othe others. 
Watch it... 


fp SS ACE AT ccs ‘ote onsatate a neon. 





THE Nebraska Clothing Company of Kansas 
City has a very good shirt waist ad. which 
winds up as follows: 


We've got a new lot of boys' caps for girls and girls’ caps 
for boys. Since the bicycle craze got a good start it's hard 
work to dress a whole family and not get some of the clothes 
mixed. Don't worry. If you lose some that belong to you 
and get some of somebody else’s, you'l! te able to buy 
more with the change. 
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BLOOMINGDALE, the New York Department 
Store, came out, during the recent hot spell, 
with a half-column announcement of a sleigh 
sale--part of which we quote: 


Selling Sleighs in 
August? How? Why? 


One of the hottest days last week a big 
manufacturer of Sleighs noticed our announce- 
ment offering to buy up entire stocks at cut 
prices. ‘‘ Will you buy Winter goods—my goods 
—Sleighs ?"’ he asked eagerly. 

‘* We'll buy ANYTHING and EVERYTHING, 


provided quality and price be right,’”’ was the 


answer. The deal was closed. 

‘Going to store them away to sell when the 
‘*Not 
“WE'LL SELL THEM NOW 


and deliver when the customers say so. 


snow flies?”” he asked at parting. 


much,” said we. 


This should attract attention by reason of its 
unseasonableness, but we doubt if the demand for 
sleighs will be so lively as it might possibly be 
for boys’ sleds, under the same circumstances. 





AN advertisement clipped from a _ Boston 
weekly and presenting one or two points for 
criticism is that of A. Stowell & Co. (see repro- 
duction). The principal trouble with this ad- 
vertisement is its lack of impressiveness, which 
results from the sameness of the lettering. It 
is nota pretty letter to begin with; there is a 
peakiness and general air of feebleness about it 
which is not attractive. Then,the price figures 
lose the effect that figures usually possess in 
an advertisement, simply because they have no 


oon CHEW -o~ 


AY APPL 


CS 0} - 7 Cod of oR 
FINEST SUN CURED. 
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prominence giventhem. This advertisement is 
good in its matter, but poorly arranged. 





THERE is a schoolmaster up in New York 
State whose advertisements in the daily 
press are unique, if not always satis- 
factory otherwise. This gentleman has a 
‘“property"’ cut, which shows the.schoolmaster 
and his flock seated in an elongated vehicle and 
apparently bent on a day's outing. That the 
boys of this school enjoy themselves there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 
represented with smiling faces and waving 
arms. In tone, these advertisemenis affect a 
familiar, one-of-the-boys-myself style, which is 
doubtless sufficiently impressive to bring satis- 
factory returns; but to my mind there is some- 
thing to be resented in the recent assertion of 
this advertiser that ‘‘ There isn’t a home any- 
where good enough for a boy, after he is old 
enough for me.” Whata nerve! 





F. W. Humpuorey & Co., of St. Louis, are 
generous advertisers in the local papers and 
seem to be making a bid for originality. A 
recent seven-inch, single column advertisement 
led off with the weather indications and, after 
the insertion of a cut showing a young woman 
painting at an easel, proceeded as follows: 

1433.—John I. of Portugal died. 

1717 —Pope Pius VI. born. 

1756.—Battle of Oswego. 

To-day Miss Helen Gould turns over the 
pictures made on her Western tour, to the 


In the cut they are 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Italian 
Minister at Paris presents Ambassador Eustis 
with a testimonial to show that he was wronged 
in the Figaro interview. 

Following this came the ‘‘ business.” Another 
advertisement of this firm, in the Westlithe Post, 
occupies almost an entire page, and gives the 
best part of it to a picture of a life-size hand 
holding a candle ‘‘Burning at Both Ends." 
These words are the only part of the advertise- 
ment printed in English. 
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FROM ‘‘WRINKLE,”—THE FUNNY PAPER OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Saving’s Considerable on Everything You Buy Here, 


ELECTRIC CLOTHIERS. 
501, 503, 505 Main Street. 


Southeast Corner of Fifth. 
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BOSTON 


T’S a bit awkward to speak in the past or 
present tense of an event of the future, 
even though that event may be almost here. 

I refer to the forthcoming Triennial Conclave 
of Knights Templar at Boston. 

Unfortunately, it will be impossible to antici- 
pate—from the advertising standpoint—the 
pecuniary results of this vast concourse, or 
compare the relative values of the different 


advertising mediums as applied to this particu- 


lar case. 

Boston has recently had its gathering of 
Christian Endeavorers, who were appealed to, 
through the press, to bring money with them 
and make their trip the opportunity for pur- 
chases as well as devotion and pleasure. They 
didn’t bring the money, and our merchants 
were disappointed. Query: Did they have the 
money to bring, or was the fault with the mer- 
chants in not talking to these people in a 
marner calculated to make them buyers? Gen- 
erally speaking, I do not think visiting crowds - 
particularly from a distance—can be influenced 
to divert part of the time intended for pleasure 
to cater to the pocket-books and bank accounts 
of local merchants. I should consider antici- 
patory advertising wasteful under such circum- 
stances, and recommend that the time and place 
to advertise is on the ground and at the time of 
the event. 

The Knights Templar are - for the mest part 
—men of means, out for a good time, with a 
tidy wad in their pockets, and are extremely 
prone to buy what strikes their fancy, and I 
opine that clever advertisers in Boston, having 
things that appeal to a Knight Templar’s taste, 
will score many a profitable sale. Then, too, 
many of the Sir Knights are merchants and will 
meet the advertiser at least half way, and the 
regular and legitimate advertising of the past 
will find fruition. 

Necessarily any public event gives the news- 
papers material for their columns, and as the 
event be more or less important so is its influ- 
ence with the public and the circulation of the 
papers. 

Boston newspapers, with one or two excep- 
tions, have given much space to details of the 
Conclave, and as the whole masonic fraternity 
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is interested in the subject in hand, as well as 
the general public, all of the papers here have 
had an opportunity to swell their circulation to 
tremendous figures. 

The friendly rivalry between the Aera/d and 
Globe continues. No sooner does the Aerald 
advertise a $250 oilpainting for the largest 
number of headings from Sunday issue, than 
Mr. G/ote-man puts up his little $250 in good 
American gold, on the same terms. 

The doll craze is still in evidence, and this 
scheme, while at first thought superfluous, yet 
is particularly agreeable to thousands of young 
women and children, who religiously preserve 
the different examples of stunning garb and 
bring them out, on occasions, for the delectation 
of their friends. 

The 7raveler is getting there fast, and Col. H. 
points with pride at the ‘‘ want" page, as evi- 
dence of increasing appreciation of the service 
his paper gives. 

The Postis taking a special interest in the illus- 
trative, and once in awhile gives us something 
startling in the way of a pertinent and timely hit. 
In the issue of yesterday we have a full page 
damsel taking a header in the rain, which 
drenched usin this locality. The scene is ‘‘ laid” 
at Crescent Beach, but those of us who got wet 
that day know that it was not necessary to bring 
in the suggestiveness of the seaside, even in a 
name. 

The Standard still waves its American flag and 
is gaining in adherentsevery day. It has recently 
ordered another large press of the Goss make, 
with latest improvements in color printing attach- 
ments. This will be the second press made by 
this manufacturer —both owned by the Standard. 
This paper has made a great feature of the Trien- 
nial Conclave, beginning as far back as July 20, 
and its articles are being preserved by Knights 
Templar all over the country for their accuracy 
and completeness. - 

The New England AMagaz ne is aboutto publish 
an elaborate book entitled ‘‘ Men of Progress," 
which is to contain a thousand pages and articles 
relating toa thousand men. Mr. Claflin, business 
manager of the Standard, will have quite a long 
article dedicated to him and the fortune which 
attends him. 
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The magazines rather take the palm for attract- 
ive ads this midsummer season, and some of 
the layouts are very elegant and catchy. It’s 
really wonderful what the types are capable of, 
and how radically different effects can be made 
with exremely slight changes. I notice that the 
greater part of the set up copy is arranged with 
border effects, which is certainly the proper 
caper and keeps each advertisement in its own 
yard—so to speak—and allows of full and 
individual effect. There is many a good ad: 
spoiled by its environment, and where copy 
goes indiscriminately to different mediums, and 
electros are furnished, it is far safer to include 
the marginal border to keep out intruders and 
the ‘common herd.” 

The different newspaper agencies all speak 
encouragingly of the outlook for fall advertising, 
and many of them are now busy figuring on 
large contracts. There is every indication that 
a period of great prosperity is at hand, and that 
judicious advertising of honest and reliable 
goods will bring a thousandfold return. 
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I wish to speak of a sad shock to the dignity 
of one, if not all, of our Boston newspapers, 
received at the hands of a contemporary of 
ART IN ADVERTISING. A printed proposition, in 
the instance I know of, was sent to a Boston 
paper, offering a five-inch copy embodying over 
fifty changes, to be printed in every issue of the 
paper for one year for the munificent sum of 
one hundred dollars, payment to be made 
either in subscriptions to this contemporary 
of ours, or in advertising in same at regular 
rates of one hundred dollars per page per 
issue. 

It is needless to comment upon the effect this 
proposal had on the paper receiving it, when ] 
say that the net rates for this service would 
amount to between fifteen and sixteen hundred 
dollars cash. 

Is it a case of swelled head or a mistake? 
Charity would seem to point to the latter ex- 
planation. Let us hope so. 

A. T Bonp. 


Boston, August 20, 1895. 


ADVERTISING LAWYERS. 


WAS a little surprised the other day to hear, 
from a well-known New York lawyer, that 
attorneys, nowadays, are doing considerable 

advertising. 

The views of the legal profession in regard to 
advertising itself are pretty well known. From 
the earliest times it has always been considered 
out of the question for lawyers to use printers’ 
ink, in any way, as a means of pushing their 
claims to professional consideration. But anew 
era has been gradually coming in, involving a 
considerable change of ideas. The men who 
are forging to the front in that branch of the legal 
profession called commercial law, are fast com- 
ing tothe conclusion that they must advertise, 
and, as a matter of fact, they do so, through 
certain channels. I am informed, too, that this 
has not seriously disturbed the ethical atmos- 
phere. 

Now the fact is that the lawyer has always 
got a certain amount of advertising from the 
local press, all litigation being of necessity pub- 
lic, and a good many cases receiving a share of 
general passing attention. 


But the commercial lawyer draws very little 
upon this fund of public interest; very few com- 
mercial cases ever occupy the space in the news- 
paper columns that civil and criminal ones do. 

The evolution of the collection lawyer, as a 
distinct specialist in the profession, has come 
about within the past ten years, and he is an in- 
dividual who believes thoroughly in discreet 
advertising. The first legal directory, a private 
enterprise giving the names of scores of commer- 
cial lawyers, all over thecountry, was published 
about ten years ago. There are now, undoubt- 
edly, half a hundred of such publications, anda 
fair percentage of them have absorbed the cream 
of the profession in the country towns. 

No country lawyer, by which I mean attorneys 
in towns of up to §0,000 population, is averse to 
having his name inserted in these publications, 
because they are invariably issued from the 
great centers of trade, whence the best and 
largest claims come. 

There are at least a dozen such legal direc- 
tories published in New York City; as many 
more in Chicago; half as many in St. Louis, and 
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several, each, in cities like Philadelphia, Boston, 
and even Milwaukee and St. Paul. In most of 
them every town of importance in the Union, 
including, of course, every large city, is repre- 
sented by the name of a good lawyer or firm of 
lawyers. We find the names of some legal 
lights inserted in a dozen of these directories. 

In addition, many of them insert, prominently, 
business cards, calling attention to this class of 
practice—commercial collections—as a specialty. 
Incidentally they undoubtedly garner much 
other business. 

The statement is made by careful authority, 
that at least one-third of the revenue of a large 
number of the smaller professional men through- 
out the country who advertise in this way, 
comes in direct response thereto. There is a 
lawyer in New York City who is pointed out, by 
his legal acquaintances, as aman who came here 
three years ago, quite unknown, and has built 
up a good commercial practice, solely by atten- 
tion to business, and the use of such means of 
advertising as such channels afforded him. 

There is another means of pushing himself 
by means of printer's ink, available to the col- 
lection lawyer, that is even more like general 
advertising. Within five years a journalistic lit- 
erature devoted entirely to commercial law, has 
developed till it now has at least two journals of 
national circulation.— Zhe Collector and Commer- 
ctal Lawyer, and The Lawyer and Credit Man. 
These are handsome, well-edited, well-illustrated 
periodicals, and a glance throughtheir advertis- 
ing columns will prove that a certain branch of 
the legal fraternity has ranged itself within its 
own lines, in sentiment at least, alongside of the 
national advertiser. 

The collection business of the country is fast 
becoming concentrated in the hands of this enter- 
prising constituency, and one of the prime 
factors in the movement has been the recogni- 
tion and judicious adoption of the advertising 
principle. Not the least positive of the signs is 
the first general convention of commercial law- 
yers which is to be held in Detroit, Mich., the 
13th, rgth and 15th of the current month. 





ADVERTISING draws from its exhaustless re- 
sources rich and remunerative revenues. It is 
the ‘‘open sesame”’ to trade, like that word of 
command which served as a talisman to unlock 
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the doors of the cave stored with uncounted 
treasures. Nor is it a story of ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights’’ romance. It is a narrative of truth 
and reality, in which figure all the heroes of 
mercantile history, for the record of every man 
of wealth in this country, save where riches 
came through the ins‘rumentality of legacies, 
by bequest or inheritance is the record of pro- 
tracted and persistent advertising.— 7he 7Zim- 
berman. 


THE ‘‘ WORTH” OF HIS 
BUSINESS. 
AND ADVERTISING HAS MADE HIM SO. MR. HILL 


TELLS HOW A FORTUNE WAS SPENT IN 
ADVERTISING MME. A. RUPPERT. 


NE of the most enterprising, liberal and 
persistent advertisers in the United 

States is L. L. Hill, the man who has 

made the name and face of Mme. A. Ruppert 
so well known wherever an American publica- 
tion finds its way. With regard to that picture, 
Mme. Ruppert undoubtedly divides the honors 
with Douglas, the shoe man, with a few lengths 
in her favor, as Hill uses better cuts and larger 
spaces. He isthe apostle of ‘‘ Display.”” ‘* It 
made my first success,” he remarked to me the 
other day, between the puffs of a cigarette, for 
although six feet two, this young giant always 
has a box of his favorite ‘*‘ Richmond Straight 
Cuts’”’ within easy reach, ‘‘and I have stuck to it 
ever since, although I believe in and occasionally 
make special contracts for ‘readers.’ I used 
one 100-line reader in 7,000,000 magazine circu- 
lation this month. The beginning of my ad. 
experience, and of my business experience also, 
was a ‘reader’ of ten lines on the first page of 
certain New York Sunday papers, which cost 
me $3 a line in those days. That was in 
October, 88, a ‘cycle’ ago in the history of 
advertising. That ad. cost me about $300 The 
returns were meager and disheartening. I didn't 
trace ten per cent. of direct answers. I reflected 
that I had a personal article to sell, and I tried 
the personal columns next. They taxed my 
wits and exhausted my patience, for I got no 
results worthy of my ingenious efforts. I. 
resorted to the commonplace and began a cir- 
cular campaign. I distributed by hand 20,000 
circulars to private houses in New York City, in 
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MR. L. L. HILL. 


three days. The public remained motionless. 
Then what? Why I got madat once and started 
to ‘display.’ It wasthe last resort. Failure meant 
my immediate retirement from business. But 
the big ads. in the dailies of the following Sun- 
day issues turned the tide. From the first dis- 
play inthe World I traced $700 of sales in one 
week following. My faith in that monumental 
daily has never waned. Within a year I was 
using an entire page in it Sundays. This adver- 
tising set the mark for all imitators and was the 
biggest advertising ever done for a simple 
‘cosmetic’ preparation in this country. An- 
other great idea conceived about that time was 
the Mme. Ruppert lectures. I discovered in her 
a woman of public talents, and in May, 1889, I 
leased the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and announced 
a lecture on ‘ Beauty, and How to Preserve It.’ 
This I advertised largely. A column in all the 
dailies and plentiful and carefully worked-up 
reading notices. That lecture, and the series 
that followed, was one of the biggest original 
advertising hits ever made. I repeated it in all 
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the other large cities, using the local dailies 
liberally wherever the madame went, and estab- 
lishing an immediate and unprecedented de- 
mand for the preparation. I then inaugurated 
a steady advertising campaign to sustain this 
demand. I made contracts at once with almost 
the entire daily press in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
and San Francisco for large space—half pages 
and quarter pages, confined chiefly to Sunday 
issues. I also used the programs of the leading 
theaters in all these cities. NextI tackled the 
ladies’ mediums of large circulation, none of my 
ads. being less than four inches single column. 
In 1891 alone I spent $90,000 in advertising and 
I put my business squarely on its feet, the result 
of such immense publicity being a steady de- 
mand that enabled me to establish branch 
agency emporiums in many cities where I did 
comparatively little direct advertising. 

‘*My aim from the start had been to out-adver- 
tise and out-sell every other similar preparation. 
My success equalled my expectations; but it 
also made imitators, by whom the publishers 
have profited hundreds of thousands. There 
was a veritable boom in cosmetic advertising 
several years ago, for which I regard myself as 
chiefly responsible. The files of the leading 
dailies from ’88 to ’93 will bear me out. 

‘*As to details I have been both lavish and 
careful. I supervised every detail with a 
watchful eye, and found about four years ago 
that by reducing my standing ads. to an aver- 
age of about four inches single column I could 
still catch the public eye and sustain the 
demand. The public knew my _ preparation 
and only needed to be constantly reminded of 
it, and I finally fixed on that amount of space 
as both reasonable and effective and have 
always maintained it in all the dailies I use 
and some weeklies. I have advertised the large 
cities pretty thoroughly and am now using coun- 
try circulations a good deal. Big as this coun- 
try is, a liberal advertiser will in time sigh, like 
Alexander, for new fields to conquer. 

‘*l also spend a lot of money, from year to year, 
in the mails. During the month of June, which 
is one of my heaviest advertising months, I sent 
out 70,000 letter circulars. My entire business 
is simply a study of advertising. I ama large 
user of name lists. As an illustration of per- 
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sistence I have used one list sixteen times. 
The last mailing brought me heavier returns 
than the first. The general advertiser usually 
stops at the third or fourth mailing. Of course 
I am always thinking about ‘circulations.’ 
Circulations I regard as really something that 
‘no fellah can find out.’ They are like an 
enigmatical conundrum. The guesser never 
solves it, but is spell-bound to keep guessing at 
it. I always keep acontract in abeyance till I 
have sifted this question tosome satisfaction. I 
do all my ad. writing, even my circulars and 
booklets, and spend fully one-third of my active 
business hours in this work. Nowthis has be- 
come a simple task to me, but the work is diffi- 
cult and requires a great deal of diplomacy, as 
it is addressed only to women and on a purely 
personal matter. I[ naturally drifted into Mme. 
Ruppert’s own ideas, and even her style of 
expressing them. I have never felt that I 
could have done much better. I flatter myself 
continually that few of my millions of gentle 
readers could suspect that my ads. were not 
written by one of their own sex. I regard this 
as one of the great secrets of my success.” 

Mr. Hill is certainly entitled to the distinction 
of being styled the Worth of his business, which 
in his own case, his liberal and persistent adver- 
tising methods have lifted to the plane of a 
remarkable and enduring success. F. 


SEA SERPENT 
1S GAPTURED ! 


(ireat Excitement on the 
Sound. Remarkable 
Exhibition of 
Bravery. 


BY CAPT. TOM JONES. 
THE SECRET OUT. 








The secret is out about the Sea Serpent whic 
has been disporting himself for the past week 
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on Long Island Sound and the stories of which 
have been taxing the credulity of our readers to 
the utmost. 

‘Captain Tom Jones, of the steam yacht 
‘* Crocodile,” with a picked crew of tried men, 
determined on the pursuit and capture of the 
monster, and started out yesterday morning, 
thoroughly equipped for the hazardous under- 
taking, to put their determination into effect. 

The leviathan was sighted about 12 Mm. and 
the Gattling gun trained on him as soon as the 
yacht was within range. The chase had been 
lively and would have been long had the serpent 
appreciated his danger But he did not until 
riddled with bullets. and then it was too late. 

The water was churned into foam by the 
ferocious movements of his enormous tail and 
great was the danger in approaching him. His 
curiosity probably got the better of him, for see- 
ing the yacht approaching he slowed up 
and reared his neck and head full fifteen feet 
above the vessel. A word of command from 
brave Captain Jones was followed by a terrific 
discharge, and as the smoke was clearing the 
sound of a long, sharp hiss-s-s-s-s, such as only 
bicyclists know how to appreciate, was heard 
above the splashing water and cheers of the 
crew. An instant later the monster was seen 
collapsed upon the water 

The yacht approached and a thorough exam- 
ination followed, revealing seventeen’ bullet 
holes as the cause of the collapse. The serpent 
measured fifty-four feet in length and upon the 
back of his neck, just behind the horns. was 
found a peculiar mark, a facsimile of which was 
captured by our artist and is produced below: 


a 


New York 


TRADE MARK 





It is suspected that his awful snakeship came 
into being in the vicinity of the peaceful hamlet 
of Tuckahoe. D. T. Mack. 








T will probably surprise the average advertiser 
to learn that the practice of bill-posting in 
England is being attacked on the score of in- 


sanitariness. It is alleged that the decomposi- 
tion of the paper and paste produces a bacilli 
compared with which typhoid fever germs, 
cholera and pulmonary consumption are but as 
a ten days’ sojourn on the island to a bum. 
The wrath of the medical men who have started 
the craze is, we blush to record it, simply an- 
other manifestation of the professional thirst for 
a little free advertising. It is not an unusual 
thing for the journals devoted to this subject to 
lash themselves into a fury over the reluctance 
of the doctor or the lawyer to embrace the 
merits of publicity. But the dear doctor and 
the old family solicitor are able to hoodwink 
the editor, the publisher and the solicitor every 
time. It may take the form of a crusade 
against something or other, on behalf of public 
health (?), as in the present instance, or it may 
simply consist in an interview concerning the 
sickness of some celebrated patient, or it may be 
only a line at the bottom of an ambulance call, 
saying, ‘‘He was attended by Dr. Swellhead, the 
skillful surgeon, who reports that,” and so forth. 
But ever and always the progressive doctor is 
hard at work getting the best of the publisher, 
and succeeding at a rate that would make the 
fortune of a patent medicine in no time. 

In this country we have not yet approached, i. 
the slightest degree, the popularity of this form 
of advertising on the other side. In fact, the 
size and importance of a town can be accurately 
judged from the number of sign boards with 
which its advent is signaled to the tr-veling 
sightseer. If it isa little tenth-rate town, like 
Cripple Creek, there are probably two or three 
decrepit boards, unused and long since fallen 
into decay. If it is a first-class station like New 


York, the signs begin to shriek as far up as Spuy 
ten Duyvel, increasing in number and violence 
as the town approaches. When the city proper 
is reached the racket is unbearable and the train 
seeks refuge from the din by plunging into a 
tunnel. In England there does not seem to be 
an available space in the open, where a sign can 
be seen, that is not occupied. There has been an 
outcry over the desecration of scenery by bill 
boards, and although we are popularly sup- 
posed to advocate and defend al! sorts and con- 
ditions of advertising, as behooves a ‘‘ devoted ” 
trade journal, we are free to confess that there 
is a point at which we draw the line. Our sym- 
pathies are all with the English in their at 
tempt to restrict the display of bill boards within 
certain limits. It strikes us in about the same 
way that statuary does, in public parks. There 
is nothing to equal the beauty of natural land- 
scape 

Now when one takes a park and fills it with 
cast iron busts of nobodies, the effect is to 
destroy the landscape just as much as if it were 
a board sign. By law, board signs are excluded 
from parks and ought to be kept within limits 
outside of parks as well. There is nothing 
gained by opposing public interest. And in point 
of fact the circulation gained by exhibiting in 
remote places does not overcome the prejudice 
excited thereby. 


WE commented last month on the average 
stupidity of the foreign editor regarding Ameri- 
can news. Here is an item taken from Sil/board 
Advertising, published in London, and which 
ought to know better: 

‘*What is probably the highest rental in the world for 
billboard location is that paid by Van Beuren & Co , of New 
York City, for the corner of Thirty-seventh street and 


Broadway of that city. It is 104 feet on Broadway and 175 
feet on Thirty-seventh street, and costs Messrs. Van Beuren 
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& Co. $520,000 per year. It isa triple deck board, and is 
always covered, although the rate is thirty-six cents per 
week.’ 


At thirty-six cents per week Van Beuren & Co 
would lose about $516,223 per annum on this 
stand alone. Possibly they do. They are 
noted for giving good location, irrespective of 
cost. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT FIEND. 


(WRITTEN IN THE TRAIN BY AN IRATE TRAVELER. ) 


[‘‘ The English landscape is being transformed into a 
dumping-ground for catchpenny eyesores.’"—See the 
Nineteenth Century for June.]| 
OR Soap and Pill each English slope and hill 

Is now a background, andthe cry is, ‘‘Still 

They come;” these public nuisances, that mar 

The fair earth’s face, like some unsightly scar. 

Who possibly can care, I ask, to learn 

That Juno Soap Saves Washing, or to turn 

A gaze disgusted on some blatant board, 

By which the devious touriSt is implored 

To try the Lightning Pill that never fails 

To spot the Spot, or cure whatever ails ? 

Joun Buu, his missus, and the kids, I hope, 

Do not entirely live on pills and soap, 

And yet you'd surely think so, when you've 

scanned 

The nostrum signs that so adorn our land ! 

Oh ! heavily I'd tax ’em, if I might! 

And keep the landscape clear. Am I not right? 

[Zerminus. Exit, fuming. 
—Punch, 


DENTAL ADVERTISING. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


HE earliest advertisement of an all-around 
dentist that can be found, may possibly go 
back just beyond the beginning of this 

century, but I don't imagine that it goes back 
much further. The dental art, however, existed 
n the eighteenth century, z.nd in this country 
George Washington was a patron of it to the 
extent of buying a set, or a partialset, of false 
teeth. Iam writing from memory and out of 
reach of references, so that I cannot name the 
artificer of those useful organs, which our Pater 
Patria so much needed. 
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I don’t even know whether he was a Washing- 
ton City, Baltimore, or even Pailadelphia arti- 
ficer, but I have a decided impression that he 
did not fit the first Presi ent’s mouth verv well, 
owing to the fact, perhaps, that the dental art 
Ww is then in its infancy and that there were no 
good tools tou work with. Somewhere, I am 
sure, I have read that ashington had a good 
deal of trouble with his false teeth, and to use 
our fin-de-siecle slang, was obliged to ‘‘ bite off ” 
more than he could comfortably ‘‘chew’’ with 
them. 

Tooth-pulling, of course, existed in remote 
times ; but tooth-pulling as done by barber and 
blacksmith, or even by the accepted ‘‘chirur- 
geon,” or doctor, with the old-fashioned turn- 
keys was hardly a mere barbers’ art—it was 
usually a very barbarous one It was not 
always dental if the tooth did not baffle the opera- 
tor, and if it came out at all it was more nearly 
axe-i-dental This worx was probably not much 
advertised at any tim::, in addition to the store 
or office sign. 

But I should have said that in very remote 
times, hundreds of years before the Christian 
era, the Chinese made artificial teeth and were 
able to fasten them in the gum oron the original 
tooth root. At that time so important a new 
process probably advertised itself. 

To go back only forty or fifty years ago, is to 
see the dental advertisement a mere business 
card, varying in length from four or five to a 
dozen lines. Sometimes it was a ‘‘stickful,” 
and over, and whatever its length was, it was 
pretty apt to be indented with a miniature en- 
graved type metal representation of the teeth in 
the upper jaw. About thirty years ago, which 
was sometime after Dr E. Parmly of this city 
had established himself in Paris, and was really 
the Napoleonic court and first European dentist. 
the famous vulcanite plate and its merits figured 
in the dentist's announcement of himself. He 
once used wooden pegs, as a method of holding 
teeth in a sound root, and some of the teeth so 
set stayed remarkably well. 

Nowadays—and for a long time indeed—the 
anesthetic which is employed, and the painless- 
ness and the perfection of the operation are most 
advertised. People probably will never cry to 
have their teeth pulled, or to sit in the dentist's 
chair. But if an advertisement will assure them 
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that they wont need tocry during or after the 
operation, it will be a good enough one, however 
worded. 

But very lately—and this is the climax to 
which I have been coming with these remarks— 
I saw in one of the largest cities up the Hudson 
River, a most emphatic and novel dental pro- 
nunciamento. Five members of the profession 
from this city, equipped with a Tally-ho coach, 
four horses, and all the paraphernalia belonging 
thereto, drove up tothe leading hotel in full state 
and circumstance. Securing quarters there, 
they took the coach for a rostrum and office in 
front of the court house square. Here they 
pulled teeth for everybody, and performed all 
other dental operations for the patron's price or 
for no price. They were not trying to count 
their profits just then and there, but referred 
constantly to the street and number of their 
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newly taken office, particularly after a patient 
who had had a protuberance taken off his jaw, 
and the patrons of all kinds, stepped down from 
the Tally-ho and said the ‘‘thing didn’t hurt a 
bit more than being shaved.” 

This created a profound sensation; after 
which the bottle of patent anesthetic, which the 
dentist carried, was offered to the dentists of the 
town. It was tocreate asale for this, as well as 
to boom their newly taken office, that all this dis- 
play was made. One of the features of it, was 
the throwing of handfuls of coin—pennies, 
nickels and dimes—in the street for the hood- 
lums, negroes and nondescripts in the crowd to 
scramble after. It was all well done and per- 
haps will fulfill its purpose. 

Bu', very likely, this sort of advertising will 
not captivate all who figure in the dental pro- 
fession. 


ADVERTISING AN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


DON'T suppose the great public which has to 
bear the bruntof the advertising mania, ever 
associates the great express companies with 

the promoters of Ivory Soap, Sapolio and Royal 
Baking Powder, and yet in a little jaunt down 
lower Broadway, the other day, I learned some- 
thing about the way in which the Department of 
Publicity and Promotion, of at least one of the 
Big Four, is managed, that may be worthy of 
detail. 

With the exception of one—the Adams—they 
all advertise in a general way, and even this 
venerable corporation has done one or two nota- 
ble things. What New Yorker can forget the 
magnificent string teams of four and six horses 
with which Mr. Hoey, some years ago, was used 
to herald forth the power and dignity of the 
Adams’ on our city’s streets? 

When I asked Mr. C. O. Smith, of the Ameri- 
can, what they were doing, he leaned back in 
his chair, crossed his legs and remarked: 
‘* Well, we spent $30,000 the first three months 
of this year and we shall go at it again in the fall. 
This was for contracts with periodicals and 
various popular mediums alone, 

‘* In addition to this we spenda large amount of 
monev  n attractive printing matter, of our own 


getup. Here is a fac-simile of our Travelers 
Cheque and of our Money Order that we have 
thrown about all over tne country. They are 
both attractive and unique and tend to make the 
people directly familiar with these features of our 
business. For the Travelers’ Cheque department 
I issue a neat book, pocket size, as well made 
as it can be, giving lists of foreign hotels and 
complete maps, on small scale, of the foreign 
countries that are most visited by Americans. 
This is, by the way,a kind of miniature Baedeker, 
and we often have applications for a copy at our 
agencies. 

‘I use common sense display in all the leading 
magazines, calling attention to these Travelers’ 
Cheques. 

‘‘This advertising is now in its second year,and 
I shall continue it until the great American 
tourist is largely satisfied that we are his best 
bankers when he undertakes a trip across the 
briny. This advertising is as liberal and well- 
placed as that of any of the big advertisers, I 
think. I began in January, and this year have 
made a specialty of the magazines. I gave Hur- 
per's, Century, Scribner's, and all the leaders, a 
page, which has appeared three times and will 
come out again inthe fall. Thetourists’ gazettes 
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and magazines of travelall get large, |: beral ads. 
from us in the season, inthe best positions pos- 
sible to secure. I tried this first last year, to 
our entire satisfaction, and shall increase my list 
of mediums fully one-third the coming year. 

‘‘In addition, we run a_— small stand. 
ing ad. of one inch in the weekly edi 
tions of all the New York and_ Boston 
dailies. My list of best mediums of course, too, 
includes a number of the leading church papers, 
the Churchman, Evangelist, Independent, etc., 
and to be thoroughly cosmopolitan, I have even 
added 7own Tofices. 

‘In fact,I find on looking over my list, that so 
old and well-known an organization as the 
American Express Company to be abreast of the 
times on itsspecial features,is using almost every 
medium, of the best quality and _ largest 
circulation, published in the metropolis. 
Our money orders are. printed in _ all 
foreign languages, and this necessitates, we 
think, a card in most of the journals, in strange 
tongues, that are published in America. You see 
Uncle Sam has been in the money order business 
fifty years and we are in competition with him, 
and the public has got lo be kept at till it gets 
that fact on the inside of its caput. Only a 
certain proportion of the intelligent American 
people yet realize what an express money order 
is,and we are specially in the business of edu- 
cating them. It takes time and it takes printer's 
ink, and we propose to take both till we are 
satisfied with our share of the money order 
business of the country. 

‘Our Traveler’s Cheque was an entirely new 
departure. It 4ad to be advertised, we felt, so 
we set about addressing the best class of the trav- 
eling public at once, through the magazines, and 
we felt that it was worth doing well, so we 
made contracts for pages and half pages, in- 
stead of using niggardly spaces. In fine, the 
American Express Company Is a generous adver- 
tiser. It doesn’t mind spending money, be- 
cause it believes in advertising. 

‘*For our order and credit department I use an 
eight-page folder, of which our 6,000 agents 
get a liberal supply, and I have managed to work 
up a great deal of valuble co-operative advertis- 
ing for this feature among insurance companies 
and the big department stores of the country. 
As common carriers. or forwarders, to be more 


exact, with a long and honorable career, we are 
in a certain sense public benefactors, and | 
claim we get an amount of indirect general 
advertising equal to thirty per cent. of our 
yearly business from the leading firms through- 
out the country. Is notthis so? Did you ever 
consider how much gratuitous advertising an 
express company really does get There isn’t a 
periodical—a piece of printed matter for general 
circulation— published in the United States 
nowadays, that doesn’t contain the words, 
‘Express money order,’ in a prominent place. 
Forty-five of the largest mail order firms in the 
country use our name only, in their directions 
for sending money. The New York Weekiy 
Times, Sun, World, Tur}, Fieldand Farm, Army 
and Navy Journal, and many other of the greatest 
journals in the country, insert the following 
directly below their regular business announce- 
ment: 

‘*Subscriptions to The Times may be made 
through the Purchasing Department of the 
American Express Company at any place where 
that company hasan agency. Agents will give a 
money order receipt for subscriptions, and will 
forward the money order attached to an order 
to send the paper for any stated time free of 
any charge, except the usual fee for issuing the 
order. 

‘* Twenty of the largest life insurance com- 
panies, by special arrangement, print our name 
on their assessment notices, asking for remit- 
tances through our Money Order Department 
It appears on the bil] heads and letter heads of 
a great many firms, in fact, everywhere in the 
‘literature’ of every kind of business, with 
this very necessary thread of money running 
through it, the express money order is now re- 
ferred to. This is all educating the commerci:.! 
world and the masses for us at a rapid rate. 
And it is all direct advertising. Of course, we 
use thousands of placards in railroad depcts 
and prominent towns along railroad lines, all 
over the country. Once in a while we spring a 
novelty. Of such was the buff leather device 
for fastening a valise to a car seat, with space 
for owner’s card under isinglass on one side and 
the compliments of our Traveler’s Cheque De- 
partment on the other. We got rid of several 
thousand of these without any trouble at all.” 

- - 7 ]. .L FRENCH. 
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DEAR ME I'VE LOST MY GLASSES! 
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"There is truly « sense in which music is, Of all the arta, 
the mest literatly and directly and clingiagly peputer.”’ 


FP MIERE wasn time when planos were rare, Now the homes 
[" of the well-to-do in whteh there are no planes. are few and 
far between. Phe plane has become the moat popular of musteal 
Instromedt. an well as the most teeful. Although it ds an expen: 
sive article inere costly than any other sligle thing that belongs» 
to he furnishing of a hone the plane fs regarded 
stele neeeselty Chiat one fe ta be sce in almost every home of 
wns preteusion. tle an ontward and viaible siyu of apprectation 
of eduvation, culture and refluement by its Latte 
children yala mans things at the plane, From ite use physical 
and meatal charactecisttes are develeped. Lunges are strengthened 
by singing. the esr ts trained to securacy and acuteness, the eve 
ledras to place marks quickly in these own place, the urms and 
Hands are givets abundant exercise. The mental dis- 
cipline of inusical training had been compared with that 
of mathemation, The demand for planes has been met 
with an ample supply. There are plang» aud planes. 
Tntend lng purchasers who want perfect Instruments 
ean fod Chom. Persons whe wieb to own @ plane to 
WH a veld in the pagar furnishings, ean obtain a vers 
presentable instrument for @ comparatively small sui 
of mone. Indeed, planow cen be bought st almost any 
prices. Few families tuy more than one plano in @ gene- 
raton, ani thus bave litte cxpertence in making a ae- 
lection. Thelr position fa a diMealt one, aa cheap pl- 
anos make a flue show fn their freshly varnished cases, 
The difference in intertor construction beeomes spparent. 
bow-ver, when Ubey can be compared with planos worth 
more money. For less than a certain sum of money s 
Koad plano can not be made. Add to thia sum a legiti- 
mate profit for maker and dealer, and any money paid 
fer a piano over and above that amount, Is clearly 
Money wasted, 
plano are espenslye. They can not be made 
Cheaply, because the proper materials are costly. the ar- 
tisane command high wages, and much thoe te required 


as 


Port arabe Th. 


Coan 


tn construction. They must te made so that they will 
last: for many years, The hardwood lumber used 
inthe construction of the Everett: Plano ie eut from 


the leg at the company’s milh in New Hampehire at 
least @ yeur before It becomes we part of the piano, and 
it in sawed is placed npon clevated supporta that ft may 
be properly dried In the open alr. When (ft has received sufft- 
clent open alr drytng, (t ix shipped to the factory tn Beston, 
where [¢ is put into the muxt modern pattern of drv kiins and 
vkept in a temperature of from 120 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
for sixty days. After this period of kiln drying Is completed. 
the lumber fs taken to the case factory where it is cut into 
«izes and patterns for case and skeleton. Such portion’ of the 
lumber as yoes Inte the cance is taken to the veneer departinent 
and there covered with a cross band veneer. This in turn is 
covered with the veucer proper, which fs the beadtiful fig- 
are shown on the outside of the case. And in order that the 
woo composing the case and between the veneers may not warp, 
the vress banding and veneering is done on both sides of the case, 
the side that fs unseen as well ax the side that tn seen, Here ts 
ane example af the difference in construction between the best and 
an infertor piano. In the latter, cross cut veneers are fot used, 


after 


THE INTERIOR 





Om bave 7 beard of music sucbd as thine, 

The wedd.d0 melodp of lute and voice, 
immortal strains that made mp soul rejoice, 
Bnd wake to tuner barmoni¢s divine.” 


August 15, 1895 


where it will not nake a show, 
After the wood {se property 
croas-banded and veneered, it 
Is taken to the fulehing or 
smoothing coon and placed on 
supports fo remain mt leat 
wixty days, da onler that all 
Maleture mas evaporated 
from the glue jay at- 
taching the veneers, The vasa 
In them senemthead arid prtit tae 
gether, the purts belog oare- 
fully marked. after whieh ts 
tm all takeo apart ane reais 
ed to the varnish recom, 

The sheleton of a plune is 
the heave cross beams whiels, 
In the case of an Upright pi- 
ane, are seni in the back «of 
Che Instrument. Theses tea nas 
are feorpmaed of three Urent equality 
of hardwesd and to them are 


bes 


Used 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 






fxtenes| the trow frame ana 
sound hoard. The skeletan 
of a good plane shonld be maadve and noslelding. The skeleton 
hastng been completed, the seund board de neve made snd at- 


tached to lt, The sound Board Is formed of a Jarge sheet of the 
finest spruce, carefully matched and gloed tagether. and ribs are 
Ntted on the back to give dt the proper convex form.’ The bron 
plate ds then placed over the sound boa This plate isa heave 
casting which mast have strength to withstand a strain of about 
forty-five tong, through the string tenslon which Tt bears. Large 
screwsare used to fasten the frou plate aod the sound board ta 
the skeleton. The wrest plank le carried on the upper portlon 
of the skeleton, Tt te made of seven oar efght one-quarter tach 


veneers of the hardest rock maple. whith the grain uf the veneers 
crossed, thus securing the strength whieb ols required. since the 





* Music bas taugb: 
Love's leseon more and more.” 


wrest plank carrice the tuning pins and It is necessary that 
they be tirinfy clamped and have nu chance of turning. The 
wrest plank. on the skeleton with the «ound beard and plate, ts 
then bored fur the tuning plas: and the, hitch plos having been 
placed in the plate. this portion of the plano is then taken to the 
stringing roow. where the finost pisno wires of varylog gauges. 
wound and unwyund, are placed In proper position on the instru- 
ment and tightened to the necessary tenalon for tuning. The 
piano now receives ite firat and second rough tunings. Returning 
to the vase of the plano, it is fogad Jn the varnish roam tn what 
Is called ‘the white.’° The wood Is fiest filled. then rubbed down. 
and fur sevon or eight successive weeks one curt of varnish is put 
on weekly. The parts of the case then stand about fonr weeks. 
when they are taken te the rubbing room and rubbed smooth with 
pumter stone. The hoavtest individual parte of each case are 
then taken Into what ts called the setting-up departinent. and 
there meet the skeleton uf the plane, whieh carries the sound 





and nu veneer of any hind is applied te aby partoof the plano board, wrest plank gad strings. Here the strlags receive thetr 


the skill and enterprise of the Chicago /n- 


This page and the one opposite show hice 
The illustrations cuts and descriptive text 


ferier on behalf of its advertising patrons. 


methods are pursued. 


Aogust 15, 1895 


third tuning. The heavy portions of the case are bullt up around 
and firmly attached to the skeleton.and it ls then tuned the fourth 
time. “The heavy work on the plane ls now practically complete, 
the rematning stages of its manufacture hetng those which require 
the utmess nlieets of adjuatinent dn construction. The flowing or last 
eaatof varninh (a pution the case and while it de desing the actlon 
of the plane ia hung. and the set of keve are accurately fitted and 
placed In the Instrument. On the acthon are hung the hammers. 
which muat be made of the very beat material that can be ob: 
tained. reyardiose of cost. At thie polnt the piane ts tuned for 
the Hfth time. After the aetion and keys have been titted! to the 
plang, the care and its trimmings are polished by rubbing down 
vach portion with rotten stone. whieh imparts the bright Instre 
for whieh finished plano of the better sort are remarkable. A 
Week having elapsed. the plano ia tuned for the sivth time. 

The nevt stage foo constenetion Je the trimming. by which tn 
meant the Mting of the case with the necessary hardware in the 
wav of hinges, lock, excutchoau, felts, rubber buttona, ete. The 
seventh tuning having been given. the plans ts placed tn charge 
of the regulators, who adjuat acearately Overy individual portion 


of the heyn and action, to Inaure that fecting of clantlelty and. 


Hhtness, with repeating quality. which is alsolutely oascnttal 





° BS was all car 
And took tn strains tbat migbt create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.” 


toa firat-class pinno. ‘Phere has been an interval of a werk be- 
tween the seventh and eighth tuning. which latter now takes 
place. Then the mest difienit part In the construction or finish 
of the plane ts performed. Tt ts voleed. This proces« is the treat- 
ment of the hammers ty such & way as will tend to obviate ans 
break In the «cale and to produces the same tonal quality from 
the lower bases to the Upper treble of the piano. It is a proves 
which requires tine judgment as to tonal effects and an accurate 
and artistic car. After the plane is voiced, ft ts tuned the ninth 


"time and sent to the overlooking department. where any defrets ” 


that may possibly eviat. In clther constraction or regulation, are 
sooght for and remedfed. Fram this department the Inatrnment 
is taken to the cleaners, whe rab down the case by hand. using 
no cloth even, with the very Auest quality of rotten stone. Tt then 
reeelyes ita tenth and lant tuning. after which It is packed ina 
heavy box for shipment. The whole time consuined from the time 
the timber was cnt until the plano le packed for shipment. has 
been betwern eighteen and twenty months. In the various stages 
that have bern described there are at all times about two theots- 
and planos in course of construction In the Everete Factory. 

The subdivistun of labor throughout the entire Everote factory 
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le carried out to the greatest poaaible extent. Competent super- 
Intendents, selectad for their «kill and judgment. are charged 
with the critical examination of all work at PVOry step. 

The Immense factory building. alx stories. -300 fect in lengeh. 
feenples the entire aquare on Albans street, between Wareham 
and Malden streets, Keston. The actual floor space du Chis bulld- 
lng da nearly three acres. and additional to this are the buildiage 
in which are housed the frame or akeloton departments, aud the 
case factory. 

With «a wealth of Hight and air: supplied with the mest approved 
venthating and 
hot-alr ayater, by 
which an cqua- 
ble tomperature bs 
malintalued lo the 
coldest weather: 
fitted with the heat 
Hee -extingolshing 
desicee and the 
heat avatema of 
electric lightly 
and santtarvappli- 
woces {tbe na won- 
der that the Ever- 
ote factory stands 
usa mele! amuny 
the plane factorion 
ef the world jn 
regard tathe eam- 
pleteness of the 
Dalleting bese lf, 
wed oof es ery ape 
purtenance meal 
tuodern devier fn . 
machiners for iin- = 
gerern iense thee: oqttal- 
ty of, wid (nerean. 





* Dail! sacred Oarmony is whoec power Orting 
bug the reyularits Can move tbe savage soul and warm the bicast 
of. Ltn prafnet. USitd plcasing sounds. to genticnces and tore ° 
While tt in a neem. — 
Vugly broad <tatemenut te make VER WE goes Without dispute that 
the cutive Everets plant, asa plane factory. is nearer porrfeationn 
thats ts any plane factors in the world 

The firat few veare are the ceitical period in the Hfe ofa piaue. 
The Everett Plane is guaranteed for seven vears. or prectionlly fora 
Zeneration. Tt ole the onty plane shavings the Pleetra-Phane at- 
tachment. by the nee ef whieh all the delightful effects of the 
trandalin, guitar, harp and zither may he predneced at will by the 
performer. Probably thle class of fosteument. now comes next te 
the plana in point of popularity. and di furnishing this attach: 
Ment wath all other deairable and ip-tedate tinprovements te be 
found in the Everett Plano, nothiag is deft to be destred. 

The beauty of «ane pitino. fonts Cease deep dt ts mach 
eater te make a handsome case than itis to pat music tito it A 
falrly good meehuntie can do the one. the other requires the pest 
thought and effort« of a musient artist The Everett Panes have 
handsome, tasteful, durable cases, byt their jasting tone qpuality 
tnd ability to remain leng in tune fs their strong point. The 
beauty of an Everett Plane is in ite heucets. whloh begins with 
the varnish on the case, and gora straight through the tron plate. 

The John Church Companys. Cincinnath O.. and Chicago. T1.. 
are general factors for the saleoof The Everett Wiaue. ft ts for 
sale by dealers yeneraity., Should any reader of this arthele ade. 
elre any farther information relative thereto, it will be cheerfully 
ftroished upon application to The John Church Company. 





were all prepared in the /n/erior office ani show what results are possible when intelligent 
The /nterior is entitled to congratulations. 
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CONSOLIDATED CIGARETTE Co. 
Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. Successor. 
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YOUR FORTUNE 





“IF YOU PUT IT IN COMFORT IT PAYS.”’ 


As it’s the only paper in the world that ever attained the enormous and overwhelming circulation of one million 
and a quarter copies, each and every issue, and the only monthly printed in five bright lithographic colors. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON : NEW YORK: 
AUGUSTA, MAINE JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING TRIBUNE BUILDING 


jo2 AR1 EX ADVERTISENG. 


HOME OFFICE: Cr. 


w O 
Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York Q 


E. B. HARPER, President 


“ FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


* And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could mot shake it; for it was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE—-COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MuTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
tnc Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS Af 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


“4A bird in hand ts worth two tn 
the bush." 


“A bird in hand ts worth two tn ~ 
the bush.” 





1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. ef. POLICIES IN FORCE, ever ‘ Z é . < ‘i ‘ . ‘ ‘ = 98,000 
interest Income, annually, exceeds ‘ : A ‘ Z : ‘ : ‘ * $135,000 
Bi-llonthly Income exceeds ; F é . : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 50,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds _ ‘ ‘ - : ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ é 3,860,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘ : ‘ - F ‘ : ‘ ‘ é‘ B . 21,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over F F ; ‘ ; . : . : - 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds e e e e e s ° e e 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Managers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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T IN ADVERTISING ts issued on the 


fifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year in advance. 


All the cuts used on the cover and in the 


inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 


nominal prices. 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, I895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 
Address all communications to 

ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Manns 5 HAD 

Gest Line 

indianapolis, 
Cincinnati 


— AND THE— 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 Crank STREET, ° CHicaao. 












Sy. “All-Around ~ 


Good ::: 
Advertising, 





The booklet is, at present, one of 
the favorite mediums for advertising. 
When well prepared, it possesses 
advantages which are particularly its 
own and which render it especially 


N @ valuable for certain lines of adver- 


tising. 












We make a specialty of booklets— 
write, design and illustrate them— 
and are also prepared to furnish mat- 
ter and illustrations for all other 
advertising purposes. 


The Art in Advertising Co. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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You 
Know 


Me 





I write the good advertisements, 
booklets, circulars, that you see about. 
Can I write any for you? 


F. A. Wheatley 


‘Effective Advertising ”’ 
NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 
a wesc 


Maximilian Wineburgh, dr. 


vtNeet bar Advertising 


CLEVELAND, O. 














Placed anywhere 
in the United States 


POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


_ MASSACHUSETTS. —New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, g greatest news 
Southern Massachusetts. — Circulation over 8, 


HE MORNING MERCURY, only morning: paper 
south of Boston. _Circulation over 3, 


HE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford’ $ most pop- 
ular daily. _Largest city circulation. 











pee in 














Lynn. 


a ita MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F, InGaAcis, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM. 
= thousand. 

















13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 





7 Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
_paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


PEFLECTOR, Aiiver St Bes the best home magazine, 
** published 48 Oliver St oston. 


\AJONDERFUL! Send ten cents to s to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, . Mass., and sce what you will get. 


ILLINOIS. .-—Chicago. 


fi E DISPATC H, Chicago’ s brightest and ear afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,0 


ALABAMA. 


HE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
Alabama. 
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MARYLAND. 


THE NEW NEWS, Daily 1.700, Weekly 8,000. Largest, mos: 
enterprising, third richest it county in America. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: * Largest 
circulation in Colorado.” 














CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


ot FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 


TEXAS. 


Houston POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn: 
’* S.C. Beckwitn, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Blidg.,.N.Y. 








Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) 
‘advertising medium, anda newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


\ LBANY, N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


HE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Dealt 
ers. $1.00a year. Send for copy and rates. 
D. _D.T. MALLETT, Pub., B’way & Chambers Stu. N.Y. 


is a first-clas 




















PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadel phiia. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the home 

Pa mechs families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
hurches, 


,eBee TALK, circulation 23,000. Best for Household 
+ Goods. _ 


THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


Cyne STATE JOURNAL. 
Sunday, Weekly. 


EB thought this 

Weuld enteh 
youreys. It 

is eur tude mark. If 
yeu are thoughtful, 
nen-dogmatic, open te 
new ideas in the ad- 
Vertizing salenes, you 
Will send fer our beok. 











Leading Paper, Daily, 





The Corel! Press and 
The Press of the 
Classical Seheol 
(Associated) 2x Uni- 
versity Pince New 
York City. o 





Advertising Experts. 


Write Parvin's ADVE 
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‘The best papers pay best."’ 
TIsSiInG AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 
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Advertising is Like 
‘| Hatching 
| | Chickens. HE advertiser is the 


settin’ hen,’ the 

ads. are the eggs. If they’re 

good eggs, and the hen does the 
proper amount of “settin’,” she’s as 


| 

7 

: 

| 
sure of a brood of chicks as Uncle Sam 

| 

| | 


is of taxes. THERE’S A _NEGT OF SOME KIND NEEDEC— 





s Boston Daily Standard 
SEE THE POINT ? 











WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 


DODD’S 265 WE want some desirable 
Washington St. contributions for which 


Adv tismeathkckin BOSTON.|| we will pay fair prices. 
[AGENCY “WEAR 


Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 
LOW ESTIMATES. 


‘“LA DELICATESSE,” a Confection in Cheese. If you do not know what it is send ro cents to ‘‘La DELICATESSE” 
Comrany, Herkimer, N. Y., for a sample jar. 




















E. L. SYLVESTER, Editor, 
Art in Advertising Co. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Tireless 
Workers fe 


If you can use some tireless 
workers to make known to 
over 


- ++ 225,000 FAMILIES 


every week that you have something to sell which it will 
profit them to buy, we offer to you the services of these 
papers. They speak at all times when the listener is 
willing to hear, often when he does not expect it, but 
never except with the voice of a trusted friend, whose 
words obtain instant acceptance. They talk in the Pro- 
testant denominations, and only to those people in them }- 
who have homes to keep up, children to rear, clothe, 
doctor and educate—the people who have money to 
spend for their needs, whose habits of life are such that 
they procure all the comforts, and most of the luxuries, 
of existence. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TINES 





\ $i) oe PHILADELPHIA 
sy ; em LUFHERAN OBSERVER 
Se if PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
~~ on REF'D CHURCH MESSENGER 
“Zr48 ao Your EPISCOPAL RECORDER 
if N : LUTHERAN 
List CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR 


CHRISTIAN RECORDER | 


If you have something to sell them, take the trouble 

to write to us for information. It will only cost you a 
postage stamp to learn the price of the advertising, and 
all about the papers. | 





The Religious Press Association, Philadelphia 


A PAPER THAT IS READ ———- sss 


IS THE ONE FOR THE ADVERTISER. 


NOVEL and important outgrowth of modern times is the newspaper clipping 
In these establishments newspapers are read simply and solely witha 

view to obtain from them the largest possible number of articles of real value 
and interest which can be sold at so much per clipping to business men, students and 
specialists of all kinds who are collecting information upon subjects in which they 
are particularly interested. 
City, the most complete in the world, has sent to the New York Tribune an entirely 
unsolicited statement, which is printed in full below, concerning the value of the 


bureau. 


contents of the New York Tribune. 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 
Sir: For two months past I have kept tally how many newspaper articles interest- 
ing to my 4.000 subscribers appear week by week in the 


system of checkin 


receive either articles referrin 


It is as follows: 


HENRY ROMEIKE. 


139 Fifth Ave. 


ew York dailies. 
reprints, and send only live and original news to my clients, who 
to themselves or any other matter. 

Considering the large variety of subjects on which I furnish newseae 


it seems from statistics which I inclose that the Tribune contains day by 


Paper. 





M. Advertiser..... 


ene . 


Com. Advertiser........ 


Staats Zeitung..... 


Mail and Express.. 


eeee 


Evening Post........... 


Evening Sun...... 


Evening World.... 
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THE TRIBUNE 


NEW 


The pioneer establishment of this class in New York 


YORK 





and with most people it’s The Sun or nothing 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 32-34 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 
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DUUKS FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


‘Building Business ’’ — for 
every business man, advertiser 
or not—covers the world of pub- 
licity, from advertisement writ- 
ing to commercial printing. 518 
large pages. Illustrated. 


$3.75. 


Price, 


‘¢Practical Publicity. ’—25 lessons 
in good and bad advertising—illus- 
trated with reproductions of actual 
advertisements, the usual unprofitable 
style of writing and display—accom- 
panied with the advertisements re- 
written and reset after modern styles 
of successful composition. Illustra- 
tions of the 50 best advertisements of 
the 50 best advertisers Price, bound 
in cloth and gold, $1.00. 























The Pope Mie. Co, largest bicycle 
house in the world, say: ‘Fowler's book 
opens the door to successful publicity. It is 
indispensable to the desk of every man who 
is trying to make money.” 


The George Frast Co., makers of Hose 
Supporters and Waists, say: ‘The man 
who can’t afford to buy Fowler's book can't 
afford to do business.’ 








Ferris Brothers, manufacturers of 
i Sense’’ Waists, say: ‘*Fowler’s 
book contains more ideas to the square inch 
than any such publication ever printed.” 


M. M. Gillam, of John Wanamaker 
and Hilton, Hughes & Co., says: ‘* I have 
never seen anything of the kind that seemed 
likely to be of as much practical value to 
business men.”’ 


BOTH BOOKS 
FOR $3.75 


Express prepaid. Address 


Nath’! C. Fowler, dr., sanane New York City 
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HERE is something in the continued ac- 
vance in wages throughout the land that 
suggests a coming advance in rates. The 

laborer is worthy of his ‘‘ higher.” 





IF you find yourself pushed to the wall by 
competition send at once for a sign painter and 
have the wall decorated with a good advertise- 
ment of your business. This will be the quick- 
est way out of your difficulty. 





Don’T worry because your competitor's an- 
nouncement is larger than your own, but be 
careful he doesn’t get ahead of you inthe mat- 
ter of good taste and quality. 





Tuk form of advertisement which finds its 
way with the most unerring accuracy to the 
waste basket is that which disguises itself as a 
‘« personal” letter. Circular letters are rather 
played out, at best, but the one marked ** per- 
sonal” should be placed upon the retired list 
_ with all speed possible. These letters reach a 


E. L. Sylvester, Editor. 


man simultaneously with his important business 
mail, and in reading the latter he naturally 
becomes interested and preoccupied. In_ its 
order he opens the sham “‘ personal,” and nine 
times out of ten throws it impatiently down 
without a second glance. 

The amount of good money wasted on post- 
age for this inefficient sort of advertising must 
be considerable. 





Your advertising is a vital part of your busi- 
ness, demanding the same careful management 
that is accorded to any other department. 





THE manufacturer does not forget his work- 
shops in order to look after the shipping depart- 
ment, nor is the shipping department neglected 
in favor of the show or sales rooms. Gross mis- 
management of this kind would result in a speedy 
winding up of the business. And by the same 
token, he cannot slight his advertising. It is 
equally important with the other departments, 
and if overlooked or carelessly handled must 
inevitably bring confusion and loss to the busi- 
ness. 


Don’t poke fun at the testimonial—it is an 
excellent salesman. 








ADVERTISE wiyvrous/y— make yourself felt. 
Half-hearted, intermittent advertising won't ‘‘ go 
down” nowadays ; the public is ‘‘on to it” and 
has a very decided prejudice in favor of the ad- 
vertisement which is always with them. 


jlo 


In advertising, as in everything else, it pays 
to have the best. 





THE expensive medium is usually expensive 
because it has a right to be—it has proven itself 
valuable to the advertiser. 





THrE man who can see no further than the 
end of his nose is the one who quakes in his 
buots at the sight of an advertising bill. 


HE is a wise merchant who realizes that there 
is no greater risk in spending his money for 
advertising purposes than there is in purchasing 





a bill of goods for his fall trade. He under- 
) 
\) 
jf es 
——EE— EE. 
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stands that without the advertising he takes his 
chances on getting his money back on the 
goods. 





Asarule the average publisher is in mortal 
dread lest he print an article that would 
benefit his advertisers, without charge. Doubt- 
less the publisher is very frequently worked, 
and we do wrong perhaps in saying that he 
rarely prints a free notice 





THE sudden deaths of Mr. A. H. Siegfried, of 
the La:ties’ Home Journal, of Mr. W. F. Carle- 
ton, of Carleton & Kissam, and of Mr. H. O. 
Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., make 
the past month exceptionally notable in this 
respect. 


Horrible Example :—1! never took a dollar's worth o’ space in my life ; see! 


ABOVE CUT, MORTISED, $1.00. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


HE advantages of issuing a periodical in 
the interests of one’s own business have 
often been discussed, and the experiment 

has been frequently tried, with more or less 
of success. 

There are some businesses in which a good 
and readable journal would furnish a highly 
desirable medium for communicating with 
patrons é# esse and patrons 7m poss: among the 
public. I should think that a big department 
store, like your Wanamaker's or our Whiteley’s, 
would find such a thing very useful, if well 
done, and Wanamaker's much-scolded SAvvk 
.Vews seems to have been, in regard to one of 
‘* honest John’s” departments, an attempt of the 
kind. 

Mr. Whiteley, ‘‘the Universal Provider,” as 
he calls himself, at one time contemplated a 
thing of the kind, to be called, very appropri- 
ately, The Universal Provider, and dummies 
were, I believe, actually prepared for it. The 
plan, however, in just that form, was not car- 
ried into practice; but the organization was 
utilized for a monthly periodical, called Zhe 
World's Provider, subsequently converted into 
The Home Provider, a weekly—and weakly-- 
publication which shortly perished. I thought, 
and still think, that had Mr. Whiteley adhered to 
the original plan he is said to have contemplated, 
he would have found it good auvertising. 





THE conditions under which a personal organ 
can and cannot be made to pay are not very dif- 
ficult to outline. Anyone who has a consider- 
able variety of things to sell, or who has fre- 
quent occasion to put forward innovations, 
novelties, or new facts in regard to old staples, 
would find such a periodical good advertising. 
Anyone who had not these conditions would find 
it unprofitable as compared with newspaper ad- 
vertising, because on the one hand ordinary 
newspapers have, if judiciously selected, the 
advantage of a larger and more certainly appre- 
ciative circle of readers than a personal organ 
can usually aspire to; and, on the other hand, 
they cost far less to use (high as their rates are) 
if they be worth having at all, in proportion to 
their influence, for the reason that in their case 





KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
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the incidental expenses are contributed to by an 
enormous number of persons—advertisers and 
subscribers—instead of being all concentrated 
on one exchequer. 





As an argument against a personal organ it 
may be remarked that such a journal has nearly 
always to be for the most part given away ; and 
it is universally agreed that the public pays less 
attention to a thing which it gets for nothing, 
however good, than to one that it has to pay for. 





A CLASS trade is eminently conducive to suc- 
cess in publishing, for advertising purposes, a 
personal organ. I suppose the most important 
periodical of the kind in this country is .Wedical 
Reprints—an illustrated medical journal issued 
by Mr. J. M. Richards, in the interests of Lacto- 
peptine and of a number of other preparations, 
the advertising of which he confines exclusively 
to the medical profession. It isa handsomely 
printed sixteen-page monthly, very fairly 
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1878 & 1889, 
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4 64, ESSEX ROAD, 


described by its heading, which is something 
like this : 
MEDICAL REPRINTS. 


With Original Essays: Home, Foreign, and Colo- 
nial: IMlustrated. 





are Vi} expos: Acie: i¢TH, 1895. [No 67. 





It contains original articles by prominent physi- 
cians and surgeons, well paid for, and reprints 
of articles from American, foreign and colonial 
medical journals, with an original leading article 
(usually a review of a new book in general 
literature, possessing some sort of medical 
interest), and a couple of pages of medical notes 
and news lightly treated. It has a paid sub- 
scription list, but is circulated at frequent inter- 
vals to the entire medical profession. The 
advertisements are confined to goods controlled 
by the proprietor, and the paper, of course, 
gives the house an unequaled facility in intro- 
ducing new goods to the doctors, and in keeping 
the profession informed of the latest testimony 
in their favor. 





THE Eastman Photographic Materials Com- 
pany, Limited, has lately taken to publishing 
The Kodak News, a little monthly journal of the 
science and art of photography, illustrated by 
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half-tones, beautifully produced and printed, of 
pictures taken with the Kodak and other East- 
man appliances. It is read with avidity by the 
large confraternity of amateur photographers cn 
account of the ‘‘ pointers”’ which it contains in 
details of photographic manipulation, contrib- 
uted by competent and often by well-known 
experts in the art. 





A CUTTING drug store company, with a num- 
ber of branches in London, likewise issues a 
monthly periodical, and a similar concern hav- 
ing branches in the Southeastern part of Eng- 
land also issues one, though I don’t think much 
of either. The ‘‘ London Prevident Association,” 
a proprietary concern something between a 
ballot loan society and a long period savings 
bank, conducted on the principle of ‘‘if you 
keep on long enough you get your money back 
with plenty of interest, but if you stop you lose 
it, or a part of it, and get no interest at all,” 
used to, and may still, for aught I know, issue 
a monthly magazine. This association is a per- 
fectly solvent one, and acts up to its agree- 
ments; but it is always being complained of by 
people who get tired before the time is up, and 
I am afraid most of its profits come out of peo- 
ple who make sacrifices to get out of it. 





ANOTHER form in which a personal organ can 
be used is by localizing it, and this furnishes a 
means by which even a small concern in a pro- 
vincial town can have a periodical of its own 
at a trifling expense. A year or two ago a 
company was started which produced a paper 
localized in this way for minor department 
stores. It contained advertisements of all 
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kinds, collected by the printers, which helped to 
make it cheaper to the local man, who had a 
certain space to fill, as he might please, with his 
own announcements. 





Ow the localization plan, however, one of the 
shrewdest things that has been done is the Pef- 
ular Budget, published in the interest of Dr. 
Lynn's Fig Remedy—a patent medicine which 
has made a good bid for the fig business in this 
country. This is a monthly sixteen pager, with 
good stories, jokes and pictures. It contains 
advertisements of the fig remedy, and is issued 
at a cheap rate per thousand to druggists—not 
more than one in any one town—with the back 
page ready printed to suit each local client, in 
accordance with his own copy and design. On 
the front page the name of each local druggist is 
incorporated with the title— thus: 


‘‘SMITH’S POPULAR BUDGET,” 


and there is nothing to show the unsophisticated 
reader that it is not exclusively his own. He 
can even have the title altered if he likes. I 
saw one of them, subscribed for by adruggist in 
a north of England town, with the title: 


THE BEDLINGTON TERRIER. 


This thing pays the druggist well, because 
he gets the benefit of a big printing con- 
tract, so that he has his papers cheap, 
while his own advertisements have got a promi- 
nent position and can be varied exactly as he 
pleases, with all the advantage that good Lon- 
don typography can give him; and I have no 
doubt that it pays Dr. Lynn very well, because 
a part of the printing is met by the local pay- 
ments, and the advertisements of Fig Remedy 
which it contains must needs do good. The 
Remedy is, of course, well advertised in ordinary 
newspapers also, and has a fair sale already. 
It isa very palatable and efficient preparation, 
and has some good testimonials at the back 
of it. 





Tit Wallpaper people here are good art ad- 
vertisers, and, especially in the ladies’ papers, 
get out some very pretty work. I append an 
example or two They are selected almost at 
random, and are by no means put forward as 
the very best of this class of advertising. Jef- 
frey & Co.’s design—one of those which I send 
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is-—— 


[See eter side. 
A tONDON POSTER. 


for reproduction—is, I think, by Walter Crane. 
Wallpaper is a thing that will stand advertising, 
and which does stand it very well. 





THE Windsor Magazine,a monthly,at sixpence, 
has got out a gocd poster—certainly the most 
striking poster that is at present on the London 
walls. The design has likewise been utilized 
for arather futile handbill, which, however, gives 
an excellent idea of what the poster looks like, 
and if your half-tone etchers can get over the 
difficulties which it presents (the background is 
red and the figure clothed in black) it will be 
reproduced in illustration of these remarks. 
The design is by Stanley L. Wood. Of course 
the man’s eyes are preposterously large; but 
no doubt this has some relation to the story, and 
as a poster it is.one of the most striking designs 
I have lately seen. 





ADAMS’ CHEWING Gum is shortly to be adver- 
tised here with a poster designed by Faustin, the 
famous French artist, and printed by Mr. Alf. 
Cooke, of Leeds, the best known of English 
chromo-lithographers, who holds, by Royal War- 
rant, the appointment of Colour Printer to the 
Queen. 

LONDON, August 24, 1895. 
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HE appearance of the brewer as an adver. 
tiser of prime importance has spread dis- 
may among our brethren of the religious 

press. There is very little in the way of sordid 
gain which these worthy gentlemen allow to 
slip through their agile fingers, and now that 
the supply of ten per cent. mortgage business 
has fallen off the various ‘‘ Malt Extracts” have 
produced a new crop of contortionists who have 
outdone everything heretofore attempted in the 
way of whipping the devil around the stump. 
In some of the papers the name of the brewing 
company is carefully eliminated, likewise all 
reference to becr. A series of clever drawings, 
taking the student of brewing back to the days 
of Joseph and Pharaoh, seems to be the most 
favored. Another company, which also works 
the medical racket, is a little bit too transparent 
for even the subscriber of a religious paper, and 
with many a sigh the copy is declined. It is 
proverbial that an ad. which is thrown out by a 
religious paper must be rocky indeed, but there 
is usually some comfort in the thought that it 
would cost the paper more subscribers than the 
cash produced by the business. 


THE queer fish that make up the subscription 
list of a religious paper can best be judged bya 
circumstance that came under my notice in 
Detroit last month. It was a convention of 
W.C. T. U. people, and a great sensation was 
produced by a paper, read before the convention, 
attacking Hire’s Root Beer, on the ground that 
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NOTES. 


it had alcohol in it. Asa matter of fact there 
is more alcohol in mince pie or canned peachcs. 
or preserves of any kind. But because this 
happens to be a liquid, noend of fuss was made. 
and the truly good rejoiced over having dis- 
covered the devil in a most cunning disguise. 
The amount of free advertising which Mr. Hire 
subsequently enjoyed was doubtless the cause 
of equal rejoicing in the heart of that unregener- 
ate sinner. 





THERE is aneminent family paper in Boston 
classed with ‘‘ Kid literature,”” much to its morti- 
fication and annoyance, which has also experi- 
enced the sad results of monkeying with the 
Puritans. When Eisner & Mendelsohn first got 
out Johann Hoff’s Malt Extract, this publication 
accepted the business and began the good work 
of evangelizing the heathen. But the heathen 
would have none of it. They stopped the paper 
in shoals, and so the good dollars of Eisner x 
Mendelsohn were suffered to depart in peace ard 
the advertising department learned its lesson. 
So the effort of the religious pressto render these 
beer ads. palatable to their readers is no laughing 
matter. Man cannot live by words alone nor 
does he care to inhabit a wilderness for the sake 
of encouraging an enterprising raven. 





THE amount of new business appearing 
in the magazines is not at all discouraging 
and is quite up to the general expectation. The 
quality of the business is certainly a gratifying 
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had they been invented in his day, for the 
‘*Man of Destiny"’ was quick to recognize 
and reward real merit with his medal of uni- 
versal genius, 

The whole civilized world now recognizes 
that the Hartshorn Shade Roller has every 
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63 are too small to be scen, but they're there. 9 
£4 Upon their sharpness and uniformity * ¥ 
$ pends the cutting power of the razor, < 
ts gritty strop destroys these teeth—that’s why § 

a dull razor pulls. If you want a strop that 
will keep your razor in perfect shaving order & 
with very little effort, ask the dealer forthe 


famous 


TORREY STROP 


See that the name is in plain sight. Made 
; in all styles. Every strop guaranteed. Cata- 





logue Free. Tells how to strop a razor. 


£2 J) R.TORREY &CO., P.0. Box 1014 D, Worcester, Mass. 
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if you can't buy them af your store 
eend five 2 cent Stamps to American 
Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
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SOME GOOD CURRENT ADS. 
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ALL classes of people are atu- | 
dying law with us BY MAIL, 
Some are preparing for practice, 
some for advanced standing In ff 
regular law echools, some for gen- 
eral culture, some io preparation 
for general business, Also, many 
Lawyers are studying for review, 
You need a knowledge of the law, 
whatever your plan ofiife. From 
the handreds of testimonials we 
will sond you, you can find many 






































tion within the reach of all.— 
Methods approved. Instroctors 
competent, Six years old, Three 
thousand estadents. You can be 
gin atany time. 
Herdsome catalogue and a unique | 
»0k of testimonials FREE, | 
Address 


Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 


artment©. Detroit, Mich, 
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“New” Rochester 


has these advanta- 
ges over any other 


Lamp 


manufactured to-day. 
Better combustion; 
Larger perforations; 
. Nocrawling of oil; 
men Chimney springs 
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fy Patent filler float, 
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gut glassware,) which 
—— will give the points of 

our Seventy other Styles. 
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circumstance. The growth of high-class busi- 
ness, such as S. H. & M. Dress Linings, Fibre 
Chamois, Buckskin Fibre, etc., is certainly a 
pleasing feature. Asthe years go by the utility 
of advertisingis becoming more and more appar- 
entin lines that formerly never gave it any consid- 
eration. It is rumored that some other equally 
desirable business will soon be in the market, 
and the prospects are thatthe example will prove 
contagious, to the mutual benefit cf all concerned. 





THE September business in the magazines is, 
on the whole, quite in keeping with the high 
standard usually expected from this source. 
The total number of pages carried by the first- 
class magazines is not up to what it was in 1892, 
but the improvement over last year is notice- 
able. The Columbia people have a full-page 
heart-to-heart talk, entitled ‘‘What would you 
have done?” which may be good advertising, 
but is very sloppy weather. The Velvet Skin 
Soap people have a page that knocks the But- 
termilk people endwise. Armour has a capital 
full page with a little girl making soup, and for 
a wonder the little girl’s face is a child’s face. 
Lundborg has a good thing, but Pears’ Soap, 
directly opposite, isn’t at all up to the standard. 
Cleveland has a first-rate page, ‘‘Two Win- 
ners,” though in view of the cup race fiasco 
much of the effect is lost. Ayer has a good, 
closely written page full of excellent argument 
But why in the world “Harper's should have 
printed that Pabst’s ad. in September number is 
past finding out. Drisler should have run his 
blue pencil through that copy. 

There is any number of attractive quarter 
pages and many excellent halves. The make- 
up throughout is good and the Harpers seem to 
be improving their pages right along. 


A TENDENCY, to which I have referred in these 
columns recently, and the full significance of 
which is not, I think, fully recognized, is the 
growing business in weeklies. Heretofore the 
monthlies have easily maintained their su- 
premacy as popular favorites. But whether it 
is because the rapidly increasing list of month- 
lies is diminishing their individual prestige, or 
whether it is the new tendency or not, I am not 
prepared to say. But there seems to be more 
business for weeklies than before. The com- 
petition of the Sunday paper has doubtless been 
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sadly against the weekly, and much of the 
apparent lack of interest has been wrongfully, | 
think, placed at this door. Asa matter of fact, 
the weeklies themselves have been much to 
blame. As a rule they are hilariously stupid. 
The aim seems to be to make each number 
duller than before, and in this they were un- 
doubtedly succeeding. And the circulation 
dropped. But of late this has changed very 
materially. Both /farper’s and Leslie’s show 
signs of rejuvenescence that is quite refreshing, 
and indicates a return to the old-time halcyon 
days. ‘There is room for a good weekly, but 
not aten-center. Five is enough. A very ex- 
cellent paper that has been rather slow in 
attracting public appreciation is the ///ustrated 
American. Like all new periodicals, this one has 
gone through the usual experience. Immense 
sums of money have been spent onit. It has 
had unfortunate editorial management and 
indifferent business management, but they seem 
at last to have got through their teething time. 
The paper has lately shown some surprising 
evidences of ability, and the present crowd is 
fast learning how to suit the wants of its constit- 
uency. It is now in its fifth year, and repre- 
sents an investment of nearly half a million. 


ees 

Ir cannot be denied that there is a certain 
quality all its own in the /élustrated American. 
The pictures are selected with excellent judy- 
ment, and seem to possess the divine quality of 
interest, 





There is evidently a change coming over the 
public taste in matters of weekly literature. 
For many years the London Graphic and the 
Illustrated News held an undisputed leadership 
in this particular field. But somehow or other 
the interest flagged, and culminated in the pro- 
jection of the Sketch, which is supposed to be 
under the same ownership as the Vews. 

The Sketch is in every way an excellent 
advance over either the Graphic, the News, or 


anything continental. It seems to have a swing 
and a dash wholly foreign to that land of star 
writers and clumsy publishers. The price of the 
Sketch is practically half that of the Vezs. 

Both sell for 6d., but one has just twice the 
amount of matter. The /Hustrated American is 
giving more actual pages than any others, and 
in this way is cheaper But it does not grasp 
the great opportunity that lies before it in the 
way of a reduction in price. 


| 
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BOSTON LETTER. 


HAVE often wondered if business firms gen- 

erally understand the true results from 

advertising ; how additional business is 
acquired, and where it comes from. 

I am of the opinion that the true state of 
things once fully appreciated, many a non-adver- 
tiser would be startled at the imminent danger of 
his business, and enter the lists with an eagerness 
only commensurate with his physical ability . 

Let me explain my meaning. Leaving out 
the question of extravagances and acquired 
tastes, commerce dealsin necessities—articles of 
food, for dress, for et ceteras, and the elements 
that enter into their preparation; and with no 
appreciable increase in the demands for these 
things—above the natural increase in popula- 
tion— the fact ‘s that all businesses are placed 
in the position of a struggle for enough of this 
normal demand to either satisfy a reasonable or 
a greedy desire for gain. In short, advertising 
takes from one man or firm and gives it to 
another, according as inducements are offered 
or popularity acquired. For asimile take your 
local grocer—one of them; he carries enough 
stock to supply your whole town, or can pro- 
cure enough ; but even he has his competitor, 
and the favors of your townspeople are 
divided between several dealers. If this grocer 
is wise, and prefers to control the trade in your 
town, he first carries in stock goods that are 
widely advertised, goods that are known as 
standard from wide publicity, then he does a 
little advertising on his own account, and tells 
people that he has this stock of goods, displays 


it to the public gaze, and talks about it, recom- 


mends it and sells it. Every pound of sugar he 
sells, every yard of cotton cloth that goes out 
from his store fills completely some want, some 
need that—for the time being—is satisfied, and 
his competitor has no opportunity in this par- 
ticular case. So it is in the larger scale of man- 
ufactufing ; popularity is attained by the adver- 
tising influence brought to bear on the public, 
styles are created and adopted by the almighty 
power of advertising, and the manufacturer 
with either an unpopular or unadvertised stock 
is driven to the wall and crowded out of 
existence by the preference shown his advertis- 
ing competitor. 


Soto business firms let me urge the necessity for 
making a bid for business by advertising, lest you 
not only do not get yourshare of business, but find 
yourself relegated to the indignity of a ‘‘ back 
number."’ There are many available forms of 
advertising, and if you are fortunate in your 
selection and nicely adapt it to the class of trade 
you wish to cater to it will be the ‘‘other 
feller” who will have to hustle. Another thing. 
Quality, unmistakable quality, is the only sound 
basis for your advertising operations. Be sure 
the merit in your goods deserves your advertis- 
ing eulogies, and leave no stone unturned to 
retain a confidence once established. The most 
that the best advertising will do for the cigar 
manufacturer—for instance—is to induce the 
smoker to try one of his brand; if the cigar is 
agreeable he has accomplished the most that 
advertising can possibly do for him. On the 
other hand, if the cigar be disagreeable to the 
purchaser he will not only never buy another 
Similar one, but be constantly reminded by the 
manufacturer's advertisements that he is un- 
worthy of the confidence of the public, and even 
take pains to tell other smokers of his experi- 
ence. Think it over. 


AN index of the business conditions at present 
existing in the field of advertising can best be 
obtained by personal talks with advertisers, the 
newspaper men and the advertising agents. As 
a result of many recent interviews I am most 
happy to say that business confidence is fully 
established. At present there are running in 
Boston papers something like twenty-seven ad- 
vertisements representing as many advertisers 
of national repute. There are fourteen different 
trades represented by these typographical gems, 
and every one of the houses represented has 
compelled the public to acknowledge the merit 
of its goods first by its honest offerings, and 
then by persistent advertising. 

There should be a very large increase in the 
number of ads. by the time this article is read, 
as I have information from the newspaper ad- 
vertising agencies here that there is much busi- 
ness in sight and many large advertising con- 


tracts being closed. 
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I HAVE to chronicle the sad death of Mr. W. 
F, Carleton—of street-car advertising fame— 
which occurred while on a trip to the far West 
in search of relaxation from business cares and 
a much-needed rest. Personally acquainted with 
this gentleman since prior to his acquisition of 
the Boston cars, I have watched, with pleasure 
and amazement, the development of this branch 
of advertising here, and I recall the first mighty 
efforts he successfully made tu popularize the 
street-car medium. 


I WISH to reproduce a recent advertisement of 
Paine’s as a frightful example of degeneracy. 
Here it is: 


"99 THIS WAY!” 


(CUT OF DESK.) 


One moment, ‘99! We want to open our face to you 
about your dormitory outfit. Let us talk in the vernacular. 
The footless public may not get on to the scheme, but we 
are not jollying the public on this trip. 

You want to get together on some furniture. Now don't 
fool yourself on prices and qualities. If expense cuts any 
ice come tous. We are easily in the push on price. 

We mark our standard goods to students at prices to beat 
the band. You'll get cold feet if you are too keen after 
cheap furniture. You want comfort and you're not in it 
with cheap stuff. Remember we push the baggage wagon 
free in any part of Cambridge. 

This double Library Desk will give you a line on our 
position. §13.s0 in solid oak, and it has nine large drawers, 
two full-length slides, and is finely made throughout. 
They’ll strike you for 21 elsewhere. 

What do you say? Are we in it? 


Paine Furniture Co, 


48 Canal St. 


— 





Mr. DELAND is supposed to be the father of the 
extremely refined and scholarly advertisements 
published for this firm and admired by the whole 
advertisement-reading public for their purity, 
tone, and interesting nature, and to attribute 
this monstrosity to his facile pen and erudite 
composition would be an injustice, unless it can 
be sworn to that he had just bcen reading 
‘*Chimmie Fadden."" Then all bets will be off. 
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SPEAKING of ‘‘Chimmie,”’ here is another 
advertisement conceived in the same spirit [of 
iniquity—or rather from the same iniquitcus 
inspiration—per Dodd's Agency : 
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"Dats right. 
"Tts. ub te de Limit" 
Mewde omy fhana 10%o Bottle. 


A bottte wilt-wmand a. bundrd Suc 


It occupied a whole page in our own Vreéei/ 
Magazine, published by Russell Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, and had a jagged border around 
it in keeping with its chaste (?) design. It 
wasn't half bad with the ‘‘Chimmie”’ fever 
raging. 





THE comparatively new magazine, with title 
Young People’s Magasine, is now published by 
Messrs. Colton & Walsh, the newspaper adver- 
tising agents in the Herald Building. I am told 
that it has attained a circulation ofsome eigh- 
teen thousand copies. 





THE September number of Brown, Durell 
Co.’s Lhe Trade Monthly comes to hand, and its 
editor, Mr. Arnold, should feel proud of its 
appearance. 





THE advertisements of The J. C. Ayer,Co. are 
of a more{quiet”andfrefined{tone {than‘of {former 
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years, and as a sample of a recent one I present 
this ad. with the statement of my belief in the 
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USE 
AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


For weak, tired feelings, headaches, liver, 
kidney and stomach troubles, rheuma- 
tism or neuralgia, pimples and humors, or 
any disease or ailment arising wholly or 
in part from impure blood. It has cured 
others, and will cure you. 


DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND 
IT 
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efficacy of a contrast to competing sarsaparilla 
ads. The border or marginal line around an 
ad. 1s worth as much as half the space occupied. 





To Bloomingdale Printing and Advertising 
Company my compliments for a recent copy of 
footlights, with the suggestion, in a most 
friendly way, that their bulletin on page IL., 
headed ‘‘ Brain Brokers, etc.,”’ would be more 
consistent if a well-to-do business man were in- 
specting it instead of the little Trilby in the sun 
bonnet. 





I UNDERSTAND that Rising Sun Stove Polish 
will have a big boom this fall. 
Bonp, of Boston. 
September 21, 1895. 





Peterson's Magazine and Arthur's Home Maga- 
sine were recently sold at auction, the sale tak- 
ing place in the firm’s office at Asbury Park. 
Peterson's was sold for $5,000 to Carl J. Adams, 
at one time circulation manager for Munsey’s 
Magazine. Arthur's Home Magazine, which had 
been appraised at $5,000, was sold to Dr. Hugh 
S. Kimonth, of Asbury Park, for $350. 


STO 


PROGRAM ADVERTISING. 


S an advertising medium the peculiar ad- 

A vantages of the theater and concert pro- 
gram are apparent. Its real value, how- 

ever, has not been generally recognized until 
within recent years. Its advertising space, 
previously, has been devoted to the announce- 
ments of piano houses, music publishers, after- 
theater restaurants, and a few other lines of 
business supposed to be particularly suited to 
the medium. Nowadays its field is a broad 
and general one. While, like every other 
medium, the program is especially appropriate 
for certain lines of advertising, there is none 
better fitted for carrying a miscellaneous busi- 


ness. The program is_ placed _ nightly 
in the hands of thousands of people— 
people who keep it in their possession 


for three hours or more, on a stretch, and who 
will read it carefully during the intermissions. 
(There are people, even, who will read a pro- 
gram throughout an entire evening, especially 
if they arc attending a concert and the program 
is printed on good, stiff paper, which rattles well 
during the softer passages in the music !) 

It is all very well, then, for the keeper of an 
adjacent café to let the audience know that it 
can have a good supper at his establishment, 
after the performance, and it is a wise music 
publisher who informs the play-going public 
that all the songs introduced into the play are 
for sale at his music store; these are advertise- 
ments which belong to the program in particu- 
lar. But the latter’s usefulness does not end 
with the café man or the music publisher. 

It is safe to assume that a large number of the 
women attending a given play or concert will be 
engaged on the following day in shopping. 
When, then, could the milliner, the dry goods’ 
house, the glove establishment, ‘‘Ladies’ Lunch ”’ 
and confectioner, and all the other retail people, 
find a better opportunity for addressing them- 
selves to the prospective shopper? The more 
one thinks of the matter the more he becomes 
convinced of the value of the program to the 
advertiser. It might be rash to assert that it 
would be an unexcelled medium for exploiting 
a steam plow or hot air pump, but none can 
doubt its efficiency for general, all-around busi- 
ness. 


j20 


With its increased popularity among the adver- 
tisers there is, of course, a necessity for making 
the program larger. Many of them are now 
printed in pamphlet shape and, in some instances, 
attain to the dignity of bookléts. The program 
used by the Boston Symphony Society is a forty- 
four page book and carries a wide variety of 
advertisements, including not only the common 
run of program business, but coal, hotel, rail- 
road, insurance and various similar announce- 
ments. This program is one of the few which 
derives especial advantage from the fact that it 
is valuable in a literary way, and therefore des- 
tined to be preserved by its possessor. 

Whether it pays to make a program attractive 
by the addition of special features is a matter to 
be decided by experiment But inany case it is 
an important advertising medium and one that 
should not be overlooked by the local advertiser. 





ONE of the new magazines to be started in 
New York in the fall (says the Boston Literary 
World) willhave no illustrations. Its projectors 
believe that ‘‘the illustration of our popular 
magazines is being overdone, and that the public 
is tiring of simple ‘ picture articles,’ the chief 
merit of which lies not in the letter-press, but in 
the pictorial part.” 
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A. WINEBURGH. 


NE of the talented brothers in a decide ily 
talented family is Mr. A. Wineburgh, a 
brother of the more widely known M:- 

Wineburgh. There may be some differences 
of opinion regarding the exact nature of the 
talents possessed by the Wineburghs, but it 
seems as if the talent was pretty much in the 
nature of getting there. 

Mr. Wineburgh is an active canvasser, spend- 
ing much of his time onthe road. He is an agree- 
able young man and does business on the square. 
About the worst thing that can be said of him is 
that he drove a tandem at Long Branch during 
the summer. 


SOME GOOD WINDOW DRESSING. 


NE4 of the large double windows of a 
() Washington dry goods establishment is 
at present occupied by a good-sized 
summer cottage, constructed entirely of Klein- 
ert’s dress shields, and occupied by a family of 
French dolls. To judge from a hasty observa- 
tion, the dimensions of this ‘‘ waterproof” 
habitation must be five or six feet in length by 
nearly as much in height, and the effect is 
decidedly unique and striking. 

The same store has another of its extra wide 
windows occupied by a pretty device in hand- 
kerchiefs. Two life-size swans, fluffy and ani- 
mated (considering the unusual nature of their 
make-up), are attached to a handkerchief craft 
which floats upon a looking-glass lake, sur- 
rounded by banks of handkerchiefs. This is a 
clever bit of window dressing. 





HE bicycle girl as an advertisement is much 

in evidence these days, figuring more or less 
conspicuously in every medium and in every 
pose and predicament peculiar to the pastime. 
Among the best newspaper advertisements of 
the kind are those of the Gormully & Jeffery 


M fg. Co., in behalf of the Rambler. The speci- 
men shown herewith was clipped from the 
Washington Post, where it occupied a space of 
6%x8¥% inches. Washington, by the way, pro- 
duces a good deal of local talent in the way of 
advertisement writing. The advertising col- 
umns of her daily papers are never, by any 
chance, dull. In this respect they resemble 
some of the Western papers, which show, per- 
haps, the greatest variety of odd, bright, sna p- 
py advertisements to be found in the newspapers 
anywhere in the country. In New York even 
the least dignified of advertisers preserve a cer- 
tain amount of decorum and conventionality in 
the preparation of their announcements which 
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prevents any undue obtrusiveness of one ad. 
over another on the same page. 

The Washington advertiser keeps his eye on 
the local happenings of the day, and is likely to 
come out with some appropriate reference 
thereto in his advertisements. Take, for in- 
stance, the following, of J. H. Chesley & Co, 
anent some official decision in the matter of gar- 
bage cans: 


$5 “Fine 


vo Not Having a Regu- 
lation ; 


iGARBAGE jj 
iCAN ! i 


| Save your fine and save part 
! of the price of a can by get- 
: ting it here. Ours are built. 
in strict accordance with the | 
District requirements ‘3 
Bn aa aah inna anna nad annnnnn neta nail 
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whereupon follows a list of cans with their 
prices. This is good advertising and indicates 
a wide-awake attention to business which ought 
to pay. Another bright firm makes a point of 
announcing that on certain days it will cash all 
pension checks for customers. In a place like 
Washington there is undoubtedly reason for 
supposing that the cashing of these periodical 
checks is something of an accommodation to 
their holders, and probably the house makes 
friends by its offer. 


A GROCERY advertisement with a striking bor- 
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They 
All Join 


In praising the 
Virtues of 


BOND'S 


Gluten Germ * 
Whole Wheat | 


PLOUR.. 


Bread made from thie flour 
contains the numerous 
qualities. of the: whole 
wheatberry. The food is 
easily digested ond assimi- 
lated and is as etrengthen- 
ing to invalids as it is nour- 
ishing to the robust. In 
26, 60 and 100 pound sacks, 


R. H. WILLIAMS, 


WHULESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
637 AND 620 MAIN S&T. 


Boots Ceres] MNin, Mipre. 
Ti Weree, ot 
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der is the one of R. H. Williams from an Indiana 
paper. 


A SHOE firm out West uses a funny cut show- 
ing a class of little darkies reciting, in chorus, 
before an old black schoolmaster, the following 
verse : 

We are happy little children, and 
We love our pleasant school. 
We love our gentle teacher 
And obey his 12-inch rule. 


The advertisement otherwise is not very good. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 13, 1895. 
Artin Advertising Company, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Regarding the inclosed clipping from the 
September number of ArT In ADVERTISING we have to say 
that Zhe Philadelphia Times was the originator of the 
device mentioned and has used it extensively for several 
years past. In justice to us we think you should make 

mention of this fact in the next issue of your periodical. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Times. 
J. S. Bryon, Cashier. 


[The device mentioned is that of the penny 
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inserted in a card which bears the query: ‘‘ Have 
you read the Philadelphia 7 :mes this morn- 
ing ?”—En.] 


New York, August 20, 1895. 
To the Editor of ART iN ADVERTISING. 

Deak Sir: Like most housekeepers, I have my prej- 
udices in favor of certain household articles, and while 
not particularly interested in advertising, as advertising, | 
find that I have a decided leaning toward the article which 
is generally advertised, and would buy it, every time. in 
preference to the wmadvertised article. It may be that such 
prejudices are unwise, but the fact remains that I have yet 
to be disappointed in any purchase made on this basis. 
With my faith, therefore, pinned so securely to the thing 
that is advertised, 1am always extremely annoyed when a 
clerk offers me a substitute for the article desired. 

All of which by way of introduction. 

Riding the other day in a Broadway cable car and glanc- 
ing now and then at the signs displayed over the windows, 
my attention was arrested by the advertisement of a certain 
well-known department store in behalf of its ‘‘ Home Use 
(Cloudy) Ammonia,” and my mind reverted to sundry 
transactions of an ammoniacal nature which had taken 
place between myself and a saleslady in said store. It had 
been my custom for;some time to purchase ‘* Parson's House- 
hold Ammonia”’ at this establishment, and I had found the 
article superior in every way to anything of the kind on the 
market. One day, however, I was informed, upon calling 
for my favorite ammonia, that there was ‘none in stock.” 
**We’re just out,” said the young woman behind the 
counter, at the same time coolly reaching for another bottle, 
with the evident intention of wrapping it up for me. In 
general appearance this bottle resembled the Parson's, but 
a second glance showed me that the label bore the familiar 
trade-mark and name of the department store. 

‘*Oh,”’ said I hastily, ‘that won’t do.” 

‘It's just the same,” replied the young woman cheer- 
fully. 

**Maybe it is,’’ I responded, ‘* but it isn’t what I aske!! 
for.” 

At this there was an indignant exchange of glances 
between the girl and another saleslady, and I walked off to 
make my purchase elsewhere. This was some months ago, 
and now this department store is advertising its ammonia 
at the expense of another man’s success. The ads. make a 
point of the fact that their preparation has a cloudy appear. 
ance. Substitutions have failed, heretofore, in securing this 
thick, sudsy quality, and consequently cannot compare 
with the one in question. Knowing the strong point of the 
latter article, this department store now advertises a 

‘Cloudy’? Ammonia. The name ‘* Home Use” is another 
imitation—the imitated article being styled the ‘* House- 
hold.’’ And in its newspaper ads, they go still further, not 
hesitating to say that the ‘‘ Home Use (Cloudy) Ammonia” 
is “identical with that extensively advertised and sold 
under another name at double our price.”’ 

The whole thing strikes me as being small and mean. 
Upto a certain point we cannot reasonably object to a 
firm's selling a preparation of its own in preference to that 
of another man; but when it deliberately takes advantage 
of the strong points of the other man’s advertising to ex- 
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ploit its own article,and at the same time attempts to 
belittle, by implication, the orginal article, the case is con- 
temptible indeed, and I for one would promptly withdraw 
my trade from such an establishment. 

And, speaking of substitutions, I had occasion the other 
day to purchase a box of Salva-cea. I stepped into the 
nearest drug store, forgetting for the moment that its pro- 
prietor was one whom I particularly disliked because of his 
** just-as-good "’ propensities. It was here, by the way, 
that I had once called for Pear’s Soap and had been 
handed a box containing three cakes, which seemed to be 
all right until a second careful look showed me an unfamiliar 
name stamped faintly on each cake. 

** Why,” I exclaimed, *' this isn’t Pear’s Soap !"’ 

“Oh, yes, it is,” said the clerk, ‘it’s the American 
Pvar's.” 

Well, as I started to say, when I recalled all this 1 was 
rather sorry I had stopped at this particular store for my 
purchase, and could not help asking the clerk in attendance 
if he was giving me the genuine article or one of Mr. 
Blank’s own make. I suppose I deserved the crushing look 
that was turned upon me and the snappy ‘‘ We make »o 
imitations here.”’ 

‘*Then,”’ said I, ‘‘you must have reformed quite 
recently.” 

Thinking it over after leaving the store, I reflected that I 
hadn't been in the place for many moons, and who knows 
but, in the interim, that druggist’s conscience had been 
getting in its fine work, and he really had reformed ? 

Yours truly, Mrs. S. B. 


A NOVEL AD. 


{From the Buffalo Courier. ] 


‘‘T returned from England last week,’ said 
William F. Breed, of Brunswick, Ga. ‘‘I sawa 
‘doctor’ something advertising wagon a few 
minutes ago which reminded me of the ‘auto- 
matic doctors’ of London. They are curiosities, 
indeed, and may be found all over the great 
metropolis. The automatic doctor is a slot ma- 
chine, made to represent the anatomical parts of 
the human frame, with slots to represent all 


sorts Of bodily complaints. For instance, by 
dropping a penny in a slot in the forehead you'll 
get a prescription for a headache. By putting a 
penny in a slot in the big toe of the machine 
you'll get a prize in the shape of a corn or bunion 
cure. Every ill that man is heir to is provided 
for, and antiseptic dressings for cuts, tonic for 
bald heads, and even a cure for the prevalent 
illness, called ‘katzenjammer,' are disposed by 
the silent doctor-apothecary. The machine is in 
great disfavor with the medical fraternity.” 

OnE of the best signs to be seen just at present 
in the street cars is that of the \/orning Journal 
—which fills a double space and shows a num- 
ber of small figures, coachman, gardener, waiter, 
housemaid, etc., against a dark blue background. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING. 


THE AGENT ‘‘ TAKES THE BUN,” AND THE BIG 
COMPANIES HAVE NO MONEY LEFT NOW- 
ADAYS FOR GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


N article which appeared recently in the 
pages of a periodical devoted to advertis- 
ing, prompted the idea that a direct state- 

ment of the situation from a leading company 
would be of value, and I called on Mr. G. W. 
Murray, of the Home Life Insurance Company, 
at 119 Broadway, and asked him a plain 
question 

What advertising do the life insurance com- 
panies do? He answered me promptly as 
follows: First.—To get agents, not green men, 
but experienced solicitors. For this we use the 
insurance journals. There are, perhaps, thirty- 
five of these, in the best of which we carry a 
card constantly, asking for correspondence with 
competent men. Second.—To educate the public. 
And when I place this after advertising for 
agents you will see that we regard the agent as 
our best educator. For it is only by preaching, 
urging constant personal solicitation, men are 
induced to take life insurance. The battle is 
all between the agent and the individual, not 
between the company and the public. That is 
the way it is looked at by all of the largest com- 
panies now. 

Our statistics show that literally not one man 
out of 500 applies for insurance in person. And 
it is the belief of most old line companies that 
this ratio cannot be reduced by general advertis- 
ing. I believe I could spend $100,000 for adver- 
tising and not get an appreciable proportion of 
the returns in new policies that would come from 
an investment of one-tenth of that sum in the 
training of say ten totwenty good men. Our 
experience is that in the latter case we are 
certain of a proportion of results. Inthe former 
we regard them as almost wholly problematical. 

Has this ever been fully proven? Well, the 
old line companies have always spent more or 
less money in advertising, from which they 
could never trace any definite results. The 
proposition of a general campaign, so far as I 
know, has never been seriously entertained by 
any one company. Such experience as_ has 
followed what money has been spent has usually 
been disheartening. Here is one example: A 
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company was organized in this city not so very 
long ago that aid advertise widely, and their war 
cry was: ‘‘No Commissions to Agents.” ‘‘ In- 
surance at Cost.” 

This was a direct appeal to the public. It 
was tried for six months, when the policy was 
changed completely. The advertising was 
stopped and a force of agents put in the field, 
and that company is now doing a share of the 
business. 

Another case in point is the Government 
Annuity Scheme, which had the benefit of the 
great name of Gladstone as indorser, in Eng- 
land a few years ago. It was thought that thus 
heralded by advertising the masses would flock 
to take out policies; and though the plan is an 
excellent one, it is to-day a practical failure—a 
dead letter almost—because no solicitors were 
employed at the start. An insurance company 
nowadays feels that it can only appropriate the 
means for general advertising out of its surplus 
at the imminent risk of a deficit to that amount 

at the end of the year. Thus no company gives 
its local general agent an appropriation. His 
allowance in the shape of commissions is so liberal 
that it cannot afford to saddle prospective 
business with a fixed amount payable in ad- 
vance for advertising. The premium for the 
first year, according to the rates paid to most 
life companies, is loaded for all it will bear, with 
the agent’s commission and other expenses. As 
the question stands to-day the principal old life 
companies have solved it in favor of the agent’s 
commission. The agent, as a rule, prefers to 
take all he can get and attend to his own adver- 
tising. 

His efforts in this direction are encouraged 
by the general sentiment of all the companies, 
which would grab at the publicity of printers’ 
ink, I think, without an exception, if they could 
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afford it. If I were a general agent I would 
certainly keep my name before the public, using 
the local press as much as possible for regular 
advertising. One well-known general agent, 
Phelps, of Boston, has advertised for years in 
the daily papers of the Hub. His success is 
much talked about in life circles, and some of 
his witty and original ads. have lately been 
collected and printed in a booklet for circula- 
tion. This is intended to encourage other 
agents to follow his example, and it is barely 
possible may even induce some company to take 
up general advertising. 
W. F. HENDERSON. 


Tue day that a man wants a better ad. than that of 
“John Smith, dealer in dry goods and notions; full lines - 
prices lowest in town,” there is hope. There is the chance 
that the man next door and the man on the next block and 
the big combination store downtown will no longer get the 
most of his business. When he ventures into prices and 
more or less skillful announcements of what he can do that 
others can't this indicates that he realizes that he has 
competitors. * * * Some men go so far as to believe a 
man trained in the business of writing alluring business 
notices—who spendsall histime at it—can do it best—just as 
a shoemaker can make shoes, or a painter make pictures. 
This class of business men, who want ads. written by ad- 
writers, is increasing. It will increase as fast as business 
men awake to the new order of things, where advertising 
is considered one of the greatest factors of success, and is 
made such where men realize that it is worth while to put 
a lot of brains and time on advertising. 

My advice to you is that you talk to an ad. writer if you 
haven't one already. He will probably advise the spend- 
ing of more money. You don't have to follow this advice 
if you don’t want to. He will be able to tell you things 
about mediums and rates and space and display that you 
didn't know before. These will always prove valuable. 
And he will write about your business forcibly, concisely, 
tellingly. He will probably say in fifty lines what you have 
never been able to say in five twenty-line ads. His an- 


nouncements will bring you business, say a hundred per 
cent. more than you have received from your own cards. 
For this he will charge you his price. 
tively small. 


It will be compara- 
I believe in good ad. writers.— The Capit.a?. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 





ILLUSTRATION BY GALLISON & HOBRON CO. 


NE of the most pleasing booklets of the 

year is that produced by The Gallison 

& Hobron Co. for the Autoharp people. The 

cover design is unusually attractive, both in 

composition and color, and the half-tone illus- 

trations extremely well done. We reproduce 
two specimens of the latter with this article. 





THE cut used in advertising Wool Soap is one 
of the best that has appeared in the recent 
magazines. 





‘* STRENGTH IN TYPOGRAPHY ” is the title of a 
48-page pamphlet issued by the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company and containing some inter- 
esting and valuable suggestions for ‘‘up-to- 
date display advertising.” 





THE Colgate & Co. illustration is reduced 
from an effective placard or small poster. This 
company’s advertising is invariably tasteful and 
attractive. 





No. 4 of the Prize Needlework Series issued 
by Barbour Brothers Company is devoted to the 


subject of lacemaking, embroidery, etc. The 
cover design, in blue, is very dainty and artistic. 
The book is profusely illustrated and will doubt- 
less be an invaluable acquisition to the para- 
phernalia of the ‘‘ fancy-worker.”’ 





Mr. H. M. HybDE, advertising manager of the 
National Cash Register, Dayton, Ohio, is send- 
ing out an eight-page booklet entitled ‘‘ System 
Is the Life Blood of Business.’"’ The cover is 
made of rough-edged brown paper, which looks 
as if it had recently enfolded a pound or so of 
beefsteak, and which carries no decoration 
except the title, printed in the middle of a big 
splash of blood—i. e., red paint. A realistic, if 
not an appetizing, make-up. 





THE WALTER M. Lowney Co. has been using 
a cut recently which deserves to rank among the 
very best of the season. If it doesn’t sell 
‘* chocolates ” we would like to know the reason 
why. (See following page.) 





From Wells, Richardson & Co. we always 
look for good advertising. The cuts used with 
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their Lactated Food advertisements are espe- 
cially striking and attractive. We reprint one 
of the latest with this article. 





Vogue calls attention, with pardonable pride, 
to a large eight-page pamphlet containing repro- 
ductions of some of its leading page advertise- 
ments. 





From the Asbury-Paine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Wayne’s Junction, Philadelphia, comes 
a neat catalogue of its tea and coffee pots. The 
covers show half a dozen excellent illustrations 
in color, and the envelope is so cut as to show 
two of the pictures from the outside. The de- 
vice is odd and pretty. 





A Goon thing is the booklet issued by the C/eze- 
land Leader, and entitled ‘‘ As others see us. As 
we see them.” Each page contains the portrait 
of a local business man, a brief mention of his 
business and a testimonial tendered by him to 
the Leader. 
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BOOK ADVERTISING. 


HAD a talk with a leading publisher, the 
other day, on the advertising situation in the 
book trade. Ina general way, said he, 
the advertising of books is the most un- 
satisfactory thing in the commercial world, 
so far as definite returns are concerned. 
A fortune awaits the man who will devise a 
scheme by which results can be traced. Ai: 
sorts of ideas have been suggested = and 
many have been tried. One scheme that was 
suggested recently is to advertise a book six 
months ahead of publication, in one or two 
mediums only and thus create an advance 
demand that could be traced direct. But it was 
decided that this was only trifling with the 
public, as are most of the other ideas proposed. 
Reputable publishers, who deal with the very 
best classes of the community, have to conserve 
avery high standard of business morals. As 
the situation remains to-day, all returns from 
advertising come indirectly through the trade, 
so much so that I know of but one single ad. ir 
the past eight years that has paid for itself in 
immediate sales. This was an announcement 
of acertain book of a special class, we inserted 
in a periodical of the same class. This simply 
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goes to show how completely a matter of faith 
book advertising in this end of the century is. 
We are as large advertisers as any publishing 
house in America, and experience has taught us 
to stick close to one principle—simply to use the 
best of judgment in spending our money. As 
to the mediums a publisher employs, they may be 
divided into two classes. The first class includes 
purely literary periodicals. I would group, as 
the best for book advertising the four or five 
leading first-class magazines. The literary 
weeklies, the Nation, the Critic, etc., and the 
trade periodicals, the Publisher's Weekly, the 
American Bookseller, the Bvokbuyer and the Book- 
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‘* That's what Saved my Baby's Life.’ 


Lactated 
Food 
Saves 
Babies’ 
Lives. 


It is the surest 
preventive in the 
world for cholera 
infantum. It is 
within every one’s 

reach, and is so inexpensive 
that 
real excuse for not using it. 


no mother ever had a 


-—— 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Asa trial of LACTATED Foop is 
all that is necessary to prove its 
superiority, we furnish sufficient 
for a thorough test to any mother 
who will send us eight cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., 
Burlington, Vermont. 


man come next. The circulation of the purely 
literary periodicals, of a high class, is very 
valuable to us. The second class is the daily 
newspaper. As regards this medium, the evening 
paper is by all means preferable for a couple of 
reasons. One is that it lives longer— several 
hours longer than the morning paper. The 
latter comes at the beginning of the day, 
when everybody is in a hurry, and is read 
for the news only. The evening paper is 
always taken home (I am speaking of the 
habits of business men, who outnumber 
any other prosperous class 100 to I as buyers 
and careful readers of the newspapers) and read 
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(1 wish mine had.) 


(My mama used Wool Soup.) 


W. 00lens will not shrink if 


Wool Soap 


is used in the laundry. 


Wool Soap is delicate and retreshing tor bath pur- 
poses. The best cleanser for household and laundry 
purposes. .Buy a bar at your dealers. 


RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 





during a period of rest and recreation when 
there is oppotunity to digest it. The daily paper 
affords little opportunity even in these days of 
improved make up for the artistic printing so 
dear to the esthetic soul of the book man. There 
is no chance for the antique fonts he loves, or 
the elegant illustrations with which he adorns 
his own catalogues. From this point of view 
his ad. in the newspaper is very often an eyesore 
to him. 

Then most dailies charge us double rates for 
display, which, as compared to reading matter, is 
of less value to the bookseller than any other 
class of advertiser. But despite all these draw- 
baeks, when he has decided to ‘‘ feature"’ a book, 
as it is called in the trade, the publisher finds 
the daily newspaper absolutely indispensable. 

Advertising of books is a different thing in one 
very important respect to pushing a single com- 
modity like the Douglas shoe or Sapolio. These 
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you can keep at everlastingly for years on end. 
New books crowd each other forward and three 
months is a long period to makea general appeal! 
for any single work. And yet there is a good 
deal of compensation for that in the fact that 
every interested reader becomes an advertise- 
ment for the new book. No single article of 
merchandise probably ever sold like Trilby. 

It costs at least $1,000 to make an announce- 
ment of a new book to the general public of the 
United States. Thisis not done oftener than two 
or three times a year by each of the leading pub- 
lishing houses. There is no class of advertisers 
in the country so careful in the choice of medi- 
ums as the book men. They rarely enlist the 


services of an advertising agency, and as a rule 
the publisher knows intimately all about the 
publication with which he makes a contract, 
some houses having used practically the same 
I consider 


mediums for two or three decades. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Get Samples! 
ALFRED PEATS 


PRIZE 


WALL PAPERS. 


lf you will send us a description of the different rooms you have to 
paper, their height. what they are used for and color effect desired, we 
will send you samrles of the newest papers, with borders and ceilings to 
match (within the price you wish to pay), specially selected by our ex- 
perienced decorators, for each room. Or, if we have an agent near you, 
we will have him call and show you our full line of samples from large 
sample books. We will also send you our 


“Guide How to Paper and 
Econonry in Mome Decoration,” 
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all free with no obligation or expense on your part. 

We sell more paper direct to consumers than any Other five Gealers @ the 
United States, and it is new styles and low prices that does it 

We have high-priced Leather Papers, Hand Made Papers, Pressed Papen 
Varnished Relief Papers, Imported English and French papers. etc. bat if 1% oer 
$1000 Prize Design Papers that are most often selected. They are Exchouive 
Patterns, and can only be obtained of us or our agents 

In addition tu the Pree Designs, we have over One milhon rolls of athe 
patterns to select from. No one can compete sith us in quality of price 


PRICES: 


Prize Desigs Petterss 


tg te po eta. per ree 
ingrain Paper. - = 


- tak term ™ 
Beautiful Empossed Gold Paper, 


wteas ™ = 
Beautiful Coter and Gold Paper, 6teig: * ~ 
Good Gold Paper, - g° - 
Gsod Kitchee Peper, . . . 3* ~ 
MORE AGENTS WANTED. 
We want some one in cach town, of taste and ability. to Some erger 


for our wall papers on good commissron. We charge $120 for lame | 
sample books. Good references are always required. 
Send to nearest address, 






41-43 W l4reSr 
NEW YORK 





ALFRED PEATS "ites ® 


Whee you write, please mention “The Coseepeticen.” 
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the half dozen best newspapers for book adver- 
tising in this country to be the /ost and the 
Tribune, of New York; the TZranscript, of 
Boston ; the Chicago 7riéune, and the Press and 
the 7elegraph, of Philadelphia. 

While we are obliged to follow pretty closely 
in conservative, and even to some extent, time- 
honored, lines, there is a gradual increase in the 
amount of money spenteach year. At least four 
of the leading New York firms now appropriate 
from $40,000 to $60,000 yearly. 

J. L. FRENCH. 


A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF. 


Aennebec Journal. 


UGUSTA people have just reason to feel 
proud of the substantial prosperity that 
has beenachieved by Mr. W. H. Gannett. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the large 
wooden building belonging to Com/fort by the 
fire of Thursday morning, its work was not 
delayed for an hour, and not one of the large 
force of employees lost a dollar of his pay. It 
is a record to be proud of, and one that could 
have been made by few publishing houses inthe 
country under similar adverse circumstances. 
Not only did a representative of the /ournal 
who visited the scene of the fire the following 
day find every one of the employees hard at 
work in the brick building that escaped the 
flames, but Mr. Gannett was busy with plans for 
new buildings in order to provide the necessary 
room for acontemplated increase in the number 
of his employees. 

These facts show conclusively that while the 
growth of Comfort has been a phenomenally 
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rapid one, having attained the largest circulation 
of any paper in the world, it has been also a sub- 
stantial one. It has been no mushroom product. 
The secret of its success has been its marked 
originality and its undeniable merit. Back of it, 
too, has been sound business methods and rare 
good judgment. Energy, push and enterprise 
have been characteristic of this establishment 
from its inception. 

In spite of the fire every subscriber of Comfort 
will receive the September issue on time, and 
every obligation, however small, will be met 
with characteristic promptness. Even before 
the insurance is adjusted the work of repair will 
be commenced, and from the ashes of the 
burned building two others of a _ substantial 
character will spring before the snow flies, to 
be followed, probably, by a third in the early 
spring. 

The people of Augusta are proud of this es- 
tablishment ; proud of the magnificent prosper- 
ity it has achieved, and proud of the indomit- 
able spirit it has shown in the face of a tempo- 
rary adversity. In the prosperity of such es- 
tablishments as this is to be found in a large 
measure the prosperity of acity. Certainly the 
wonderful growth of Comfort, with the high 
class of help it has employed, has been a very 
important factor in the progress of Augusta. 





FOWLER'S great book, ‘‘ Building Business,” is 
taking rank as a standard book for business 
men. They say it sells better than any other 
publication yet issued for this particular field. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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COPYRIGHTED 


NOTICED — 





ADVERTISING CATALOGUE, '95 AND '96. $1.00 EACH. 
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JUST GLANCE OVER. $1.00. 


PUFFED UP. 
50 CENTS. 


PUT YOUR BEST FOOT FOWARD. COPYRIGHTED. 
50 CENTS. 


DO YOU TRAVEL? $1 00. 
SAMPLES FROM THE ART IN ADVERTISING CATALOGUE, '95-’96. 
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BILL-BOARD ADVERTISING. 


HE popularity of bill-board advertising of 
to-day is the wonder of the times; it is 
sought after by houses long established 

and, not the less, by those who are just launch- 
ing into the business world. Our correspond- 
ence from all over the country furnishes uni- 
versal reports, especially from the larger cities, 
that the business is on the boom and that the 
larger bill-posting firms are crowded for space. 
With us, in the Metropolis, this has been the 
prevailing rule for the past three or four years, 
except, of course, during the dull season of the 
business in July and August of each year. 

The circus and show people have for many 
years past depended largely on bill-board adver- 
tising for their publicity, yea ! their very exist- 
ence, and it is only within the past few years 
that the larger commercial firms have adopted 
display advertising as a medium, and how well 
this has paid them we are unable to say, but the 
facts of their repeated orders, with increase of 
time and space, is indicative that the bill-posting 
done in larger cities, with strong lithograph 
posters, must have yielded them handsomely. 

Absolute service is guaranteed by us to all 
advertisers ; lists of open locations are furnished 
in advance and contracts are fully carried out in 
every instance, renewal paper being furnished 
by the advertiser to keep the showing complete. 
The posting of years ago, such as snipes, and 
% sheets, etc., etc., posted as chance might 
offer, on such places as boxes, barrels, brick 
piles, and every conceivable place in the larger 
cities, has been largely done away with, though 
we see no reason why a line of this fly posting, 
as we term it, should not always prove beneficial 
when properly and thoroughly done. Experi- 
ence has taught us that the only way to secure 
and hold a show on outside or fly posting is to 
use large quantities of such posting by the week, 
and keep it continually before the public, on 
avenues, drives, principal cross-town streets, 
ferry entrances, docks and the thousand and 
one places where such small, or fly posting, can 
be used, but, of course, this line of posting can- 
not be listed or no time guaranteed. It is on 
the large lithograph posters that the advertiser 
gets a guaranty of service. 

Display advertising is the most natural me- 


dium of publicity in existence. Long before 
newspapers and other periodicals were in circu- 
lation it was the ancient custom to engrave, 
letter, write and post in public places all notices 
to engage the attention of the public to the vari- 
ous auction sales, legal notices, etc., etc. The 
first authenticated record we have of display ad- 
vertising in the way of posting and signs done 
under contract was in the year 1315 in London, 
England. At that time the town crier, a man 
by the name of Collingwood, was engaged by 
the town council to travel through the byways 
and highways of the town ringing a bell and 
crying out auction sales, lost children, court 
notices, etc., etc., until the demands for his ser- 
vices became so great that he was unable to re- 
member all the various notices he was required to 
cry out, and he conceived the idea of erecting a 
bulletin and bill-board stand, which he did, 
and leased from the owner of some vacant lots 
situated opposite the town hall, with the privi- 
lege of erecting and maintaining a bulletin 
board, and then commenced to write and 
engrave, post and paint such notices as he had 
been accustomed tocry out inthe streets. After 
that the public of London were accustomed to 
congregate from time to time during the day in 
front of the bulletin board and read the various 
notices posted and tacked thereon. If our 
ancient friend, Mr. Collingwood, was to return to 
earth again and visit the many poster and print- 
ing establishments in the Metropolis, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Buffalo and witness the mam- 
moth presses, running day and night, ten 
months out of each year, turning out posters by 
the millions in various colors and designs, run- 
ning from one press to another, and thence over 
hot rollers and finally finished in beautiful colors, 
advertising almost everything under the sun, 
and then take a trip through the Metropolis and 
suburban territory and see the hundreds of large 
protected bill-boards built of solid iron on roofs 
of nearly every low building, onthe lines of the 
various ‘‘L”’ roads, and the thousands of pro- 
tected bill and bulletin boards, from 10 to 30 feet 
high and from 25 to 300 feet long, erected on 
vacant lots in all the avenues, principal cross- 
town streets, boulevards, drives, entrances to 
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parks, etc , etc., throughout the city, he would 
surely be well satisfied with his humble begin- 
ning, and hail with pride the progress which has 
been made during his absence. The show people 
take great care and give closer attention to their 
poster printing than is the custom with our com- 
mercial men. The showman gets designs from 
the various lithograph establishments of the 
country in the way of sketches, drawn to ascale 
and use one-sheet, three-sheets and stands. The 
stands usually average from 23% feet long by 10 
feet high to 35 and 36 feet long by 10 feet high. 
The lithographer’s artist visits the theater where 
the play is being rehearsed ; sketches of the 
various scenes are worked up into form and 
reproduced in large and small posters. Many 
of our commercial advertisers take quite as much 
time and trouble in arranging their printing, but 
the majority do not; we only wish that they 
would do so, and whenever such commercial 
advertiser takes the same care and attention that 
the showman does the results are always bene- 
ficial and satisfactory. Asa rule when commer- 
cial advertisers secure the advice of any of the 
leading bill-posting firms or printing establish- 
ments of the country about their posters the 
results in the way of bill-board display advertis- 
ing are sure to be satisfactory. The great trouble 
we have in most instances with orders from 
commercial firms is that they first place their 
order with any printer they happen to know and 
send a six-dollar-a-week clerk to interview the 
bill-poster and make the arrangements to have 
the posters ‘‘stuck up”’ as cheap as possible ; 
such advertisers invariably meet with failure 
from the start, and forever after are sore on the 
bill-poster—thinking they have been robbed. 
There is a right way to do everything, and the 
right way to secure a satisfactory display on the 
bill-boards and bulletins in the Metropolis, or 
any other large city, is to pay a visit to 
the principal bill-posting firms or send for 
their representatives, explaining your ideas 
fully; amount of money to be expended; time 
contract is to run and the territory, either in the 
city or country, to be covered, and in this way 
the advertiser gets all the facts and information 
as to size of posters used, and what will make 
the largest and best display for the money to be 
invested, and then secure a special rating on the 
bill-posting firms who furnish sketches, designs, 
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etc., and take the same business precaution you 
would if you were to open a credit account with 
any new business firm, to whom you had to 
intrust a line of goods for the same amount of 
money you proposed to invest on the posting 
contract. In this way the advertiser is always 
on the safe side. 

There are advertising agencies who make it 
their business to contract for bill-posting and 
advertising—some are good and some are bad, 
just the same as in any other line of business. 
We only know of a very few such firms in this 
country who are worthy of confidence and 
recognition, and who will treat an advertiser as 
a banker or broker would do. There are many 
others (we know most of them), and asa rule 
they are out for what they term ‘‘ the dust,” and 
in securing the advertiser's ‘‘ dust,” they invari- 
ably ‘‘ kill the goose that lays the golden egg,” 
while if such advertisers were to get started 
right they would be sure to meet with success 
from the start. 

It costs the public nothing to view the display 
advertising in the Metropolis or any other city; 
no newspapers, magazines or other periodicals 
to buy; no nickel-in-the-slot or car fares re- 
quired. Is it a wonder that bill-board advertis- 
ing is so popular; is it strange that it is creating 
such widespread comment, and can you wonder 
that it is being adopted by many of our foremost 
merchants the world over? 

We are firm believers in all legitimate adver- 
tising, but can only recommend four mediums 
as being factors. First on the list, of course, 
comes newspapers, and second posting and sign 
advertising; third, distributing from house to 
house, and fourth the ‘'L” and surface car 
lines; they are all good mediums, and when 
used jointly one helps the other and satisfactory 
results are sure. We have never as yet seen a 
novelty advertising scheme that has proved 
beneficial to any advertiser; they are failures 
from the start, and we cannot call to mind one 
single success in the way of a novelty advertis- 
ing scheme. The bill-board bulletin advertising 
business in the Metropolis to-day was never in 
better or more satisfactory shape. The three 
principal firms engaged therein, A. Van Beuren 
& Co., Harry Munson and Regan & Clark, have 
within the past month formed a contract and 
agreement between themselves to conduct their 
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business under specified rules with several thou- 
sand dollars deposited with the Washington Trust 
Company as a guaranty of good faith each to 
the other. This insures the advertiser getting 
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satisfactory service at a universal cost for the 
same, which cost is made as moderate and fair 
as bill-board and bulletin display advertising can 
be done in the Metropolis and suburban districts. 


W. J. WHITE’S ‘‘ YUCATAN.” 


OWN on Detroit street in Cleveland, Ohio, 
stands the large drab-colored brick build- 
ing where Yucatan Chewing Gum is 

made. Mr. W. J. White is the sole owner of the 
concern, which prides itself on being one of the 
largest factories for the manufacture of chewing 
gum in the world. The method of advertising 
a one cent article of this kind, which has made 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for its origina- 
tor, is something wonderful as well as unique. 

Mr. White first started in business life as a 
confectioner in the year 1873 The stock of 
goods was sold to retail stores from a peddler’s 
wagon. In December of 1886 the first batch of 
Yucatan Chewing Gum was placed upon the mar- 
ket. Getting the new article before the public 
was the very important point to consider, and 
Mr. White finally decided on placing men in the 
different large cities to distribute samples of the 
gum. Directions were given to have the men 
leave a package on the desk of each business 
man. In this manner the chewing gum was 
placed in the hands of lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, railroad men and others. It may here 
be said that Mr. White was undoubtedly the first 
manufacturer to establish the habit of gum chew- 
ing among adults. 

Newspaper advertising was not taken up until 
three or four years later. It was then done ina 
small way, using only trade confectionery pa- 
pers. A whole page was used for a number of 
years in the Confecttoner’s Journal, and about 
half a page in the New York Confectioner. The 
leading thought that suggested itself to Mr. 
White was that in order to be successful in the 


chewing gum business, as well as any other, 


the goods must be so perfect and pure that peo- 
ple after once using will ask for the article 
again. 

The first goods ever shipped by this firm was 
to Chicago, in 1887. Mr. White took the orders, 
personally, from the wholesale confectionery 
dealers. Further orders did not follow, and after 
waiting ninety days a second trip was made to 


Chicago. The trade complained that the gum 
was small in size and the price was too high for 
the retailers to buy. Mr. White returned imme- 
diately to Cleveland and sent men direct to 
Chicago to thoroughly distribute samples of the 
gum on the business men’s desks, as was done 
before. Atthis time men were at work samp- 
ling Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul and other 
Northwestern cities. 

In the year 1888 the famous trade mark on a 
red background, in the form of a disk, the 
words ‘‘ Chew White’s Yucatan Chewing Gum,” 
was gotten up. The first daily newspaper adver- 
tising was done in the home papers and consisted 
of acut of the trade mark and the words, ‘‘ The 
only chewing gum factory in the world open to 
visitors at all times” The space used never 
reached over two inches, single column. The 
advertising in newspapers throughout the 
country was begun ina mild way. Lines in the 
local reading notices were used, as display space 
was never considered as valuable as reading 
matter. The following advertisement is a fair 
sample of the kind run in the newspapers: 
** Don't-you-know that White’s Yucatan Chew- 
ing Gum will kill the effects of a ‘smile ’ far more 
effectually than coffee ora clove? Investigate. 
No! I meana nickel, and be convinced."’ The 
idea was to advertise in an odd manner, and ina 
way to make people stop, think and discuss the 
phraseology of the matter read. Trade papers 
such as relate to sporting, horses, bicycles, etc., 
are used. It has been found that these journals 
pay, for people are interested in the goods of 
manufacturers who advertise in the paper which 
is published in their interest. Having sign 
painters on the road putting up large signs on 
which are painted the trade mark, and men dis- 
tributing samples of the gum are methods of 
advertising constantly in use. Mr. White said 
he could not tell what particular mode of adver- 
tising gave the best returns, but knew that adver- 
tising schemes that are new and novel are a 
great success. LEWIS GARRISON. 
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FINANCIAL ADVERTISING. 


F all lines of business, the financial is 
probably the most conservative. Bankers 
and brokers are identified with an 

extremely dignified profession, and until lately 
the idea of advertising their business to any 
extent further than the conventional card in 
the financial columns of afew daily newspapers 
has never been entertained. 

Naturally, their efforts in the advertising line 
must necessarily be somewhat restricted, owing 
to the peculiarity of their profession, but they 
are rapidly encroaching on the lines of limitation, 
and some new and novel ideas are represented 
in some of the attractive advertisements that 
now appear in behalf of the financial business. 
A dealer in stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., can- 
not use the same mediums that clothiers and 
manufacturers of soaps, tobacco, bicycles, etc., 
find profitable. 

In construction his advertisement should 
possess an air of dignity and solidity and the 
mediums used must correspond in this respect. 
A seriousness must naturally pervade his adver- 
tisement, for all persons engaged in things 
financial are serious, and indeed everything per- 
taining to his business is serious. 

The broker who would indulge in any frivol- 
ity or facetiousness in order to attract attention 
to his advertisement would reap small or no 
returns, and would in all probability injure his 
business. He must also use discretion in 
selecting mediums through which he may reach 
the class of people with whom he can do busi- 
ness. The bill-board and all manner of display 
advertising, as well as most magazines and all 
publications devoted to light literature, are out of 
the question so far as his business is concerned. 

He must use mediums that will reach finan- 
cial men, or rather men engaged in the financial 
business, viz.: trading on margins, buying and 
selling of stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. These 
men realize the value of time and they waste 
none of it in looking for advertisements relating 
to their business; consequently the broker must 
‘*hunt them up.” Heretofore this Aunting has 
been carried on in a few conventional places, 
no deviation from these favored grounds ever 
being made or thought of. 

But the great sun of this progressive age, 


competition, has shed its rays on this prosaic 
cult, and has heated even their enervated minds 
to faster action. They are beginning to vie 
with each other, and they find plenty of room 
in which to ‘‘ spread themselves.” 

There are very important points in their busi- 
ness that can be brought forward and enlarged. 
upon. They are beginning to findthis out. The 
broker of to-day sees other hands stretching forth 
for the business he himself is after, and realizes 
that in order to secure it he must exert himself 
to greater efforts. He must not let any advan- 
tageous feature of his own business or methods 
go unexplained. He must advertise in a man- 
ner that will attract the eye to his advertise- 
ment and after attracting this attention will set 
forth in the best manner possible these features. 
He is beginning to understand, first of all, that 
advertising pays,and,second, that a well-balanced, 
attractive advertisement pays the best. Asa 
result of this awakening the public is now kept 
posted on the happenings in the financial and 
speculative world through  well-displayed 
announcements, neat booklets, explanatory of 
the ‘‘ phases and phrases of the business,” as a 
member of a prominent brokerage house has 
neatly putit. And a great deal more of it is 
being done in one month now than ina year a 
decade ago. 

The fact 1s, no matter how successful and 
prominent a man may be, in any business what- 
ever, he must advertise and keep his name and 
ideas before the people if he desires to keep up 
in the race. 

Henry Clews, Haight & Freese, Schwarz. 
Dupee & Co., E. S. Dean & Co., and indeed all 
of the most successful houses engaged in the 
financial business, have been picneers in the use 
of the advertisement in connection with their 
business. 

E. S. Dean & Co and Haight & Freese do 
not confine themselves to newspaper and periodi- 
cal advertising alone, but issue a neat booklet 
containing statistics, tables and a general out- 
line of their business. These pamphlets are 
gotten up in a bright and catchy manner that 
make their contents extremely interesting t 
anyone who reads them instead of dry and tire- 
some as might otherwise be the case. 
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In speaking of advertising, E. S. Dean, of the 
firm of E. S. Dean & Co., says: ‘‘ I see no rea- 
son why a financial house should not benefit by 
advertising as well as any otherconcern. We 
advertise constantly and with satisfactory re- 
sults. We must keep our name and methods 
before the people all over the country if we 
wish to handle what is termed ‘outside’ or 
‘country’ business, and in order to do this we 
must not only advertise continually but in an 
interesting manner to be effective. 
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‘* The ‘Dean System’ is known throughout 
the United States and Canada, not only be- 
cause of its success, but because we advertise it. 
‘We are not conceited enough to think that 
because we conduct a successful brokerage and 
commission business in New York everyone in 
Arizona or British Columbia is aware of the 
fact. But we intend to /et them know that we 
are alive and make them acquainted with our 
methods. That’s why we spend about $10,000 
annually in printers’ ink.” G. M. E. 


A SUCCESSFUL BALTIMORE ESTABLISHMENT. 


judiciously. To know how to spend money 
in business so that the best possible results 
may be secured is a problem which is solved 
more or less successfully according to the enter- 
prise and judgment of the advertiser. A house 
which has scored a notable success by reason of 
its careful management and judicious advertis- 
ing, is the old established firm of Rosenfeld 
Brothers, in Baltimore. This firm began opera- 
tions nearly half a century ago and has earneda 
unique and enviable reputation in the manufact- 
ure of railroad, telegraph, steamboat, steamship, 
police, fire and departmental uniforms of every 
known pattern and kind. Every suit sent out 
by them 1s an advertisment forthe house, which 
brings renewed business. They import and buy 
their goods in extensive bulk and regulate prices 
in accordance with the times. The house has 
long been known as the New York Clothing 
House,and includes several large stores, extend- 
ing from 102 East Baltimore street, each being 
devoted to its special line of cutting, pattern- 
making or sewing. The Electric Light, Military, 
Santa Claus and other window displays arranged 
during the season, are one of the attractions of 
the Baltimore shopping districts and also one of 
the firm's most effective methods of advertising. 
They are generous patrons of the newspapers. 
Each of the several brothers has his especial 
branch of the business to care for, and does it 
thoroughly. The outside man, Mr. I. Rosenfeld, 
is popular at the club, in politics and socially, 
and,though quite young, was extensively favored 
for mayor of Baltimore during the last municipal 


|" is one thing to advertise, another to do so 


campaign. The Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 
the Belt Line Railway, Washington, D. C. police 
force, Baltimore City police and fire departments. 
and many other extensive corporations, purchase 
uniforms for their employees from this factory. 
The leading politicians of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington are patrons of this establishment and the 
lawyer, minister, doctor, business man and 
schoolboy are equipped in the retail departments. 

The Rosenfeld Brothers’ establishment is the 
leading one of its kind south of Philadelphia, 
and its proprietors attribute their success largely 
to the methods of advertising which have been 
adopted by the house. 





A CIRCULAR which has attracted much atten- 
tion during the past fortnight and which touches 
a vital point in advertising is the following : 


A Goob THING To THINK ABovT —No adver- 
lising agent, no advertising broker, no man any- 
where, excepi the advertiser himself, owns a 
line of space in A/unsey’s Magazine. The agent 
who recommends Munsey’s does so on its merits : 
not because it is to his advantage to recommend 
it. Never, since we have been in business, has 
a page of our space been hawked about the 
market. The agent who offers another maga- 
zine in combination with ./unsey'’s at a cut rate 
makes the cut on the other magazine—not on 
Munsey's. We are doing a straight business ; 
we have but one price—a price that gives the 
advertiser more for his money than he can get 
elsewhere in the world. 

FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


This sort of thing ought to help the advertiser 
to discriminate wisely. There is always a sus- 
picion that the one-price man is the best as well 
as the strongest. 
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THE ‘LIST ’”’ FAKE. 


MATTER that has recently come promi- 
nently to the front is best described by 
reference to a circular sent out by one of 

the leading magazines. In it the publisher re- 
sents the imputation that he has placed any of 
his space in bulk into the hands of any agent or 
individual, or that any cutting of his rates is 
permitted, pointing out the fact that where the 
rates of his magazine, in conjunction with 
others, is given at less than published prices 
the cut is not on his magazine, though made to 
appear so, but on the rest of the list. 

The result of this ‘‘listing’’ as practiced at 
present cannot but fail to work ultimate injury 
to the advertiser. Therearecertain well-known 
publications which are known to maintain rates 
under every circumstance. Their standing is 
assured, their circulation fully justifies the price 
asked, and the returns in these mediums usually 
make the investment profitable. It is a strong 
temptation, therefore, to quote these publica- 
tions at prices lower than the publisher himself 
will accept, and thus lead the advertiser to be- 
lieve that the entire list submitted for his 
inspection is figured on a similar basis. Of 
course such a proposition is manifestly impos- 
sible, but despite its transparency the success of 
the plan has so far been more or less pro- 
nounced. The frequent exposures of the scheme, 
however, has had the effect of confining the 
‘* list” fake to one or two operators. 

Of course the world loves to be humbugged, 
but the interests of the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, demand a closer scrutiny of these 
‘‘lists"’ than heretofore. Every publication 
mentioned therein should be judged separately 
and on its own merits. No tenth-rate medium 
should be allowed to creep in under the protect- 
ing wing of a first-rate one on the same ‘‘ list.” 

When it is remembered that about ninety per 
cent. of the periodicals of this country are run- 
ning at a loss it can be imagined how much work 
the remainder is required to do in order to keep 
them alive, which is practically the duty of a 
list.” Certain publications have won for them- 
selves a reputation that far outlasts their useful. 
ness. It is actually pitiable to see the desperate 
efforts made by these old-time favorites to keep 


up a decentappearance. As inthecase of a man 
who has seen better days, they struggle valiantly 
against the fate in store. What the poorhouse 
is tothe wreck of humanity, so is the ‘‘ list” to 
the unfortunate periodical, and is the unfailing 
sign of approaching dissolution. 

In these days of excessive competition the 
mediums chosen should be carefully selected. 
Each must stand on its own bottom. This is no 
time to accept a small loss as of no conse- 
quence. The principle is the same. The adver- 
tiser ought to know within reasonable limits 
that the space he is buying will pay him a fair 
return for the investment. It may be hard to 
trace actual results, but the growth of the busi- 
ness in general is a pretty sure criterion. 





FREAKS OF THE LINOTYPES. 


HE daily papers of San Francisco have 
recently been laying in ‘*linotypes,” or 
type-casting machines, by which, as they 

inform their readers, they are enabled to give 
them ‘‘new type every day.’” They are not 
only enabled to give them new type, but a great 
many new typographical features every day. 
Items like the following are of daily occurrence 
in their columns: 

The young men of the Western Addition Man- 
dolin and Glee Club, assisted by Mrs. Nannie 
Verity Whiteside, gave one of their attractive 
Aepiry ‘[JeH 2185 uapjoy 3e sjuaumuTElalUa 
evening. A large and appreciative audience 
nearly filled the hall. The Mandolin Club 
responded to the enthusiastic applause of the 
oh PynSeHifowm7AoSHpvN AlnebSlvie Wdnmnk 
audience with several encores. Mrs. Whitesides 
rich contralto voice was particularly effective in 
the solos ‘‘ Asthore,”’ by Frotire, and ‘‘ Answer.” 
by Robyn. As Weiskoph has been living here 
for some time with a woman who passed as his 
wife, it develops that her name is Miss Cora 
Sorg, and that she eloped with Weiskoph several 
GALLEY THREE Pac Coast 
months ago from Modesto. Weiskoph’s wife 1s 
the complainant. When Constable Hogg arrested 
her, Miss Sorg said: ***+42§MS. TT—~*§&_: 


—Argonaul. 
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SUBURBAN REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING. 


EW phases of American life are as interest- 
ing as the universal desire of the middle 
classes for homes of their own. This isa 

very recent development in American life, possi- 
ble only in a new country with considerable 
unoccupied land. It has produced the dealers 
in suburban real estate, a class that are prolific 
advertisers, doing their advertising in a skillful 
manner, and very successful, as the result of it. 

The real estate dealer usually has an intelli- 
gent class to reach. The very desire for the 
possession of landed property is a sign of intelli- 
gence. Consequently, in addressing his public, 
he must appeal to their good sense, and show 
them plainly why the property he offers them is 
superior to others on the market. A few of the 
considerations that influence people in buying 
suburban real estate will not prove uninterest- 
ing, and may prove useful to those who have 
some for sale. 

The man who buys suburban real estate for 
investment or speculation is more interested in 
its future than in its present condition. He is 
interested in knowing whether its situation is 
such that early settlement and development is 
possible, and whether it lies in the line along 
which trade and population is advancing. A 
slight difference in commutation rates is but a 
slight difference to him. He buys land that will 
rapidly rise in value, and all arguments addressed 
to him should have this idea constantly in 
mind. 

Quite different considerations sway the mind 
of him who buys land on which to build a home. 
Naturally, he likes the value of his possession 
to be constantly increasing, but this is not to him 
the paramount consideration in its purchase. 
He wants ease and cheapness of travel, for he 
must go back and forth daily ; he wants land 
that is to some extent restricted from nuisances, 
and where there is some adequate local police 
protection. Usually, too, he has little money, 
and is able to pay only in installments. All 
these details should be given due attention in 
the ads. addressed tothe buyer of real estate for 
a home. 

Probably the most potent agency in real estate 
advertising is a booklet that covers the ground— 
no pun intended. In it can be given details that 


the size of the newspaper ad. precludes, while its 
handy size and attractive appearance will often 
cause it to be kept for months, a silent but effect- 
ive reminder, which will fan the desire for a 
home into activity and vigor. 

OscAR HERZBERG. 





THE St. Louis A. B. C. Beer (probably in- 
tended for beginners inthe noble art of beer- 
drinking) has some good signs in the elevated 
Stations. The unique feature is the life-size 
bottle of beer held securely—you may be sure— 
in the center of the sign board. 





A NEW MONTHLY. 


NEW monthly periodical is about to be pub- 
lished in Boston under the editorial man- 
agement of Mr. Henry D. Umbstaetter, 

well known as a capital judge of good literature 
anda writer of no mean ability himself. It will 
be called 7he Black Cat, and will be issued from 
the Barta Press. 

A theatrical paper published in New York 
some time ago was the most recent feline to at- 
tempt success along the lines of its famous 
French namesake, Le Chat Noir. 

Singularly enough this, too, was the product 
of Boston men, and bid fair at one time to achieve 
a distinct artistic success. A drawerful of old 
letters from Henry Irving, Lillian Russell, Mrs 
Gilbert and other old favorites, testify to the 
appreciation in which it was held at the time of 
its early demise. The new Slack Cat will, how- 
ever, be strictly a family affair, filled with choice 
short stories, selected doubtless with a view of 
attaining a large circulation for the ultimate 
benefit of the advertising department. 

Mr. Umbstaetter is also well remembered 
through his connection with St. Jacob's Oil 
Some of the literature produced under his direc- 
tion during the palmy days of the old monk 
has reached the dignity of classics among ad- 
vertising literature. 

There is said to be money as well as brains 
behind the new paper, and everything looks 
rosy. 
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Hew York 


Print, Bind and Mail - -O -®) -® -® ® 
Weekly and Monthly Periodicals -® -® -® 
Catalogues ® -O) -) OP) HP) HO 
Circulars and Office Stationery -® -® —® 
Estimates furnished promptly and cheerfully 


‘© There are three kinds of praise: that which we yteld, that 
whith we lend, and that which we pay. We yield tt to the 
powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from interest, and 
we pay tt to the deserving from gratitude.”-—COLTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES i MancnesTer House,’ BRANCH HOUSES 
Fripay Sracer, Lonoon, E. C. 











Caanra 603, 361 Funogrs Lane, 
Sanriaeo, Cure. Mecsounne, Vicronta, Aus. | 
WILLIAM E. PECK & COMPANY, — : 
Casit.a 66T, | . 76 CLarngace Sr. 
ONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. E X PO RTE R Ss, Svoncy, N. 8S. W., Aus. 


No. 62 WILLIAM STREET, 


New York, October 7th, 1895. 


The Winthrop Press, 

32 Lafayette Place, City. 
Dear Sirs :- 

The exceptionally fine appearance of our maga— 
zine impels us to compliment you upon the effective 
manner in which you handle our publications, our ex- 
perience having taught us that very few printers could 
handle such complicated work in such a prompt manner. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM E. PECK & COMPANY, 


by H. B. Hilliard, 
Treasurer. 
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66 99 Advertising Sign Works 
74 & 76 Madison Street, Chicago 
3 Park Place, New York 


Manufacturer of 


Unique, Attractive Bulletin Board, 
Canvas and Banner Advertising Signs 
Pictorial Signs, Fac-simile of 
Trade-marks, Net Work 

Banners and Painted Illustrated 
Advertising for outdoor displays. 


In originality ‘‘Hote"’ is the Leader ‘*Hote’’ paints no dead things 
‘*Hote’s’’ Artists are the best in the land Everything alive—everything hand-made 
As fine as engravings 


Flash Colored, Oval, Half Oval, Long and Square Store Bulletin 


| 66 99 Signs made in all sizes, can be easily packed and transported to be 
| placed on side walls and along all Lines of Railways and Highways 
| of Interior Cities and Towns. . : : : : : ; 


MAKE A NOTE 


‘*Hote”’ carefully packs and ships signs to any point in the United States or Canada, and 
places them in prominent positions by his personal Route Service. 

‘‘Hote’s’’ prices are way down for way-up quality. . 

When in want of quick-made signs, when in a hurry, come to me. 


66 HOTES 99 ce Sign 


3 Park Place C. 5. HoucHTarinc = 74 & 76 Madison Street 
New York Chicago, II], 
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66 99 eens Advertising Service 
HOTES’ Sign and Poster Displays 


of a National Reputatio: 


‘‘Hote’s”’ sign displays are aggressive advertising, permanent, proniinent re 
minders that get your name up and keep it up, and ‘‘Hote’s’’ aggressivenes. 
is synonymous with ‘‘Hote’s’’ honesty. ‘‘Hote’’ paints honest signs witl 
honest materials, and even when painted a thousand miles from you can be 


depended on as being there. ‘‘There are others’’ that paint signs, but 
‘‘Hote’s’’ signs you are sure of and sure they are there. 


In 95 “HOtC” paints up mexc 


‘‘Hote’’ paints signs throughout Old Mexico, New Mexico, Mexico City 
and all districts of Mexico, in all languages and all styles. ‘‘Hote’’ an 
his corps of 200 expert artists speak Spanish correctly. 


In 95 “Hote” Se.” 


A Wide Field 
and Low Prices 


sign bulletins up the St. Johns and Indian Rivers and throughout the 
66 HOTES 99 orange groves and piny wood districts of Florida will be visited by not 


less than 100,000 people. ‘‘Hote’’ offers exceptional inducements fo) 
generous displays of signs at very favorable prices, during the winte 
months, as little can be done in the North during the cold season. 


66 HOTES 99 ies ia Advertising 


C, S, HOUGHTALING, Contractor 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK! 
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No Advertiser should be 
without a copy of our 


“Advertiser’s Mailed to 
Bargain acc 
Book” 


of six 2-cent 
stamps 
International Newspaper 
Advertising Agency 
L. Guentuer, M 
106 Fulton 


IN,A 


CHICAGO 
Soe 





‘a New York. 





 ——— -_—————__—+ 


POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


- MASSACHUSETTS. _New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest news 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8, 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 











pee in 








Lynn. 








NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. Incacts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM 
thousand. 








. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 





Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECTOR, Sliver St. Bos the best home magazine, 
’< published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and sce what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


THE THE DISPATCH, Chicago’ s brightest and best afternoon 
_* newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
Pe jane Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 


MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


THE N NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3 3,000 000. Largest, most 
enterprising, th ra richest county in America. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. k Rowell says: ‘** Largest 
circulation in Colorado.” 




















CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


AN FRANCISCO ae the leading paper of 


~ _the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 


Advertising Pvnees: . 


‘* The best papers pay best. 
TISING AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 


Write Parvin'’s ADVER- 


ART IN’ ADVERTISING. 


STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 


Maximilian Wineburgh, dr. 


vlreel Gar Advertising 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Placed anywhere 
in the United States 


TEXAS.—! = Houston: 


HOYSTON P POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Becxwitn, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
‘advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


LBANY, N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscriber 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


JHE HARD HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazive for Dealt 
ers. §1.00a vear. Send for copy and rates. 
N. A: 


D. T. MALLETT, Pub., + B'way Chambers St. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 
CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list ot 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 


of good families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
Churches. 


i ee Tan circulation 23,000. Best for Household 























THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


HIO STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, 
O Sunday, Weekly. 5 ov 





Daily, 


ART IX ADVERTISING. 945 


RT IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
Sifth of every month, price one dollar a 
vear in advance. 

All the cuts used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 


Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, 














WHEN IN DOUBT 
USE SCRIBNERS 


265 
Washington St. 


dvertis ane Ikckin®, Boston. 
DAGENCY” = 


Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 
LOW ESTIMATES. 





















Soeeenee Seheoeo!l 

) as Unie 
canes Planes New 
York City. 
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e Fund Lj 


NS HOME OFFICE: OC , 
S ‘oy, 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York & 


E. B. HARPER, Founder 
F. A. BURNHAM, President 


“ FOUNDED UPON A ROCK" 


* And when the flood arose, the stream beat uchemently upon that 
house and could mot shake it; for it was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE-—-COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MuTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 

remiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


“A bird in hand 1s worth fro tn 





“A bird in hand 1s worth two tn re 


the busk.”’ we; : : the bush." 
MUTUAL RESERVE KUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over ; ; : ‘ : . : : ; : : 98,000 
interest Income, annually, exceeds : : : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : $135,000 
Bl-fionthly Income exceeds ° : ; : ‘ , : : : ; : ‘ 0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds : : : ; : : ‘ ; : ' 3 ,000 
Death Claims paid, over . - ‘ - : : : ; : : . - 21,000,000 
New Business received In 1894, over : 2 ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : : 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds : < : 5 2 y 5 : : 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the verv best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Afanaerrs, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
ritain or Europe. 


. 
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ONE 
THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


In Cash 


Pri 
rizes 


TO NEW YORK LEDGER READERS. 


In No. 36 of the New York Ledger, dated Sept. 14, we began a wonderfully in- 
teresting story entitled 


THE MYSTERY OF THE INN BY THE SHORE 
By Miss Florence Warden 


Author of ** THz Housg on THE MarsH” 


A ie interest is centered on a deep and puzzling mystery. The absorbing fascination 
which is given to this story on account of the paystery, has led the editors of the 
Ledger to make the offer of $1,000 in Cash Prizes, to be awarded to the parties 

first sending us either the true explanation of the mystery or the explanations that are 

nearest to the true solution. 


The money will be divided into 36 prizes as follows: 





One prize of.............. $S00.......... $500 
Five prizes of. .......... BO wciceeaids 250 
Ten prizes of............ i. eee 1g0 
Twenty Prizes of....... , oe 100 

$1,000 


Please remember that this $1,000 in cash prizes will be awarded, divided as above, 
even if we do not receive one true solution. Just as sure as we receive 36 answers, 
the 36 cash prizes willbe given to the best 36 answers—not necessarily correct answers. 


The readers of the edger competing for these cash prizes can send in as many 
el cep ag of the mystery as they wish, but each c.rplanation must be on a coupon 
taken from a copy of the New York Ledger. 


The New York Ledger is issued par epeeaien: & allover the country, Hence, in 
order to be fair to all competitors, the time of each explanation will be recorded ac- 
shapes Fae the post-office stamp indicating the date on which the letter containing it 
was mailed. 


The complete explanation of the distribution of these cash prizes will be found in 


No. 36 of the New York Lederer, dated Sept. 14, which contains the opening chapters 


of ‘ THE MYSTERY OF THE INN BY THE SHORE," and the coupon. 








The Ledger is for sale by all newsdealers, price five cents per copy. Your news- 
dealer will order it for you if he has not got it. 


Your postmaster or your newsdealer will take your subscription for the Ledger for 
one year or for six months, & per year, $1 for six months. If a newsdealer ora - 
master is not handy, send your money direct to Robert Bonner’s Sons, corner William 
and Spruce Streets, New York. 


Address all inquiries for further information in regard to the $1,000 in cash prizes to 


PRIZE STORY EDITOR 
NEW YORK LEDGER. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Ledger Building, NEW YORK. 
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...IN THE... 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES 


You receive the publicity of a paid in 
advance adult circulation of over 






Buying 
Advertising 
Certainty 











160,000 copies weekly 





The active Sunday School workers 
of different denominations—coupled 
with a money guaranty that makes 
the paper more valuable and safe for 
both subscriber and advertiser. 












THESE PAPERS 


Aged 19 to 74 years 






Put them on 
Your List..... 













Are the only papers, with one exception, pub- 
lished here for their denominations. They 
offer an exclusive and the best indorsed way 
to reach over 













This circulation of over 220,0v0 
copies weekly, to actual adult sub- 
scribers, is offered at a low and fixed 
price, which assures to all intending 
advertisers the same safe, certain and 
fair advertising privileges to which 
their orders are entitled. 

It will only cost you a postage 
stamp to learn the price of the ad- 
vertising and all about the papers. 








60,000 religious homes 









in this rich Middle States locality, of families 
able to buy what they want. 











PHILADELPHIA 






















Lutheran Observer ——_— 
Presbyterian Journal a eae 
Reformed Church Messenger Religious Press Association 
Episcopal Recorder PHILADELPHIA 


Lutheran 
Christian Instructor 
Christian Recorder 





















The Other Head 


Two engines pull a longer train than one. 

Two heads often combine efforts and ideas which 
would be impossible to either alone. 

Isn’t there room for the help of another head in 
your business? 

My head has been trained in the direction of 
modern street car advertising. 

My ideas and my service have helped hundreds 
of brainy men to successfully span the chasm of 
failure Can you cut loose from the old-time 
prejudices and look facts squarely in the face? 

Maybe I don’t know much about the inside 
workings of your business, but I know human 
nature and street car advertising. I know exactly 
how to apply this sort of publicity to the people 
in a way to create favorable interest in your 
business. 

I am not boasting—my ability and experience 
are my merchandise. I know their value. I 
simply advertise them as an honest merchant ad- 
vertises the wares he understands and has faith in. 


M. WINEBURGH 
Times Bldg. Sears Bldg. Fidelity Bldg. Cole Bldg. 
New Yor Boston Baltimore Memphis 


I control nearly nine-tenths of all the street car advertising space 
in the New England and Southern States. 
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In the above contest for attention, between ONE and 
MANY, which is triumphant ? 


& 
E: Against That supremacy is decisive—it’s permanent. 


The survival of the fittest is certain and this fairly ex- 
emplifies the matchless strength of this method of 


continuous representation throughout any territory. 
————= 
) For estimates upon absolute predominant supremacy in any market 





Address 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: THE R. J. GUNNING COMPANY 
289 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO Permanent Display Advertisers 





THE WINTHROP PRESS, 32- 82-34 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





— 


ome Lessons. in the 
cience of Advertising 


FIRST.—Do you know how many copies are actually printed of the publication in which you in- 
sert your advertisement ? 


SECOND.—Do you know how many of those printed are actually sold ? 


Sometimes large editions are claimed and never printed ; 
Sometimes large editions are printed and never sold. 


Even with fairly good management, the ‘‘returns” of unsold copies of many publications run up 
to twenty and even thirty per cent. during the dull months. Therefore it is well for the 
advertiser to have all the facts before him. For instance, take 


JULY, 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE @ AUGUST, 


for the three dullest months of 1895: SEPTEMBER 


Were its editions sold? Here is the record: 


ad we : op EE eA 
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Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
eeThe Cosmopolitan," 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

In compliance with your suggestion, we have examined 
our books and find that our total returns of the July, August 
and September numbers of the ‘*‘COSMOPOLITAN'!' did not amount 
to two per cent. of the entire quantity received from you by 
us of these three issues. Of the September number we sent 
back a few copies, but at the present writing we have unfilled 
orders on file for several hundred copies of that date. 

You can make our order for November number two hundred 
thousand (200,000) copies. 
Yours truly, 
STEPHEN FARRELLY, 
Manager. 


We believe this is unparalleled : 


That no such record as this of THE COSMOPOLITAN has ever before been made. 
No other publication, on increasing editions, during the dull months, has ever 
received back less than TWO PER CENT. of the entire number. 
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Entered at the Post Office at New York as second-class matter. 








VOL. X. 


Published by THE ArT 1N ApvEeRrTISING Co. 
1586 Firrn Avenue, New York. 
New York Lirs BvuiLpInG 
E. L. Sylvester, Editor. 
All rights reserved. 


Cuicaco OFFicr, 
Hl. C. Brown, President. 
Copyright. 


ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 








ONCE upon a time a man might advertise 
without a sketch. But experience has proved 
that the part of wisdom dictates the use of a 
good sketch with a good idea. 





A VERY good argument is frequently spoiled 
by over-elaboration. 





AN item of never-failing interest in an ad. is 
the price. 





CHRISTMAS and holiday trade requires a com- 
plete renovation in the manner of setting forth 
the merits of the goods. 





Ir is not a bad idea to stop after you have 
made a good point. 





ADVERTISING for the sake of getting your name 
in the paper is not advertising for business. 
Buttermilk Toilet Soap always excepted (?). 





Some of that Cottolene advertising can serve 
as a model for a good many. 


NOVEMBER, 1895. 


No. 9. 


A VERY good thingis a good headline. If it 
can be suggested by some current event or any 
topic uppermost in the public mind it is more 
likely to make an impression. 





Don’t wait until the last moment to put your 
holiday advertising into shape. 





THE subject of utilizing the window as a 
means of advertising is an important one, and 
we are waking up to the fact more every day as 
instances where it has been utiltzed with profit 
come under our notice.—Grocery World. 





In advertising holiday goods it is anexcellent 
idea to suggest certain articles which will be 
suitable as gifts—especially as gifts to men. 
The problem of selecting a Christmas gift for 
the man of the family, or the man outside of 
the family, is usually one of considerable import- 
ance to the average holiday shopper, and she 
welcomes very gladly the suggestions of the 
advertisement. 





IF you are in doubt as to the merits of a par- 
ticular advertisement, get the opinions of two or 
three of your friends. See if it appeals to them. 





IRRIGATE your business crops with the warm, 
gentle rain of advertising, and you will have a 
bountiful harvest. 





HERE is one picture in my memory which, 
as the years roll by, retreats further and 
further into that far-away land where 

dwell the phantom shadows of long-remembered 


days. There is added sadness in the thought 
that neither money nor leisure will ever restore 
the lost treasure, and that with the flight of time 
the picture becomes more and more blurred and 
is destined to final effacement. 





THERE is no art by which I can adequately 
describe the pleasurable emotions aroused 
within me in those early days by a perusal of the 
various announcements made by the magazines, 
regarding the features they proposed to offer 
their readers during their next year. It never 
occurred to me that anybody ever had money 
enough to buy the magazines right along, and 
all I could do was to imagine what a wonderful 
store of good things there was in the world after 
all. To me the purchase of a magazine was an 
event, something to be anticipated with pleasure. 
I donot recall that Iever was envious. If I had 
been aware that almost countless hundreds were 
enjoying the luxury, I am quite sure I should 
have developed into a hopeless anarchist. In 
my innocence I put everybody onthe same level. 
The prospectus simply appealed to me as the 
most absorbingly interesting thing ever written. 
When I read that such and such an article ‘‘ was 
in the author’s happiest vein” I simply reveled 
in the very suggestion. Iam now quite sure that 
if I had afterward read the story it never could 
have thrilled me with half the power that the 


RANDOM 
NOTES. 


simple announcement did. Occasionally there 
were small portraits of my favorite authors. 
But the immense satisfaction these little wood 
cuts were to me would have recompensed the 
publisher, if he had known it, forall his outlay, 
even if he had never got a single subscriber. 

To this day I have been an opponent of 
the serial story. I believe now it was the 
result of my own painful experience. I had 
no business to read a continued story, knowing 
that I could never hope to keep it up. I 
would pass it over at first. Then I would turn 
back and take a longer look. Then I would 
resolve to read just a few lines to get an 
idea of the story. Thena chapter, and finally 
I would run full tilt against those fateful words 
‘*To be continued.” I hope no editor will ever 
suffer the pain that I suffered through the serial 
story. For months the characters of the story 
would be with me; but how were they coming 
outin the magazine? Did Arthur go to sea and 
Amy die of a broken heart? Ordid they marry 
and ever afterlive happily ? Sometimes I would 
resume the story afterthe lapse of a few num- 
bers and try to imagine the missing parts. But 
the result was always a dismal failure, and | 
had to commence my suffering all over again. 
When it was a particularly interesting story, 
and it had been a particularly close month with 
me, I always regarded such a catastrophe as 
being nothing else than Providence reproving 
me for my extravagance. I am amazed at my 
humility in those days. 

And so the prospectus in those days wasa 
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great deal more to me than it ever will be again. 
Perhaps when I get out of the business and 
come from behind the scenes the play will take 
on some of its old-time interest. There are lots 
of things money won't buy, and one of them is 
that old-time abandon, that altogether unrea- 
sonable enthusiasm, with which I eagerly 


devoured the announcements of the coming 
year. 





THESE thoughts are naturally suggested by 
the annual announcements now being sent out by 
the leading publishers. This is the height of the 
subscription season, and the November and 
December numbers are usually the star numbers 
of the year. Left-over cuts, twenty-year-old 
manuscripts, etc., are generally worked off at 
other times. For the present the best, the 
newest is none too good. Harper's Magazine 
presents one of its old-time bills, in which all 
the actors are stars. The new novel by 
Du Maurier is scheduled for an early appear- 
ance. It is impossible to predict the measure of 
its success. No one was prepared for the 
‘‘ Trilby’’ craze, not even Du Maurier himself. 
In England it was only a moderately successful 
book. At this date it has not yet appeared on 
the English stage, though its American advent 
in this direction is already nearly a year old. 
And it has ranked as one of the greatest 
successes of the day in stageland. William Black 
is to commence a new novel with the December 
number. Mark Twain will bring out Tom 
Sawyer asa detective. Octave Thanet, Woodron 
Wilson, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, Laurence Hutton, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Casper W. Whitney, Julian 
Ralph and Brander Matthews are only a few of 
the names booked for a ‘'turn.” Perhaps the 
most notable article will be the series of papers 
on George Washington. Next year will see a 
great boom in Washingtonia. There are no signs 
wanting that the Washington craze will outdo 
the Frenchman. The art work will be well in 
keeping with the literary end, and the pictures 
which will appear with the text are by the most 
noted artists. Howard Pyle will do most of the 
illustrating for the Washington papers, and that 
alone ought to be sufficient guarantee of the 
interest with which the subject will be invested. 





THERE is one modest advertising medium in 
New York City which is very popular with the 
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local retail dealers, ard which costs nothing 
except a little occasional profanity and hard 
feeling on the part of its immediate proprietor. 
The letter-boxes of the apartment houses in the 
thickly populated up-town streets play an active 
part in the advertising world, and doubtless 
bring more satisfactory returns to the adver- 
tiser than could the use of any other medium. 
Not a day passes but the owner of the letter- 
box finds, with his mail, the card, circular or 
letter of some dealer in the neighborhood, who 
solicits his patronage. Often there is more 
advertising matter than mail. In one day the 
‘lady of the house” may receive the neatly 
written letter of a dressmaker, asking for work, 
the circular of a green grocer, that of a milliner, 
carpet-cleaner, meat market, dry goods house 
and coal dealer. The competition among the 
tradespeople in these closely-built localities is 
fierce and unremitting. A new arrival in the 
neighborhood is ‘‘spotted” at once and fairly 
besieged by the near-by dealers. For the first 
week the family will be provided with sufficient 
bread for two families, samples, in the shape of 
loaves and rolls, being sent up on the dumb 
waiter, free of charge, by every baker in the 
neighborhood. Agents call at the door, in 
person, to leave cards and verbal messages 
relating to the superior advantages to be had in 
dealing with so and so. One man will produce 
from a satchel a sample bottle of beer (which is 
merely to be looked at by the prospective cus- 
tomer, not left in his keeping), and will enlarge 
upon its good qualities and cheap price—and so 
it goes. If the new arrival sends to the grocery 
store for a bar of soap or a scrubbing brush, the 
wise proprietor, noting the unfamiliar face and 
the character of the purchase, will, ten to one, 
put two and two together and conclude that his 
customer is a stranger, ‘‘just moving in,” and 
he will be careful to inquire if the family has a 
grocer. Furthermore, the newcomer is treated 
with the most distinguished consideration and 
politeness. Clerks hasten to fill his orders, and 
the goods are delivered with a promptness 
denied to older customers. 

It is really interesting to observe how this par- 
ticular class of tradespeople has come to recog- 
nize the necessity of advertising, and has solved 
for itself the problem of 4ow to advertise. For 
the dealer who cannot hope to reach more than 
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a limited circle of customers, the newspapers 
are of no use. For instance a grocer in West 
Eighty-fifth street, or East Ninety-seventh street, 
or wherever it might be, no matter how fine the 
line of his goods may be, can look for no custom 
beyond the circumference of a few blocks. He 
cannot expect people to come out of their way 
to trade with him, for the simple reason that 
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they are able to find satisfactory goods in their 
immediate neighborhood. Andas every neigh- 
borhood has dozens of excellent stores, it 
behooves the proprietor of each to bestir him- 
self and make his own particular establishment 
popular. If he is a clever fellow he is quick 
to find out how it can be done. 
FULKERSON. 


STREET CAR NOTES. 


R. W. F. CARLETON, whose sudden 
death in Yellowstone Park was 
announced last month, was _ fairly 

entitled to the credit of creating the present 
system of street car advertising. There is a 
story to the effect that Mr. Carleton at the time 
of the inception of his idea was a conductor on 
a Second avenue street car in New York, and as 
the rides in those days were mainly long ones 
the scheme might have been suggested as a 
measure of relief in the monotonous journey to 
Harlem. However that may be, Mr. Carleton 
undoubtedly developed an excellent business 
capacity and exhibited executive ability of a high 
order. He alone, of all the men who engaged 
in the undertaking at about the same time, was 
enabled to establish confidence among the rail- 
road people and to win the support of the adver- 
tising community. His methods were popular, 
his prices reasonable, and his treatment of those 
with whom he came in contact, calculated to 
win esteem. The man was naturally of the 
kind who rise superior to a temporary frown of 
futune, and if he had stayed inthe railroad busi- 
ness would doubtless have owned the road 
eventually. At the time of his death he was 
still in the prime of life, and had perfected 
arrangements for a large and ambitious exten- 
sion of his operations. He had been seeking 
diversion from a long and arduous summer's 
work when his fatal illness came upon him, and 
its. sudden termination was a painful surprise to 
his many friends. The surviving partner in the 
firm.is. Mr. George Kissam. 





One singular circumstance resulting from the 
death of Mr. Carleton is the ending of the bitter 
feud whieh has existed between the firm of 


Carleton & Kissam and M. Wineburgh. Thetwo 
firms are now amalgamated and their interests 
are harmoniously adjusted. Tothose who have 
watched the quarrel this seems to be a step in 
the right direction. The rivalry between the 
two threatened to raise leases all over the 
country, and likewise the cost of advertising. 
That is now happily averted, and the new organi- 
zation is in a fair way to bring out in a still fur- 
ther degree the possibilities of street car adver- 
tising. 





THE selling of goods is one thing ; the advertis- 
ing Of them is another. 

A few years ago every merchant was his own 
advertisement writer. 

With the progressive business houses this day 
has gone by. 

The world is being ‘‘specialized.”. The man 
who can do one thing well is going to bear 
away the bell. 

But in advertising there will always be a 
dearth of the effective writer. 

And this because the study of advertising is 
the most difficult study inthe world. Because, 
also, the telling of facts is not as easy as it is 
thought to be. E. A. WHEATLEY. 





WHEN you lose money, you lose time, energy 
profit and pleasure, because that’s what it cost 
you to get money. Think of this when paying 
out money for poorly constructed ads. 





AN advertisement, like a man, is sometimes 
judged by the company it keeps, therefore it is 
well to be careful in the selection of the mediums 
you use. 
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Faslidious man is Known by his 
Shaving soap ~ Fastidious men 


use Wiliams’ Shaving Stick be- 
cavse il is perfection ~ ~ nr enwe 


Sold by dealers generally ev 
paid, on receipt of price, 25 cts 
THE J. 6. WILLAAMS CO., Glastonbury, Coan 


orywhere, but Wf unable to obtain it, mailed, past- 
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THE J. B. WiLuiAMs Co., of Glastonbury, 
Conn., give us a new full page in the current 
magazines in behalf of the Williams ‘‘ Shaving 
Stick.” This is a handsome, well-balanced 


page. 





Vantine's Monthly for October is a very attract- 
ive number, with a highly colored cover and a 
number of charming illustrations. 





THE GILBERT & BENNETT Mec. Co. (Chicago 
and Georgetown, Conn.) sends a neat little cata- 
logue issued in the interest of its Flower Pot 
Stands and other wire goods. 





THE booklet issued by Zhe Agricultural Epit- 
omist and addressed to advertisers is business- 
like in its matter and attractive in make-up. 





GARA, MCGINLEY & Co., of Philadelphia, in a 
very pretty booklet entitled ‘‘ Pointed Sugges- 
tions,” impart a good deal of interesting infor- 
mation anent Roofing and their architectural 
sheet-metal industry. The illustrations are in 
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half-tone, the printing in two colors. (The 


Chambers Printery.) 





ANOTHER good booklet recently issued is 
‘*Our Salesman” from the J. A. Pozzoni Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis. Halfadozen photographs 
from life show the gradual subjugation of the 
(at first) unwilling storekeeper by ‘‘ Our Sales- 
man,” the latter a clerical-looking youth in a 
high hat and cutaway coat. There are other 
illustrations and some pertinent reading matter, 
all very well done. 





L. E. GREEN & SON, importers of French mil 
linery, St. Louis, issue to their customers a very 
elaborate folder in blue, silver and bronze. It 
is striking and pretty. 





CATALOGUE No. 6 issued by Higgins & Seiter, 
New York, is very elaborate and complete, con- 
taining almost 200 pages of illustrations. While 
it is impossible to represent in black and white 
the beauty of fine china and cut glass, these cuts 
are unusually well prepared and satisfactory. 
The catalogue contains order blanks, a pretty 
title page in three colors, and a handsome em- 
bossed cover in blue, white and gold. 
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The illustrated advertisements used by the 
‘*Cheveret”’ people are prepared by Mr. Frank 
Presbrey and are unusually good specimens of 
clever, high-class advertising. We reproduce 
one of their recent cuts. 

The ‘‘ Bath Book” isa gorgeous red and yel- 
low pamphlet issued by Mayor, Lane & Co., New 
York, in behalf of their bathing appliances. It 
is striking and readable, if not exactly artistic. 

A good advertisement from the current maga- 
zines is thatof Theodore A. Kohn & Son, jew- 
elers, New York City. 

Another design of unusual attractiveness is 
being used by the Powers Regulator Company, 
of Chicago, in its magazine announcements. 


‘“THE Hus” cut reproduced and favorably 
mentioned in the September issue of ART IN 
ADVERTISING was originally the idea of Mr. P. 
A. Coune, advertising manager of ‘‘ The Hub” 
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& Scarf Pins—Bonnet Pins. 

Dainty trifles; beautiful, delicate, 
rich and tasteful. They make grace- 
ful giftsand useful possessions. Every 
piece we sell is made of solid 14-karat 
gold and real stones. Every pin is 
guaranteed and subject to return. 
Illustrated catalog showing too choic- 
est patterns—free fora postal—the 100 
choicest patterns inthe choicest stock 
in all America. 


| HEODORE A. KOHN 


S56 WEST 23 STREET 
NEW YORK: 
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THE STAR CAD OF THE MONTH. 


in Chicago. Mr. Coune is essentially a man of 
ideas, and enjoys, as other ‘‘ idea-d” people do, 
the doubtful distinction of having his good 
points appropriated and used, without credit, by 
unscrupulous small advertisers. ‘‘ The Hub” 
has been stolen and adapted in this way repeat- 
edly and was unintentionally credited by ue to a 
St. Louis establishment 


THE A. C. Barler Manufacturing Company, of 
Chicago, is sending out a dainty brochure, fully 
illustrated in half-tone and setting forth the vir- 
tues of Barler’s Ideal Oil Heater. 


OnE of the neatest catalogues of the season is 
issued by A.C. Yates & Co., of Philadelphia. 
and sets forth the advantages to be gained by 
buying and wearing a Yates overcoat. The 
book is thoroughly well-prepared. 
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Mother 


has no fear for the baby with a 
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in charge of the heating apparatus, for 
the house is never overheated or chilled. 
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BOOK FREE. 


45 Oliver St., Boston, THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., : 
607 Union Trust Bldg, St. Louis. 36 Dearborn St., Chicago. (Main Office) M 
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THE SCRIBBLER. 


A PERFECT FARCE. 
BY 
A. H. MERRIVALE. 


CaAsT OF TOUGH CHARACTERS, C. D. KLoAzE— Booze, you are the object of 
Mr. FountTAINnE PENN .A Special Correspondent. ™y most sincere admiration. You toil not, 
Mr. WILLIAM Booze.......... A Literary Hack, ‘either do you spin, yet you have a quiet little 
Mr J. Potts Paste. ... .......... An Editor, Still on all the time. 
Mr. C. D. KLOAZE............ Society Reporter, (Boose takes a cigar stump out of his mouth, 


half shuts his eyes and emits an overpowering 

cloud of black smoke. Much flattered appar- 

ently, but says nothing.) 

The sceneits a hall bedroom of almost any cheap C. D. KLOAZE (continuing)—There’s Smudge 
boarding house in New York, Mr C.D. Kloaze of Town Tattle. Smudge says he's bought more 
and Mr. Booze discovered seated on a bed and _ of your stuff this year than all the rest of us put 
trunk respectively, Floor littered with cigar together. I thought you had blackened every- 
stumps, unpaid b'lls and empty bottles. Theair body’s character you ever knew, long ago. 
redolent with the oder of stale beer, burnt rags, BoozE—(Puff, puff, puff.) 
cigarettes and corn beef and cabbage. Booze and C. D. KLtoazE—And there's Snaggs of the 
Kloaze fa/king. Evening Slum. Snaggs says you seem to inter- 


Proofreaders, Linotypers, Stereotypers, Pressman 
and Riff raff generally. 
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pret the wants of the public more accurately 
than any other of the hacks by far. If you’d 
only leave liquor alone, Snaggs says, you'd 
be a star. 

BoozE—(Puff, puff, puff, puff.) 

C. D. KLoAzE—And there’s Jaggs of the S/y- 


coon. Jaggs says you're good for two columns 
e.o. w. He’severlastingly holding you up asa 
model. ‘‘Watch Booze,” said he. ‘‘ That’s a 


coming man. He knows what the public wants.” 

Booze (sententiously)—What the editors want, 
you mean. 

C. D. KLoazE—Well, anyhow you've hyp- 
notized Jaggs all right. 

BoozE—He say anything about my drinking ? 

C. D. KLoAzE—Yes, but not much. Says 
you’re not up to the Slycoon’s standard unless 
you're half full. 

(Booze smiles contentedly.) 

C. D. KLoAzE—This sort of thing I’m at is 
pretty well used up. I’m tired of jollying 
people. Asassiety reporter’s life is not a happy 
one. 

BoozE—Try a change then. Can't youdoa 
little blackmail-with-a-glad-hand, so to speak? 

C. D. KLoazE—I suppose I could. But I’ve 
always had a little decency about me, don’t you 
know. 

BoozE—Yes, that’s the trouble with you. 
You've got to get over that. There’s money in 
artistic blackmail. 

C. D. KLoazE—Well, how would you begin? 
I’ve got to do something or somebody soon. I’m 
right up against it. 

BoozE—Well, follow my example, far in- 
stance. I’ve got no conscience, no self-respect, 
no nothing. I’m simply out for what there is in 
it. For example, I take a well-known success 
and write it down. Just now I am working at 
Bark, of Slowtown. 


C. D. KLoazE—Bark, of the Journal for Ladies 
Abroad ? 

BoozE— The same. 

KLOAZE—But what's the use? Bark’s a good 
fellow, done me lots of good turns. I’ve got 
nothing against him except his success. 

Booze—Eggs-actly. Neither has any one 
else. But that’s enough. Fancy all of us 
fellows, a good deal brighter than he, grubbing 
along on next to nothing, while he’s rolling in 
the fat of the land ! 
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KLOAZE—Yes, but he’s fairly won his position. 
He's had no sinecure. What he’s got, he’s got 
by hard work and ability. 

BoozE—You don’t comprehend. We all know 
he’s square and decent and clever, but that isn’t 
the point. He's succeeded and we haven't: 
what more do you want? 

KLOAzE—You don’t mean to say that is suffi- 
cient cause for attacking a man continuously and 
systematically ? 

BoozE—I don’t say anything. I'm only saying 
there’s money in it. Bark’s a good editor; 
head and shoulders above these fellows who 
decry him. It’s all moonshine about my stuff 
being what the public wants. It’s what the 
editor wants. He’s jealous, and that’s all there 
is toit. These editors can't understand how one 
man can build up an enormous property, while 
they, inthe same field and with the same oppor- 
tunity, do nothing. It can’t be ability. Oh, no. 
Anyhow, they can’t seem to resist the tempta- 
tion to buy my stuff, and that’s all I care about. 

C. D. KLoazE—That’s pretty mean business 
when you come right down to it. 

BoozE— Not a bit. A man’s got to pay some- 
thing for success, hasn’t he? Bark doesn’t 
worry much about it, rather enjoys it, in 
fact, except when it descends into personali- 
ties. Fountaine Penn and Pott’s’ Paste 
were both called down not long ago. I gave 
them the tip, but they went off on the wrong 
tack. Wrote nasty stuff, don’t you know. They 
were both brought up with a short turn and 
their paper had to apologize. 

KLOAZE—Served them right. But say, old man, 
I don’t see how ail this is going to help me. I 
don’t want to interfere in your field. 

BoozE—Don't you worry aboutme. Why, I'm 
only working one State. Icouldn’t doany more 
than I am, unless I was a multograph. Only 
don’t get it out as a syndicate. 

KLOAZE—Why not? 

Booze—Kills the market. Just follow my 
plan. Work the stuff up as often as you have 
time. It always goes. Don’t offer the same 
article more than once intwo weeks to the same 
paper. You can ring the changes often enough 
without that. Nobody in the office ever reads 
them; all you have to say is ‘‘Grind on Bark" 
and take your money. It’s no wonder these 
editors don’t get along a little better. 
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A Few Reasons Why 


That in making up your lists you should not forget 
that wonderful and unparalleled success, 


COMFORT. 


The only monthly in the world printed in five 
bright lithographic colors. 

It is regularly read by more people than any other 
paper or magazine in America. 

It has the largest sworn circulation of any publi- 
cation of any kind anywhere. 

Its matter is original, copyrighted and cannot be 
found elsewhere. 

It presents something new, novel and entertain- 
ing for each and every member of each and every 
household. 

Its watchword is “Onward and Upward.” It is 
the People’s paper. 


. THAT’S WHY... . 
“If you put it in COMFORT it pays.’’ 


Advertising Rates : Guaranteed Circulation : 


$5.00 PER LINE. A MILLION AND A QUARTER 
$70.00 PER INCH. EACH AND EVERY ISSUE. 
$3,275.00 PER PAGE. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON: NEW YORK: 
AUGUSTA MAINE. JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING. TRIBUNE BUILDING. 


(SEE OTHER SIDE.) 
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KLOAZE—You mean it is a wonder they get 
along at all. 

BoozE—That’s about it. However, as long as 
Bark remains the howling success he is I’m 
going to get a little of it myself. The Slycoon 


WITH THE 


ITH the November number the Century 
reaches its quarter centennial anniver- 
sary, and a brief account of this excel- 


lent publication, from its inception to the pres-_ 


ent time, is given in the advertising pages. 
There is no good reason why they shouldn't 
have given a real first class article on this 
topic in the body of the magazine. It has 
fallen to the lot of but few publications to com- 
mand the splendid audience of* the Century, 
and I am sure its readers would appreciate a 
closer insight into the make-up of this cele- 
brated magazine. Such as it is, the article 
contains much of interest. 

Intheir prospectus the publishers announce 
the opening chapters of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
new serial, Sir George Tressady. Whether Sir 
George will be worth his salt or not I shall never 
be able to learn. Letus hope he is. And letus 
hope that forty-eight hours will make a day, so 
that we can keep up with the serial. It is said 
this story cost in the neighborhood of $15,000. 
Other important fiction will be contributed by 
W. D. Howells, F. Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, Mrs. Barr, Mark Twain and Rud- 
yard. Nonew names among them, but it seems 
to be what you might call playing for safety. 
The papers that I shall await with special inter- 
est which are also booked for next year will be 
Capt. Mahan on Nelson’s victories, George 
Kennan on the Caucasus and Albert Shaw on 
American cities. There are many other feat- 
ures both in art and literature, and the coming 
year for the Century is likely to prove more 
attractive than usual. If Gilder quits running 
around with tenement-house commissions and 
stuff of that sort he can undoubtedly make a 
mighty interesting magazine, 

It also makes special mention of what it will 
do for its readers in the direction of process 
engraving next year. The Century undoubtedly 
played a prominent part in the development of 
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has ordered two columns for Sunday on Back to 
Back talks, so I guess I'll be moving. Give me 
a cigaroot, will you. My Maggie Cline’s out. 
(Extt, Whistling ‘‘East Side, West Side,” etc.) 
CURTAIN. 


MAGAZINES. 


American wood engraving, and the tacit admis- 
sion that the art is practically dead will be 
hailed with joy by all but the subscribers of Old 
Italian Masters. There never were but few 
wood engravers of note, and these had the 
swelled head so badly that they became a good 
deal of a nuisance to everybody but the Century 
Co. There need be no regrets at the passing 
away of the wood engraver. His act was pretty. 
The lights never burned more softly nor the 
music play more divinely than when he held the 
center of the stage. Some of them were real 
God-gifted stars, while others were only rogues 
in buckram. As arung in the upward progress 
of American art they played the part, and 
well. And so the passing of the wood engraver 
is as the passing of wood violets, tolerable only 
because more beautiful, more fragrant flowers 
succeed them. Asa successor to the wood 
violet the process engraver is no beauty. As 
pearls come from the hidden oyster, and 
diamonds from  dunghills, so will the 
choicest engravings hereafter come from the 
unspeakable photo-engraver. He ought to 
reform. Dry Sundays or no, there are more 
aching heads and parched tongues among the 
process people of a Monday morning than 
almost any other craft, except, of course, the 
printer. 

A point which is not touched upon by the 
Century in this article, and which would have 
been of exceeding interest, would be on the 
development of magazine advertising. It was 
Roswell Smith who conceived the idea that 
advertising in magazines was a_ legitimate 
source of revenue, and who first put the idea 
into practical execution, although Mr. Chichester 
is probably entitled to the credit of making it a 
genuine practical success. But the most 
brilliant work in the department has undoubtedly 
been done during the administration of Mr. 
Hazen, who succeeded Mr. Chichester so long 
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ago that the present generation § scarcely 
remember the treasurer in that capacity. 

In these little historic sketches it always 
seems to me that the owners of the property 
ought not to be afraid to mention some of the 
men who helped to win the success. It doesn't 
cost anything, and it does not detract any from 
the credit due the proprietors. The present 
Century article is mum concerning individual 
workers. So was the Scribner article last year, 
and the Harper article the year before. I'd like 
to work for a house that openly boasts that no 
one but those bearing the family name could 
over hope to become members of the firm. Next 
to that I’d like to work for a concern where all 
the dividends go toa dead man. That must be 
real fun. 

There are any number of good things in the 
advertising department. The best, of course is 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Ever since they dropped 
off our front page we have been saying all 
manner of nice things about them, but they 
don’t seem to take the hint. The Monarch 
Cycle Company have a good page, but they 
could make a better one out of the showcard 
they sent out a while ago. It was a reproduc- 
tion of that familiar painting of a lion recum- 
bent. You know the one I mean. Keppel used 
to sell bromide prints of it for $18. 

Pears soap have a very weak page of impossible 
babies. This advertising is nothing like what it 
was scme years ago. Quaker oats has a pretty 
good page showing the old Quaker on top of the 
world, There are any number of good holiday 
announcements. The Meriden Britannia have 
a very nice illustration which ought to sell some 
silverware. But Daniel Low,a silversmith down 
in little Salem, seems to know how to write for 
the faddish trade. His illustrations are always 
interesting and the articles novel and pretty. 
They tell me he does a great business in Salem. 





McClure's Magazine offers an attractive pros- 
pectus, the leading feature of which is the Lin- 
coln business. This acquisition has been very 
fairly advertised, and doubtless will prove a good 
card forthe magazine’ It would not bea bad 
idea if McClure would give the same idea, using 
George Washington instead of Lincoln, as there 
is every indication that the Napoleon mania will 
be duplicated inthe case of G. W_ And doubtless 
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so popular and profusely illustrated an article 
as McClure would unquestionably make, if 
applied to Washington would result in a series 
of papers that would reveal the father of his 
country in many attitudes not heretofore sus- 
pected. The list of short story contributors 
embraces all the popular favorites, and the best 
of them. Robert Louis Stevenson's work is 
also scheduled for appearance. Personal 
studies of men of achievement embrace sketches 
of Li Hung Chang, Queen Victoria, Hall 
Caine, Louis Pasteur, Prince Bismarck, Gen. 
Charles H. Taylor, Hon. Joseph Medill. He 
seems to have overlooked Oliver Floorwalker, Mr. 
Fulkerson, and the constant reader. The rest of 
the prospectus is made of very excellent material 
and there is no unctuous flattery in the belief 
that one of the magazines of the future is 
AfcClure’s. It.seems to have the divine quality 
of interest. 

Toa very great extent the advertisements are 
the same as thuse reviewed in the others, though 
the Regal shoe as a full page not mentioned 
before is very good. 

Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict have alsoa page, 
and the advertisement of the Globe Company is 
much improved over the one inthe Century. That 
prince of humbugs, John H. Woodbury, has a 
full page entitled ‘‘ Photography cannot lie,” 
presenting the portrait of a woman before and 
after undergoing his treatment. 

The Ivers and Pond peaple have commenced 
advertising again and make a start with a full 
page, which is not very strong as to illustration. 
However, we need them in our business, so 
don't let us say anything to discourage them. 

The Novelty Knitting Company has a most 
excellent half-tone cut of a little child, but it 
allows its electrotypes to be very much worn 
before renewing them. It would pay the com- 
pany to print from the originals. 

The Bowen, Merrill Company hasan excellent 
page advertising a new scrapbook. The argu- 
ment is good, the illustration conveys the idea, 
and altogether it ought to be a page that would 
bring in some orders. A very good illustration 
of what not to do is afforded by the the Globe 
Company’s half page. Itis very badly crowded, 
is cut up into four different panels, and is 
altogether a queer arrangement. 

Lowney continues to have good sketches, 
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Cleveland has a very good one, and Murphy 
continues his philosophizing. The Gorham 
Company offers a distinct argument in favor of 
Thanksgiving silver. It is a new idea, is a 
pertinent suggestion, and at this season of the 
year ought to bring good results. They are 
careful to wind up the story with a dig at the 
department stores. . 

Hoyt’s Rubifoam comes very near having a 
great half page. If the text had been sketched 
in to harmonize with the rest of the design the 
effect would have been perfect. As a general 
thing the majority of the advertisements can 
truthfully claim more or less encomium. 





The Standard Delineator, which alas owes 
some of its success to its close affiliation with the 
more widely known publication of the But- 
tericks, is evidently in capable hands. The 
Buttericks undoubtedly give excellent value for 
the money, and perhaps quantity with their 
constituency counts for more than quality. 
Their policy is always toward a cheapening of 


the raw material in their paper. Their paper 
steadily deteriorates in quality, and the ink is 
about as poor as can be and still make a mark. 
The Standard people, on the other hand, are 
constantly improving the quality of their publi- 
cation, using better material all around. They 
have lately added a colored frontispiece. These 
things may be immaterial, but as it shows a 
possibility for a weak competitor to become 
powerful it suggests the thoaght that quality 
should not always be lostsight of. The Deline- 
ator will doubtless always remain a great prop- 
erty, and yet, as they dignified the S/andard by 
a suit, it is interesting to watch the growth of 
the competitor and to observe the means by 
which the result is attained. 
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A NOTED HOTEL. 


HE most attractive and commodious hotel 
in the capital of the United States is the 
Arlington. It is located just across 

Lafayette square from the White House, com- 
mands a view of the State, War and Navy and 
Treasury Departments, is within a stcre’s throw 
of the historic spot where Philip Barton Key was 
shot, is near the new theater erected upon the site 
of the mansion of the late James G. Blaine, and 
is, altogether, a most interesting structure. At 
this point the avenue broadens into a plaza, where 
the military finds room for parade, and where 
elegant official equipages seek room for display. 
Everything in the vicinity of this handsome 
hostelry is indeed interesting. Within its walls 
the foremost men of the times have secured the 
comforts and luxuries that are here afforded. 
The banquet hall, the splendid apartments, and 
the appointments throughout, of every kind, are 
unequaled in the capital. This house does not 
have to advertise. The public men, great musi- 
cians, actors and visitors from abroad, all speak 
in words of praise of it. The proprietor, 
Theophilus E. Roessle, is a fine example of the 


American gentleman. He is broad-minded, ener- 
getic and generous, possessing, in fact, all the 
characteristics that make the _ public-spirited 
citizen. He numbers his friends by the thou- 
sands. 

The manager, Mr. Frank V. Bennet, is known 
far and wide. He isa keen reader of human 
nature, educated and suave, an interesting con- 
versationalist, and, above all, thoroughly a 
business man. Can it be wondered at that the 
Arlington should be so widely and popularly 
known? 





‘aA BREAKFAST SET.”’ 
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FOLLOWING IT UP. 
By E. D. Grsss. 


Being a few friendly suggestions put into print for the benefit of advertisers in general, 


ON’T REST SATISFIED simply because 
you have a good advertisement in the 
newspapers or magazines. Follow it up with 
good advertising in your store—in the way you 
send out your printed matter—in your treatment 
of customers. Look beyond the mere placing 
of the printed notice of what you have to sell. 

There’s plenty of room for improvement in 
this matter. Lots of first-rate advertisers do no 
more than attend to getting up attractive 
announcements, But that’s only one thing to do 
out of many. 

System in writing your ads.; system in plac- 
ing them; system in watching their effect ; 
system in making results pay. There’s where 
you'll get a big return for your outlay. 

The columns of newspapers, magazines and 
other publications are full of sound advice upon 
the necessity of setting forth in attractive style 
the merits of the goods you carry; but moreatten- 
tion should be given to following up the adver- 
tising. 

One advertiser will say: ‘'I received 700 
replies from one of my ads.;’”’ but how seldom 
do we hear of the number of direct sales made 
asa result of those inquiries. Not much news of 
that kind—mighty little, truly. Why not ventilate 
this subject? There’s surely plenty to say about 
it. There must be hundreds of experiences 
worth telling, hundreds of ideas and sugges- 
tions and practical information to put in print 
for the benefit of wide-awake advertisers. 

Catchy ads. there are plenty. Dozens of 
‘*adsmiths ” stand ready to give people a vigor- 
ous boost up the ladder which leads to fame and 
fortune ; but there’s more than that needed. 
Everyone will agree to that. 

+ # + 

THERE are a great many advertisers spend- 
ing large sums in advertising who could 
get greater returns from what they pay 
out if they gave the same attention to the 
inquiries they receive from the publication of 
their advertisements as they do to the prepara- 
tion and placing of the advertisements them- 
selves. 

That this particular feature of the business is 


neglected I know to be a fact, for the reason 
that I have been industriously engaged in secur- 
ing catalogues, pamphlets and other printed 
matter in order to see just the kind of replies 
that are sentto the persons who answer adver- 
tisements. 


Onethingis certain. Inthe majority of cases, 
some young clerk has charge of the addressing 
of the wrappers and sending out of these cir- 
culars, for I have observed that seven out of ten 
of these wrappers are poorly addressed, and the 
printed matter is inserted in a careless and 
slovenly manner. Even with such articles as 
soaps, perfume, face powders and other ar- 
ticles of the kind, that appeal to women readers, 
the matter of addressing and sending out the 
printed matter is given little attention. 


Advertisements designed to attract the atten- 
tion of women readers are usually daintier and 
more attractive than those which appeal to men, 
and it is a strange fact that, however beautiful 
the printed matter which supplements the regu- 
lar advertisements may be, in the majority of 
cases the mailing of it is intrusted to some 
cheap clerk. 


Every good advertiser knows, for example, 
that the way a parcel is wrapped up has as much 
to do with the future sales of that article to the 
same buyer asthe quality of the goods them- 
selves. The high-grade confectioners, the more 
important druggists, perfumers, and dealers in 
the luxuries that appeal to women, put their 
goods up in a way which delights theeye. If 
such a method pays them, how much more 
important must it be to have the description of 
an article offered for sale, as attractive as it can 
be made. Not only must it be attractive in its 
makeup, but the mailing of it must be given the 
proper attention, sothat in every detail, both 
outside and in, it will appeal tothe eye. Even 
so trifling a matter as the placing of a postage 
stamp should be attended to; a stamp which is 
stuck on hastily and carelessly, upside down or 
half way out of its proper position, may spoil the 
entire effect of the rest of a circular. An 
address written by an office boy, in sprawling, 
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irregular characters, will spoil the finest envelope 


ever sent out. 
% * 


So much for outside display. Let us take a 
look at the inside. 

It is customary to inclose a letter or circular 
with the printed matter, calling attention to the 
catalogue or other pamphlet. For some reason 
there is very little originality shown in this, and 
I have before me a rather bulky collection of 
imitation typewritten letters, which are so easily 
discerned as such that even a child would not 
be fooled by them. 

A neatly printed circular would be far more 
effective than a printed or mineographed letter. 
I appreciate the fact that it is easier to criticise 
than to originate, but I know that these circulars 
can be made a hundred times more attractive 
than the ordinary forms, because I have made 
up some very successful ones, which depart from 
the ordinary stereotyped form. 

There are a great many advertisers who evi- 
dently believe that in a multitude of circulars 
there is victory, for I have samples of the 
printed matter on hand which they send out in 
response to an inquiry, and I cannot understand 
how anyone would take the time to read them. 
One concern in particular makes a practice of 
sending a pile of circulars, roughly bundled to- 
gether in a big envelope. While any one of the 
circulars is cheap enough in itself, yet in the 
aggregate the cost must be considerable. 

I believe in quality more than quantity. If 
the advertiser I mentioned above would put the 
money he spends on a// of the circulars into one 
good descriptive pamphlet, I venture to say he 
would receive ten replies where now he receives 
but one. 

Some advertisers go to the other extreme, and 
get out a pamphlet which is so highly orna- 
mental that its effectiveness is impaired. There 
is such a specimen before me; it is printed on 
enameled paper in three colors; is beautifully 
illustrated with wash and line drawings, but the 
text upon which the entire idea of the book is 
founded, and for the proper reading of which the 
success of it depends, is in small, crowded type, 
printed in a pale ink. Such a pamphlet is 
admired for its make-up, but in all probability it 
wouldn’t catch one reader in a hundred. If the 
reading matter had been put in good-sized type, 

‘ 
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and printed in ink of a dark color, preferably 
black, a better advertisement could not have 


been devised. 
+t +t +t 


HERE is another point. Why isn’t it just as 
important to follow up the request for catalogues 
as it is to send the catalogues themselves? Very 
few advertisers pay any attention to this after 
they have sent out their printed matter. That 
such is the case seems queer, when one considers 
the immense amount of time, labor and money 
that is spent in inducing persons to write for 
samples. If I were advertising a preparation 
like infant’s food, or an article like soap, face 
powder, etc., where I sent out samples of the 
goods, I would first see to it that the goods were 
put up in the daintiest possible fashion, and 
accompanied by the kind of circular mentioned 
above. A few days after the samples had been 
sent I would mail a second circular. This 
second circular would be interrogative. In it I 
would ask for the opinion of the recipient of the 
samples as to the merits of the goods, whether 
he or she liked them; whether a purchase of 
them had been made, and such other questions 
as would cover the subject. I would, of course, 
have these questions couched in terms which 
could not possibly give offense, and the arrange- 
ment of the circular would be as neat as paper 
and ink could make it. An illustration or two 
might help. 

It is probable, too, that where areply is received 
from a resident of the city in which the home 
office is situated it might do to send an agent of 
good address to the prospective customer’s 
house and ask if the samples had been received. 
I will admit that this latter idea would not 
always be practicable, but in a number of cases 
it ought to work very well. The excuse that an 
agent could offer for calling might be that his 
company, being anxious to promote the sale of 
the goods, had sent him to see if the prospective 
customer had received them, and whether they 
had pleased him or not. 

A record should be kept in some convenient 
form of all requests for circulars, so that a glance 
would show the name and address of the writer, 
date the request was mailed and received, day 
the printed matter was sent out, whether sam- 
ples were sent or not, date of sending, date of 
acknowledgement of receipt of samples, date of 
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sending second letter, and any other particulars 
which would be of interest, for example, the fact 
that the request was referred on such and such 
a day to the local agent or the store nearest to 
the prospective customer. 

A little more attention to the above details of 
following up the request for printed matter and 
samples would secure many a customer who 
might otherwise be lost. 

Here’s a suggestion for such a record : 


1 














Any Acknowledgment ? 


Any Acknowledgment ? 
Was Agent Sent? 


Date Printed Matter was Sent. 


'Were Samples Sent? 


Name. Address. 


Date Received. 


Name and Address of Local 


Date Second Letter was Sent. 





Agent or Dealer to Whom 
Request was Referred. 

















Date of Letter. 
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Remarks. 
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+ * * 

Then there’s the retail store. Advertisements 
are inserted in the local papers offering all sorts 
of inducements to call, new goods, low prices— 
and there the matter usually ends. I will admit 
that in nearly all stores some attention is paid 
to arrangement of the goods on shelves and 
counters, because it is understood that a show 
of order must be preserved in order to sell any- 
thing. But beyond that the ‘‘inside advertis- 
ing’’ seldom goes. Take the ordinary grocer, 
for example. He piles his windows full of 
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a varied assortment of canned goods, bottles and 
preserves, and hangs up the signs supplied by 
the manufacturers of the articles he carries. 
Very little attempt is made at a novel display. 

What's the result? Youcan’t get one custo- 
mer in a hundred to stop and look at sucha 
window for love or money. Ask any woman 
what the ordinary grocery has in the window 
and she will list the articles I have mentioned 
above. 

Poor window dressing is poor advertising just 
as much as a bad display in the newspapers is 
poor advertising. 

So much for the wrong way. What’s the 
right way? It’s a weak sort of a doctor who 
will tell you what troubles you without giving a 
remedy. Here's the remedy in this case Clean 
out the whole window, give it a coat of paint of 
some neat dark color, drape the sides and back 
with plain material, no figures in it Then 
arrange for good strong light, plenty of it, flood 
the whole window with it Now for the display. 
Pick out One or possibly two or three leading 
articles that will show up well, arrange them in 
different ways, different days, changing the 
display as often as youcan. Putin one or two 
plainly printed and easily read cards calling 
attention to the goods displayed. Have the 
reading matter on these cards out of the 
ordinary. A few words about the goods will 
do. Make them brief, so as to be taken in at a 
glance. 

People will notice such a window and watch 
for the change in display. The window will 
give them an inkling of new things. 

That will be good advertising for you—cheap 
advertising too, for all it involves is an outlay 
of a few dollars for the fixing of it, and a good 
clerk can soon learn to dress it in the right sort 
of way. 

Next month I'll have something to tell about 
store management, the way to advertise from the 
inside, the place where you get the prospective 
customers to look at the goods which your news- 
paper advertisements have coaxed them in to 
see, 

+ * * 
It’s a wise ad. that knows its own father. 
+ * + 


ADVERTISING is the hinge upon which is swung 
the door of success. 
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A WONDERFUL MAGAZINE. 


‘* COMFORT” 


HE marvelous success of Comfort since its 
change to five-colored lithographic print- 
ing has exceeded even the sanguine ex- 

pectations of its publisher, and already the 
stimulus of its new departure is felt in every 
department. A new fireproof building has been 
erected to take the place of the one burnt last 
September, and every provision has been made 
to handle the rapidly increasing circulation. 
While there are more than 19,000 newspapers 
and magazines in the United States, on/y 
one of them has a circulation of 1,000,000 copies 
each and every issue; that one is Comfort, and 
it has 1,250,000. 

It is an easy matter to establish a paper with 
a small circulation, but to create an organization 
which finds its market the whole country over, 
that sends out 15,000,000 copies of its periodical 
during one season, is something to be proud of. 
Such is Comfort’s record for the last year. 
There is a well-based calculation founded on 
long years of experience which credits people 
with a capacity for borrowing literature which 
makes the circulation of one copy attain a read- 
ing capacity of five. When the 1,250,000 circu- 
lation of Comfort is figured on this basis the 
enormous total of 6,250,000 different persons are 
thus seen to have read Com/fort every month. 

In connection with color work in the publish- 
ing business it is well to remark that Mr. Gan- 
nett is entitled to the credit of having been the 
first man to conceive the idea and to ordera 
press built for this purpose from R. Hoe & 
Company. Owing to some difficulty with the 
manufacturers, who failed to deliver the 
press on time, Mr. Gannett refused to 
accept the original press and sued Hoe & Co. for 
$65,000 damages. While the matter was pend- 
ing and the press was in the possession of Hoe & 
Co., the New York Herald, the World and the 
Recorder, all realizing the importance of this 
venture, ordered presses built on the same plan 
as the Cum/fort press. But for the delay involved 
in the legal difficulties, Comfort would have had 
the credit, in fact as well as intheory, of having 
been the first to produce a colored paper at a 
price that would reachthe masses. After the set- 
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tlement, whereby Hoe allowed Com/fort $17,000, 
the original press was finally delivered to them 
last summer. 

The output of Comfort is sold on the news. 
stands and through the subscription list; but 
recently a new and what promises to be a more 
important avenue of distribution than all other 
methods combined has been found in the vast 
army of boys employed by Comfort in every 
town, village and hamlet throughout the land. 
The activity of the average newsboy is pro- 
verbial, and while the individual sales of each 
newsboy are insignificant, so to speak, yet there 
are about 2,000 boys who regularly receive Com- 
fort every month, and each of whom has from 
10 to 200 customers in his territory. 

‘* Yes, send 100 more, I have already sold 200 
Comforts in my locality without trouble, and 
can easily sellthe rest you send me in a few 
minutes. Everyone in the village wants it.’ 
That’s the way the boys and girls write that sell 
Comfort on the streets and in the houses. 

The matter contained in Comfort is such as to 
interest every member of the family from the 
youngest up to the oldest. Its original short 
prize stories, of which five appear inevery num- 
ber, have proved one of the most popular features 
inthe paper. Another great feature is a colored 
page on which is printed a game of some 
sort. This is always a _ great favorite with 
country people, as the games printed in Comfort 
will equal in merit and originality anything sold 
in the stores for a dollar. In addition to this 
there is a great puzzle department, in which 
there are prizes for correct solutions, etc. 
Suggestions are made, with colored diagrams, 
showing how many novel and useful articles 
can be made from material found almost in 
every household. It will be seen, therefore, 
that Comfort has many practical things about it, 
from which the subscriber is sure to get more 
than the value of one subscription in every 
number. In all probability this is what makes 
it so strong among its readers. There is prob- 
ably no paper published, either on this side or 
abroad, which has obtained the same prestige 
in circulation in the same period of time. It is 
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scarcely eight years ago since it was a diminu- 
tive sheet of eight (8), pages printed on very 
cheap paper, with no illustrations and with very 
little original matter. From the very beginning, 
however, it touched a chord in the popular 
heart, and the proprietor spared no pains or 
effort to increase the popularity of Comfort, and 
to cater to the wants of his readers as indicated 
by their correspondence. There has always 
been a close bond of sympathy beteen Comfort 
and its readers, and care has always been taken 
to maintain this relation; the effect of each 
new department is closely watched, and the 
moment its popularity is assured, every effort is 
strained to make it the most complete and satis- 
factory feature of its kind. There was a dis- 
tinct and unmistakable feeling manifested when 
the color scheme was first announced, which 
assured the proprietor that his course would 
meet the enthusiastic support of his millions of 
readers. Such has proved to be the case, even 
in a greater degree than was first apparent. 
With the marvelous organization which is now 
being developed, Mr. Gannett thinks there is no 
reason why two millions and a half of Com/fort 
cannot be disposed of every month. He has 
already contracted with Hoe & Co. for another 
press costing $50,000, thus doubling his present 
Capacity. 

When the present new addition to their build- 
ings is completed, it will give them a new five- 
story, fireproof, brick and iron building. This 
will be used exclusively to hold the subscription 
and mailing list. But for the fact that Comfort 
has always been conducted in a building which 
was calculated to provide for every contingency, 
the late fire would cause irreparable damage. 
As it was, aside from the confusion and annoy- 
ance caused by the subsequent delay, the actual 
damage of the fire was slight in its effect on 
the general business. The December number 
will be, of course, the great holiday number, and 
besides the four pages of colored matter will be 
complete with an extraordinary aggregation of 
special holiday matter, which will embrace many 
novel features and a host of original novel 
ideas. 

Any artist who has a bright idea or a new 
thought can always be sure of a ready customer 
in Comfort. In glancing over the new book by 
J. Walter Thompson, containing a fac-simile 
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of all the important publications in the country, 
one is struck with the superiority of Com/ort's 
page, compared with all the others. We have 
reproduced this page in another part of this 
paper, and its speaks foritself. It is no wonder 
that Comfort pays advertisers, and that it is such 
a universal favorite. One instance of its value 
as an advertising medium has just been brought 
to our notice where a patron expended one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a one time ad. calling 
for nearly nine dollars. The result astonished 
the firm, for they received over twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars in cash and cleared something over 
a thousand dollars net. Certainly the proverb 
‘*If you put in Comfort it pays" proved true in 
this instance. Mr. Haulenbeek will verify the 
above. 


JENSON Old Style Series 
designed by William Morris 


The type foundries are in line with the most 
advanced ideas in artistic display and design. In 
the Jenson Old Style, with its initials and embel- 
lishments, and the Bradley, a distinct departure 
from conventional lines is made. The Jenson 
was designed by William Morris, of England. 
One of Morris's books, set in Jenson Old Style 
and printed on vellum, is sold in New York for 
$150 per volume. The supply has not yet been 
exhausted. Bradley, designed by Bradley, is a 
strong, dignified letter, with a medieval char- 
acter, but very legible. In no wise does it sug- 
gest Beardsleyism, of which cult Bradley is 
credited with being the chief disciple in America. 
These types are exhibited in two very handsome 
pamphlets which are worthy of study by all 
whose work is expressed in type. To the 
American Type Founders Company belongs 
the credit of this typographical advance, and 
specimens of the type may be had on applica- 
tion to any of its eighteen branches. 


elew Bradley Seriese 
edesigned by Bradleve 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year, in advance. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
By T. B. RUSSELL. 


YPOGRAPHY is one of those arts which, 
if not quite essential to successful adver- 
tising, are eminently helpful in the prac- 

tice thereof. 

Doubtless many successful advertisers have 
been ignorant or neglectful of it; but, to users 
of small spaces especially, it is well worthy of 
cultivation. Every small advertisement in every 
publication is more or less in competition with 
every other for the attention of the reader. A 
small ad. well set ‘‘captures” the page. Any 
new device in typography—any new method 
applied to the art—contributes in a degree not 
insignificant to the success of an advertising 
scheme. Look, for example, at this little set-up 
block used in the London evening papers by the 
manufacturers of a certain line of jams: 





Ask your Grocer 


for 


SIDNEY ORD? 


.» High-class.. 


JAMS 


Absolutely Pure and prepared 
with great care from the 
Finest Fruit. 





There is no particular smartness of wording, 
such as we, and you, have lately had, in the 
admirable H-O advertising. But it captures the 
page it stands on. Its simplicity is not a draw- 
back; itis a help. All really good advertising 
typography is simple. 

It generally pays, where papers will allow you 


Small Pill. — 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 





18. 1id., oe 
sone, LIVED pips 


Exact size and shape of package. 


ONSTIPAT 
ALLOW SM) 





: oa). Ree aT) 
Wrapper printed blue on white. 


Cure Torpid Liver, Sallow Complexion, Bilious Headache. 


One Pill is one Dose. 


to do so, to set up and electrotype or stereotype 
an advertisement, and send a well mounted (or 
in the case of stereo’d papers preferably a solid 
based) electro of the entire ad., if a small one. 

Sometimes, as in the block of Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills reproduced in miniature as an illus- 
tration to these remarks, a device may be adopted 
which lends an entirely novel character to 
an advertisement. The Carter block was set 
up to begin with in good types, and then proc- 
essed with an applique tint. A series of these 
blocks used all the summer in the English week- 
lies is thought by most people to have been 
pretty good advertising. 





THESE remarks, however, are somewhat 
beside the point which I set off totell about. It 
is not very easy to get tasteful typography in 
England, and (though I think when it comes to 
the very best book work, as in William Morris’ 
most artistic publications, we are able to do better 
work than you can) there can be no doubt that 
America has got better compositors than we have 
—at all events for advertising purposes. A 
little while ago the Meisenbach Company 
offered about a hundred dollars’ worth of prizes 
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FIRST PQOZE. 


w. $. ete White Screct, 
for the three best settings of a certain prescribed 
copy. The copy set was in no way remarkable 
as an advertisement. Indeed it was a pretty 
poor ad. The interest in the result, therefore, 
is purely a typographical interest. I was invited 
the other day to inspect the whole of the 
designs submitted—about 150 in all. The three 
winning set-ups, which were shown in miniature 
in the London Printers’ Register, are sent for 
reproduction herewith, as they mark in a fairly 
representative manner the character of the 
whole ; and I think the criticism of the Printers’ 
Register on them fairly embodies what any com- 
petent critic would say of the subject. It runs 
as follows: 

‘‘ That Mr. Wilson’s first design (of the first 
prize ; that is, the one with all the curlicues) isa 
highly artistic production no one will gainsay ; 
but, even if the graceful trailing ornamentation is 
a reproduction from the craftsman’s own original 
delineature, it is not an easy matter to discern 
its trandscendent qualities from the standpoint 
of artistic display, as the word is technically 
understood. If the term also included sketching 
a design or copying portions of the unconven- 
tional embellishments of artists of the Will 
Bradley type, would it not have been well to 
have hinted as much in the stipulations? The 


example shows that Mr. Wilson is an artist; 


but, were it not already established by other 
productions, there is nothing in this particu- 
lar specimen to mark Mr. Wilson as an artist- 
compositor. Display, in the sense of the com- 
positor’s art—even in its most artistic phase— 





The Meisenbach Blocks stand unrivalled. 


Ss sa 





i THs xo 
MEISENBACH Se ie 


LAnoarT STar?r OF ErecAlaT 


TRAIPED EXPERTS * recta WORE 





SECOND PRIZE. 
‘an W.S WILSON, with R. B. Thomas and Co, 
av.fe. 24 White Street, E.C. 


THIRD PRize. 
S. B. LuPTon. Parflament Street, Harrogate. 


means the skillful application of types, borders, 
and rules, and that appropriate introduction of 
ornament or illustration which enhances and 
renders more arrestive the phraseology of an 
announcement, and in this sense more than 
ninety per cent. of the contestants have rightly 
endeavored to interpret it. The wording of 
the first prize award, with the exception of 
the name of the company, evidently exists only 
for the ornamentation, so that one of the chief 
laws of typographical display and the object of 
the advertisement have been almost entirely 
ignored. 

‘* The styles of the second and third awards 
give emphasis to our criticism. Both are 
commendable for effectiveness ; but a glance 
suffices to show thatthe third does not equal the 
second in symmetry ; while Mr. Lupton’s design 
is also somewhat profuse incurlsand termimals. 
For appropriateness they are hardly equal to 
some of the unsuccessful contributions; but 
what defects of proportion or execution—which 
if present would be more apparent in the 
originals than in the reproductions—may have 
marred their success is only known to those 
who have had the thankless task of judging. 

“*One notable feature that the competition has 
brought out is that representative British dis- 
play does not compare unfavorably, either in 
force, ingenuity, or finish, with the productions 
of Transatlantic craftsmen, as evidenced in their 
recent similar contests.” 





THE last paragraph in the above is fully justi- 
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fied, as I have already hinted. You can get 
pretty good composition and pretty good type 
faces in England if you make a_ laborious 
paste-up of the copy, indicating exactly what you 
want; but outside of this there are very few 
printing houses indeed where even a passably 
good set-up can be got by leaving things to the 
taste of the compositors. 





' 


NEITHER are we as good at the designing of 
type faces as you are. Much of the best dis- 
play type in England comes from America, 
especially of late years. The various De Vinne 
fonts are making steady progress in this coun- 
try, and are more and more used every week. 
I always feela more or less paternal interest in 
this series, since it was at my instance that, 
several years ago, a small series of fonts of the 
original De Vinne were first got over to Eng- 
land. 


' AMERICAN advertisers are somewhat promi- 
nent here just now, and there are one or two 
new lines which are exciting a good deal of 
attention from advertising men, though it is too 
soon yet to say whether they will make a 
boom. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla has been on the market 
for some time, but it is only within the last few 
days that the newspapers were taken in hand. 
Mr. Colver Gordon, who was in charge, had 
contented himself with a big system of distrib- 
uting, flooding the country with imitation news- 
papers, handbills and pamphlets of one kind 
and another, put out by gangs of men, each 
with a traveling foreman, working through the 
country, on a well organized system, very com- 
pletely controlled. 

The literature put out is good, but for the 
most part very badly printed—about the worst 
printed I have seen from any considerable 
concern. 

Then Syrup of Figs has at length started in, 
after a couple of years’ hesitation, and has gone 
to work to capture the market with newspaper 
advertising and pamphlets. Matters are nct 
made any easier by the fact that someone has 
made an attempt to jump the claim with a Syrup 
of Figs made here, and worked on the American 
advertising of the Californian people. 
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THE newspaper advertising both of Hood's 
and Syrup of Figs is being done by Messrs. C. 
Mitchell & Co., Red Lion Court, London, who 
are also the advertising agents of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills and Warner's Safe Cure. 





BESIDE new business, there is a considerable 
splash being made by Carter's Little Liver Pills, 
the advertising of which has been suddenly 
and largely extended. They have been using 
latterly half pages and pages in the most expen- 
sive London dailies, half pages in the London 
evening papers, double columns ih the Zimes, 
full pages in such papers as the ///ustrated London 
News and the other sixpenny weeklies, and big 
spaces in all the best country papers, making 
a fresh development in the advertising energies 
of the little pill with the big sale. An adver- 
tisement occupying 
half a page in the 
Daily News, which 
attracted consider- 
able attention, 
showed the famous 
‘‘Bird and  Ban- 
ner” in five sizes, 
from very small to 
very big, with the 
dates 1856, 1866, 
1876, 1886, 1895, the 
increase in_ size 
marking the growth of sale, on the ‘‘ graphic 
Statistics’ plan. The point is driven in by the 
triumphant motto— 


‘‘ The Medicine the Public Likes.”’ 








THEN we have Fibre. Chamois .making quite 
a ‘‘splurge” in the ladies’ papers, the adver- 
tising being placed by the firm of T. B. 
Browne, Limited. H-O has been here some 
time, and is ‘‘getting there,” I should say, hand 
over hand. 





ApvaAMs’ Chewing Gum is hitting out. It hada 
handsome exhibit at the Bakers’ and Confec- 


‘tioners’ show in London this week, and is get- 


ting in some newspaper work. Mr. Alf. Cooke's 
big Faustin poster for this article has not 
materialized yet, but it is talked about as a 
startler, and (having seen the design and early 
proofs) I can confirm the report. 
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I HAPPENED to be in Paris just after last writ- 
ing you, and saw there one or two things worth 
recording. At the Concert des Ambassadeurs, 
a café chantant in the Champs Elysées, there is 
a sort of burlesque ‘‘Za Revue des Demt- 
Viereges.” Demi-Vierge is the French slang for 
the New Woman. Marcel Prévost wrote a novel 
called by that name which took Paris by storm 
last winter. Zhe Neview is a musical and 
dramatic skit on almost everything that Paris 
has seen during the past season—from the 
popular catch-word ‘‘£n voulez vous des-2- 
homards” to Eugénie Buffet’s charitable street- 
singing. In the piece there were introduced, as 
living pictures, two of Chéret’s posters, which 
have been all over Paris this summer, advertis- 
ing Quinquina Dubonnet (a pick-me-up), and the 
Courier Francais newspaper. The backgrounds 
were painted in imitation of M. Chéret’s designs, 
and the figures of his somewhat scantily cos- 
tumed ladies were represented in the solid by a 
beautiful girl. This must be considered a 
feature in M, Chéret’s already well-feathered 
cap, and an advertising plum for the people 
whose posters are thus selected for imitation. 





ANOTHER thing I noticed in Paris was the dis- 
covery of what was to me a new advertising 
place inside the tramway cars. On the little 
rib-girders that go under the roof from side 
to side (they are only an inch and a half 
deep) a telling little advertisment had been 
fixed. ‘' Le Chocolat Express est le Seulvrat chocolat 
pour cuire”—‘' The Express is the only genuine 
cooking chocolate.” Possibly you have learned 
to use these little transverse beadings; if not, 
the idea is worthy of your attention. We do not 
yet use them in England. 

LONDON, September 25, 1895. 





12 & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, E. C., October 1, 1895. 


The Editor ART IN ADVERTISING, 
New York. 


DEAR SiR: In the September issue of your 
brilliant and artistic monthly (page 273) you 
credit the Washington 7?tmes with ‘‘a neat adver- 
tising device,” which—but I had better inclose 


your par.: 

The Washington 7imes has a neat advertising device in 
the shape of a little card with a bright new cent securely 
inserted in one end. The query ‘‘ Have you read the 7imes 
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to-day ?’’ occupies the upper space and, in smaller letters 
below, we are advised, in case of our wot having read the 
Times, to “‘ take this penny to the nearest news-stand and 
exchange it for a copy.”’ 


Now, I would respectfully draw your attention 
to the following note which I cut from London 


Fame of May, 1893: 

We have now before us a bright and original bit of adver- 
tising emanating from the office of the Evening News and 
Post. It consists of a card (of about the same size as a post 
card) on which is stuck a brand new halfpenny piece, 
encircled by the momentous query, ‘‘ Do you read the £vea- 
ing Newsand Post?’’ Underneath this comes the advice 
to ** Take this halfpenny to the nearest newsagent, or give 
it to the first young newspaper merchant you meet in 
exchange for a copy of the Evening News and Post; read 
it carefully over and say if you ever made a better invest- 
ment.” The notion is distinctly clever, and must gain for 
the paper that best of all advertising: it will be talked 
about, and the card will be passed from hand to hand for 
comment and show, to be ultimately preserved as something 
original. 

Do you think this is a case of unconscious 
cerebration on the part of the Washington 
Times? Perhaps; perhaps not, 


Yours truly, 
EDWARD PUGH. 





Goop goods well advertised are half sold— 
any salesman can finish the deal. Sometimes 
some folks assert that they have goods so good 
that they sell themselves. Anadvertising agent 
hears more about and sees less of the latter 
class of goods than does anyone else. These 
self-selling articles are never found in a large cr 
thriving store, or in a store that is widely 
known. They are generally to be discovered in 
some quiet, secluded spot. The owner believes 
they should sell themselves, and he is waiting, 
and while waiting is exercising his faith in his 
goods. In the meantime, while he waits, the 
business man who believes that good goods 
need more and can stand more advertising than 
poor goods, continues to centralize trade about 
his store. Is it not continuous and energetic 
newspaper advertising that is the cause of the 
centralization of trade in large cities? There is 
more advertising nowadays than there ever was, 
and the business houses are not scattered as 
they were. The daily invitations in the news- 
papers, the coaxing prices and the thousand 
and one reasons advanced why the readers 
should deal with the advertiser must have the 
inevitable result of bringing the reader to the 
store.— Business (Canada). 





OLID blacks in a newspaper advertisement 


are rather to be avoided. While they 

sometimes print well and with good effect, 
they are much more likely to come out blurred 
and spotted with white. 

In the advertisement of Pray, Sons & Co. and 
that of Humphrey & Co., which we reproduce 
with this article, the solid black is used quite 
effectively. The Pray advertisement occupied a 
double-column space; and, although placed at 
the foot of the page, overtopped everything 
around it by reason of its blackness. Had the 
printing not been unusually good this effect 
would have been considerably lessened, if not 
altogether lost. The ‘‘ Katy Flyer” advertise- 
ment is also a conspicuous one. It stands out 
solidly and effectively, and was the first thing to 
catch the eye on the newspaper page. The 
‘*Tvorine” is also good, both in typographical 
arrangement and otherwise. 





A CHICAGO establishment occupies a full page 
in the Denver Repudb/icanm with an advertisement 
which is more striking than attractive. The 
upper width of the page shows a full length 
figure ‘‘laid out” upon its bier with the words, 
in staring capitals, beneath : 


‘“TH1is CADAVER WAS ONCE OUR COMPETITOR.” 


Below this line, in smaller letters, we have 
‘*Requtescat in Pace’ and the following quota- 
tions: 


‘* We buried him softly at the dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets (bargains) turning, 
We planted him low down out o sight 
While his noisome records burning. 


’Tis said that at the near approach of death the sins 


of the departing spirit rise up before its eyes ‘* high as 


huge Olympus. 


There are other cheerful details in equally 
doubtful taste—which may or may not be pala- 
table to the Denver public. 





In New York City an enterprising hair 
restorative company is running a portrait of 
Paderewski with his shaggy mane, and calls 
attention to the surprising (?) fact that so few 
men and women seem willing to emulate him in 
this respect. 





MANY of the advertisements now appearing in 
the newspapers are as elaborate in design as those 
in the magazines. The newspaper advertiser is 
no longer hampered by the limitations of simple 
outline cuts and display type; he can indulge, 
if he likes, in an artistic border, a carefully 
finished drawing, and all sorts of wonderful 
and illegible lettering. Most newspapers are so 
well printed nowadays that it is quite safe to 
venture upon a certain amount of elaboration in 
the detail of one’s announcements, but beyond 
that point danger lies. Asan example of mis- 
directed zeal in the preparation of a newspaper 
advertisement we reproduce on another page the 
‘‘20oth Century Headlight” announcement,clipped 
from the columns of a New York daily. Itcouldn’t 
be much worse. It is really almost too bad to 
criticise, and we publish it mainly as a warning 
to others against the mistake of trying to do 
such things without experienced help. Had the 
same amount of space been filled with a plain, 
forcible statement of facts, in neat, legible type, 
with an appropriate headline and a cut of the 
‘headlight,’ how much better the effect would 
be in every way. Instead of this, the space has 
been crowded with a pretentious display of 
lettering, mostly illegible, and several ineffectual 
little cuts, too small to print well. The reading 
matter is all right in itself, but is so scattered 
and ‘‘ belettered ” that its effect is entirely lost. 
We hope the advertiser will try it again, and 
next time hit the nail square on the head—(or 
on the ‘‘ headlight’”’). 





MARY and her lamb have been subjected to 
many indignities in their day, but it remained 
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JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 
658 Washington St, (opp. Boylston St.), 
BOSTON, 
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Maybe you'll need a. new 
DRESS SUIT 

For wear at the Ball of His Royal High- 

ness, the V. P., Tuesday Night. If so, 


we can fix you. ‘We re also Headquarters 
for 
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5 has proved superior to anything I have found.” 

Mars. S. D. Birngy, Somerville, Mass. 
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IF YOU SEE 


coming down the road,jamong a lot of little lights, 
one that looks like a runaway bonfire, that’s 


“The 20th Century Headlight,” 


and if the wind doth blow, or If the road be rough, 
and you see the lesser lights go out one by one, until 
only one big light remains, that’s the same; 


“The 20th Century Headlight.” 


‘ 
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BETTS PAT. HEAD LIGHT CO~Sxsscsy AGW YORK, 
Of course distance riders competing against time 
records have an important advantage over their com- 
petitors who rode earlier in the. season. They now 
have the 


“Twentieth Century Headlight.” 
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for a Western clothing house advertiser to pro- 
duce the following adaptation: 


It followed her to school one day 
And when Mary wasn’t looking, 

A farmer swiped it on the way 
And soon that lamb was cooking. 


Now, if Mary hadn't loved that lamb 
And had lammed her love instead, 

That chestnut poem wouldn’t exist, 
And you wouldn’t had to have read— 


so much about wool—all wool—free wool— Aus- 
tralian wool—lamb’s wool—cheap wool—dear 
wool—wool, wool, etc., etc. 

The syntactic construction of the last line of 
the second verse in quite terrifying. 





THE International Newspaper Advertising 
Agency is the originator of a new method of 
placing the benefits of the advertising agency 
before the advertising public. They are now 
issuing a weekly bulletin in the shape of a six- 
teen page pamphlet containing lists of leading 
dailies and magazines, arranged in the order 
used by the different classes of advertisers, with 
prices quoted. This not only aids the advertis- 
ers in securing proper mediums but is calculated 
to aid the International in securing his business. 


JOURNALISTIC. 


BUYING AND RUNNING A NEWSPAPER. 
(From Results, a Chicago Advertising Paper.) 


AM business manager of the Brownsville Datly Weak- 

| ding. I am also editor and proprietor of the paper, 

reporter and bookkeeper, but the experiences I am 

about to relate refer only to my capacity as business 

manager, so I will simply call myself manager of the busi- 
ness department of this well-known daily. 

When I bought this paper, eighteen months ago, it had 
380 actual daily circulation. Il turned over a horse that | 
owned for the press and outfit of the paper—no questions 
asked on either side. We concluded that the ill will of the 
paper offset the advertising unpaid, and the debts more 
than wiped out the balance of the assets. The trade was, 
therefore, easily accomplished. Upto that time I had been 
selling garden truck about town for a living, and I had 
always considered my job harder than the editor's. He in 
turn envied me. So he took my horse and cart and I took 
his newspaper and launched myself out as a journalist. 

The change did not benefit the paper greatly. Nobody 
seemed to want to pay forit. There was no difficulty in 
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se List of Type-designs approved and used 


PRIORY TEXT SERIES. . Dickinson zs 
Mediaeval, from the original Matrices of arty Fourdlecs 


mS CAXTON BLACK SERIES . . . ._ .MacKellar x 
mn Reproduction of Caxton’s own'T'ype, of the 15th Century 
WA TUDOR BLACK SERIES . Boston - 
7k Especially appropriate for Ecclesiastical and Art Printings a 
aS ELZEVIR. BORDERS AND FLORETS. . . Dickinson Se 
Reproductions from the best Printings of the 16th Century 


ef as genuine in Art for a century or more ae 
eS JENSON OLD-STYLE SERIES . .. .__.. Dickinson aA 
a WITH INITIALS AND PAGE EMBELLISHMENTS aS 
< From Jenson’s original Design of the Roman type-face,J470 on 
a BRADLEY SERIES . . MacKellar Sr 
ue Based on Mediaeval Gothic- Roca of the Early Printers Xe 
fs CASLON OLD STYLE SERIES . .MacKellae | & 
4 Made from original drives by Wm. Caslon, England, $725 a 
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Ze FLORENTINE BORDERS . . Dickinson a 
si Based on Mediaeval Designs, suitable for general Printing 3 
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taste of the advanced 
Cypographer is once 
more inclined toward the classic forms of lettering, which for cen- 
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the genuine in Art.ce Such a letter is the 120h) most suitable 


Cype for Chanksaiving= Christmas 


and other High Festivals.e «Che Bradley Design is based on the 
Medixval Gothic-Roman, which was used by the earliest Printers 
antecedent to the introduction by Nicholas Jenson, in 1470, of the 
Roman characters in 
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keeping up the 380 circulation so long as I didn’t try to col- 
lect for it, but the moment I asked pay for the paper the 
subscription was dropped. I finally concluded that 250 
copies were all J could afford to put out in this way, so I 
let the circulation drop to that point. 

This discovery necessitated keeping a pretty stiff upper 
lip in order to support myself and the paper from the 
advertising. The claimed circulation when I took the 
paper was 1,scocopies. With the new blood in it and the 
new management of course the circulation should increase. 
Up to this time I had always been pretty honest ; in fact it 
was hard to be otherwise in my old business. But the 
first thing I learned about the newspaper business was that 
honesty wasn’t expected in this line. Certainly it could 
never be profitable; soIshortly raised the circulation 
figures to 2,000, and most of the newspaper directories the 
next year credited me with that. Thus for the first time the 
circulation of the eakling was ahead of the Brownsville 
Courter. The Courier had for a long time claimed 1,800, 
and held there. But as soon as I began telling advertisers 
about my 2,000 circulation the Courzer came up to 2,200, 
and still held ahead of me. This, of course, forced me up 
to 2,500, and another similar move on their part brought 
me to 3,000. We had now reached about the limit. 

The population of Brownsville was credited at about 
4,500, and my rival and myself were evidently publishing 
about four daily papers for every family in it. To main- 
tain this circulation it was necessary to maintain the popu- 
lation of Brownsville, so that increased in our figures as 
our circulations increased. Then we took in outside towns, 
and claimed all the circulation in them that the size of the 
towns would stand. Brownsville was getting to be quite a 
center for newspapers, and outside advertisers were writ- 
ing for rates much more frequently than they used to do. 
Some of them accepted the rates quoted without question 
if we would allow them the agent's commission direct. Of 
course we were glad to do this. No agency would offer 
us half what they did. The agencies all seemed to be sus- 
picious of our circulation. They never even asked what 
our rates were, but made us offers about what we should 
have had if our circulation was really what it was. We 
always kicked on the price offered, but when it became 
evident that it was all we could get, of course we took it. 
Every ad. saved us so much reading matter, and as nobody 
paid for the reading matter the paper belonged to the 
advertisers. 

I am getting along finely. All the paper, ink and type 
I need are paid for in advertising through the agencies, 
which will send me all the business I need to cover such 
purchases. I take pay for local advertising in groceries, 
clothing, furniture, etc., and get enough of it to enable us 
to live well. These Brownsville merchants charge me high 
prices and give me poor qualities generally, but I guess 
that I get even with them. In addition to this, more cash 
comes in from outside than I ever made in garden truck, 
and I find it easy to buy anything that I want from outside 
and pay for it in advertising. 

Lately I have reduced my circulation claimsa littie. I 
call it 2,875, and say frankly that it has fallen off somewhat 
in outside towns. This sounds honest, and I find it a great 
deal better than claiming an even 3,000. The only part 
that troubles me is the expense of printing 250 copies daily, 
but I do not see how I can well cut it down. It takes half 
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that number to goto my advertisers, and I must makea little 
show outside. I think it well to be cautious on this point. 
When one has the advertising business that I have he 
doesn’t care to risk it simply to save a few papers. I think 
that I shall still keep the circulation up to where it is. 


A BUFFALO POSTER. 


N the Ellicott square bill board is the pict- 
ure of a girl holding a placard which 
asks passersby if they eat some kind of 

oats. I should think one look at the picture of 
that girl, who supposedly was bred on the kind 
of cereal she asks about, would cure anybody of 
a wild desire for oats. The girl looks as if she 
were undergoing a simultaneous attack of 
cramps and colly-wabbles. Those who gaze at 
her disjointed countenance must think those 
oats would kill a horse. There is art in adver- 
tising, and then again there isn’t. In the news- 
papers is where advertisements ought to be 
placed. Effigies and freaks painted on fences 
cheapen the article they are supposed to adver- 
tise.—Buffalo Enqutrer. 





Advertising schemes are as numerous and bold as the 
ways of the heathen Chinee are dark and his tricks are 
vain. Some of the advertisers are ready to serve the devil 
in the guise of the saint. A Washington street saloon- 
keeper, located not far from Boylston street,had the audacity 
recently to display the sign: ‘ Christian Endeavor Punch.” 
A passing policeman was filled with righteous wrath, such 
as only Boston policemen can feel. Entering the saloon, 
he said : 

** You'll have to take that sign in.” 

‘*T guess not,"’ said the saloonkeeper; ‘‘there ain't no 
law compelling me to.”’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ answered the officer, “* but I guess you 
had better take it in,’’ with a note of stern suggestiveness 
in his voice. 

**What for?’’ again demanded the saloonkeeper. 

‘* Well, you may have some trouble next year in getting 
your license,” replied the officer quietly. ‘If you haven't 
any idea of decency, perhaps the commissioners will teach 
you.’’— Boston Record. 


SENEFELDER’S discovery of lithography in 
1796 is to be celebrated by a great exhibition of 
lithographs in Paris next year. 





THE painted bulletins that the theatrical 
people are now using are certainly artistic and 
an immense improvement on anything of the 
kind they have shown us before. 

L. E. La Tour & Co. are doing this work and 
it reflects great credit upon them. 
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A SHAKESPEREAN ADVERTISER. 


HOW E. C. HAZARD PARAPHRASED THE IMMORTAL BARD IN INTRODUCING 


SHREWSBURY TOMATOKETCHUP. 


O better advertising has ever been done in 
this country than that which introduced 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup to the public 

a few years ago. It was the bright idea of E. 
C. Hazard, of the big firm of E. C. Hazard & Co., 
in combination with that genius M. Wineburgh, 
who had just made a contract with E. C. Hazard 
& Co. for some space in his street-car lines. 
Mr. Hazard gave me some of the details of that 
well-remembered campaign in his office a few 
days ago. ‘‘I advertised for years right along 
in the L road cars in New York and Brooklyn,” 
said he. ‘‘ Wineburgh came along and I madea 
contract with him, and he got an ad. man to 
write a card for my approval. This is the way 
it ran: ‘Were man but constant, he were per- 
fect, in the which regard Shrewsbury Tomato- 
ketchup is better than man, for it is perfect in 
its constant excellence.” Rather neat, eh? I 
caught the inspiration at once and produced 
this: 


YipdizZ=7L. 
Wee Pant 


“Dax giddy, expectation whirls 
me ’round; the imaginary relish 


is so sweet it enchants my sense.” 
What will it be when the watery 
palate tastes Shrewsbury ‘Toma- 
toketchup ? 





‘‘The first sentence, you will observe—the 
inspiration of the idea, is a pithy quotation from 
Shakespeare. The point of the ad. depends on 
keeping up the literary style and carrying it 
through pointedly till the name of the article is 
brought in. After this it was about an even 
thing between myself and Mr. Wineburgh’s man 
which of us prepared ‘copy.’ His work sug- 
gested an idea to me and mine in turn to him, 
till we had pretty well exhausted the best things 
the immortal bard has said about eating and 
drinking. My second effort was this: ‘One 
feast, one house, one mutual happiness, yet 
sauces two, for relish to our meat. Tomato- 


ketchup and Tomato Chutney, Shrewsbury 
both.” I rang fifty changes on these condiments 
in my street-car advertising, each one introduced 
by a Shakesperean quotation. Though many of 
them were known to every schoolboy and 
familiar as household words, yet I flatter myself 
in the new ‘dressing’ we gave them they lost 
the chestnutty flavor. The advertising was 
much remarked, admired, and commented 
on by my friends, and I know the _ public 
has caught on extensively. I used a single 
Street-car space for each one, and the matter 
being printed in large, clear type in black, at 
once caught the eye, in contrast to the display 
cards which usually adorn the street cars. 

‘* The series did me good service a second time. 
I made a contract for one inch in ten of the 
best magazines—which cost me $6,200, by the 
way—and ran them over again. I left the public 
to criticize this advertising. I have never seen 
any exactly like it before or since. I think 
probably it will be some time before Shakespeare 
is drawn on tothe same extent again. It is a 
hazardous plan (no, I didn’t make a pun) to 
invest advertising money in quotations, as a 
rule. The idea is as old, probably, as the first 
ad. that ever was printed, and has been utilized 
till it is threadbare. It doesn’t obtain in the 
new school at all. I notice the Wanamaker 
style eschews quotations entirely. As to the 
results of advertising these specialties, we can- 
not trace them directly. Wedon't care to. It's 
simply a kind of education. It helps indirectly 
to push the goods, and we feel somehow as if 
we couldn't get along without it. Do you sup 
pose advertising will ever be any cheaper? It 
has always seemed to me the most expensive 
necessity I have to purchase for my business. 
I'd like to buy advertising on the same basis 
that I buy sugar or any other staple. It isa 
staple. I feel that, and yet I feel, when I have 
made an advertising contract, very much asa man 
does who has just bet on a horse-race. It is 
so largely a matter of estimation and speculation. 
I have always used the daily papers more or 
less; here in New York my quotation ads. 
chiefly. Out of town, among flourishing com- 
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Pow use doth breed a habit 
in a man!"’ for who that once 
hath used himself to Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup with good will 
giveth up that relish to his meat ? 


- “ feast, one house, one 
mutual happiness,” yet sauces 
two for relish to our meat, Toma- 
toketchup and Tomato Chutney, 
—Shrewsbury both. 












ITS 






GHREW SBURY WZ 
Ss OoMAT2KE CHUPRO 


Were man but constant, he 
were perfect,” in the which regard 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup is 
better than man, for it is perfect 
in its constant excellence. 









°° Wove’s tongue proves dainty 
Bacchus gross in taste,” but not 
even fastidious love could find 
anything gross in the taste of 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 





SPECIMEN CUTS USED BY E. C. HAZARD & CO. 


munities, where people live well, I have used a 
three-inch illustrated display ad. in local papers. 
We use the grocery trade publications all the 
time, and pretty liberally. I don’t know that I 
shall ever repeat my quotation campaign, and I 
may add I| don’t know of anybody else that ever 


tried it seriously. I believe that we are posi- 
tively unique as advertisers, in that we kept it 
up four years without faltering once.” The 
advertising of E. C. Hazard & Co. has always 
been ‘‘served with brain.” 

J. L. FRENCH. 





AN INTERRUPTED NAP. 
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GIVING AWAY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


T has been suggested by a recent writer, who 
does not expatiate upon the idea, but who 
merely throws it out aSa hint, that the whole- 

saler would do a good thing to send out written 
advertisements to his retail customers for pub- 
lication in the local journals that reach the dis- 
tricts their trade covers. The suggestion, I 
think, has in part been followed, and a species 
of efforts not unlike it has been long known and 
practiced. 

At the same time, the suggestion is opportune 
and good. It is not a bad idea to enlarge upon 
and to make more of than has ever been made 
of it. There are two ways of doing this 
that have been for years exemplified, one of 
which everybody will recall. The first is the 
proprietary medicine almanac, on the outside 
cover of which (its fourth page usually) would be 
printed for each local town dealer, in thousands 
of localities, his own special advertisement. 
The ‘‘ Farmer’s Almanac,” which goes out in so 
many counties, in the time-immemorial fashion 
of type make-up and matter, has for a genera- 
tion and more observed this custom. 

It is not a purely altruistic one, because its 
object is evident. A retail merchant may not 
wish to store and hand out to all his customers 
somebody else’s advertisement, which the 
‘‘ Almanac ’”’ is ; but where it becomes his own 
advertisement, too, he is not likely to be bur- 
dened by the task orto forget its accomplish- 
ment. 

When this species of advertising began the 
writing of that ‘‘ Almanac’s” local advertising 
page was rather primitivelydone. The writer, 
in fact, guessed, more or less, what the retailer's 
line of goods consisted of—attributing to his 
store, notinfrequently, one or more sorts of goods 
that he did not pretendtocarry. This, however, 
did little hurt, for if a customer called for the 
woodenware or hardware which the store never 
kept, something else might be sold to him. The 
misspelling of the dealer’s name and town 
might prove a little annoying to some who were 
thus gratuitously served, but it misled nobody 
seriously. 

A second way in which large concerns aid 
small and local ones by prepared matter, may 


be instanced in the sending to provincial papers 
by magazine and book publishing firms, the 
carefully written editorial notices of their various 
publications. The average reader does not 
know how generously and largely this thing is 
done, though many papers, of course, discard 
the help proffered. Notices of books‘and maga- 
zines are, in the best sense, both reading and 
advertising matter. To supply these, whether 
it be good taste or ethics for an editor to accept 
them unaltered, isa real reciprocity that recog- 
nizes the solidarity of businesses so mutually 
connected. 

It would certainly not be a bad thing, there- 
fore, if the great wholesalers of dry goods, 
etc., should send out carefully written 
advertisements to their patrons for local use, 
as the very suggestion of the thing might create 
a multitude of advertisements that otherwise 
would not exist. The brewers of beer under- 
stand this reciprocally connected advertising by 
giving the saloons their most spectacular signs 
and then seeing that their own brand of this 
commodity has the greatest possible emblazon- 
ing and emphasis. 


THE ‘‘LIST’”’ FAKE. 

PROPOS of my remarks on this subject 

last month I am reminded of several 
instances which came under my notice 
wherein the ‘‘list” was shown in one of its 
favorite ‘‘turns.”” A customersubmits a ‘‘ list” 
to an agent, who is asked to figure on the same. 
Glancing over the list the agent finds an excel- 
lent list of periodicals with one solitary excep- 
tion. Pointing out this lame duck the agent 
explains that the circulation is so trifling that it 
has practically no value as an advertising 
medium and suggests thatit be omitted. ‘‘ Well,” 
says the customer, ‘‘figure it both ways, with and 
without.” Now, the card rate on the lame duck 
is, say, $75, while to the owner of the list the rate 
is, say, $8. Consequently when the estimates are 
in there is bound to be a difference of considera- 
ble where the lame duck is included, while on 
the list without it the prices are usually the same. 
Here is where the ‘‘list’’ plays its part. If the 
customer seems disposed to place the business 
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with an agent who doesn’t owna list the decision 
is usually reversed by an offer to throw in the 
lame duck without any charge at all. As it costs 
the list man practically nothing (and is worth to 
the customer absolutely nothing), it looks like a 
great deal, as it appears on both sides as an item 
of, say, $50 net. Of course if the estimate goes 
through, including the charge for the fake, the 
‘‘list ’ people are just so much ahead; they win 
the case apparently on its merits, whereas the 
man without a list is forever debarred from fair 
competition. Once inthe hands of the ‘ list”’ 
fakirs the lame ducks grow apace on his list of 
mediums, and the end is apt to be a loss to the 
trade and to the publisher of what would have 
proved an excellent customer. 

In another instance an agent absolutely 
declined to figure on a list of papers submitted 
solely on account of the prevalence of lame 
ducks. Denuded of these the estimate was 
necessarily based on the same cost to each and 
the agency with no list got the business. 

These are only slight details in the business, 
but it must be remembered that every penny 
counts and every medium should be closely 
inspected. Let no guilty list escape. 


A SUCCESSFUL HAT ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

ASKED McCann, the Bowery hatter, what 

induced him to put those signs on the 
Elevated Road stations. 

These signs are very striking, being a life-like 
lithographed picture generally of a good-looking 
young man wearing a hat of the latest block. 

There are three or four varieties, and they 
stare you in the face as you loiter on the ‘‘L” 
platforms. I know of no ad. about New York 
City that is as quickly recognized. They are 
changed with the season, and are aneasy index 
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of the passing fashion in hats. Said McCann: 
‘‘T am enterprising enough—one of the few, 
perhaps, who believe in going outside the lines 
of my regular trade to look for more,’—the 
Bowery dealer is not as a rule a general adver- 
tiser—hence those striking ‘‘ LL” posters. ‘‘ The 
history of them begins about four years ago. I 
conceived the idea from a furnishing goods ad., 
a large photograph of a handsome young man, 
which one of the jobbers put out to advertise 
a shirt. It struck me as the most up-to-date 
thing I had ever seen, in fact clear ahead of 
ordinary advertising. So I started in to make 
a hat ad. look as ‘alive’ as possible. The 
originals of the pictures are young men, middle 
aged and old men who are all employed in the 
hat trade, I cannot go further than that in 
revealing their identity. Suffice to say they are 
all good citizens. They are selected each season 
on account of their specially becoming the 
shape, photographed in it and the photo 
enlarged on stone. 

‘* An elderly man is selected for a block most 
becoming to elderly men; a middle aged man 
sometimes with a full beard, for another style. 
The most ‘catchy’ shapes for young men 
are put on phizzes either smooth-shaven or 
with what the girls still call ‘a love of a mus- 
tache.’ I have no doubt many of these young 
men could get tempting matrimonial offers if 
they would consent to have their names and 
addresses put under the picture. In this way I 
display the special shapes of each season, the 
Derby, the Alpine and the ‘high’ hat. The 
public knows at a glance what is the correct 
hat. It stimulates the hat trade generally, as 
it causes an immediate interest in the new styles 
each season. I hear a great deal from this ad., 
as I have a monopoly of all the elevated sta- 
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“THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE MORNING.” 
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ADVERTISING FURS. 


C. C. SHAYNE, AMERICA’S LEADING FURRIER, TELLS HOW HE EDUCATED PEOPLE Ra HIS ADS. 


66 BEGAN advertising when I began busi- 
ness.” said C. C. Shayne, the 
largest dealer in furs in the United 

States, the other day. ‘‘ That was in 1868 in 

Cincinnati. In 1874, when I removed to New 

York, I began paying particular attention to my 

advertising. 

‘‘Thave always written my own ads., and have 
spent fully half a million dollars in placing them. 
I am a believer in the newspaper—the daily 
newspaper—over all other mediums. The prac- 
tical idea to which I trace the best results was 
a sort of campaign of popular education on the 
fur question I started a few seasons ago. 

‘* My experience in business had satisfied me 
that people knew very little about furs. Now 
there are facts about furs, the differences in 
variety, in quality, information about the haunts 
and habits of the fur-bearing animals, the manner 


of dyeing and dressing the skins, etc., all of. 


which I felt could be made interesting. So I 
took up the task somewhat seriously. 

‘‘Tenlarged my regular space in the dailies 
to a full column, orelse an upperdouble half col- 
umn. I took up thetopics in rotation until I had 
pretty well exhausted every interesting thing I 
could think of on the subject of furs. 

‘* I went into the closest details about the inter- 
esting creatures who produce the skins; then 
about the raw product, following it down to the 
finished elegant garment that of all others dig- 
nifies a woman. I even devoted several talks to 
linings and to buttons, using the names of the 
manufacturers with whom I dealt. 

‘IT sought to win the confidence of the public 
by taking them into every detail of my business. 
I think the moral effect of this advertising was 
very great, and I got excellent direct results. I 
have received hundreds of letters from ladies, 
some in remote parts of the country, for I have 
learned that the New York papers really go 
everywhere, referring to special statements and 
details in these ads., and thanking me for 
explaining things. Such a _ person usually 
becomes a good customer. I believe I stimulated 
a general interest in furs that was practically 
unknown before. Some ladies used the infor- 
mation they picked out of these ads. in their 


shopping about town, as I heard in geveral 
instances, but I usually got the direct beneffe e 
my efforts. I shall continue to follow out the 
same lines to a certain extent so long as I remain 
in business, for I don’t know of any more practi- 
cal plan for fur advertising. 

‘* One very large and important result obtained 
was in getting the public convinced that I was 
thoroughly familiar with my business. They 
also must have got the impression that I could 
not talk so plainly and keep imitation or shoddy 
goods for sale. Generally speaking I do not 
think it would pay any dealer in furs to become 
an extensive general advertiser unless he was 
able to formulate some original and _ striking 
method. 

‘* The plan I have outlined of trying to interest 
the public by plain, intimate, common sense ad. 
talks is the only really virtuous thing I have 
been able to think of in an experience covering 
twenty-five years of fur selling. Country 
dealers have copied my ads. liberally.” 





THE ELECTION POSTER. 


66 YT is stated,” says Mr. W. T. Stead in the Revicw of 
| Reviews, ‘‘ that the librarian of the British Mu- 
seum has issued a special appeal to all candidates 
at the recent election to forward to the Museum for 
preservation in the archives of our great national library 
copies of bills, placards, pictures, etc., which they have 
issued for the purpose of influencing the electors at the 
recent General Election.” 


And apropos of the election poster Mr. Stead 
writes as follows: 


‘* A whole volume of Parliamentary eloquence may be 
condensed into a single placard. One effective picture in 
glaring color will bring home a political lesson or point a 
moral far better than all the oratory of the platform or all 
the eloquence of the pulpit. Moral literature has a great 
advantage over all other kinds of propaganda. Like wis- 
dom in the Book of Proverbs, the placard cries aloud in 
the main thoroughfares, it stands at the corners of the 
streets, it forces itself upon your attention the moment 
you stir outside your doors. Men can refuse to read news 
papers, they can absolutely abjure all public meetings, they 
can bundle the canvasser into the gutter, but unless they 
shut their eyes they cannot prevent themselves from seeing 
the cartoons, pictures and caricatures with which the 
party bill sticker has covered the hoardings and available 
walls which they must pass when they take their walks 
abroad.”’ 
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THE HISTORY OF A SUCCESS. 


By a DEPARTMENT STORE ADVERTISING MAN. 


HIS is not the story of a great success. It is 
not an account of how a man invested 
every penny of available capital in adver- 

tising and became a Dr. Pierce or a Robert 
Bonner ; it is merely a story of such an every- 
day victory as hundreds of department stores 
throughout the country could report from time 
to time—in other words. a campaign of a single 
day and its results. 

The opportunity arose in atrade sale of shoes. 
A retail shoe store which had for twenty-five 
years done a thriving business, sustained a 
reputation for high-grade goods and made a 
fortune for its original proprietor, at last fell 
under slack management which did not adver- 
tise nor push the business in other directions, 
as it ought to be pushed to meet the conditions 
of the shoe trade to-day. It was finally placed 
at auction, and Messrs. D & Co. (a depart- 
ment store in the same city) secured the greater 
part of the stock. Other lots went to competing 
shoe dealers. It was plain that several houses 
would shortly announce a sale of goods bought 
from this auction, and the store that made the 
first announcement to the public would have the 
inside track. The first step toward the 
‘* success,” therefore, was promptness. 

The auction was going on all day Thursday, 
but no goods could be removed until Friday. 
On Friday morning the advertising man for 
D & Co. visited the dismantled store and 
found the buyer for his house up to his ears in 
the confusion which usually reigns on such 
occasions. 

‘*When can we begin this sale?” was asked 
the shoe buyer. 

‘*Monday, I think, will be best. I’ve got a 
tremendous job to get all these shoes together, 
have ’em transported, marked and assorted ”’ 

‘* But don’t you see that every other store that 
has had a bite of the cake will be coming out 
Monday with a flaring ad. of a ‘‘Great Auction 
Purchase’”’ of this entire stock? You say you 
have got the greater part of the stock, so we 
can’t afford to be left like that! The sale ought 
to begin to-morrow morning at eight o’clock.” 

‘* Saturday isn’t nearly so good a shoe day 
as Monday. Besides, the only competitor we 








need fear is the department store on the next 
corner, and their shoe buyer is a woman. I'm 
pretty sure she won't have enterprise enough to 
start before Monday.” 

‘* All the more reason for our being first in the 
field !”’ 

‘* To get the stock in shape to begin to-morrow 
will mean an all-night’s work.” 

‘*You know you can have all the help you 
want. Let me know what prices you intend to 
make, I'll attend to the rest, and we'll catch this 
afternoon’s papers with an announcement of the 
great sale to begin to-morrow.” 

It was done. As had been anticipated, no 
other purchaser had had time to get upa sale. 
The first essential of a successful piece of 
advertising—enterprise and alertness in seizing 
a proffered opportunity— was therefore present 
at the start. 

Now let us glance at the other means taken 
to assure success aside from the newspaper 
advertisement itself. Saturday morning the 
shoe department of D & Co. presented an 
unusual appearance. Any stray patron of the 
establishment who might happen to step out of 
the elevator on the second floor would at once 
notice that something out of the ordinary was 
going on, even though she had never heard of 
the ‘‘Great Auction Purchase.” 

The benches for the convenience of customers 
when trying on shoes, which extended down the 
two aisles of the department, had been removed 
to the back, and wide tables on which shoes 
were scattered (each section having a plain price 
ticket) took their place. This action was sig- 
nificant to the customers, for was it not almost 
like uttering: ‘‘ These values are so extraordi- 
nary that trying on becomes a matter of second- 
ary importance. We expect a scramble for 
these shoes, just as though we had placed 
‘Fruit of the Loom’ on sale at five cents on the 
front bargain tables of the main floor!” 

Another point: Although four salespeople 
were usually enough for the shoe stock, twelve 
were in readiness when the sale opened. Two 
floor walkers, who usually had a beat of several 
departments, were assigned to the shoe depart- 
ment and told not to leave it. Such prepara- 
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tions gave a business like look to this section of 


the store, and bespoke the confidence of the 
firm in its offers. At intervals, as the sale 
grew, additional salespeople were called for, 
until finally eighteen were on hand. A cashier 
with her little table was assigned to the depart- 
ment to supplement the cash carriersystem. At 
noon the salespeople were not allowed to 
leave the store, but coffee and sandwiches were 
served on the spot. 

A big placard told the story of the purchase, 
and was hung conspicuously over the entrance 
to the department. Although never used except 
on dark days, all the electric lights in the 
department were turned on, and the scene trans- 
formed into one of dazzling brilliancy, in which 
the goods looked their best. 

Still another point: When the fittings of the 
defunct shoe store were offered on sale Messrs. 
D & Co.'s buyer secured a handsome show 
case which had originally cost $300. When 
repaired it would be a useful acquisition, but 
that was not so much his object in purchasing it. 
He paid $85 for it, chiefly because it had the 
name of the retiring firm on it in large letters on 
four sides! Could any doubting Thomas when 
beholding this trophy fail to believe that Messrs. 
D & Co. had actually purchased the stock, 
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just as they claimed to have done, and at ‘‘ Tre- 
mendous Sacrifice,”” for who ever heard of an 
auction except on that plan? 

The curious part of advertising and of retail- 
ing in general is that you can never count posi- 
tively upon a success, even when you have 
taken all the precautions that should assure it. 
You may fail to catch the whim of the public, 
and yet never know exactly where you have 
fallen short. In the case described here the 
shoe department surpassed all previous records 
of sales for a single day, and yet no great 
amount of money was spent in advertising it. I 
have known this same house to advertise a sale 
of cloaks in exactly the same way, in the same 
mediums, and not have a single response! Yet 
when the cloaks were placed on sale at the 
bargain tables at the front of the store a large 
number was sold, showing that the fault was 
not with the goods. Now, all those women who 
read the shoe advertisement and hustled one 
another about in their eagerness to secure the 
bargains must also have read the cloak adver- 
tisement. If anyone can tell why this is so, and 
give a sure recipe for avoiding the unprofitable in 
advertising, he will have the thanks of the com- 
munity, as well as the gratitude of a puzzled 
advertising man. 





KEEPING IT UP. 
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VIEW OF SOUTH WALL. 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ART EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


AN ART EXHIBITION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


NOTABLE exhibition of black and white 
drawings is now being given in the gal- 
leries of the Art Club in Philadelphia. 

It is being held under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the drawings represented are 
those which have been published in that maga- 
zine from time to time, and include examples of 
the best work by a notable group of leading 
American illustrators. The decoration of the 
gallery is in excellent taste, and the music, by 
the celebrated Hungarian band, proves attract- 
ive enough to fill the gallery with an apprecia- 
tive audience. The private view was attended 
by a representative gathering of prominent 
Philadelphians, and the art department of the 
magazine, under the immediate supervision of 
Mr. William Martin Johnston, is entitled to no 
little credit for the success of the undertaking. 
The artists represented are: Chas. Dana Gib- 
son, Arthur B. Frost, Wm. T. Smedley, Frank 
O. Small, Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Albert 
Lynch, B. West Clinedinst, Wm. L. Taylor, 
Irving Wiles, Reginald »Birch, Kate Greenway, 


Eric Pope, W. A. Rogers, Frederick Dielman, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Henry Sandam, W. Gran- 
ville Smith, Albert E. Sterner and Thure de 
Thulstrup. The place of honor is awarded to 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, a resident of Phila- 
delphia, who at the private view acknowledged 
the compliment by studiously avoiding the south 
wall. 

A very excellent catalogue has also been 
issued giving a full description of the pictures 
and a photograph of each artist. It serves at 
once the double purpose of being a guide and a 
souvenir. 

But far better than a catalogue would have 
been a short descriptive title under each picture. 
No one ever expects the orthodox art exhibit to 
think of any little expedient that would add in 
the slightest degree to the public’s enjoyment. 
But in the case of the Journal people it is differ- 
ent. They are expected to throw precedent to 
the winds, and do what the situation obviously 
needs. And if there is one thing more than 
another which a long-suffering public absolutely 
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A BIT OF THE GIBSON-SMEDLEY-LYNCH CORNER. 


requires, it is the introduction of something that 
will make a picture intelligible without the 
trouble of a catalogue. The catalogue is a 
humbug. It detracts seriously from the enjoy- 
ment of theevening. In the first place, only one 
in a dozen buys a catalogue; secondly, two 
out of three buy the catalogue because they are 
already out a dollar and won't get anything 
unless they part with another quarter. I never 
bought a catalogue with good grace yet, and I 
never will. Itisa petty swindle. The price of 
admission needn't necessarily include a cata- 
logue, but the pictures should contain enough 
description to let people understand what they 
are looking at. After they have seen the pic- 
tures the catalogue is of some value to them. 
They can recall a picture by the title, but never 
by number. And so the catalogue takes the 
place of a pleasant souvenir. If the show has 
been good, people are glad to buy a lasting 
remembrance of it. If it has been poor, they 
like to buy to know what to avoid infuture. If 


Mr. Bok will take the trouble to watch the 
criticism in the papers he will find that ‘‘ Capt. 
Young’s Thanksgiving’’—the only picture in 
the whole collection with description—is men- 
tioned in every article. Other people remember 
that picture also, and understand what the critic 
is talking about. But when the writer con- 
tinues : No, 81 is poor, No. 17 is very stiff and 
lacks harmony, No. 39 is out of drawing and 
badly composed, No. 23is not jn this well-known 
artist’s best style—he can see ata glance what 
uiter nonsense such criticism is and how impos- 
sible it is to get anything outofit. There isnot 
the slightest doubt in our mind that the absence 
of titles is a serious defect in the present col- 
lection, and we advise the management to try 
the change we suggest as early as practical. 

It is, of course, hardly within the scope of 
our article to give that careful criticism which 
the high character of the work exhibited 
demands. Gibson, as usual, is the star. Most of 
his work here exhibited was the last before his 
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SHOWING MUSIC STAND 


accident, and most of it is still unpublished. 
The original drawings by this artist are fre- 
quently quarter-life size, so an idea of their 
effectiveness may be gained when it is remem- 
bered that a drawing which measures only 4x 5 
inches when it meets the public eye is often 
40 x §0 inches in the original. The young ladies 
of Philadelphia were much impressed by Gibson. 
Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens enjoyed the honor 
of being made. a ‘' feature.” The entire south 
wall was given up to her work, and it made a 
brave showing. ! think it is -doubtful if the 
Philadelphians know exactly how great an artist 
is Mrs. Stephens. 
of her away. from that city than in it. The work 
of Mr. Smedley made a fine show, so, in fact, 
‘did all who were represented. There was 
enough from each to make an excellent display. 
Judging from the attendance, there was much 
interest in the exhibit. The same pictures will 
later be shown in Brooklyn, Boston and Chicago. 





A LONDON SANDWICH. 


GENTLEMANLY looking person may be 

A seen in Regent street playing the sandwich 
man. He hasa board in front and another 
behind him setting forth the hard fate of his 


At any rate, one hears more 





AND GENERAL VIEW. 


mother, whose name is given, and charging his 


father, a University man, with desertion. Why 
the sandwich gentleman is not working instead 


‘of parading the streets with this skeleton out of 


the family cupboard he does not explain. It is 
not usual for a man to expect money from the 
public in alms because his mother was ‘‘ totally 
deserted” by his father.— Sketch. 





AFTER all, the most radical and important de- 
parture in the magazine field is the step just 
taken by the Cosmopolitan. Hereafter this pub- 
lication will contain colored pictures, in lithog- 
taphy, among its text pages, and this novelty 
will become a regular feature beginning with 
the December number. Next month we hope to 
be able to judge more accurately than at present 
as to the value and importance of the novel in- 
troduction. In all events, it marks another new 
era in magazine publishing. 





Advertising is not a mystery. There’s no 
black art about it—nothing deep or dark. It is 
simple as the sunshine. Tell people what you 
have in the simplest, most straightforward way, 
convince them that they want it—and the thing 
is done. If you can’t do it yourself in a way 
that will bring customers to your store, tell 
some bright newspaper man your _ ideas 
and ask him to put them into words. He'll be 
glad to do it, and a brief trial will show if he 
can do it right.— Zhe Counting Room. 
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One dollar sent now will 
bring ArT In ADVERTISING 
to you for one year from 
January Ist, 1896. 

No dollar, no paper. We 
cannot exchange. Use the 
pink slip inclosed and ad- 


dress as_ below. ‘. 









Digitized by Google 


7.16) 


No Advertiser should be 
without a copy of our 


“ACVEIUSET’S saitea to 





— Ba al any address 
2 - oe x Ig NH upon receipt 
Book”’ of six 2-cent 
stamps 
CHICAGO International Newspaper 
ILL. Advertising Agency 
L. Guentner, Mgr. 
106 Fulton t., New York. 





POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACH USETTS. _New Bedford. 


“HE EVENING STANDARD, greatest news 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8, 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


al in 











Lynn. 





NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. Incauts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. 





Boston. 


MERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


Re Cublished 43 per hee the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., Boston. a 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


Eo DISPATCH, Chicago’s brightest and best afternoon 
__Mewspaper. | Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
Al ue Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 








MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. 8,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 


COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ‘* Largest 
circulation in in Colorado.”’ 








CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


St FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
_ the ma ADE Wacilic coast. to ay, 71,270. 








Advertising Experts. 


Write Parvin's ADVER- 








‘*The best papers pay best. 
TISING AGENCY, Cincnnat. O. 


ART IX’ ADVERTISING. 





5 DOoppD’S 265 


Washi St. 
Ady j tise Reckin® sy se 
AGENCY” /™-Banas 





‘Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 
| «LOW _ESTIMATES. 





— 


RT IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
fifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year,in advance. 

All the cuts used on the cover and tn the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume IX., from March, 1894, to Feh- 
ruary,1895,bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 

Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








TEXAS.—Houston. 


H OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckxwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 





THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 


= advertising medium, and a newspaper. 
NEW YORK.—Albany. 


AN tian 3 N. Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


Te THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 
ers, $1.00a year. Send for copy and rates. 
. T. MALLETT, Pub., B'way & Chambers St., N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CH URCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 

oh aces families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
urches, 


A ig sear TALK, circulation 28,000. Best for Household 


— = ee ee 





THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 2,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 


Leading Paper, Daily. 
Sunday, Weekly. va 
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HE wealth of the re- 

ligious world 

the greatest percent- 

age of communicant 

members are found in the 

| denominations represented 
by these papers : 
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Depending 
only 


On the high quality of the reading-matter it pro- 
vides, and its helpfulness to adult Sunday-school 
workers, 


The Sunday School Times 


Has obtained the distinction of possessing the 
largest subscription list on these lines of any relig- 
ious paper in this country. The average issue for 
the six months just passed of 1895 was 174,134 
copies weekly. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lutheran Observer 
Presbyterian Journal 
Ref’d Church Messenger 
Episcopal Recorder 
Lutheran 

Christian Instructor 
Christian Recorder 


and 


Are 


] NTENDING ADVERTISERS 
Invited 


To test the value of this exclusive following. This 
circulation of over 230,000 copies weekly is 
offered at alow price. If the article to be adver- 
tised appeals to well-to-do people in good homes we 
can help to make the advertising of it profitable. 


The Religious 


Press Association Phitadetphia 
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Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York % 


E. B. HARPER, Founder 
F. A. BURNHAM, President 


“ And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could not shake it; for it was founded upox a rock." 


THE KEY-STONE-—COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MuTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 


PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,§00 at or- 
din life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 


PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 
‘\A bird in hand ts worth two in < “A bird in hand ts worth two tn 
the bush." i ag the bush.” 
1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. ef POLICIES IN FORCE, ever ‘ , 100,000 
Ir terest Income, annually, ex ‘ ‘ ‘ $133,000 
Bi-flonthly Income exceeds P : ‘ 5 ‘ 8e0,000 
RESERVE Eme cy Fuad exceeds ‘ ; P 3°633,000 
Death Claims paid, over ‘ s . . - 23,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over ‘. ‘ . 813,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ; s 300,000,000 





The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Maxaegers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 


Cime is money. ««« 


Catalogues on time « 
Bring money.. +++ 
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For the least money. 


Not quite, eaeaaaaner 
But alos eeeaean 


Quality? Hone better. 


We Print, Bind and Mail 
Weekly and Monthly Period 
icals, Catalogues, Circulars 
and Office Stationery, etc. « 


Che Winthrop Press 


32°34 Lafavette Place, Rew York « 
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S hree opinions on the value to advertisers of 


e the NEW YORK EVENING POST— 


Manly Marcus Gillam ‘* Another reason why a paper like the Evening Post has 
particular value is the fact that the more carefully edited 


a paper is the more attention is paid to the advertising 


advertising manager 
Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
successors to A. T. Stewart, 


New York City. eit 


Charles Austin Bates 


the famous expert 

at writing an 

Uapaies advertising— 
anderbilt Bldg., N. Y. 


. 


Printers’ Ink (Editorial) 


‘*The Little Schoe!l master 
of the Art of Advertising "’ 
—the national authority 
on this subiect. 
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~ ADVERTISEMENT 


is one that tells the whole story 
at a glance that is easy to read, 
easy to understand 


HERE IS ONE 3S 


of a series of magazine advertise- 
ments designed for the Cleveland 
Baking Powder Co. A clean cut, 
| straightforward advertisement. 
| Just enough words to be easily 
| remembered. 


If you need something like this send word and 
sketches will be submitted free of charge. 


E D GIBBS 
108 Fulton Street 
New York 





“ Everybody that knows anything about the Evening Post 
knows its reading matter is absolutely reliable. When 
you feel that way about the reading matter you feel the 
same toward the ads.—vou cannot helpit. I believe 80 
per cent. of the 25,000 Post readers read the ads.” 


‘The advertiser who will use but one evening paper in 
New York City will, nine times in ten, act wisely in 
Selecting the Evening Post.” 
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SERIOUS THOUGHTS 


that follow the above ‘‘ good laugh ”’ 
—the philosophy that hangs upon this ‘‘ clipping '’ from a fence. 


: a things either attract or repel—human nature is despotic—what pleases the fancy starts the 
impulse. 

It's surprising—but a fact—that there's much sign advertising done which we don’t perform. 

It’s equally surprising—and as true—that much of it is not only unattractive, but even 
displeasing to the eye. 

Then what a lot of money there is invested to antagonize the very interests investing ! 

Don't make this mistake. 

Who does it and how it’s done are considerations that may represent more than gg per cent. of 
the value of your investment in Sign Advertising. 

Recall your own impressions—think it over. It will strike you forcibly in its true light and 
you'll appreciate the methods of 


THE R. J. GUNNING COMPANY 


Executive Offices : Permanent Display Advertisers 


289 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Digitized by Google 
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Hr. 3. S$. Seymour 


Of the AM a great believer in doing everything possible to 
make the advertising pay the advertiser. T’ypog- 

re raphy and the way ads. are written have a 
Evening good deal to do with this. There is a great deal of 
—_ money wasted ; first, in the way ads. are set up; and, 

second, in the way they are written. There is a crying 

Po | need for the application of the principles of effective 
typography to the advertising that appears in the col- 

Says umns of the daily newspaper. Ni aa 
4 73 ie 





we can along that line.” 





Every Newspaper Mat «= «= « 


and all others whose work is expressed in 
type should study type-style. All such are 
invited to put their names on the mail- list of 
our nearest Branch House. 


Al little outlay in eye-attracting type will bring 
in a big harvest of purse-filling advertisements « 


SK FOR SPECIMENS of Livermore (the latest style 
out), Bradley, Jenson Old Style, Cushing, Columbus 
No. 2, DeVinne Extra Condensed, Quentell, Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia Lining ia all eon desirable 





Almerican Cype Founders’ Co. 


Philadelphia Pittsburg St. Louis 
Baltimore | Cleveland St. Paul Kansas City Dallas 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER 
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ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





CHRISTMAS. 


WING to circumstances, over which we 
have nocontrol, Christmas is here again. 
Everywhere the shops, the streets and 

the publications have simultaneously burst into 
holiday attire. It matters not that this seeming 
spontaneity has been in preparation for months ; 
| that all those Santa Claus pictures and Santa 
Claus poems and Santa Claus jokes were 
curned out of the factory when the mercury was 
99° above par. It is Christmas. The annual 
Season of Plunder is at hand. Smile! Look 
happy!! Think notof the presents you could ill- 
‘fford, but that you made in Christian resigna- 
yn and the hope that you would get something 
.ore valuable in return. Forget the handsome 
wresent your wife made you. Try to believe 
hat you mean it when you wish that opulent old 
uncle of yours a Happy New Year and many of 
hem. 
Think of the Hansels and Gretels painting 
worthless dolls in Germany for three cents a 
week, who would starve but for this happy, 


DECEMBER, 1895. 


NO. 10. 





happy Christmas. Think of the poor cash girls 
at $1.25 per week who would be denied the 
blessed privilege of working till 10 o’clock every 
night for two weeks, without extra pay, were it 
not for this beautiful holiday season. Think of 
the poor floorwalker whose ideal is to be like the 
hero of a Californian poem who sang: 

My feet they haul me ‘round the house; 

They hoist me up the stairs, 


I only have to steer them and 
They ride me everywheres. 


Think of all those things and smile. Aside 
from the fact that it is the glad holiday time 
there is nothing tosmile about. But that doesn’t 
matter. 


Christmas comes but once a year. 
Alas and alack it now is here ! 





Our friends who appreciate a journal run on 
an anti-bunco basis can help the good cause by 
sending in their subscriptions quickly. We 
receive lots of kind words, but kind words alone 
will not pay the poor printer. Only money talks 
to him. 





Business will now be again disturbed—Con-. 
gress is in session. 





AN idea is always in order. Our readers can 
render us valuab’e assistance if they willsend us. 
a brief description of anything new and inter- 
esting which comes under their notice in the 
advertising line. 


JIGO 


Ir is a mean-spirited clerk who attempts to 
bully a timid or unsophisticated customer into 
making a purchase which she doesn't want. He 
may sell the goods to her this one time, but you 
can rest assured she will shun your store in the 
future, and say all she can to prejudice her 
friends against it. 





_Every disappointed or offended customer who 
leaves your store does much to counteract the 
effect of your advertising, however good the 
latter may be. 





THE horseless carriage as an advertisement 
seems to be quite an attraction. Yet none of 
the users of this novelty have made anything 
like the hit of the first adapters. Hilton, Hughes 
& Co. seem co have got the cream of it on this 
side of the ocean, while the Frenchmen, who 
first suggested the idea, were noticed in every 
newspaper in the world. 





THE 7imes-Herald, of Chicago, made a big bid 
for another horseless carriage, run like the 
foreign one, but without much result. The dis- 
tance was from Jackson Park to Waukegan, and 
he winner made the trip in nine hours and a 
half, which the local report says was about double 
the time it would take a man with a game-leg 
to walk it. R.H. Macy & Co. sent one out from 
New York toChicago. Very little has appeared 
in the papers gratis regarding the trip, so that 
much may be regarded as a fizzle. At last 
accounts the wagon had busted at Tarrytown. 





NOW is the time to subscribe for ART IN Ab- 
VERTISING, $1.00 a year, in advance. 


ART IX? ADVERTISING. 


COLORED SUPPLEMENTS. 


HE astonishing gains in circulation made 
by the New York World and Fferald by 
means of their colored supplements has 

awakened renewed interest in this branch of 
daily newspaper publishing. Color has been 
confined to weeklies of the Judge and Puck type. 
The length of time required to prepare colored 
material has heretofore operated seriously 
against its adoption for a daily paper. Years 
ago the Graphic, by printing illustrations daily, 
was considered a marvel. But these were only 
in black. Recent inventions, however, now 
makeit possible to produce color work in less 
than three days, but the daily colored paper is 
still to come. 

Color in monthlies has arrived, Comfort being 
the first, and the Cosmopolitan the second. Pub- 
lishers anxious for increased circulation should 
bear in mind the possibilities of colored supple- 
ments. 


TYPE FACES. 


T seems pertinent to remark that never before 
have the different type foundries equaled 
their present efforts in the direction of neat 

and tasteful designs in type faces. And one, 
at least, of the companies is smart enough 
to call attention to the fact that many of its 
designs have been specially conceived for the 
uses of advertisers. Unquestionably, the im- 


portance of neat and effective type-setting was 
never more apparent than now, and we com- 
mend the attention of careful advertisers to the 
manifest advantages of good type faces in their 
display. 
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SOT 


ADVERTISING INDIA TEA. 


A CAMPAIGN THAT HAS COST A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLIARS AND TREBLED SALES IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 


GOOD-SIZED fortune has been spent in 
introducing India and Ceylon tea into 
this country during the past five years, 

with surprising results. This is the most con- 
spicuous example of the enterprise of our British 
cousins as big advertisers on this side of the 
water that we have 
been permitted to 
comment on. Some 
of the methods em- 
ployed are unique, 
and probably more 
picturesque and orig- 
inal than any en- 
deavor in the whole 
field of American ad- 





vertising thus far. 
7 Now this is a strong 
statement, but it is 


MR. R. BLECHYNDEN. the only conclusion 
that a survey of the 
general campaign leadsto. I met, lately, Mr. R. 
Blechyndea, who came to this country three 
years ago as the General Commissioner of the 
India Tea Association of Calcutta and London. 
The statements he made to me ase matter of 
commercial—of advertising—history. He gave 
me an interesting little sketch of the India tea 
industry, which, contrary to the generally pre- 
vailing idea, is a comparatively young one. 

‘* Tea was introduced into India as an indus- 
try," said he, ‘sixty years ago. Shortly after 
the first trees had been brought over from China 
a species of the plant hitherto unknown and 
apparently indigenous to Indian soil was found 
growing wild in various portions of the north- 
eastern frontiers. Importation of nursery stock 
from China was stopped and the experiment of 
native tea cultivation was taken up with some 
interest by the British Government. The suc- 
cess of the new industry attracted the gradual 
investment of private capital, until within a 
couple of decades the entire production was in 
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the hands of English planters. It is interesting 
to note that the Indian, except in thecase of the 
native grandees, who have never been great 
tea lovers, and the English residents of that 
period, did not know what tea was until the 
Englishman added it to the list of native indus- 
tries. The natives are not even to-day a tea- 
drinking people. There js possibly less tea used 
in India than in any other country, without 
exception, in the world. The Persians, on the 
other hand, are great tea drinkers—an entirely 
new taste this ancient people have formed in 
recent years. Tea-drinking, indeed, among the 
English-speaking races, is quite modern. The 
introduction of Japan teas into the United States 
is well within the recollection of middle-aged 
Americans. There are now more Japan teas 
sold in this country than any other. We have 
lately gotten up a diagram illustrating the 
growth of the consumption of Indian teas and 
the consequent displacement of China teas, 
which we are distributing as an advertisement. 

‘This shows that last year one hundred and 
eighty-five millions of pounds of India and 
Ceylon teas (they are practically one industry) 
were consumed in Great Britain, as against 
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INDIA PAVILION, WORLD’S FAIR. 


thirty-four million pounds of China teas, and 
this displacement is yearly growing. Thirty 
years ago the figures were more than reversed. 
This almost complete absorption of the home 
market caused us to turn our eyes to America, 
where an even more splendid trade conquest 
seemed to await us. While individual firms had 
for several years doneacertain amount of active 
advertising and missionary work over here, it 
was not till the World's Fair of 1893 had been 
announced that we hailed our great opportunity 
for a general movement on the whole country. 

‘* The echoes of the workmen’s hammers build- 
ing the White City awakened an enthusiastic 
response on the far-away Indian frontier where 
it merges into that undiscovered country that lies 
between the tea-growing districts of India and 
the western frontier of China, and planters in 
their remote bungalows contributed their rupees 


to emulate other countries in a grand native 
display, and to celebrate the formal introduction 
of the teas of India to the American people. 

‘It was a concerted movement to which even 
the most remote planter gave his mohur and 
was undoubtedly one of the most momentous 
advertising schemes ever set on foot. The 
British Government of India stood back and left 
the national display to the planters and tea 
factors, who gave the World’s Fair the world- 
famed India building as the result. Thousands 
of visitors to the World's Fair naturally supposed 
this unique oriental structure with the marvelous 
exhibition of the wonders of India was a 
government exhibit, but it was solely due to the 
enterprise of the tea men and was a government 
exhibit only in that it worthily represented India 
and was fully indorsed by the home govern- 
ment. This building was manned by a force of 
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ten native attendants in gorgeous costumes, 
aided by a staff of attractive American girls, and 
here during the long five months of the fair we 
dispensed 5,000 cups of India tea daily. 

‘‘In addition, we had a large space in the 
woman's building where the tea in packages 
was sold, the proceeds, sometimes amounting to 
$100 a day, being donated to the Woman's Build- 
ing Fund. Wasn't this glorious advertising 
among the American women ? 

‘* We adopted a form of souvenir unique in its 
way which we gave away freely at both places. 
It was a small tin box, made specially for us in 
England and printed in seven colors—a work of 
art in itself, representing on the upper face two 
different types of Indian girls reduced from cele- 
brated paintings. These works of art in minia- 
ture we distributed to the number of 87,000. 


They were not to be thrown away. We 
have heard of them _ since, all over this 
country, and believe at a _ fair estimate 


there is hardly a single town or village in the 
United States that does not treasure at least one 
of them as a World's Fair souvenir. The 
amount of free advertising this display received 
was probably as great as any other single serious 
exhibit. We intended to spend a certain sum 
with the Chicago papers at the outset, but found 
it really superfluous. I spent $7.50 during the 
summer for a cut. That was all. /arper's 
Weekly gave us a full front page in an early 
number, and the other great journals soon fol- 
lowed suit. Our building, our picturesque 
natives, were copied in pictures scores of times. 
An American beauty fell in love with one of our 
stalwart Khitmagars, and the papers made a 
mild sensation out of the affair, and we got more 
free advertising. Every book, pamphlet, and 
guide about the fair gave us front page, 
top o’ column, and lots of pure reading matter, 
and all witout any return on our part, except a 
cup of teaand a handshake. This whole great 
advertisement cost us in the neighborhood of 
¢€100,000, and we doubt if its results could have 
been duplicated if we had come here unheralded 
and spent half a million inthe newspapers. For 
all this we are indebted primarily tothe unparal- 
leled enterprise of the American people in creat- 
ing and constructing the World's Fair. 

‘Iam stating a fact when I say that the 
immediate effect of our exhibition was the open- 
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ing wide of the doors, to the American market, 
and the doubling of the consumption of India 
tea in this country. 

‘*[n 1892 imports of India tea were 800,000 
pounds, in 1893 1,500,0 0 pounds, or nearly 
double. Asa proof that this advance was due 
to our World’s Fair work, we observe that the 
consumption in Canada, where we have as yet 
done no advertising, has remained practically 
stationary. 

‘In 1894 our imports were 2,000,000 pounds. 
This year they will reach 3,500,000. These 
figures are of India teas, exclusive of Ceylon 
teas, which have been advertised alongside of 
them, almost, and have advanced in about the 
same ratio. The larger proportion of the intelli- 
gent population of the United States will bear me 
out in the statement that before the Columbian 
Exposition the name ‘ India Tea’ was practically 
unknown in this country. Within a space of 
three years we have interested some of the 
largest American firms in the trade, and several 
of the foremost English houses have established 
branches here to import India teas direct and 
distribute in original packages. A glance at 
any of the popular magazines will show that 
they are in the van of the great advertisers. 
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and that advertising will continue, for several 
years yet tocome, to be a feature of the great 
American journals. I know of three firms in 
the trade who have made contracts for large 
space in the highest priced mediums, for the 
coming year, and others who have made smaller 
deals. 

‘* A great feature of our advertising campaign 
has been the introduction of native attendants 
as ‘demonstrators’ or tea makers. We made 
a fine display of this character, at the big fair 
‘Echoes of the White City,’ held under the di- 
rect patronage of Chicago’s four hundred, in 
Battery D last year. I brought over five natives 
in picturesque costumes, and placed them in 
leading grocery stores in the large cities, 
for a period of a week at a time, a year 
ago. I divided New York into districts and 
covered every residence section good. Their 
very appearance in the stores and on _ the 
streets became an advertisement for India tea. 
Hundreds of people bought the tea after drink- 
ing a cup, and as the demonstration was always 
thoroughly advertised in the neighborhood by 
plenty of attractive printed matter, hundreds 
came into the stores who had never entered them 
before. One feature of our printed matter wasthe 
especial care we took to impress upon the Amer- 
ican people, who, as a general rule, had been in 
the habit of treating tea with much the same 
respect they do a cabbage, the importance 
of our method of making tea. Such pains we 
found very impressive, and it hada great deal 
to do with our success in making sales. 


‘We are nothing if not advertisers, and while . 


we do not expect to be sensational in any sense, 
as we handle a strictly first-class product that 
commands a good price, the trade will always 
be represented by striking and appropriate 
advertising matter. I have recently gotten up 
a poster printed on large sheets to be hung in 
stores showing bv a physical diagram the eclipse 
of China teas by the India and Ceylon trade. 
This pictures the sun of affluence, whose rays 
formerly fell on China, in different stages of 
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eclipse consonant with each year’s decline inthe 
tea trade, its effulgence turning upon India and 
Ceylon. 

‘* One firm of Ceylon importers, Jos. Tetley & 
Co., has for several years been using half pages 
and pages in the leading magazines in connec- 
tion witha corps of traveling native demonstra- 
tors. 

‘‘ This year they have made a large contract 
for street car space and are having signs painted 
along the principal railroad lines and on bulletin 
boards in the iarge cities. 

‘‘ Their four-page inserts in the magazines a 
few years ago will be remembered. 

‘* We have always been liberal exhibitors at the 
various food shows and believe inthem. We 
think their value to the advertiser depends 
chiefly on the way they are managed. They 
are always of a certain value. Oneofour firms, 
with an appropriation of $25,000 from England, 
for 1896, will thoroughly exploit Chicago - 
through the daily newspapers. They are test- 
ing the street cars also. From the point of dis- 
play alone I do not know where you can get 
such good effects as in a street car space. The 
same firm has also had made two very pretty 
little booklets in colors for distribution during 
the holidays. These are in the ever-welcome 
shape of illustrated nursery rhymes. The adver- 
tising is not obtrusive, and they are very appro- 
priate to the Christmas season. Another firm 
has made an all-’round contract with the leading 
monthlies and will use a 2-inch space with cut 
to keep the name of the Siva tea—a brand of 
Ceylon—before the public. 

‘*All of the quarter million dollars that has been 
spent thus far in advertising India and Ceylon 
teas in United States is at the behest of British 
capital, and we think it is a fair sample of the 
way we do things in this line over there. We 
shall keep it up until Britannia rules the Ameri- 
can tea market, the greatest element in our plan 
of determination being that it is apparently im- 
possible to produce a native tea in thiscountry.” 

J. L. FRENCH, 
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W R. HEARST. 


ASKED Nathan S. Cohen, the well-known 
advertising manager of the Journa/, who has 
been at the helm of that paper for a number 

of years, and through several administrations, 
to tell me ‘‘ what he knew,” the other day. He 
stretched his long, good-natured frame into an 
easy attitude and talked as follows: 

‘*A newspaper has the burden of the neces- 

sity of advertising upon it just as much as a 


patent medicine. Its methods are entirely dif- 
ferent and yet exactly the same end is sought — 
the extension of business. 

‘*T believe in the columns of the newspaper 
itself over all other mediums. But there is an 
objection on the part of certain New York news- 
papers to selling their space to rivals. This 
reminds me of the old Dutch admiral who sold 
his powder tothe Spaniards before going into 
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action and got whipped with his own ammuni- 
tion. 

‘‘Some of our competitors represent the 
reverse of this illustration and seem to be 
afraid to sell their space for fear of being 
whipped in their own columns. I believe 
firmly in the newspaper as a = means 
of advertising the newspaper. I believe that a 
journal should go outside of its own columns 
as much as possible to advertise itself, and there 
is no better medium than its competitors, one and 
all, big and little, half a million a day, or five 
thousand a week, the bigger the better, and the 
smaller of proportionate value. I had an argu- 
ment this morning with an authority on the 
comparative value of advertising a daily paper in 
other dailies versus the ‘‘L” and surface cars 
and posters. I don’t believe in the street cars 
for a daily newspaper. Why, it’s a matter 
of commonsense, everyday experience. Com- 
ing down on the 6th or 3rd avenue ‘‘L,”’ or 
Broadwav surface cars, in the evening, you'll 
soon see, if you are observant, that nobody cares 
for the signs. Every last man is absorbed inthe 
newspaper. If you have observed, the average 
crowding of the ‘‘ L” train, during the hours to 
and from business, you will notice that the line 
of vision is very much obscured. It is the same 
on the surface lines, on Broadway and 3rd 
avenue. During the huurs from 7 to g in the 
morning and 5 to 6.30 in the evening, the active, 
the money-getting and earning population of 
New York moves between its homes and places 
of occupation. This is the backbone of the 
community, and consequently the backbone of 
newspaper patronage. Everybody, to a man, is 
reading or trying to read a newspaper. In fact, 
a number of trips specially devoted to observa- 
tion, up and down at these hours, convinces me 
that, to the average full car, a proportion of not 
more than one sign is even capable of being seen 
by every occupant. I have studied this a good 
deal and it is the proportion I have arrived at. 
The newspaper advertises to get more readers, 
as directly, as savingly to itself, of course, as 
possible. You cannotcreate them. They have 
got to be attracted from other papers, and I can- 
not conceive of a directer way than an appeal 
right under their noses, in the paper they are 
reading. But, asl! said, there are difficulties in 
the path of my advertising Utopia. I cannot buy 
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Space at all in some of my contemporaries. 
There is very little of this kind of advertising 
of each other and by each other done in metro- 
politan journals. The effort is only occasional 
and spasmodic, and then the space is accorded, 
in a sense, grudgingly, although paid for at full 
rates, and double and quadruple rates. I like 
the ‘‘L” poster at the stations. It helps along 
other work, but as a single idea [ don’t think it 
is of much value. I have gone through an 
experience this summer of placing a good many 
thousand dollars of direct advertising for the 
Journal, We used a double sign on the various 
lines of surface cars in New York and suburbs. 
It was one of Howard Ireland’s most striking de- 
signs printed in several colors, and certainly all 
hat a street car ad. could be, both as regards 
invitation and the size to examine it. 

‘* This was supp!emented by posters onthe‘ L, 
lines, in Cheret designs, and twenty-eight sheet 
posters intwocolors for the street. The colors — 
green and white —were selected as acool and com- 
fortable combination for the hot weather. This 
was all done for one thing—to increase the num- 
ber of free want ads., yet the result was hardly 
appreciable. Then I tried the newspapers asa 
comparison. The idea struck metoinsert a call 
for IWant ads. free, to occupy six lines at the foot 
of the announcement of our Sunday features, in 
all the dailies we were using for that purpose. 
I felt these six lines more than I felt the poster, 
the surface cars and everything else combined. 
The day following the first insertion there was 
an increase of twenty to twenty-five per cent. of 
new want ads. Before the week was out this 
had swelled to seventy-five per cent. I stopped 
it and the volume of want business decreased 
simultaneously, although all the other advertis- 
ing, the posters and the street car cards were 
running as usual. This was a direct com- 
parison and as close a one as I could possibly 
figure out how to make. 

‘‘T keep the posters going and have faith in 
them for indirect results. I believe their effect 
is cumulative. 1 will add that it is the most 
expensive method of advertising that I know of. 

‘*T would back a qg-inch ad. in all the dailies 
one time against a thousand stands of posters 
for an immediate return. Weare now using the 
electric sign at Madison Square, opposite the 
sth Avenue hotel, which is great but costly, 
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even for a metropolitan daily. We shall vary 
the lighting effects from time to time. When all 
is said about direct advertising fora newspaper, 
there is nothing to compare with its own enter- 
prise for news. That is what hits the public 
hard, and it lasts, and though the public do not 
see it, the burden of success or failure in the for- 
tunes spent for special news features, falls on the 
shoulders of the business department. One of 
our own efforts lately was the nine-column cable 
dispatch giving the text of Dunraven’s letter to 
the London Fie/d. Other dailies gave it a full 
column at the outside. The /ournal alone 
decided to use it in full. We had but six hours 
to exploit this mammoth piece of news, but 
every member of the New York Yacht Club and 
every prominent clubman in New York knew 
the next morning before breakfast that the 
Journal alone had the full text of the Dunraven 
letter. 

‘‘We sent 1I,coo telegrams all over our circula- 
tion field the night previous. The results were 
very apparent. The demand forthe Journa/the 
next morning was in keeping with ourenterprise. 
Brentano's, for prabably the first time in their 
history, put a daily newspaper on their counters, 
and have been selling off large orders ofthat 
issue all week. 

‘“‘Of course all the papers are active on the night 
of elections, but the /ourna/, under the new 
owner, signalized the occasion. 

‘‘We thoroughly bulletined New York and 
Brooklyn as no other daily ever did. The West- 
ern Union built lines for us into unexplored 
neighborhoods where an election bulletin had 
never been seen before. 

‘* Pain. of Manhattan Beach, set up for us six 
bomb batteries, one of them at the top of the 
Manhattan building above the signal station, 
the highest point on the island, which we had 
to appeal to Washington for. 

‘*‘ This display was arranged to cover not one 
section but cvery quarter of New York and the 
suburbs. We put out two million signal codes ; 
advertised our methods in our own and all the 
other dailies ; used stereopticons—at some points 
pairs of them, and in addition had electric 
search lights stationed on some of the highest 
points onthe island, the Madison Square Gar- 
den tower for instance. We kept a crowd of 
15,000 people in front of our display inthe Brook- 
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lyn City Hall Park, that trampled the grass 
down and tore the fences, and stayed till half- 
past one the next morning when we ran over 
our first edition and sold it out as high as five 
cents a copy. 

‘*The amount of direct advertising a daily 
newspaper achieves on such an occasion is incal- 
culable, and the expense would be appalling to 
any other kind of an enterprise. 

‘© There is probably no newspaper proprietor in 
the country who is a more thorough advertising 
man, in the great sense, than Mr. Hearst. His 
work with the San Francisco Examiner is good 
enough foundation for this statement. What 
the /ournal proposes to do, according to 
his plans, will be the most extensive campaign 


ever made, even by a metropolitan daily. Mr. 
Hearst did not budge for nearly a month after 
coming into possession. Outside of newspaper 
circles, it was scarcely even known that he had 
bought the /ournal. Meanwhile he was care- 
fully strengthening the staff of the paper, its 
appearance and its policy. Now he is starting 
to push. Here is a single item: We shall put 
out 2,000 stands of 28-sheet posters and 7,000 
stands of single sheets, in all six different 
kinds, in New York and within a radius of 
thirty miles, this week. We are billing New 
York City as it was never billed before, and we 
have gotten out a line of work inthe poster way 
that will herald to the eye, more eloquently than 
words even can, what the New York /ournat/ is. 
The work is beautiful, dignified and very strik- 
ing, and coming just at this time will impress 
the public with the new era more than anything 
else that can be placed outdoors.” 
J. L. FRENCH. 





As many of my friends are under the impres- 
sion I have located in New York and am a spe- 
cial representative of some Cincinnati religious 
papers, I wish to state that it is another Harry 
Hall and in no way connected with my office in 
Detroit. The advertising fraternity, while they 
know me as H. C. Hall, also know meas Harry 
Hall. 

I am the sole representative of the following 
religious papers : 

Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Lookout, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Michigan Presbyterian, Detroit, Mich. 

The Plymouth Weekly (Congregational), De- 
troit, Mich. 

The Christian Guide, Louisville, Ky. 

Christian Oracle, Chicago, II]. 

The only representative I have in the field ts 
Geo. W. Preston. 

I trust my friends will fully note the distinc- 
tion. H. C. HAL. 





R. GEORGE KISSAM announces that he 
M has purchased the interest of the late 
Wm. F. Carleton in the old firm of Carle- 
ton & Kissam, and hereafter the business will be 
conducted by the redoubtable George himself 
under his own name. Inthe same number in 
which this ad. appears we note with emotion 
that reference is made to the fact that 
Kissam was formerly a sign painter. For 
stating the same fact some time ago we incurred 
the everlasting dislike of the fastidious Kissam, 
who proudly wrote us that he would rather be 
called a convict than a sign painter. Poor Kis- 
sam! There are some things in this 1 fe worse 
than sign painting. The fact that his late part- 
ner was a Street-car conductor was nothing 
against him, except in the minds of a few cads 
whose opinions count for nothing, anyhow. No 
sensible man will ever think less of Kissam 
because he once went around with a paint pot, 
and painted better signs than anyone else ever 
painted before, and Kissam, himself, is entitled 
to all the more credit for having raised himself 
out of the paint pot. 

Exactly what the future has in store for 
Kissam no one can foretell. Has he the 
ability to cope with the situation? Already 
there are rumors that he is dickering with 
Wineburgh. That he has settled his quarrel with 
Wineburgh is already known, and, as Wineburgh 
has the whip-hand, it is practically certain that 
he dictated the terms. Whether Kissam will 
eventually disappear in the maw of Wineburgh 
doubtless depends entirely on Wineburgh. Judg- 
ing fromthe past it would seem quite a simple 
matter for the latter todo very much as he 
pleased. In the meantime street-car signs con- 


tinue to growin popularity, and the business to 
become more a factor in advertising than ever. 





FEw persons can have any idea of the immense 
business done in so small an item of trade as 
dress shields. The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
has just completed a contract for street-car ad-_ 
vertising amounting to the comfortable sum of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. The business 
will appear in thirty-five cities and will cover 
the best sections of the country very effectually. 
Less than ten years ago Kleinert’s dress shields 
were comparatively unknown. The _ business 
was then in Broome street, and occupied one 
floor in an old-time print-house. The first ad- 
vertising was placed by Victor Gunsberg, the 
present treasurer of the concern, and no little 
credit for the success of the business is due to 
him. Their sign first appeared in the Elevated 
in New York, and from there the Kleinert dress 
shield spread out gradually till now the adver- 
tising appears in practically allthe great centers 
of population. Mr. Gunsberg is rightly re- 
garded as among the shrewdest advertisers now 
in the market, and the best proof is the demand 
in the trade for Kleinert’sdress shields. Seldom 
does the month pass that does not witness some 
new dress shield on the market, but none seems 
to make any visible show in the sales of Klein- 
ert’s. 





The best possible test of the value of any 
advertising is of course the demand created. 
There is always a shortage in the manufactur- 
ing capacity of Kleinert’s. At present the firm 
has orders more than enough to absorb the 
entire product from now until next April. A 
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large export order was refused last week for the 
reason that it could not be executed without 
detriment to the home trade. This is undoubt- 
edly a great testimony to the worth of the goods 
themselves, for after all is said and done Klein- 
ert's dress shields are the best made. Nodoubt 
the advertising has done much to popularize the 
goods, but no goods could continue to sell, no 
matter how much the advertising, were it 
not that after all the quality is there. That is 
the secret of Kleinert’s success. 





THE business in the dear old sleepy Elevated 
is slowly but surely coming to life again. There 
are a number of new signs in the cars, all more 
or less effective. But there are two cards now 
running that seem to me to be practically worth- 
less. One is Le Bihan’s umbrella card. It is 
not at all up to date and so clever a man as 
Le Bihan will only need to have his attention 
called to it to get the proper thing. The other 
is the Lillian Russell letter about fibre chamois. 
Perhaps we ought not to be severe on this one, 
for the point is fairly well brought out after all. 
The display lines tell the story to a certain 
extent—‘‘ Read what Lillian Russell says about 
Fibre Chamois and its worthless imitations '"— 
but no one without a microscope could by any 
possibility read what the letter says. It is pro- 
duced life size and any one who has tried to read 
a letter across a room can judge of about what 
the result is. This is good material and ought 
to be used to better advantage. In the maga- 
zines this copy is all right. 


THAT the prospects for a continuance of good 
business in the street car line may be reasonably 
expected is best shown by the amount of work 
now going out of the office of Mr. M. Wine- 
burgh alone, which is about as follows : 


Kleinert’s Dress Shields...........0.... 00220008 «+ $75,000 
S. H. & M. Skirt Bindings................655 cone 72,000 
Macbeth Lamp Chimneys..................-.-- ..+ 36,000 
Fibre Chamois..... .cccccsesscscccercce os 40,000 
Tetley’s Teas.........-..... Fok eau ed Seton te 25,000 
Rising Sun Stove Polish .............. cc css ees 40,000 
Brainerd & Armstrong.............0050 -665 5 eee. 20,000 
Runkel Bros. Cocoa............00.005 0% ie CEeS ea -a(OOO 





Tue private price mark should be relegated to the back- 
ground with other relics of the business past. No matter how 
honest these hieroglyphics may be there is always an air of 
secrecy about them, as if the purchaser was bting ‘‘done,”’ 
and the tradesmen wished to keep him in ignorance of the 
fact. It is not so much out of place to mark the cost in 
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private cipher, but much preferable to have only the one 
mark, that being the selling price ‘in plain figures that 
everybody can read.—Grocery World. 





A FIRM in Japan has been sending the follow- 
ing amusing circular to the American and Eng- 
lish warships on the China station: 

**In the East there was no good sanitary tooth-paste that 
was sure to cure and safe to use, so our company resolved 
to prepare a good-natured paste and successed. The 
efficiencies of this paste are as following: Firstly, to 
strengthen and preserve the nature of the tooth; secondly, 
to tight the tooth with thingams,; thirdly, to defend a hem- 
onhage arisen by frictrir; fourthly, to take away the 
offensive smell of the mouth; fifthly, to difend the putri- 
faction of tooth and so prevent the carious one. Anyone 
who uses this paste will certainly discover that it is of 
avery wor drfnl and valuable nature, by this practice. To 
use this paste it is necessary to vinse the mouth with walir 
aftr sabling the tooth carefully by the tooth brash.” 


Extreme tidiness and order cannot be too 
strongly emphasized in the attractions of shop 
windows and the general display. One expects 
orderly service where everything is in tip-top 
shape and style—no detail is unimportant. If 
‘‘order”’ be ‘‘ Heaven’s first law ” it should be 
at least the third law of a provision store. A 
customer served with attention and dispatch is 
almost sure to call again and vice-versa. Some 
tradesmen seem to think that when the ‘' coarse 
handwritin’,” as Artemas Ward used to call it 
(tazing down the shutters aud sweeping out), isdone 
that all is done. Do not make that mistake! 
Give acertain symmetry to every assortment 
exhibited ; have an eye tocolor and form in every 
detail. I bought a little bottle of arnica lotion 
in a Paris shop which pleased me greatly by the 
taste displayed in so simple an affair. The bot- 
tle was a dull, middle-blue color, exactly in har- 
mony with the peculiar yellow of the /otien. The 
label too was so harmonious in tone that I 
thought the cheap, little Frenchy thing very chive 
and pretty. If one buy a pound of coffee in 
Paris it is dropped into a paper of a sombre, 
half-tone color, so precisely befitting the brown 
berry as to win the eye at once. 





THERE is a quaint and primitive custcm for 
advertising ‘‘ fresh sausage ” still in general use 
throughout Germany; even in the city of Berlin 
the butcher sets a clean wooden chair outside 
his door with a spotless white butcher's apron 
thrown over the back of it, to announce that he 
has just made ‘‘ fresh sausage.” 






R. ISAAC GANS, who 


is advertising 
manager for Lansburgh & Bro. in Wash- 
ington, suggests, through the columns 
of the 7/mes, that ‘‘ the business of selling goods 


should be publicly taught."" He says, among 
other things: 

‘‘The thousands of parents who bring their 
young sons and daughters to you nowadays for 
places say to you, if you ask ‘ have they any 
experience?’ ‘No, but they are apt and will 
soon learn.’ They are sincere in their belief, 
but business is absolutely business nowadays 
and one cannot afford to experiment with inex- 
perienced people. 

‘‘In busy season you dare not, and indull season 
you need not. Yet, if you wantto be honest with 
them and tell them so they will answer you that 
they have to get their experience somewhere, 
and so they do. 

‘‘A good place to get it would be from an 
instructor—someone who is versed, someone 
who is himself experienced. 

‘‘Agitate this momentous question, insist 
upon it, let your school trustees see to it. They 
nowadays have instructors for singing, calis- 
thenics, for cooking, none of which are as 
importantas a knowledge of what you expect to 
make a living of. 

‘* To sell goods looks easy, butit is not. It is 
really trying—the expressions that ought to be 
used, aud how they should be used—not the cold, 
frigid, half-hearted tone, but the warm-hearted 
‘making-you-feel-at-home’ kind, for if a cus- 
tomer enters the doors of a large or small estab- 
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lishment and is accosted in an automatic manner 
that customer feels like retracing her steps and 
going somewhere else; but should that cus- 
tomer be approached ina civil, genteel or agrec- 
able manner the impression of the store is made 
at once and the customer feels at home, feels 
like buying. 

‘‘So many clerks in stores act like automatons, 
if approached by a customer with any inquiry at 
all—point in an aimless and expressionless way 
here or there, instead of adding a few words of 
information. 

‘‘It is not so much what you Say to customers 
as the way you say it. Again, supposing the 
customer is directed to the right department, 
and asks for gloves or dress goods, or silks, 
when she comes to that counter look pleasant. 
without overdoing it. Show the goods at once. 
Don’t ask too many questions about the color. 
price and style the customer desires. First of 
all, pull down something and say ‘This is a 
stylish tabric,’ or‘ This is entirely new.’ Say 
something regarding your goods. 

‘Should the customer be undecided, suggest, 
but don't insist. Quietly advance your ideas, 
without saying too much. Try to please, with- 
out importuning. If you can’t make the sale, 
by all means leave a good impression. Let the 
customer say of you ‘Wasn't he obliging? If 
ever we need anything from Blank’s storc, we 
certainly will look up that clerk.’ 

‘But don’t let the customer go away with the 
impression that you are impolite or uncivil, or 
overbearing ; it hurts you some, but the store 
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more. If salespeople could only be made to 
understand it, if the store prospers their oppor- 
tuntity for a greater compensation is assured. 
It is a mutual affair; what you do, you do as 
much for your own interests as those of your 
firm.” 

In reference to stock keeping Mr. Gans writes 
as follows : 

‘* Show me how a stock is kept and I will tell 
you at once what kind of salespeople you have. 
A salesperson who grows careless about his 
stock does not take an interest in your busi- 
ness. Stock must always look presentable. 
There can be no excuse for it being otherwise. 
Every article in your stock should be tagged ; 
every piece of goods ticketed, not in an off-hand 
manner either, but in a plain, clear way, so that 
anyone at a glance could tell the price or size. 

‘* Let all of your tickets be of one uniform size, 
and one color; be sure of this, as there is 
nothing that will tend to cheapen your stock 
quicker than unsightly written tickets, and par- 
ticularly so if of different colors. 

‘Make nice shows of your stock, no matter 
what it is. Change your shows often. Havea 
nice card on all goods you so exhibit, no matter 
what they are. 

‘‘ There is really a great disadvantage in not 
fixing a display card on all goods you want to 
use for show, for the card attracts as quickly as 
the goods, ofttimes more readily.” 

Mr. Gans also urges the necessity of special 
care on the part of clerks in receiving money for 
purchases, ‘‘ Be sure,” he advises, ‘‘to say 
‘Madam, or Sir’ (as the occasion demands), 
‘you gave me a five dollar bill,’ or ‘ you gave 
me a ten dollar bill,’ or whatever the money 
may be. 

‘This avoids much after argument, for there 
are ever so many people forgetting what money 
they gave you who are apt to say, when their 
change comes back, ‘I gave you a ten dollar 
bill, not a five,’ and really may believe they did, 
and it is then awfully hard to prove to them 
otherwise, and even if you do show them the 
check where you had filled in, in the place so 
designated, the amount received, yet they feel 
dubious and thinkeither you or your firm have 
the difference in money.” 

Another bit of sensible advice is the follow- 


ing : 


gor 


‘* To put the correct address on a label saves 
much annoyance. One should ask twice the 
address given by acustomer. A wrong address 
often occasions a disappointment and makes an 
agreeable customer displeased. Great care 
indeed should be used to properly address a 
package to be sent, or to be called for, or to ship 
at a later time, so specified by the customer. 

‘*‘Now these functions are but a fraction of 
what clerks must know, and in stores where 
there are many people employed it surely 
would be a relief and satisfaction to be able 
to get salespeople from schools where they 
have received some preparatory knowledge of 
what they must do and what they must know ; 
and if the schools would have some instructor, 
don’t you think that all stores, when places 
were vacant, or more people necessary, would 
gladly ask for those people who had received 
this instruction ? 

‘* Think it over, agitate it, and see if it would 
not be a step in the right direction.” 





THE Strand Magazine for December contains 
an illustrated article on Shopkeeper’s Advertising 
Novelties. Among the devices mentioned is a 
human skull, mounted on a calico collar, of the 
dude variety, and holding between its teeth a 
pipe which is being smoked in a most realistic 
fashion. This grim attraction (?) was shown in 
a tobacconist’s window, the pipe being manipu- 
lated by means of rubber tubes, concealed from 
the view of passers-by. Through one tube the 
smoke, drawn from the pipe, was puffed back 
and forced out between the teeth of the skull. 

Most of the window exhibits mentioned in the 
Strand article are somewhat chestnutty, but there 
are oneortwothatseemtobeunique. Theshop- 
keeper who was fortunate enough to find, be- 
tween the rafters of his building, the mummified 
body of a cat holding in her mummified mouth 
a mummified rat, secured a pretty slick window 
attraction. 

The ‘‘living picture” idea is rather ancient, 
but can still be utilized for window display if 
cleverly handled. The shaggy little donkey 
with his head protruding through a frame placed 
upon an easel, and his hinder-parts concealed 
from public view by carefully arranged drapery, 
is always a fetching picture and bound to attract 
attention. 
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CHICAGO is now a one-cent town, in a news- 
paper sense, though it still maintains a variety 
of other scents. St. Louis hascaught the fever, 
and its leading papers, the Globe-Democrat and 
Republic, are now enrolled in the ranks of the 
single-centers. 





THERE have been many changes in the prices 
of papers these last few years in New York, but 
the leading dailies seem to have concluded that 
a fair charge is not unreasonable. In New 
York the ‘Vor/d, on its initial number, under the 
present management, reduced its price from four 
totwocents. The Zimes followed with a cut to 
three cents and later totwo cents. It has recently 
changed again tothree cents. The Heruéd iol- 
lowed the World to two cents, and then, without 
warning, jumped back to three. The Sum has 
always remained two cents, though it has 
doubled its size. The 77ribune cut from four to 
three cents, where it has remained ever since. 
The afternoon papers, likethe Marl and Express 
and Post, have made no changes, but the Com- 
mercial Advertiser dropped from three to two. 
The first morning paper at one cent was the 
Press, which has always remained the same. 
The evening papers that were commenced at 
about the same time are alsoinclined to the one- 
cent basis. The Morning Journal has recently 
passed througha similar experience, having been 
raised totwocents it is now placed at its original 
price of one cent. 





THE CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANvu- 
FACTURING Co., have just won their suit against 
Marden & Rowell, publishers of the Lowell 
Courier and Citizen, and as the case is one which 
interests newspaper publishers and others, the 
fact may not be without interest. 

The Campbells have a press which it seems 
has been copied by the Duplex Printing Press 
Co., of Battle Creek, Michigan, and sold by it 
under the name of the Cox Duplex Printing 
Press. The Campbells brought suit against the 
Lowell Courier and Citizen which had one of the 
presses in operation. This was the test case. 
Decision against the Lowell people was handed 
down as long ago as last December, but it was 
only recently that an injunction was _ finally 
granted to the Campbells, restraining Marden 
& Rowell from using the Cox Press, which was 
declared to be an infringement of the patents 
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claimed by the Campbells. The effect of this 
injunction was, of course, a settler for Marden 
& Lowell. The decision of the court sustained 
all the claims of the Campbells, and the defend- 
ants were left without a leg to stand on. 

The Campbell people subsequently made an 
arrangement with the publishers whereby they 
are able to use the press under a license. On 
receipt of cost to the amount of $2,500 they signed 
an agreement releasing them from all further 
claims or damages arising through their use of 
the press. 

This is a sweeping victory for the Campbells, 
and will doubtless put an end to the piracy from 
Battle Creek. One of the hardest things to 
prove in the world, is originality in press build- 
ing. As this is one of the few instances where 
it has been proved beyond question, the victory 
is doubly sweet. As there is a number of pub- 
lishers using the Cox press, the Campbells 
ought to have some fine pickings at $2,500 and 
upward for each one. That itself ought to help 
out their balance sheet this year very nicely. 

A combination has also been effected between 
the Babeacks and the Campbells, whereby the 
Babcocks will undertake the manufacturing 
end of the business, and the Camphells do the 
selling. This is a practical arrangement, and 
will enlarge the Campbell plant to more than 
double its present size, while at the same time 
increasing the output of the Babcocks. 





IT is rumored that a concern is now able to 
put a lithographic press on the market by which 
aluminum blocks will be used in place of stone. 
This, it is claimed, will much reduce the cost of 
work, while at the same time improving its 
quality. 


THE bill-sticker who finds his poster too large 
for its allotted space and who seeks to remedy 
the matter by omitting one or more of the mid- 
dle sheets usually shows more ingenuity than 
artistic judgment. An example of this sort of 
enterprise is shown in a number of posters 
which decorate the Harlem fences, and which 
show a housemaid at work with her scrubbing 
brush. One-third of the figure is left out, in 
some instances, leaving an ugly, top-heavy, 
duck-legged creature who is anything but a 
credit to the advertiser. It would be better to 
leave off the feet rather than the middle section. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A ‘‘ GOOD THING.”’ 


HAT is one to do with a ‘' good thing” 
\W when he gets it? To this seemingly 
easy question the majority of answers 
would be, ‘‘ Keep it,” ‘‘ Clinch it,” ‘* Hold on to 
it,” and I doubt not that some irrepressible 
would shout ‘‘ Push it!” The latter would be 
right or, at least, more correct than the others, 
for the reason that he gives the first part of the 
correct answer and, as it is the key to the whole, 
he really answers the question in the best and 
shortest manner possible. 

We all want ‘‘a good thing,” and some selfish 
ones want two or three. But every one is look- 
ing for at least one ‘' good thing,” and if I were 
a betting man I'd bet anything but my new pat- 
ent leathers that ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred have a hard time finding it. ‘‘ Good 
things"’ are wary little birds and plenty of 
tempting salt must be used on their tails before 
one can be caged. That this is a fact, I am 
positive, for I myself have been chasing one of 
the above-mentioned slippery things for several 
moons, and have about come to the conclusion 
that it is either tailless or, if it has a tail, can 
stand more salt than I have got. But that is 
neither here nor there. ‘‘Good things” are 
captured quite frequently, for there are plenty 
in the market and there are plenty of people 
who are spending every energy they can exert 
to get them. 

Now, it would naturally be supposed that 
after working so hard to secure it one would 
know how and do everything possible to keep it. 

But how many do? How many do not sit 
down, draw a long breath, and go to sleep after 
they have been successful in their chase? I, 
myself, do not know, because I have never 
counted, but I am sure that if the ones who do 
not know how to keep a “‘ good thing” are not 
in the majority, they represent a large portion of 
the whole. 

The public is a ‘' good thing” and will treat 
you well. It will smile on you and make your 
fortune, providing you treat it well after you 
attract it. 

Thousands, yes hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars are spent daily in wooing this fickle charmer 
through the medium of the advertisement ; the 
only way to woo it. Good and bad advertising 


is seen everywhere; it is thrown broadcast, and 
the good advertising wins. Of course there is a 
great deal of difference between good advertising 
and bad advertising, that is, in the effect. The 
dividing line between good and bad advertising 
is sometimes so narrow and so nearly impercep- 
tible that it is not easily distinguished except 
through the results. But I am not lecturing on 
the difference between good and bad advertising 
but on the method of holding the results. 

The man who has attracted the public by 
judicious advertising has not done all there is to 
be done. Oh, no! He must arouse its applause 
and win its appreciation, and to do this he must 
do or have something to be appreciated. The 
man who loudly tells the public that he has a 
good soap and then afterward sells it a compo- 
sition of alkali will not hold on to his ‘‘ good 
thing.” The man who guarantees to do this or 
that, and then fails to do it, will also lose the 
audience he has attracted. Yet such is the case 
only too often. 

Whenever you see an article or business well 
advertised and then see that business grow into 
a great success you may depend upon it that the 
article is a good one or the business is well con- 
ducted. I have one particular case in mind that 
I will cite as an illustration. 

Hotel advertising is rendered difficult, and the 
results still harder to keep, for the reason that 
in these daysof luxurious and palace-like abodes 
of comfort and convenience, built for the travel- 
ing public, one has to advertise and promise so 
many glittering things, and not only that, one 
must provide every convenience, accommodation 
and luxury that is advertised, else the patronage 
desired cannot be secured. The public will not 
be humbugged in the matter of hotels, therefore 
it pays the advertising boniface to accommodate 
his patrons according to his announcements. 

The Hotel St. Denis, situated on the corner of 
Broadway and rth street, New York, is an ideal 
example. Its attractive advertisements announce 
the best of conveniences and service, the most 
competent and courteous treatment, the finest 
accommodations and the choicest location. These 
assertions are all true and as a consequence the 
house has an excellent patronage. Under the 
direction of Mr. Wm Taylor, the hotel's man- 
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agement is perfect and the attaches are examples 
of civility. The service, both inthe hotel proper 
and in the restaurant and cafe, brings forth the 
praise and appreciation of everyone who patron- 
izes the hotel. 

The strictest discipline enforced in every de- 
partment, and promptness and neatness in every 
kind of service, are rules of the house. The 
hotel is conducted on the European plan, and 
there are few restaurants, here or elsewhere, 
which equal the St. Denis. The cuisine is in- 
variably good, and its adaption to the American 
palate is a peculiar feature that every guest 
enjoys. The dining-room is one of the most 
chaste and elegant specimens of Colonial deco- 
ration in this country. Then the location, which 
is not the least advantage a hotel can advance, 
but, indeed, to commercial travelers, etc., is the 
most important, could not be better Situated 
on the greatest thoroughfare in America, and in 
the heart of the shopping district, it is of the 
greatest convenience to both the business cult 
and the pleasure seekers. It is at present, and 
probably will be for some time to come, the most 
centrally located hotel in the city, as it is about 
midway between the upper and lower, or com- 
mercial and social, sections of the great metropo- 
lis. It is as convenient to Wall street and the 
City Hall as it is to Central Park and all the 
leading retail stores and principal places of 
amusement. 

For the past ten years the old merchants of 
New York have persistently predicted that the 
great retail trade was moving uptown, and that 
Forty-second street would soon supplant Four- 
teenth street and its environs. It is true a few 
speculative storekeepers have ventured north- 
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ward and tempted fortune there but, so far, with 
no great success. Shrewd tradesmen now per- 
ceive that the boundary lines of the shopping dis- 
trict are pretty clearly and finely drawn. The 
two large and open spaces beginning at Four- 
teenth and Twenty-third streets, well known as 
Union and Madison Squares, mark the focal 
points of the great ellipse within whose eccen- 
tric orbit the immense body of shoppers daily 
lives and moves and has its being. 

From an artistic point the St. Denis has a 
peculiar advantage over many of the larger and 
more sumptuous hotelsin the city, being on that 
particular part of Broadway which is constantly 
crowded with promenaders, presenting a kalei- 
doscope of beauty that has made it famous all over 
the world. Directly opposite, on Broadway, 
stands that famous and beautiful vine-clad 
edifice, Grace Church, which presents a beauti- 
ful view from the hotel’s cosey and cheerful 
reception room, and many sleeping apartments 
which face Broadway. There are few buildings, 
ecclesiastic or secular, that can compare with 
it. 

When one considers all of these advantages, 
one would naturally suppose that it required but 
little talent to properly advertise this hotel. 
That idea, however, is erroneous, for one must 
not only gather these facts, but must place them 
before the public in a manner that will make 
interesting reading. This, Mr. George Hippard. 
who does the advertising for this hostelry, has 
done, and he deserves great credit for it. Itis 
very evidentthat Mr. Hippard is an able hand 
at composing ads. and that Mr. Taylor is an 
adept at pushing a ‘‘ good thing " when he gets it. 

G. M. EBERMAN. 
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THE FOOD EXHIBIT. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN TURNED INTO A VAST DEMONSTRATING KITCHEN— 
A BIG AD. FOR THE COTTOLENE AND CEREAL FOLKS. 


HE great Food Show, or Food Fair more 
properly, which closed at Madison Square 
Garden the first week in November, was 

successful both in point of attendance, large 
numbers thronging the Garden in the evenings, 
as well as in the character and quality of the 
exhibits. What pretty girls, brightly trimmed 
booths, brilliant lighting and a very fair orches- 
tra could accomplish in making that vulgar 
thing, food, attractive to the masses, was not 
wanting in quantity or kind. 

A number of the leading firms of the country 
made notable displays, among which Roth & 
Co.’s bacon and ham pyramid, Fairbank & 
Co.’s ‘*‘Cottolene” kitchen, the Claus & Lip- 
sius Brewing Co.'s pleasant beer pavilion, the 
log cabin of the Aunt Sally’s Pancake Flour 
people, the India and Ceylon Tea Divan, with 
its somber hangings and its hospitality, the glit- 
tering brass armatured booth of C. Maspero, the 
Olive Oil man, and the towering white and gold 
exhibit of the Anheuser Busch Co. were im- 
portant features. 

The upper galleries of the Garden, for two 
tiers, were lined with a vast variety of booths 
from a kindergarten exhibit to a ‘‘demonstra- 
tion” of the last hygienic flour. 

The largest flag in the United States, an acre 
or two in extent, was hung across the west end 
of the hall and voted for enthusiastically during 
the progress of the exhibition. Miss Rorer, the 
exalted high priestess of the American kitchen, 
lectured daily to large audiences. 

The scene each evening was bright, varied 
and interesting, of that indescribable kind that 
only a food show can create. 

As an entertainment of the lightest character 
imaginable, yet full of surprises, and leading 
withal to the transaction of not a little serious 
business, and the booking of quite a number of 
orders daily at the various booths ; as an adver- 
tisement, speaking generally, the labor was 
undoubtedly worth the pains, possibly more, 
and that means a good deal. The great show, 
from first to last, meant about $100,000, ex- 
pended for the most part by about sixty firms, 
in the course of one month. It is very doubtful 


whether a like amount would have produced as 
lasting a result if expended in any other channel. 

The attendance averaged about 5,000 daily, 
and it was the right class of people. 

Many leading firms place great faith in these 
exhibitions, and firmly believe one ‘‘ demonstra- 
tion,’’ at a properly equipped booth is equal in 
value to an indefinite number of repetitions of a 
printed advertisement. Certainly a more direct 
means of producing an effect could hardly be 
devised than such demonstrations, striking in 
effect and inviting to the gustatory senses, as 
the portable kitchens of the Cottolene people 
and the Pancake Flour and ‘‘ Breakfast Food” 
concerns. To look on at such an exhibition it 
would seem as though the art of advertising in 
this, its simplest and most direct form, had 
reached about its ultimate practical value. Of 
course, there are drawbacks, but the fact re- 
mains that the Food Show, as an advertising 
medium, seems to have become a recognized in- 
stitution, and we are promised another one next 


year. 
* * & 


Our illustrations of some of the booths in 
miniature will give a faint idea of how full that 
vast parallelogram, Madison Square Garden, 
looked on the occasion. 


* % * 


THE FAIRBANK COMPANY gave a practical 
demonstration of the excellence of Cottolene as a 
shortening in substitution for lard, in its offering 
of various tempting dainties to passers-by. 
These things were cooked on a range, by a couple 
of neat, white aproned, colored cooks in fall view. 
The exhibit in a large white, gold lettered booth, 
trimmed with yellow, was the center of attrac- 
tion, and one of the most practical lifts Cottolene 
has ever had in the East, where every vestige of 
the first prejudice against it seems to be disap- 
pearing. Why there should have been any it is 
difficult to say. The most skeptical was con- 
verted after tasting of those layer cakes and 
muffins, those flaky crusted pies anda shortchat 
with one of the very common sense young 
women in attendance. 


The whole exhibit was a marked success, and 
was managed in that liberal yet concise taste that 
is characteristic of all the efforts of this world- 
renowned firm. They have in ‘‘ Cottolene’”’ one 
of the most remarkable food staples on the Ameri- 


can market. 
* * 


PERHAPS there was no place in the Garden 
during the exhibition, where everybody felt 
quite so much ‘‘at home,” as the large, somber- 
hued booth, suggestive of oriental indolence,of the 
associated India and Ceylon tea importers. You 
did not stand outside of this booth ; you walked 
in, invited by a smiling ‘* Khitmagar,” and 
presently you sat down and drank a cup of the 
best tea known to these shores’ The India tea 
people invaded this country only about half a 
decade ago, and this year will sell some half 
million pounds of tea in this United States 
They have almost entirely displaced China tea 
in Great Britain, made an entirely new market 
in Persia and Asia Minor, and furnish the bulk 
of the tea consumed by Australia and Canada. 

This, for an industry that was unknown forty 
years ago, is a rather remarkable history. 

The India and Ceylon teas are of a uniform 
excellence hitherto unknown to the drinkers of 
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China and Japan teas, and they are re-creating a 
market for tea in this country that the banality 
of many of the brands of China and Japan teas 
had almost ruined. 
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EXHIBIT OF J. J. CLEMENT 


Messrs. Rocu & Co., 219 Greenwich street, 
devoted a large booth to the display demonstra- 
tive of two imported goods specialties of a sur- 
prising character. These are the Zomose,a con- 
centrated bouillon of the finest flavor, that has 
found favor with the most illustrious chefs of 
New York City, and Cerisette, a new wheat 
coffee, also a French importation. This firmhas 
in these two specialties if properly handled the 
basis of a fortune. Each is absolutely unap- 
proachable in its particular field, the last product 
of gastronomic science in France and calculated 
by their perfection to surprise even Americans. 
The bouillon is the first of a long list of proposed 
concentrated food products which will probably 
be adopted by the United States Army. A small 
pellet, the size of a hazel nut, will make a pint 
of bouillon. The flavor, slightly garlic is unsur- 
passable It is equally adapted at once for the 
cheapest and the best purposes, as testimonials 
from the leading New York hotel and club 
chefs testify, and is altogether the most remark- 
able article of its kind I have ever seen. 

® # # 
Tue expressed juice of the orange, as pre- 
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pared by Joseph J. Clement, No. 74 Third 
avenue, is at once a novelty and a delight. The 
orange tree surmounting the large white and 
gold sphere, denoiing the booth, from which 
this was dispensed to thousands, at the Faod 
Show, was one of the sights of the exhibition. 
The inventor has found in this preparation, 
which is simply crushed oranges, frozen with 
sugar and tinctured with a little cream of tartar 
and phosphate, possibly the most delicious 
beverage yet presented to the American people. 

He is a Louisianan, raised among oranges, 
and with a genius for this line of business. The 
new drink, Chambrose, will be introduced 
widely, on a novel and effective plan, the coming 


summer. It is in every respect a worthy prep- 
aration, delicious to the palate, and of the 
highest health-giving qualities, and_ will 


naturally prove a strong competitor even to 
that first favorite American summer drink — 


lemonade. 
* * *t 


AT a large booth trimmed in virgin white, 
near the center of the Garden, sat a 300-pound 
gentleman, crowned with the rosy flush of health, 
who ascribed his physical virtuosity to the 
qualities of the Arethusa Spring Water. 


His 





appearance and manner of statement combined 
made many friends for this new aqua pura. 

The Arethusa Spring, at Seymour, Conn., 
undoubtedly furnishes as pure a natural water 
as is found on this continent. It is claimed to be 
absolutely pure. It has been enthusiastically 
taken up by physicians in New York, New 
England and the South, as a diuretic and table 
water. It is for sale by Park & Tilford, Acker, 
Merrall & Condit and other high-class New 
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York firms. A perusal of the ‘ booklet” dis- 
tributed by the Arethusa Spring Water Company 
at this exhibit, would lead to a conviction in the 
thoughtful mind that pure water is rather more 
of a necessity to the human organism than even 


pure food. 
# # + 


A HUGE bottle some eight feet high, in perfect 
fac-simile, attracted attention to the booth of the 
makers of Electrozone, the new germicide, who 
are the Geo. Carleton Brown Co., 72 Park 
place. Germicide is the leading article of its 
kind now on the market. Leading hotels and 
public places and buildings, places of amuse- 
ment, etc., are their regular patrons, by the 
hundreds. The device for application is simply 
perfect, and the chemical itself has reached the 
highest place of perfection as a disinfectant and 
deodorizer. Something absolutely indispensable 
to all large centers of population. 

* * » 


THE MASON ELECTRICAL COMPANY, of 72 and 
74 Fulton street, at a large booth on the north 
side of the Garden, demonstrated to a great many 
people how practical and valuable electricity has 
become for every-day use. 

Their household battery is a unique machine, 
fulfilling every ordinary requirement, at a moder- 
ate price. Thousands have been sold, and their 
success with this machine at the Food Fair was 
a matter of muchcomment. They make a large 
number of different kinds of household and 
business machines. Their product has received 





Cc. A. YOUNG’S EXHIBIT. 
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prizes, and is recognized everywhere 
as of the highest grade of battery 
goods manufactured. The Mason 
Electric Company is doing as much 
to popularize electricity for personal 
uses, and possibly more than any 
other single firm in this country. 
They are contractors, and are to be 
relied on for anything and everything 
in the line of electrical goods. 


* # + 


A FAIRY bower in glittering gilt 
brass canopied the bewildering dis- 
play of C. A. Young, who, enthroned 
behind it, turned off rings, pins. 
brooches and bracelets of gold-filled 
wire in amazing variety, to the 
breathless admiration of a constant 
crowd. Mr. Young is one of two 
geniuses in the manufacture of wire 
jewelry in this country, the other 
one being his brother. Together or 
separately, they have been magnetiz- 
ing crowds at all the great exhibi- 
tions in the country for the past five 
years. They manufacture to order 
and in sight of the ‘‘ consumer” 
about one hundred different designs 
in jewelry from gold-filled wire. 
This is a novelty, and yet of the 
utmost intrinsical value. The wire 
will not tarnish, and wears like a 
watch case, and the beauty and striking effect 
of the designs makes them much sought after. 
Mr. Young found it difficult to keep pace with 
his orders during the Food Show. }s LF. 





THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
REVIEW. 


HE American Medical Review is the latest 
arrival upon the fieldof medical journal- 
ism, and is published by The R. N. Plum- 

mer Company, 106-8 Fulton street, New 
York City. As thename indicates, the publi- 
cation is a review of medical literature - to 
the medical world what the Rezvew of Reviews 
is to the field of current popular literature 
—i.e., a review and index of all important 
medical literature, with ably conducted de- 
partments devoted to the progress of medical 
science, society reports, college, surgical 
and clinical news, hospital and sanitary mat- 


American 


Medical Reviewic: 


10 





A Monthly Review 
of Current Medical Literature 
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ters, new remedies, discoveries, etc., under the 
editorial management of Daniel Lewis, A.M., 
M.D. (president of the New York State Board 
of Health), assisted by George B. Bradley, 
M.D., of New York City. 

Mr. R. N. Plummer is president of the com- 
pany (organized under the laws of the State of 
New York), and, having been for many years 
identified with the Afedical Record, enjoys a per- 
sonal acquaintance among the medical journal 
publishers and pharmaceutical purveyors of the 
country. Mr. Plummer personally superintends 
the business and advertising departments, 
assisted in the advertising department by Mr. 
Charles McArthur, late of The Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine, and in the business department by Mr. A. 
C. Butters, formerly subscription manager of 
The Forum. 


The journal practically is ‘‘ Two Hundred 
Medical Magazines" condensed into one, and 
unlike any other medical journal published ; 
issued monthly at S1.00a year; ten cents per 


copy. 
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. LONDON 


GOOD deal of the most interesting adver- 
tising done in this country is medicine 
advertising. I don’t say that the best 

advertising in England is medical ; butcertainly 
some of the best is, and I think it is a fact that 
the keenest advertisers we have, asa class, are 
the medicine men. No other body of adver- 
tisers has got the matter down to such a fine 
point—copy, rates, pamphlet work and the rest 
of it—as medicine proprietors. Quite a decent 
proportion of the largest advertisers in this 
class are Americans, and the whole work of 
medicine advertising is probably affected to an 
appreciable extent by American ideas. 

At the same time. it must not be supposed 
that we have not a native patent-medicine own- 
ing interest, We have Beecham and we have 
Holloway, and Cockle and Whelpton among the 
pill men, who are native English ; and probably 
only Mr. Beecham, of these four, has taken 
much of the American spirit into the work of 
advertising—though Mr. Rowed, his’ very 
accomplished advertisement manager, is (I 
believe) an Englishman. Then we have (to 
name no. others) Townsend's Sarsaparilla, 
Owbridge’s Lung Tonic, Rooke’s Solar Elixir, 
Guy’s Tonic, all articles probably above the 
341,000 a month limit in sale, which are of English 
origin and development. But the number of 
American medicine proprietors having agencies 
more or less successful here is considerable, and 
the influence of American ideas incalculably 
great. 


OF course proprietary medicines— and it is this 
kind alone that can be advertised--fall naturally 
into two categories. A doctor would say that 
they are divided into quack medicines and others. 
Let us put it more logically, and say that they 
may be divided into those 

(a) Advertised to the medical profession. 

(b) Advertised to the public. 

There is, even here, not quite a strict antith- 
esis; for some medicines, like Scott's Emulsion 
and Syrup of Figs, have been, or are, advertised 
in both ways. But this classification is roughly 
convenient, since it permits of the advertising 
methods being sharply defined and divided. 

Taking what I may call professional medicines 
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first, these are, of course, advertised in three 
ways - by the use of space in professional pub- 
lications, by pamphlets, and by travelers calling 
on doctors. There are something over 26,000 
registered medical practitioners in these islands, 
and about twenty professional journals pub- 
lished in their interest. The group here repro- 
duced from a block used in a medical advertise- 
ment of Lactopeptine tablets shows all the most 
important London medical weekly papers, and 
two of the best provincial monthlies. The 
Lancet and British Med cal Journal are the most 
voluminous, and the best. The Meatcal Press 
is noted for its paragraphs of professional news. 
The Medical Times is the organ of the General 
Practitioners’ Association. Space in the weeklies 
costs from £5 to £3 a page; in the monthlies 
generally less than £3. Much medical adver- 
tising is done by circulars, and Mr. J. M. Rich- 
ards, proprietor in England of Lactopeptine, 
and agent for Antikamnia and many other 
American preparations of the highest class, runs 
(as I have mentioned in a previous letter) a 
monthly medical journal, Medical Reprints, in 
which these goods are advertised. Medical Re- 
prints, which (in spite of its name) contains a 
large proportion of original matter, goes in more 
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for illustrations than any other professional pub- 
lication. The system of personally visiting 
medical men is largely resorted to by several 
pharmaceutical houses. It is not difficult to get 
a hearing for a new preparation designed for 
doctors’ prescriptions, and the success of such 
things depends chiefly on (a) the existence of a 
requirement, (b) the merit of the goods, and (c) 
having as agent someone who stands well with 
the profession and has an organization for in- 
troducing them. It is a sine gua non, however, 
that this formula be a published one. Samples 
are a great help, almost indispensable, I should 
say. 





So much, therefore, for professional medicines 
—a subject on which I have dwelta little in ex- 
cess of its advertising importance, with the idea 
of affording information, perhaps useful, to 
some readers of ART IN ADVERTISING. The 
other, a larger field, cannot be treated very ex- 
haustively. Indeed, I do nct know that it is 
possible to do more than make a few general re- 
marks on the chief points for which our nostrum 
advertising is remarkable, and give one or two 
items of current news. To write anything like 
a full account of the patent medicine business in 
England would take up all the space in a com- 
plete issue of ART IN ADVERTISING. 

The advertising methods open to a medicine 
proprietor who addresses his advertising to the 
public at large are: 

(a) Newspapers. 

(b) Pamphlets and distributed literature. 

(c) Space in tramcars, railway carriages, etc. 

(d) Wall posters. 

(e) Samples. 

Many of the conditions applicable to medicines 
apply also, of course, to kindred things, like 
toilet preparations, hair washes and so on, 

The newspapers of this country derive an 
enormous revenue from medicine advertising. 
Both display matter and reading notices are 
used — the former by almost everyone, the latter 
chiefly by Warner's Safe Cure, Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills and Mother Seigels Syrup. I[)lustra- 
tions are freely used by many of the display 
advertisers, in those papers which admit them ; 
but our papers are far less hospitable to illustra- 
tions than yours, and though some of the old 
cast-iron regulations have been broken down 
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latterly, the display given by our more desirable 
journals is, on the whole, wretched. This ap- 
plies chiefly, however, to daily papers. The 
weekly papers are all right. Even the 7imes, 
though, ‘‘ broke column” (that is, admitted an 
advertisement two columns wide) the other day 
for Carter's Little Liver Pills, an article which 
has been making a considerable ‘‘ splurge ”’ dur- 
ing the last few weeks, with big spaces in all the 
most expensive periodicals and newspapers. 

The newest things in this line in the papers, 
however, are Hood’s Sarsaparilla (of which 
more hereafter), Syrup of Figs, and a prepara- 
tion called Rudd’s Remedy, which has just come 
out with a scheme which I will also explain 
hereafter. Syrup of Figs, as I said last month, 
comes in with some disadvantages. Home Notes, 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson's wonderfully successful 
little ladies’ weekly, contained last week the ad- 
vertisements of no less than three Fig articles 

Pamphlet distribution has also been used by 
the California Fig Syrup Company, who have 
been putting out a somewhat ineffective colored 
folder, apparently printed at home. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla has been here for a year or two, 
and depended, until a few weeks back, solely 
upon distribution. Mr. Everett, who went back 
home the other day, has been over from Hood's 
to survey the newspaper field, and the campaign 
has now been commenced. I suppose one of the 
largest distributers of pamphlets in this country 
is the proprietor of Mother Seigel’s Syrup (Mr. 
A. J. White), whose emissaries are everywhere 
inevidence. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills make a 
close second The peculiarity of the Williams 
advertising is the continual variation of the 
pamphlets used. Mr. Fulford opened up here 
about two years ago, and has had about 150 dif- 
ferent books since then. A somewhat novel 
pamphlet was placed in my hands the other day. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Touch and Go; a story by Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle.” and commences with the follow- 
ing naive ‘‘ introduction ”: 

‘*This booklet is presented with the compli- 
ments of the Guy’s Tonic Company. Dr. Conan 
Doyle's story will undoubtedly be received with 
interest and pleasure. It is hoped that the 
further pages will be perused with attention, as 


they refer to the experiences of many people 


which may furnish useful guidance to the 
reader and the reader's friends.” 
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The story is printed straight off ; there are no 
advertisements interleaved with it. Then, with 
a very few words respecting the medicines of 
the Guy concern, follow about fifty pages of 
authenticated testimonials—certainly a remark- 
able collection of evidence. The book is beauti- 
fully printed, and bound in leatherette, and I 
understand that the printing order ran into mil- 
lions. It will be interesting to see whether so 
restrained a manner of advertising will prove 
remunerative. It must have costa good deal to 
get up this seventy-two-page octavo book ; there 
is nothing cheap about it, and the outside is 
entirely devoid of advertising matter. 

Tramcars do not cut anything like the figure 
in the advertising market here that they seem 
to do with you; neither have we got the matter 
down to the degree of refinement which your 
advertising papers indicate by the frequent re- 
currence of such expressions as ‘' full time” and 
the like, in connection with it Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills have an enameled iron sign on some 
thousands of London street omnibuses. On the 
windows of tramcars and ’buses a transparency 
of Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline is about the only 
medicine advertisement often seen. 

Wall posters are not very much used now by 
medicine advertisers; but several firms have 
field boards or painted wood Screens erected in 
meadows near all the chief railway lines. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills, Beecham’'s Pills, 
Sozodont, Pain Killer, and Owbridge’s Lung 
Tonic are the chief articles so advertised. This 
form of advertisement has had the celebrity of 
producing a National Society (the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising) organized for its suppression, and 
a bill is always being introduced into Parliament 
to stop it, but this has never passed the legisla- 
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ture. Sir Frederick Leighton grumbled in vain 
about the Carter and Beecham boards at a Royal 
Academy banquet. 

Sample advertising has not been much used by 
our medicine proprietors, except in the case of 
Fraser's Sulphur Tablets (which made a big 
attempt, at the time very successful, on this line), 
until the present week, when the makers of a 
new preparation (‘‘ Rudd's Remedy ”’) advertised 
in the London daily papers that for one day this 
medicine could be had for the asking at each of 
about fifty addresses —the addresses of selected 
retailers in all parts of London. I donot know 
how this has answered yet, but the people are 
neighbors of mine, and I shall probably hear 
about it and will tell you, if it turns out to be 
important. 

A medicine advertising scheme which was at 
one time quite the thing of the day is the 
‘*Sequah " concern, a business worked on the 
‘* Indian Remedy" racket, with traveling sales- 
men in painted vans, and with a brass band and 
the usual paraphernalia of an open air selling 
scheme. The Inland Revenue Department sat 
down on this very suddenly and very hard, decree- 
ing that patent medicines (for which a license has 
to be obtained in the county) can only be sold 
from the address of the licensee, and that a van 
iS notan address. Still, a salethrough the ordi- 
nary channels had been created, and still exists, 
forthe goods; but the old company went into 
liquidation, and only last week the remnants of 
the business were bought up by a small but 
very practical syndicate of medicine proprietors, 
and I understand that there is to be some news- 
paper and pamphlet advertising done on it, 
which will probably wake up the latent demand, 
and set the business on its legs again. 

LONDON, October 16, 1895. 
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URING the week of the Horse Show in 
New York the advertising columns of 
the local press show a decided prepon- 


derance of Horse Show headlines. Whether 
the advertised goods are horsey or not, they 
are made so, for the time being. We have 
Horse Show millinery, Horse Show eyeglasses 
and Horse Show everything else until one 
becomes tired of the thought of the stupid yearly 
exhibit, which is much less of a Horse Show 
than a Clothes Show. 


AND speaking of horses, one's mind, by a nat- 
ural association of ideas, turns to oats; the 
H. O. people are running a series of puzzle pic- 
tures in the daily papers, with several prize 
offers for the proper solution of the puzzle. 
The idea is quite good but shows a lack of orig- 
inality in the use of those everlasting Brownies. 
Why doesn’t some one start a rival species of 
little people and give us a rest on the B’s? 





From N. Snellenburg & Co., of Philadelphia, 
we have received several samples of half and 
quarter-page advertisements which appeared 
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PettisD yGoodsCo. 


simultaneously in the various loca] newspapers. 
These announcements, while descriptive of the 
same goods, were widely varied to suit the taste 
—or the supposed taste—of each paper’s own 
particular class of readers; and the result was 
very satisfactory indeed to the advertisers. We 
cannot reproduce these advertisements, although 
we would like to. 


THE Indiana Sentinel invariably contains 
something fresh in its advertising columns. We 
reproduce, with considerable reduction from the 
original, a good-looking advertisement of the 
Pettis Dry Goods Establishment. From another 
western paper, the Kansas City Star, we clip the 
following startling announcement : 





prime requisite of good WALL PAPERING is tasty 
designs. have them, and if you want some, it would be 
well to call soon, before some other 


MAN 


gets them. The prices are’way down; lower than they 
are elsewhere. If you can get the correct thing cheaper 
than elsewhere, and don’t, delay may be expensive to you. 
I will guarantee that the paper will be properly 


HUNG 


SHEPARD’S 


Hi] WALNUT ST. 
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A PIANO advertisement, appearing in the same 
paper, strikes us as being a good one by reason 
of its beautiful modesty—a quality rare, indeed, 
in piano advertising, but possessing winning 
powers of its own which are second to none. 
Here is the advertisement : 


We Don't 
Know Everything 


About pianos. Do you? 
But we know we have a 
beautiful stock of goods, 
and are sure that you can 
not afford to buy a piano 
without first calling here 
and seeing what we have to 


offer. Remember that we 
sell 
Hazelton. 


Fischer and 
New England. 


Kansas City Pian C0, 


1215 Main St. 
SSVOCSSIOSSSSOVSESSSOSSVOSEOOSES 


JACCARD, the jeweler, also of Kansas City, 
has a pleasing preface to his attractive announce- 
ment in the following lines: 


Your 


Confidence 
Is the one precious jewel 


in our possession not for 


sale. 
We gained it through years of earnest efforts 
in your midst, through INTEGRITY, through 
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ILIGH GRADE goods, NEVER misrepresented, 
and through the LOWEST prices consistent 
with the high quality of the goods. 
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THE above cut is one of those being used by 
the Ceylon Tea Co. in the daily newspapers. 





A VERY pretty heading to a recent Wana- 
maker ribbon advertisement is the one repro- 
duced with this article. 





THERE are numbers of new designs appearing 
everyday and the average of excellence is 
much higher than it has ever been before. 


ART EXHIBIT zwersus FRAME DE- 
PARTMENT. 


LARGE department store in New York 
A City is advertising, in the daily papers, 
‘““An Exhibit and Sale of Paintings.’ 
The advertisement commences with a caution to 
the public that the 
‘‘Art Galleries, SIXTH FLOOR, should not 
be confounded with the Picture and Frame De- 
partment on the MAIN FLOOR. 
‘* Each is best of its kind—but they are of dif- 
ferent kinds.” 
This is truly funny. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING. SI.00 a 


year, in advance. 
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money, to those who read the Message of 
the Sun’s rays rightly. Watch every day’s 
(Continued to-morrow) papers for 
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wondering, and the full message may be the greatest 
wonder of all—There are prizes, money and some things some people count worth more than 
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SOME CURRENT NEWSPAPER CUTS. 


A DAY AT THE PRINTERS. 
Act I. 


66 OOD morning, Mr. Winthrop.” 
‘*Good morning. Whatcan I do 
for you?” 

‘*Youcan'tdo a thing for me except to give me 
that proof promised faithfully yesterday at noon.” 

(CVUr. Winthrop ought to color up and look con- 
fused. Instead, he smiles blandly ) 

‘Oh, yes! didn’t you getit ? Here, boy, what 
did you do with that proof for ArT IN Ab.?” 

The boy, being well trained, and not wishing to 
walk out into thecold, cold world, promptly con- 
veys the impression that the delay is entirely 


owing to his remissness and receives a grateful 
smile in recognition. 

‘* I’m very sorry, but boys will be boys, unfor- 
tunately. I'll have to see about him. We can’t 
stand that sort of thing even if he isa boy. (7o 
boy, savagely) Get me another proof right away. 
Will you wait or shall 1 send it?” 

Even the look with which his proposition to 
‘send it” is greeted does not worry Mr.Winthrop 
foramoment. No printer is ever worried by a 
little thing like that. 


‘‘T tell you what. If you'll promise to have it 
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at the office by 3 o'clock that willdo. It will also 
give you time to set the job up. (Sarcasm /ost.) 
But remember, 3 o’clock sharp. And mind, there 
are two articles on the same subject. Send No. 
1. Never mind No. 2. I don’t want that till 
next month. Be sure now. It’s No. 1 and not 
No. 2.” 


Mr. WINTHROP.—AIl right. No. 1 it is. 


Acr II. 

Scene 1.—Office ART IN AD. Time, 3.370 p.m. 
Man at Telephone. : 

CENTRAL.—What number, please ? 

MAN.—41144 Spring, quick. 

Voick.at Telephone.—Hullo ! 

Man.—Is that you, Winthrop ? 

VoIcE.—Yep. 

Man.—Where'’s that proof for ART IN AD. ? 

Voice.—That what ? 

Man.—That proof. Proof for ART IN AD. 
P r-o-o-f. The proof promised at 3 o'clock ! 

Voice —Wait a minute. 

Man waits. 

VoicE.—Hullo, ArT IN Ab. 
started with it. 
bye. 

Scene I[].—Same office, same man, same tele- 
phone. Enter boy with 


Boy has just 
Be there in five minutes. Good- 


Ten minutes later. 
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proof of article No, 2. 
phone. 

CENTRAL.—-What number ? 

MAN.—41144 Spring !!!! 

VoIcE at Telephone —Hullo. 

MAN.—ART IN AD. 

Voice.—Boy’s down there now. Sent the 
proof an hour ago. 

MAN.—Blankety, blank, blank. Blankety, 
blank, blank. What proof did you send ? 

Voice.—Why, article No. 1. That’s what you 
wanted, wasn’t it ? 

MAN (trying to be sarcastic).—No, I thought 
I did. I had an idea that I wanted No. 1, but I 
guess I was mistaken. 

Voice(sharply).—Can’t help what you thought. 
You shouldn't think. That’s what you ordered, 
and I've got three witnesses to prove it. What 
do you want now—No. 2? 

MAN (wholly unequal to the occasion).—No. 
Only No.1. I haven't any use for No. 2. I 
thought I told you so. _ I’ve got No. 2 all right. 
(Sweetly.) Many thanks. Very pleased. If it 
won’t inconvenience you very much, will you 
kindly send me No. 1 in time for next fourth of 
July? 

Voice at Telephone.—Wh-r-r-r-r-r (ending with 
sound of a falling body). 

CURTAIN. 


Man rushes to the tcle- 


Who's this ? 








ABOVE CUT, MORTISED $1.00 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


FROM THE LITHOGRAPHED CHRISTMAS POSTER. 


ITH the compliments of Mr. W. W, 
Taylor, we have received a copy of 
the Rookwood Pottery booklet, which 

rejoices in a very beautiful and original cover 
design printed indull green. The title page is 
also very attractive, and the make-up of the 
book throughout highly creditable to the taste 
of its publishers—the Rookwood Pottery Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati. 





THE ‘‘ Kellogg’s Lists” pamphlet, bound in 
gold and labelled ‘‘ Millions,’ is a striking bit 
of advertising. 





‘*¢ BacK LOGS FROM AROUND THE GREAT 


LAKEs " is the odd title of a booklet issued by’ 


Chase & Sanborn (Boston, Montreal and Chi- 
cago). To the uninitiated, if such there be, it 
may be necessary to explain that Messrs. Chase 
& Sanborn are not engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness, but are importers of tea and coffee; their 
book is made up, largely, of testimonials, and 
illustrated throughout by half-tone cuts, most of 
which are very well done. The cover is in 
colors, the design on the back, however, being 
much better than that on the front. 





Amonc the smaller booklets is one issued by 


the Garland Stove people—those indefatigable 
advertisers—and entitled ‘‘Stoves and Sun- 
shine,” by Eugene Field. The poem commences 
as follows: 


Prate ye who will, of so-called charms you find 
across the sea— 

The land of stoves and sunshine is good enough 
for me ! 

I've done the grand for fourtecn months in 
every foreign clime, 

And I’ve learned a heap of learning, but I’ve 
shivered all the time ; | 

And the biggest bit of wisdom I’ve acquired— 
as I can see— 

Is that which teaches that this land’s the land 
of lands for me. 

Now I am of opinion that a person should get 
some 

Warmth in this present life of ours, not all in 
that to come; 

So when Boreas blows his blast through country 
and through town, 

Or when upon the muddy streets the stifling fog 
rolls down, 

Go, guzzle ina pub, or plod some bleak malar- 
ious grove, 

But let me toast my shrunken shanks beside 
some Yankee stove. 


There are five or six additional verses and 
then follows, on the last page, the naive “‘ note”’ 
of the advertiser that ‘‘ This would have been 
a splendid advertisement for ‘ Garland’ Stoves 
and Ranges had Mr. Field used the word ‘ Gar- 
land’ instead of ‘Yankee’ in the last line of 
second verse.” 





THE BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. is send- 
ing out a number of folders and pamphlets in the 
interest of their holiday trade. 





OnE of the best advertisements of recent 
appearance is that of the Royal Baking Powder, 
showing a good-looking fellow in cook’s attire, 
holding up a can of the Royal B. P. 





THEChicago 7imes-Herald sends out a minia- 
ture copy of itself, printed on coated paper. A 
neat bit of advertising if not altogether a new 
idea. 
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ATLANTIC: DECEMBER 


HOuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. show a very 
attractive December poster in behalf of the 
Atlantic Monthly. The poster is the work of 
Mr. J. M. Flagg, of New York, and is printed in 
two colors, brown and yellow. 





From the New York Recorder comes a clever 
little device in the shape of a ‘‘sure-enough” 
cigar with a whistle attachment in one end. 
‘* You can smoke this cigar and whistle at the 
same time,” says the inclosed card. 





MARK, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK are sending 
out a highly-colored hanger—a child’s head and 
a very pretty one too, which will doubtless 
please their customers. 





CARSON, PIRIE, Scott & Co. havea new cata- 
logue with good pictures and a cover in clever 
imitation of the Century's. 





From the P. C. Darrow Printing Co. of Chi- 
cago, we receive a few cards and folders, very 
neat in design and execution. 
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PERSONAL. 


HE many friends of Mr. John H. Eggers, 
of the Winthrop Press (distinguished as 
the printers to ART IN ADVERTISING), will 

be pained to learn that he has lately suffered 
from a sudden attack of heart failure. 

Mr. Eggers was reading over the last number 
of this entrancing publication. He has long 
been familiar with our custom of printing the 
leading advertisment under the caption of ‘‘ The 
Star Ad. of the Month.” It so happened that we 
reproduced the Buttermilk Soap man’s ad, 
bad grammar and all, under the heading ‘‘ The 
Star Cad of the Month” Mr. Eggers was read- 
ing the paper at home when his eye fell on 
this title. He immediately concluded that a 
horrible typographical error had occurred and 
visions of numberless libel suits arose before 
him. Great beads of cold perspiration stood 
out on his forehead, and Mr. Eggers enjoyed 
about as bad a quarter of an hour as a man 
well could and live. He at once dispatched a 
message of abject apology and humiliation for 
the awful blunder, and begged us to do what- 
ever seemed right under the circumstances. 
There is no excuse for such carelessness, wrote 
Mr. Eggers, and I have none to offer. 

After leaving him on the rack for a few hours 
we Offered to compromise by deducting the en- 
tire bill as a contingency against future losses. 
It was not until all the compositors had been 
frightened out of a week's growth that some one 
unearthed our copy to prove that the error (?) 
was ours after all. 

When Mr. Eggers was coolly informed that no 
error had occurred at all; that he had printed 
just what we wrote—— 

But let us not dwell on this painful scene. 





SOME changes have occurred in Newspaper. 
Row that are more or less sensational. Mr. 
W.C. Rieck, late managing editor of the Herald, 
goes tothe Recorder. Mr. Alan Dale leaves the 
World to goto the Journal—not the Morning Jour- 
nal any more. Mr. Richardson is circulation 
manager of the Journal, Mr. C. M. Palmer is 
fairly installed as business manager and will 
soon make himself felt in his new field. 

The Journal, in its new owner's hands, prom- 
ises to be a decent sort of a paper. 
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A POET-LECTURER’S ADVERTISING. 


VERY BODY knows that Will Carle- 
ton, the author of ‘‘ Betsy and I 
are Out,” and ‘‘ Overthe Hills 
to the Poorhouse,”’ has written a 
considerable body of folk-verse 

that appeals to those sentiments which make all 
the world akin. I call it folk-verse, not because 
it is legendary ; but, because it falls within the 
appreciation of all capacities. An_ illiterate 
audience in which there was not a single person 
who could either read or write would perfectly 
well understand Carleton’s poems, and would 
perceive at the correct points their humor and 
pathos. 

As Moliére is said to have read his plays first 
to his illiterate house-keeper, and afterwards 
observed that just where she laughed or wept, 
the subsequent audiences did, so Carleton finds 
that the plebeian folks to whom he reads, judge 
his productions as well as do his city patrons. 

I am not, however, entering upon any criti- 
cism in saying this, but merely upon an explan- 
ation. And the explanation shows that there is 
probably no verse writer in the country who, by 
putting his verses on a lecture-string, can appeal 
to so many, and draw so large crowds to his 
entertainments as Carleton can. 

At the same time, Mr. Carleton does not trust 
this fact alone; or, perhaps it is the lecture 
bureau that does not. Either he or it at any 
rate goes farther than the ordinary and stale 
methods of booming the poetic lecture. The 
town where he is to speak, to begin with, is 
profusely notified of his advent ; his picture has 
a theatrically-made display ; and notice follows 
notice so fast that no one can possibly forget the 
anticipated event. It is not known or supposed 
that he is to be present more than one evening— 
and a full house ensues. Nobody waits for the 
second night, as it is ostensibly now or next 
year, if you wish to hear him. 

But the people are satisfied and are not unwill- 
ing to hear him again. So, not long after he 
leaves, the local papers, in long double-leaded 
advertisements, begin to herald his second 
appointment inthe same town and hall for 
about a month ahead. And the excuse for his 
coming so soon is—to secure the completion of 
the poem which he read or a sequel to it, which 





leaves the hero and heroine in a very unsatis- 
factory situation. At Poughkeepsie, a short 
time ago, this particular piece, which was de- 
livered on the first night, was ‘‘ The Vassar 
Girl,” who, with her lover, was left upset in the 
Hudson River. 

The new advertisements for the second poem- 
lecture offer a prize of Carleton’s entire works, 
worth $14.00, to the local poet who will write a 
supplementary poem, getting these persons in 
the most handsome way and expression out of 
their predicament. A local committee is ap- 
pointed to decide upon the best poem offered for 
this purpose. The pvems are then read and 
adjudicated upon ; when the happy laureate of 
the hour is announced and crowned by a presen- 
tation of the volumes referred to, by Carleton 
himself, at the close of his second lecture. 

Of course everybody comes the second time 
from the double motive of entertainment and 
curiosity combined; and the lecturer’s fame 
spreads from town to town’ That the scheme 
does advertise mightily, and creates weeks of 
talk, shows that it is a bright and unique bid for 
publicity. But it is not adaptable to everyone 
who lectures—though one would suppose that, 
if Mark Twain had heard of it before he took his 
world's circuit of speaking, he might have util- 
ized the idea, and duplicated his trip by re-trav- 
eling his journey in limited territorial sections. 

Mr. Carleton also publishes not so much for 
itself, I imagine, as for advertising his poems 
and lectures, a little paper called Everywhere. 
It is modeled after a fashion of his own; and is 
attractively illustrated, each number containing 
a few of his own piecesin very pronounced 
style. It affords, I believe, a moderate space 
for other people’s brief business announce- 
ments ; but does not fail to strike with ability, 
industry and energy its dominant note. 





Mast, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK invite the 
criticism of the truly pious by their adaptation, 
for advertising purposes, of ‘‘ Tune No. 79” of 
the Moody and Sankey Gospel Hymns. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING ; $1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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THE NEWSPAPER “MARK-DOWN,” or, THE STRUGGLE FOR SECOND PLACE. 
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THE NEWSPAPER WAR IN CHICAGO. 
ITH characteristic energy the news- cratand the Aecpudlic, to say nothing of the family 
papers of Chicago have kickedupsuch _ row inthe office of the Post Dispatch, are enjoy- 
a fuss among themselves over the late ing quite as much excitement in their way as 
reduction in price that the attention of adver- their more vociferous neighbors in Chicago. 
tisers and newspaper men is now concentrated But as usual the Chicago racket simply drowns 
on that seat of wer, tothe utter exclusion of a everything else in sight. 
. similar situation in St. Louis. The Globe Demo- The principal interest is, of course, in the 
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NECESSILY IS THE MOTHER OF SOME INTERESTING NAUTICAL INVENTIONS-ON BOARD THE TRIBUNE YACHT. 
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WITH BLAST OF HORN AND BEAT OF DRUM THE TRIBUNE BAND SET FORTH TO RUN THE TOWN. 








$10,000 roam 
The Chicago Tribune. 











THE AFFECTING FABLE OF THE FROG THAT TRIED TO BE AS LARGE AS AN OX 
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issue raised by the 7ribune. The 7ribunc, the 
day after its cut in price, made the statement 
that it had gained in one day more than 25,000 
new subscribers. The next day, referring to 
the same statement, which was promptly chal- 
lenged by the Record, it said, ‘‘or to be exact 
the gain was 31,764.” 

This was a little more than Lawson could 
stand. So he boldly announces that he will pay 
10,000 good dollars into the coffers of any charity 
which the 7ribune will name, if the 7ridune will 
convince the public that it isn’t lying like sixty. 
These are not Lawson’s exact words, but that’s 
what he meant, anyhow. 

Up to date the $10,000 is still in the pockets of 
the publisher of the Record, and there seems no 
immediate prospect of its landing in che lap of 
any deservingcharity. The Record is, of course, 
making the most of the situation, and it would 
seem that the 7ridsune is rather backward in 
coming forward. Our cartoons, taken from the 
Record, will give our readers an idea of how the 
thing strikes the Chicago people. There hasn’t 
been quite so much fun in newspaperdom for 
quite a while, and further developments will be 
awaited with interest. 

The Record is popular in Chicago in our 
Opinion not so much because of its price but 
because of its general excellence as an all around 
good family newspaper. We think too much 
stress is laid on the fact of its being a one cent 
paper. People generally associate a penny 
paper with the ‘‘rag-tag and bob-tail’’ element 
in the population whereas the Record is taken by 
the decent people in Chicago almost without 
exception. It does not cater to the semi-hysteri- 
cal crowd affected by the average penny paper. 
It has no use for them and its contents would be 
a sealed book to a person with that sort of mind. 
Its correspondence from Washington is regarded 
by the craft as about well-nigh perfect. Its 
literary work is from the pen of the very best 
authors obtainable. The late Eugene Field was 
a sample of the kind of men Mr. Lawson liked 
to have around him. It sent a special corres- 
pondent to Japan to report on the prospects of 
American commerce after the war. These things 
are not the star doings of the paper but are 
simply in the line of its every day policy. 

Something more is needed than a mere cut in 
price to stea] the Record’s circulation in Chicago, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Loxvon, England, 
November 21, 1895. 
To the Editor of ArT IN ADVERTISING. 
A NOVEL AD. 

Deak Stk: An article appeared in your October issuc 
under the above heading (taken from the Buffalo Coxrser) 
to the effect that a curious slot machine may be found all 
over the great metropolis of London, England, and that 
the machine represented the anatomical parts of the human 
frame, with slots to represent all sorts of bodily complaints; 
that by dropping a penny ina slot in the forchead a pre- 
scription could be got for a headache, etc., etc. 

The ad. is certainly novel // #¢ exists, but notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Iam a resident of the great metropolis 
in question, and take a keen interest in all matters relating 
to the mystic science and art of advertising, I have not yet 
had the pleasure of secing one of the novel ads. referred 
to. Since I saw the article I have been on the alert to dis- 
cover the curiosity mentioned by our Amcrican friend, but 
alas and alack, to no purpose. Perhaps the writer will 
enlighten me as to where the curiosity may be found. 


Yours truly, 
F.G 


THE AFFECTING FABLE OF THE 
FROG THAT TRIED TO BE 
AS LARGE AS AN OX. 


(SEE CARTOON.) 


One day the younger frog strayed out from 
the marsh and saw a tremendous creature (THE 
RECORD CIRCULATION, 140,000). Being amazed 
at the size of this creature, he returned home 
and told his mother of what he had seen. She 
was greatly piqued to think that there was any- 
thing in the world larger than herself. 

‘* Are you sure that it was even larger than 
I?” she asked. 

‘Oh, quite sure,” replied the younger frog, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘ It was more than twice as large.” 

At this the elder frog took a deep breath and 
swelled herself out. ‘** Was this REcoRD Cir- 
CULATION larger than I, even when I get all this 
wind in me?” 


‘* Alas, yes.” 
Whereupon the mother expanded herself still 
more and asked: ‘‘ Now am J not as large ?” 


‘*No, mother,” replied the son. 

The enraged frog then swelled herself until 
she was puffed out like a balloon, not with heft 
but with ozone (31,764 imaginary subscribers). 

‘*Look at me now,” she demanded. ‘‘Do I 
not seem as large ?”’ 

But the younger frog, weeping bitterly, ex-. 
claimed : ‘‘ Forgive me, mother, but I must say 
you do not.” 

Being now frantic, the mother made another 
desperate effort to inhale more wind (fictitious 
subscribers) and thereupon exploded with a load 
sound. 
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we HOME OFFICE: 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York Q 


E. B. HARPER, Founder 
F. A. BURNHAM, President 


‘And when the flood arose, the stream beat vchemently upon that 
house and could not shake it; for tt was founded upon a rock.” 


THE KEY-STONE—-COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The Matual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to less than Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,500 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND | DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


“4 bird in hand ts worth two tn 





“A bird in hand is worth two in "Xs 


the bush.” the bush.” 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS i895 
No. ef POLICIES IN FORCE, over i . : , ; i ‘ ; . : . (100,000 
Interest Income, annually, exceeds ‘ ; : : ‘ , ‘ : * $135,000 
Bi-fionthly Income exceeds ‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . ‘ g ; ; 8e0,000 
RESERVE Emergency Fund excecds ‘ ‘ , ‘ p : ‘ F : é 3:633,000 
Death Claims paid, over : : : : ; : ‘ ; ‘ » 23,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over ; ‘ : . ‘ 3 5 . ‘ ‘ 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . : ‘ . . 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the A/utual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the ‘Janaeers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 
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The December 
in ~ Cosmopolitan. 
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The December 
Cosmopolitan, 


ee Price; 10 Cents. 


The 
Cosmopolitan 


: FOR 
Magazine DECEMBER 


contains from $4000 to $8000 more net 


cash advertising than was ever before published 





in any magazine, 
THE 


ri i 

hee printed in any place, 
HIGHEST in any country, 
PINNACLE. 





at any time, 


at any price. 





AN INTERESTING “ITEM ’'—EVERYBODY WANTS IT. 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 








THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest newspaper in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8,000. 





THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


— 





THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford’s most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 





Lynn. 





NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. INGatts, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 





YNN ITEM. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 
thousand. 


Boston. 
AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 13,000 each issue, ali Americans. 


REFLECTOR, Brow leanes the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St., Boston. 














ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and sce what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


THE DISPATCH, Chicago's brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
‘ and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
labama. 








MARYLAND. 





Frederick. 








THE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 3,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 











COLORADO.— Denver. 


HE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ‘* Largest 
circulation in Colorado.”’ 








CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 





SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 








Advertising Experts. 








‘The best papers pay best. Write Parvin’s AvvVER- 


TISING AGEncy, Cincinnati, O. 
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\2. Boston. 
AGENCY, 


Y J.W. BARBER, 


LOW ESTIMATES. 





RT IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
fifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year,in advance. 

All the cats used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume 1X., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary, 1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 

Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





TEXAS.—Houston. 


H OUSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwith, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) 
“advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


is a first-class 





NEW YORK.— Albany. 


LBANY, N. Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 
ers. $1.00avear. Send for copy and rates. 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., B'way & Chambers St., N.Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 


(CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 

pan heirs families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
urches. 


TABLE TALK, circulation 23,000. Best for Household 
Goods. 


—_————_. 


THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily, 
Sunday, Weekly. 











ee 











Gen. M&n. | 


Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 


Washington St 


| } 











(Cover of a pamphlet published by H.C. Brown for 
Best & Co's, LiviPutiAN Bazaar, New York. 
[lustrations, text & drawings original. Similar ideas on tap 
all the time. Orders received by eable,express, telephone 
orfelegraph. 156 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 






















Good ::: 
Advertising 





The booklet is, at present, one of 
the favorite mediums for advertising. 
When well prepared, it possesses 
advantages which are particularly its 
own and which render it especially 
‘valuable for certain lines of adver- 
tising. 

We make a specialty of booklets— 
write, design and illustrate them— 
and are also prepared to furnish mat- 
ter and illustrations for all other 
y advertising purposes. 


The Art in Advertising Co. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 
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We have a 24-page little book con- 
taining 22 photographs and filled 
with interesting reading about 


Che 
Sunday 
School 
Cimes 


which we will send to any adver- 
tisers who want to know on what 
lines the paper has gained its great 
success, and to see pictures of 
the people who have made it. : 


Average circulation for last six 
months: : : nae 


174,134 
Copies = « 
Weekly « 


Of its total space the publishers 
will not give up to advertisers more 
than twenty-one columns. For 
several weeks we have not been 
able to insert all the advertising 
offered (only the best of advertising 
is ever accepted), For each issue 
we have omitted from one to seven 
columns of advertisements. There- 
fore send your orders early. ; 


Religious 
Press 

Association 
Philadelphia 
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and watching its results 


A few York 
Advertising 
Expert 


sums up his judgment thus: 


FTER years of experience 
buying advertising space 


“Religious papers afford the best 
possible means of communication 
with the buying nine-tenths of the 


ar a 
‘They are not so well used as 
they can be.” 


There is no other way to reach our 
rich field so easily, cheaply and 
well as by advertising in these 
papers : 


Sunday School Times 
PHILADELPHIA 


Lutheran Observer 
Christian Standard 
Presbyterian Journal 
Ref’d Church Messenger 
Episcopal Recorder 
Christian Instructor 
Christian Recorder 
Lutheran 





Our knowledge and services await 
your inquiry or command. 


Over 250,000 Copies 


Renee 
"es 
Association 
Philadelphia 
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+ 
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5. A. Slim = = « 


pre Manufacturers’ 


Agent e e e 
For High Grade, Machine 
Finish, Super Sized and 00 p a OTS 
Calendered, and Enameled 
Also make a specialty of Deckle Edge 
Chis is a specimen of my Enameled Book 





32 Beekman St. Hew York 





i rE ashionable 
Furst 


All the leading styles in Chinchilla, 
Sable, Mink, Sealskin, Otter, Persian 
Lamb, Royal Ermine in stock or to 
4 order. 
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THE FINEST GOODS THE 
WORLD CAN PRODUCE AT 
LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


C. C. SHAYNE, Menuiecturer 


124-126 West 42d Street 


Awarded highest prizes for Furs at Worid’s Fair 
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PROCLAMATION 


“YOUR GOODS” 


with paint in any market seems a simple enough p ition. ALL of any population must know and 
remember “ Your Goods” constantly when same are placed in absolute, continuous command of the main 


streets of their city. o > o eo _ e o e o o oe 
here are three points for 
BUT DEEPER THOUGHT 
(1) The advertising effect that’s in (2) The ere effect that’s in 4 
THE LOCATION OF THE HIGH GRADE OF SKILL IN THE 
DISPLAYS ‘ m ‘ WORK AND UNIFORMITY THEREOF 


(3) The advertisin effect that’s in ° e ° ° ° 
THE CON FINUED PROTECTION AGAINST 
MARAUDERS OF ALL SPACES PAINTED FOR YOU 
Upon these points no investigator can afford to take chances. A deliberate, intelligent investigation will 


reveal to any investor quite plainly WHY the ONLY CERTAINTY on these vital points is to be had 
through the Perfected ice of 


THE R. J. GUNNING COMPANY 
Ne 389 Wabot, Ave, Chicago Permanent Display Advertisers 
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ALL OF THE INK USED ON 
THIS PUBLICATTON IS MADE 
BY FRED! HH. LEVEY -CO., 59 
BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 


FRED’K H. LEVEY, Pres’t 


CHAS E. NEWTON, Vice-Pres’t 
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“Comfort s”=Bid 


—for the patronage of the general advertiser, seeking 
wide-spread and far-reaching publicity, is based on the 
following features: 


Ist.=Its Circulation. 
“COMFORT ” already has a regular monthly circu- 


lation of over one million and a quarter copies—a 
circulation, moreover, that is growing steadily in every 
branch of its various outlets: mail and subscription 
departments, news-stand and newsboys’ sales. These 
monthly figures foot up more than fifteen million 
copies per annum—a circulation unequaled by any 
other Magazine on earth. 


2d.=Illustrations in Color. 


“COMFORT ” heralds the dawn of a new era of pro- 
gress in the Monthly Magazine by printing its cover 
and numerous illustrations in from five to eight bright 
colors, a feature, of which the instant success has been 
simply amazing. 


3d.=They are Satisfied. 


The proprietors of “Comfort” are entirely satisfied. 
This sounds strange, doesn’t it? They are satisfied, 
from present indications, that a circulation for 
“COMFORT ” of two million copies monthly will be 
reached in the not remote future. They are also satis- 
fied that if you were to try this Magazine as an 
advertising medium their “Comfort” and your profit 
would “train” together. “COMFORT” sells any- 
where anything worth advertising. 


Home Office, Boston, John Hancock Bdg. 
Augusta, Maine. New York, Tribune Bdg. 
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Fublished by THE Art in ADVERTISING Co. 
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H. C. Brown, President. E. L. Sylvester, Editor. 
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ISSUED ON THE FIFTH OF EVERY MONTH. 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 











CQUAINTANCESHIP among the trade is 
the main asset of every salesman. On 
this he builds his business. Advertising 

makes acquaintances fora reliable article. You 
cannot do anything without acquaintances. 


THERE isn’t much good in advertising a 
worthless article. Itmay be an apparent success, 
but the ultimate result is loss. 





THE fact that newspapers seldom advertise is 
no reason that itdoesn’t pay. The shoemaker’s 
child goes barefoot, but the rest of mankind 
knows the virtue of shoes. 





THE queer thing about publishers is the fact 
that they are full of argumentsin favor of using 
their own mediums, but chary of using anyone 
else’s for themselves. And yet all the great 
fortunes in publishing have been acquired as a 
direct result of advertising. 

No wonder 90 per cent. of them are starving. 





Wuy doesn’t the Expert who makes so much 
money for others make a little for himself? 


Every advertiser who, by reason of his su- 
perior taste and a determination to secure the 
best possible service, puts forth a high-class 
advertisement, does much to raise the standard 
of advertising generally. There are now, and 
always will be, a class of advertisers lacking 
sufficient brains to understand the difference be- 
tween a good and bad advertisement. They 
could never by any chance be made to see that 
another man’s announcements are far superior 
to their own—and they keep on in their dumb 
way, from one year’s end to another. 

But most advertisers are quick to note the 
shortcomings of their own advertisements, when 
contrasted with the better work of another ad- 
vertiser, and they renew their efforts to secure 
more striking results. 

Some advertisers among those best known, 
have attained, step by step, to their present en- 
viable reputation for good work. Others, whom 
we can easily recall, seemed to strike the right 
track at the start, and have never erred on the 
side of poor taste or second-rate service. Good 
ideas, good writing, good illustration, good 
paper, good printing and good mediums, have 
given them a prestige, as good advertisers, which 
can come in no other way. 


THE majority of advertisers fail chiefly because 
they are timid. 





THE man who knows what he wants and goes 
after it asif it belonged to him, generally gets 
it. 
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FRIENDSHIP in business costs more than rent, 
bad debts, insurance, clerk hire and carelessness. 





ROBERT BONNER on being asked to indorse a 
note, replied with a check for the arhount of the 
note he was asked to indorse. If you haven't 
the cash don'tindorse. This little rule, if rigidly 
applied, will make you rich. 


Most men make money in their own business 
and lose it in others’. 


NEW concerns, new ventures, are usually pos- 
sible through the existence of papa’s money. 
If all men were born wise, the world would stop 
developing. Idiocy has a great place in the 
Creator’s gereral plan. 

ABILITY is sometimes found without proper 
direction. Steam is valueless floating in the air, 
but properly confined can move mountains. 





ADVERTISING aS a means to an end, is the 
proper valuation to put in it. Experts, agents, 
advertising papers and all else to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it is after all only a means to 
an end. 

One begins to wonder where all this good- 
natured competition between advertisers will 
end. Every season hasshown better and more 
elaborate advertising than the last, until now it 
seems as though the limit of originality must be 
very nearat hand. The demand for ideas is 
lively, and good ideas are scarce. The 
‘expert’ will tell you a different story ; he will 
assure you that he keepsa largeand magnificent 
supply of originality always cntap—but you will 
be justified in accepting such assertion witha 
degree of suspicion. The expert is digging for 
ideas, these days; he is going for them with 
pick and shovel, same as ordinary people do, 
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and the nuggets are few and far between. But 
an idea is none the less valuable for lacking the 
quality of spontaneity; those that ‘‘come hard” 
are just as likely to be marketable. 


Ix everyday life the homely girl is able to 
hold her own with astonishing success, but for 
advertising purposes she is N.G. Her photo- 
graph in one of your X. Y. Z. corsets would kill 
the business. She couldn't sell your dress-braid 
or humped hooks and cyes to save her life, and 
she might smile and smile till the end of time to 
show what your tooth powder had done for her 
teeth, and nobody would notice her orcare any- 
thing about yourtooth powder. Therefore, my 
friend, it behooves you, in selecting a girl to 
pose in your advertisements, to make sure that 
she isa good-looker—a girl who can impress the 
public with the idea that every woman who uses 
your baking powder or bicycles, or dress linings, 
or whatever you advertise, will be just as hand- 
some and bewitching as she is. 


Weare prone to find fault with the too-famil- 
iar ‘‘ad.,” but there is no denying the fact that 
it makes more friends than enemies. The sort 
of woman who chats of her family affairs to the 
clerks who serve her, and who allows said clerks 
to dictate to her in the matter of choice, and who 
accepts their opinions regarding her complexion, 
figure, etc., is not likely to see anything out of 
the way in the firm's familiar advertisement. 
And this woman constitutes a large majority of 
the shopping public. 


In December ART IN ADVERTISING, On page 
402, a Statement was made that the Campbell 
Printing Press Co. had made acombination with 
the Babcock Co. This should have read that 
the combination was made with the Potter Print- 
ing Co. : 








T the time of our going to press last month, 
the local advertisers were adapting their 
announcements to the requirements, or 

the assumed requirements, of the Horse Show, 
thenin progress. At present there is nothing but 


holiday goods on the market. There are few 
lines of business which cannot offer some sug- 
gestion to the holiday shopper. The plumber 
perhaps is one of the exceptions; there might 
possibly be a crank somewhere or other, who 
would offer his family a new set of drain pipes 
by way of a Christmas gift, or order a new 
kitchen boiler, or a bath-tub put in, but, asa 
rule, the plumber and the hardware dealer, and 
a few more of their kind, are not in it ‘‘very 
largely’ at Christmas time. 

This is the season of seasons for the fancy 
goods dealer, the jeweler, silversmith confec- 
tioner, toy shop and book store people. The 
newspapers are loaded to the muzzle with adver- 
tisements of holiday goods. 


SOMETHING NEW 
From SANTA CLAUS. 


The Good Old Gentleman Has Something [ore Useful 
Than Toys This Christmas. 
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One of the Loads He W ill Distribute Christmas Eve. 


Except in the New York dailies, there is an 
unusual display of holiday cuts, some of them 
particularly good. Santa Claus is the most 
important personage above deck, and is por- 
trayed in the regulation manner. 





OnE of the best Santa Claus cuts is used by 
the Kansas City Star in advertising the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. We reproduce the draw- 
ing 1n Miniature. 


In the papers that have issued special holiday 
editions some of the advertisements are immense. 
The Buffalo ///ustrated Express, which comes out 
with a well-printed colored supplement, carries 
a lot of good advertising matter. Among the 
firms represented are D. E. Morgan, Sonand 
Allen Co. (a curious combination by the way), 
‘‘ The Globe,” clothiers ; Peter Paul Book Com- 
pany, Flint & Kent, dry goods; Hersee & 
Co., furniture; J. N. Adam & Co., fancy goods; 
Barnes, Hengerer & Co. (everything); H: Klein- 
haus & Co., clothing, etc.; Warner & Bros., 
merchant tailors ; Faul & Sons, furs; Georger & 
Co., furs; J. H. Ullenbruch, jewelry; The Har- 
per Furniture Company, H. B. Dickinson, 
ladies’ outfitters, and Rung Bros., furniture. 





THE Scranton Republican issued a tremendous 
paper onthe ryth. In this the advertisers are 
wellto the front. One page is devoted entirely 
to the announcements of carriage-makers, vet- 
erinaries, manufacturers of liveries, etc. The 
Dickson Brewing Company holds one half 
page and E. Robinson’s Sons, brewers, another 
—both good advertisements of their kind. Le- 
beck & Corin, dry goods, occupy two columns to 
good advantage. and there are other large spaces 
occupied respectively by Gunster & Forsyth, 
ranges, heaters, etc.; Casey Bros., liquor deal, 
ers; E. C. Ricker’s Music House, The Lacka- 
wanna Trust & Safe Deposit Company, Beidle- 
man the Bookman, Rexford the Jeweler, The 
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The Baby Hands Extend to One and All a “Terry Christmas.” 


FROM A BCSTON AD. 


‘* Bell" Department Store, Connolly & Wallace, 
gloves, and C. L. Bell, builder. 





THE Sunday Tribune of Minneapolis issued 
a sixty-eight-page holiday edition which con- 
tained some striking advertisements. Donald- 
son, of Northwestern Department Store fame, 
occupies the two inside pages of the colored 
supplement with strong effect. This house has 
also a page in another part of the paper. The 
back page is devoted to an announcement of the 
Northern Steamship Company,a very artistic bit 
of advertising. 

The Century Piano Company uses a full page 
in black and white. Altman's Clothing House 
has a striking double page. There are good 
full pages by the New England Furniture and 
Carpet Company, Mannheimer Bros., dry 
goods ; the St. Paul Dispatch, L. N. Scott, gen- 
eral advertiser (Metropolitan Opera House); 
the Chicago 7itmes-Herald ; the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Railroad Company, the St. Paul and 
Duluth R.R., Pillsbury’s Best Flour and the 
Chicago Great Western R. R. 

A feature of this edition of the 7riéune is the 
advertising of various public buildings and their 
tenants, each occupying a page, the Lumber Ex- 
change, the New York Life, Guarantee Loan, 
Bank of Commerce and Temple Court. 

Olson's ‘‘Big Store” has a double-page 


annourcement, and is furthermore exploited in 
another double page, showing portraits of a 
number of the ladies of Minneapolis—and giv- 
ing beneath each portrait the fair original’s 
name and her kindly word for Olson's ‘‘ Big 
Store.” This is novel advertising with a ven- 
geance. 

Among the advertisements occupying less 
than a page of space may be mentioned, E. Al- 
brecht & Sons, furs; Browning, King & Co., 
men’s wear; Boutell Bros., furniture; the 
Palace Clothing House and ‘‘ The: Plymouth,” 
dry goods, furs, etc. 





THE New York /ournal’s campaign of local 
advertising has been very vigorous and effec- 
tive. Some of their posters were exceedingly 
taking and they promise to keep it up right 
along. They are going to branch outin another 
direction for advertising now, and will distribute 
throughout the city one thousand stands for 
dealers. The stands are very strongly built, 
and painted a brilliant red, and handsomely let- 
tered. There will be a bulletin board at the 
back, on which a handsome colored poster will 
be pasted each week, giving the features of 
Sunday’s issue. 

It has been stated on good authority that the 
Journal has not been able to print the number 
of copies ordered lately, and arrangements have 
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- 40 Paes 
PRICE. 3 Chur. 


A JOURNAL POSTER. 


been made for immediately increasing the 
plant. Temporary press rooms have been taken 
on the corner of Ann and William streets, and 
Hoe is almost ready to deliver a new quadruple 
press. Two sextuples and a color press are 
under way. The 100,000 mark has already been 
reached. 


THE CHICAGO L£vening Postis naturally and ex- 
cusably a little proud of the fact that ithas been 
printing more publishers’ announcements than 
any other paper in that field. This, together 
with the fact that it is practically the only two- 
cent paper in Chicago now, and claims increas- 
ing circulation since the general cut, speaks well 
for the character of its circulation. 





THE Allahabad Pioneer, the principal journal 
of British India, and the one on which Rudyard 
Kipling began his literary career, recently con- 
tained a paragraph in the ‘‘ want’”’ columns as 
follows: ‘‘ Situation wanted as snake-charmer 
in respectable family. P.S.—No objection to 
looking after the camel.” 





COLONEL SINGERLY, of the Philadelphia Record, 
makes the interesting statement that it is the 
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rule in his office not to go out after local busi- 
ness on stormy days when it would not pay 
advertisers to put their announcements in the 
Record, 

This is an idea that might be acted upon to 
advantage in more offices than the Record. By 
the same token some publishers could make the 
rule apply also to fair weather. 





The ridiculous and the pathetic come in close juxtaposi- 
tion in the window of a Ninth avenue undertaker who dis- 
plays among other funeral emblems a clock, made of im- 
mortelles. It is the ordinary type of kitchen clock, with a 
semi-circular dome rising above the face and the pendulum 
swinging below. The standard of the time-piece bears the 
inscription, in purple letters on a white ground, *‘ The Sad 
Hour.”’ This lugubrious conceit finds favor with West Side 
mourners, the point of the illusion being furnished by the 
arrangement of the hands, so as to indicate the precise mo- 
ment of dissolution.— MV. VY. Tribune. 


Last Call Before Christmas! 


Everybody Take Advantage of the Big Reduction. 


Prices reduced to close 
out the balance of Holiday 
Goods. Everything in Hol- 


iday Furniture left unsold 
must go with a rush. We 
do fot want to carry over 
any stock to inventory. 





Prices stabbed, slashed 
and cut. A great line of 
fancy articles left 


Deaka, $4 to S75. 

Fancy Tables, 750 to $100. 

Parlor Cabinets, $5 to $75. 

All kinds of Rockers, $1.50 
$40 


to 
Dining Room Furniture. 
Chamber Furniture. 
Parlor Suites, 





Music Cabl- 
Morris 


Combination Cases, 
nets, Book Cases, Mirrors, 
Chairs in Cor- . 
duroy, Leather 
Couches and 
Chairs, Cordu- 
roy Couches, 
Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads, fan- 
cy Bureaus in 


Everything left ' 
hy 6at almost any 

price. Don't 

delay. SC 
Open Even- “} 
ings. 

! Fine Electric 

Lights. Elevators, 





All are welcome. 


HERSEE & CO., 


247 to 255 Ellicott St. 
We Pay Freight. Send for Catalogue. 
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IN its issue of Sunday, December 22, the 
Dallas News prints a two-page ad. of a local 
furniture house, which is rather unique. The 
ad. covers the twoinside pages in the center of 
an eight-page form, and runs across the 
two pages without a break, making the largest 
single ad. we have ever seen in a daily paper. 

As usual, the Mews has a handsome show of 
business, both local and general, and its issue 
of December 22 is of the sort which makes glad 
the hearts of the boys in the business depart- 
ment. 





THE business office of the Troy Budget is dec- 
orated in rather unique fashion. The walls are 
covered with matrices, which are coated with a 
patent varnish, which, bringing out their natural 
.color, gives them the appearance of old ivory. 
For a border, the headings of all the newspapers 
on the ABudvet's exchange list, together with the 
covers of all the magazines that come to the office, 
have been pressed into service, and form a bor- 
der eighteen inches wide. There are some four 
hundred headings of newspapers and title covers 
of magazines, one of each publication, and they 
constitute an instructive and entertaining object 
lesson in journalism. Almost every city in 
America, with the leading ones in Europe, are 
represented. 

The Audget has recently had great additions 
made to its mechanical equipment. It is now 
supplied with most of the modern requisites of a 
metropolitan daily, and shows great improve- 
ment in appearance as a consequence. The im- 
provements include a plant of linotypes, a Scott 
stereotype perfecting press, and full equipment 
for making its own illustrations, from the artists 
who make the drawings to the stereotypers. 





THE real student of advertising knows there 
are possibilities everywhere and in everything. 
The sign on his store front, the appearance of 
his building, the locality, the style of his sta- 
tionery, the personal appearance of the proprie- 
tor and his employees, their deportment, man- 
ners and courtesy, the tone of a letter, the style 
of a hand-writing, the use of a typewriter, in 
fact anything and everything that is at all likely 
to create interest, excite attention, or occasion 
comment, is an advertisement, and a_ good 
advertisement at that.—Ai//-Board Advertising. 
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A seER1IOus block occurred in the lower part of 
Broadway the other day which pretty nearly put 
a stop to traffic on that world’s greatest thor- 
oughfare. And all through an ad.! 

Pedestrians were attracted by a great crush 
of people, both male and female, in the vicinity 
of Cortlandt street. The presence of half a 
dozen or more of New York’s stalwart ‘‘ Broad- 
way Squad,’ whose bulky forms towered over 
the heads of the surging multitude, made it 
appear that something serious had surely hap- 
pened. People walking either up or down on 
the east side of the street were met by a solid 
mass of humanity which successfully resisted 
any effort at penetration and compelled a retreat 
to the car track or the other side of the thor- 
oughfare. Even here the curb was thickly 
lined with curious onlookers each eager to in- 
quire of his neighbor what was the matter. 
Had the deadly cable claimed another victim? 
Was there a serious ‘‘run” on any of the 
numerous banks in the neighborhood? Or had 
there been another big diamond robbery on the 
‘*Lane?” None of these things explained the 
crowd, and we venture to say that none of them 
would have gathered half the multitude which 
was here congregated as the result of one small 
ad. On closer investigation it was found that 
the police were endeavoring, with fair success, 
to bring the multitude to order, and that it was 
the desire of the collected hosts to force their 
way into a basement shop. Finally the police 
succeeded in forming a line which was made up 
of people of all ages, classes, sex and color, and 
extended from the interior of the shop clear to 
the end of the block and well down Maiden lane 
toward Nassau street. And all these people 
were bent upon taking advantage of a ‘‘ bar- 
gain" in fountain pens ‘‘for one day only” ad- 
vertised the day before. 

Surely here was an example of the power of 
advertising. What an object lesson it would 
have furnished had some of our advertising 
people been able to bring their timid customers 
to witness this clamoring multitude. 





A careless old man from Mt. Holly 
Stepped gayly ahead of a trolley, 
And tied up the line, 
Till a quarter-past nine, 
Did you ever hear tell of such folly. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 


| Peas. Thisis a brilliant bit of color work and a 
| >| | faithful rendering of the dainty subject. 








THE De Long Hook and Eye people have a 
clever idea in their card showing an old fellow, 
presumably a peddler, going up the road with a 
knapsack on his back and looking over his 
shoulder to tell us there’s something inside the 
bag for us. Investigation brings to light a 
sample of the famous hook and eye. 
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From the Bates-Whitman Company and the 
Lotus Press, respectively, we have received 
copies of Mr. Charles Austin Bates’s handsome 
book entitled ‘*‘ Successful Insurance Advertis- 
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LISZT, CHURCH, CHAPEL, AND PARLOR ORGANS. 
STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


Fully Nivetrated Catalogue and Fel! Particutare Sent on Applicetion. 


_ Hinson& Hamlin Co. 


New York. Chicago. 


So 
HE (SAN PRANeisea) AMERICAN BISCUIT CoM- 
PANY’S Catalogue is calculated to make a 
man hungry between meals. Almost two 
hundredand fifty varieties of biscuits or crackers, 
and all of them possessing appetizing names ex- 
cept one; we object to ‘‘caterpillars”’ as an article 
of diet,and would suggest that the special dainty 
which is so designated be re-christened. This 
company’s advertising is always cleverly pre- 
pared. . 


| AAD ail * ot: ing.’’ Thecover design and make up of the book 
We 1 | throughout is very attractive, and reflects great 
A bAPPWY ic re credit upon both author and printer. 

REW VEAIR Dita THE American Type Founder's Company has 
’ issued a very handsome 50-page booklet in the 
ey interest of Gally’s Universal Press. The em- 
i bossed cover is very dainty and artistic, and the 
2 make-up of the book in every way excellent. 

Et 
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Grand and Upright Pianos. 








THE NuBIAN “‘ Best Black on Earth” adver- 
tisers send us a circular which, they frankly 


own, possesses no literary or artistic attractions -sppyjsg 1§¢ THE FAMOUS HOOK AND EYE 
whatever; they wish only to impress us with the THAT CAUGHT MY MAMMA'S FANCY ; 
fact that they make the B. KB. on E., and are SHE SAYS THE WAY !IT HOLDS IS LIKE— 


‘‘ willing to back the assertion with every dollar nee eared BS RS eter ar 


they can borrow. The DeLong h ul InN] > 
Hook and Eye. e 


From W. Atlee Burpee & Co. we have received Send two cents in stamps for New Mother Goose book 
a framed copy of their new painting, Sweet in colors, to Richardson & DeLong Bros. , Philadelphia. 
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A look at SUNLIGHT SOAP 
of its clearness, its sweetness, its purity. 


‘use it once in your laundry to know 
washes clothes with the least labor, 
them -uninjured and white as snow. siaaie-atiies 


Mate Hear Litter’ SUNLIGHT SOAP Se 


i > P a a 
BOO pO OBO n% 000,00 & 0,8 & © 00,6 ,6,0,0,0.6,. 6.6% 
e 


THE 


POWER 
PAINT 


In.old times men used their power of painting to show 
the objects of their faith, in later times they used the otyects 
Of their faith to show their power of painting.—RUSKIN. 


It is profitable to have faith in the 
power of PATTON’S PAINT. It 
saves time and labor because of its 
great cover as capacity. It’s more 
economical because of its mar- 
velous durability. Rain or shine, 
it neither blisters, peels nor fades. 


PATTON'S (wip PAINT 


LIQUID 


is the only paint fully guaranteed. 


Beware of pure ‘‘white lead paint.’’ 
$1.50 per galion. Freight puidto any R R station east of Denver 
A booklet ‘‘How to locreauge the size of sour Home (with paint),”” free 
for the asking, or 18 actual combinations of proper buusr coloring for 
Jour 2 ct. stamps or free from our agents 
JAB. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, 0. ® A. 
e 
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Ret 
Bi dig nal 
Pate) 


A little longer than it takes to defi 
just long enough to prepare” i 


WHITMAN’S 


INSTANTANEOUS 
CHOCOLATE 


(Requires xo dotting.) 
Mix with boiling water or 
milk, stir well and it’s ready 


to serve. Finest flavor, per- 
fect quality and purity. 
Sold everywhere in 
1 lb. and % Ib. tins.. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ta Barnes 
White 
Fiyer 


is a Popular and Trustworth 

Mount. It can boast of more 
novel features than any othe 
machine on wheels. 8 st 


There are OTHER bicycles, 
but only one BARNES. 


=Cutulogue Free 
THE BARNES CYCLE CO. 
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The Grand Union Hotel is 
4 _ the first thing you see when 
sh you come out of the 
Grand Central Depot in 
New York. You don't 
need a cab to get to it. 
Carry your baggage checks 
to the office and your bag- 
gage will be put into your room 
/ without bother or expense. Hotel 

| comfort means good rooms, good ser- 

| vice, good things to eat. The Grand 
‘a Union makes guests comfortable. 
wee, Europeanplan. $lperday upward. 


Soand Union Hotel 


Ford & Co., Proprietors, New York. — 
Our 136-page guide book, “How to Know New York,” sent 
free on receipt of 3c. in stamps to pay postage. It isa com- 
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der all conditions can be 
placed in the bicycle that 2 
is encircled with Vim 
Tires. , 


> Of course they are FAST and 
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PERSONAL. 


RANK G. FULGRAPH, one of the leading 
men in the American Lithographic Com- 
pany, has left that show and is now star- 

ring for himself under the management of 
Julius Bien & Co. The rest of the hamfatters 
in the Trust gave Fully a little dinner and told 
him how sorry they were to lose him. Joe 
Knapp let go a few tears when he said, ‘‘ Good- 
by, Frank, you’re the best man I ever had’’— 
and then pulled back the tears for future use. 

Fulgraph will now take the road with his 
new play entitled ‘‘ Doin’ the Trust,” in which 
he will be ably supported by Butler Griffiths, 
Joe Kerr, Fatty Lynch, Johnson, Brown, Cowie 
and others. 





Mr. H. D. La Coste, who is well and favorably 
known among the advertisers of the East, and 
especially in New York City, has been appointed 
Eastern representative of the Datly. Tri- Weekly, 
and Iicehly News, with offices at 38 Park Row. 


A CAREFUL CHOICE. 


(a5 O Emma Janeis goin’ to hev a pianner, is 
S she? Hev you made yers’lection yet?” 
‘‘ Well, no, I can’t say as we hev, 

ezackly ; we're jes’ lookin’ around.” 

‘* Her paw, he favors the Ivories and Pound, 
some, jes’ because its ben on the barn roof so 
long—goin’ on five years, now, an’ freshened up 
ev'ry spring. But lands o’ goodness, there's 
plenty pianners besides that un, I tell him, an’ 
we hadn't oughter choose in such a hurry." 

‘*You're right, Miss Beasley ; you want to be 
sure an’ git the worth o’ yer money.” 

‘* Yes, that’s what I tell Hiram. Now, there 
uster be a pianner on Briggs's woodshed that I 
liked purty well, the Mason-Hammerin. But I 
dunno ; Mis’ Jones she got a Everatit las’ year— 
the one you see on ole Dank’s corn crib, an’ she 
seems to think a heap of it. An’ thenthere’s 
the Coleby gals up to Spriggville, ‘key got a 
Knobby pianner—that’s the one on Skinner's 
hog-pen. ’Taint ben ther long, but mebbe you've 
seen it? Howsomedever, before we buy we're 
goin’ to look ‘round consider'ble ; Hiram sez 
ther's a insterment out onthe Jayville road that 
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he'd like ter hev me see—its jes’ ben put up 
lately on Jones’s cider press, an’ I reckon we'll 
drive out ther some day, ‘fore long, an’ look 
atit. I’m bound to git a good pianner if it takes 
all summer.” 





Frew ideas in advertising are what are wanted, 
and when a man strikes a new idea and works 
it right it ought to tell. The day of the ‘‘ sand- 
wich” man is past and gone, and he is not seen 
on our crowded thoroughfares as he used to be. 
Even the grotesquely dressed man who was 
wont to make the curious turn as he passed, only 
to be met by a glaring advertisement displayed 
somewhere on his back, is now but rarely seen. 
All these things have their day. If they are 
good they are largely imitated, the novelty 
wears off, they cease to attract attention and are 
abandoned. Most habitués of Broadway of 
some years ago will remember the tall darky 
dressed in extravagant exaggeration of the pre- 
vailing fashion, with an immensely high collar, 
but no evidence of advertising display except a 
modest sign painted on the back of his collar 
Where is he now?” 








O_p Lapy (sternly)—Cold! Why your're 


wearing a coat as good as my husband's. Mel- 
ton, ain't it? 
BEGGAR (reproach fully)— Mellin, Ma’am! I 


should say not. Dis coat’s an Irish Freeze. 
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MARKS ARNHEIM. 


R. MARKS ARNHEIM, whose portrait is 
here given, isan example of the success- 
ful retail merchant of New York. He 

conducts one of the largest tailoring establish- 
ments in the country, and the business occupies 
the whole of a handsome five-story building on 
the corner of Broadway and Ninth street, which 
he erected for his own use last year. Mr. 
Arnheim combines in his nature the qualities of 
a pushing, ‘‘ hustling " and always energetic man 
of business, and a suave considerate gentleman. 
His employees will tell you that he is never too 
busy to give them proper consideration, and that 
he is uniformly courteous in his manner toward 
them. 

Mr. Arnheim is fond of travel, and ‘‘ goes in” 
somewhat for horses. He is a director in the 
Monmouth Horse Association, and a member of 
various clubs. He is credited with a comfort- 
able fortune, and dispenses liberally to charity. 

Mr. Arnheim believes thoroughly in the 
potent power of printers’ ink, and does some 
good and very effective advertising. He ap- 
preciates, and is quick to discover, a really 
good thing in the way of advertising oppor- 
tunity, and does not hesitate to take advantage 
of it. 





ALL the big business in an advertising way 
seems to have stopped off at Philadelphia. 





AYER & SoN are said to have booked more 
than a million and a quarter last month. 
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A NEW idea in signs attracted attention in the 
window of a Broadway drug store, recently, and 
similar signs are likely to be seen elsewhere, 
as it was advertising a patent medicine. 

The principal line of lettering in this sign—the 
name of the article advertised—was in letters 
formed of fine transparent glass tubing, and a 
border around the whole sign was made of a 
double row of the same tubing. By some me- 
chanical means, invisible in front, colored liquids 
were forced through these tubes, and kept con- 
stantly flowing along in one direction. The 
liquids were separated at irregular intervals by 
air spaces, which showed white, and made it 
possible to discern the flowing movement. 
The effect of the various colors in constant 
motion was attractive and novel. We have seen 
this glass tube idea used in other ways, but 
never before in lettering on a sign. Inthe case 
under consideration, it was particularly appro- 
priate, as the article advertised is supposed to 
bea life-giving tonic, and the flowing liquid easily 
suggested the circulation of the blood through 
the veins and arteries of the system. This 
latter idea would have been more strongly 
brought out, had the liquids been blood red. 





IN the city of Leipzig the shops are all closed 
from twelve to two o'clock every day; dinner, 
digestion and after-dinner-nap are not to be dis- 
turbed by business; this is perhaps just a trifle 
too slow, but has its rational and comfortable side 


still. 





THERE is a jeweler in Germany who has a 
gruesome advertisement in the shape of a large 
clock displayed in his window. In the base of 
the clock are a number of small skulls, thigh 
bones, arms, etc. In short every bone in the 
human body can be seen on that pile As the 
clock strikes one, several wires move and pres- 
ently a complete skeleton 1s evolved from the 
mass of bones, which moves forward and strikes 
one blow on the gong. Attwo o'clock, a cor- 
responding number of skeletons are produced in 
the same manner. 





THERE is one doctor in New York City who 
evidently doesn’t believe in hiding his light 
under the bushel of professional conservatism. 
He is located in a prosperous quarter of the city, 


$4O 


and by way of introducing Himself to the neigh- 
borhood sends to each house, or apartment, a 
small envelope bearing on its face the words 
‘* Please open carefully,” and in one corner the 
name and address of sender. The recipient, 
observing the M.D. attachment, imagines He is 
being treated to a powder until investigation 
brings to light a neat business card. 





THE editor of a small monthly technical 
journal published in New York tells a pretty 
good story, when in a particularly confidential 
mood, the point of which is at his own expense. 
It isto the effect that soon after assuming editor- 
ial control of the journal he was a little ‘‘ hard 
up” for copy, and among other borrowed things 
reprinted a rather good technical article from an 
English exchange, being very careful to give his 
esteemed contemporary full credit. Some 
months after this he met the editor of a rival 
publication of another city at a convention, and 
his chagrin may be imagined when he was in- 
formed by his friendly competitor that the 
article borrowed from the Englishman had been 
originally printed in his own journal some 
months before, which the foreigner had stolen 
without credit, in a way some foreigners have, 
and he had taken it innocently enough because 
he had not read over the issues of his own paper 
priorto His incumbency. Think of his reprint- 
ing his own article and giving the cribber credit, 
and think of his mortification at being told of it 
by the other fellow ! 





THE SAN FRANCISCO Book and Newsdealer is 
easily the most important organ of the trade 
which it represents. We have sometimes 
thought its apparent candor could not be sub- 
stantiated if called on for proof, but at the 
same time we may be mistaken. However, here 
is an item which will do for a test case: 

The Canada Bookseller and Stationer hears that mon- 
ster Munsey, he of the unnaturally large zygoma, is to send 
out a five-cent magazine. That would be a good way for 
him to unload the untold millions of his ten-cent success 
which have been returned. Out 'Frisco way the dealers 
case and ship them to him by freight—the rate being 


cheaper far than by mail, and when it is a matter of tons 
that cutsa big figure. 


Mr. Price may not be aware of it, but his 
statement that Afunsey’s Magazine is returned 
from the Pacific Coast by ton-loads is mighty 
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interesting reading for the average advertiser. 
There is nothing funny in a rate of ¢500 per 
page for junk-shop circulation. 

Either Mr. Pricecan produce facts, figures and 
dates to prove his case or admit that he is a con- 
temptible ittle liar. 





Tue ideaof a daily paper, a weekly review and a 
monthly magazine in every home, is a noble inspiration: 
accomplished, a world of good would result, but it is only 
accomplished when business methods are employed; it can 
only be brought about in the one natural way, and that 
way isthe close adherence to the business law. that the 
cheapening of the selling price of an article increases its 
use. It is because newspapers are cheap that so many of 
them are read and it is because of the increased revenue 
from advertising that newspapers are so cheap. Some one 
has argued from this fact that the reader who gets the 
advantage of cheap papers is morally bound to give a 
share of his attention to the advertisements in them. The 
argument is ingenious, but it hardly holds. 

And yet every reader of papers owes it to himself to 
notice with some care the advertisements the papers 
print. Every reader does notice them unconsciously, 
more or less, but the careful reader often finds in them as 
much instruction, entertainment and profit as he does in 
the other columns of the paper. 

In America there is about $200,000,000 spent in advertis- 
ing every year. Do you think this could be kept up ycar 
after year, and not only kept up, but constantly increased, 
if advertisements were not profitable to the purchaser? It 
costs an immense amount of money to advertise exten- 
sively ; no business concern could or would long keep it up 
unless it pays, and no advertisement can pay the advertiser 
unless it also pays the reader. Value for value is the rule 
that must finally obtain in all transactions ; you may fool 
the people now and then, but it is the man who gives full 
value for what he receives who wins permanent prosperity. 

The mere fact that men continue to advertise year after 
year, is sufficient proof that the reader of advertisements 
finds such reading profitable. 

No one pretends, however, that the art of advertising 
has yet reached a state of perfection; there is room for 
improvement always.—Farnw News. 





THE ROBERT BuRNS Cigar sign, now running in 
the cable cars, is open to criticism. The manin- 
the moon, who is engaged in smoking an R. B., 
puffs the smoke directly into the face of old Sol, 
just over him. The latter wears an expression 
of disgust which might have been called forth 
by the proximity of a Bowery ‘‘two-fer-a,” but 
which is calculated to cast suspicion upon the 
muchly-advertised R. B. article. 

Why not change the expression of the sun's 
face and make him look asif he enjoyed the 
situation ? 
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MAKE IT INTERESTING. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


HERE was a period in newspaper making, 
which comes down to the memories of 
very young men, when the pages devoted 

to advertising were usually regarded by the 
average reader as so much waste space, so far 
as his interest was concerned. Hemightglance 
at them and read an announcement casually, 
here and there, but his time with the paper 
was practically ended when the ‘' reading mat- 
ter’’ was sufficiently perused or gone through 
with. 

I am speaking of the ‘‘average reader ”’ since 
he represented nearly the whole subscription 
list The class which he did not represent, 
which were few in numbers, were the few 
who looked for bargains, or who wished to 
learn where some particular thing could be 
found. 

Specialists, too, there were, such as the men 
looking for ships to come in; the real estate 
men, the investor, and so forth. Something 
depended on whether it was a country or city 
paper as tothe kinds and variety of its adver- 
tising readers. 

But we have arrived within twenty years 
almost to a different day. There is no intelli- 
gent reader now—in fact, there is hardly a 
reader of any kind, who sequestrates himself 
upon a portion or tract of the newspaper or 
periodical ; for there is no longer any entirely 
dry or arid territory in it. He knows that he 
would miss something which it would be a loss 
not to see if he should dismiss the advertisers’ 
pages. 

Though he may not want the articles exploited, 
nor, in fact, need at the moment, to make any pur- 
chase for some time in advance, he is now com- 
pelled to listen to the advertiser's story, because 
it is well pictured and well told. 

He takes up a modern magazine, and he finds 
it twice as thick as it ever was before. Though 
he may grumble at the bulk of it, or may make 
believe he is burdened by it, he is sure not to 
skip the odster dicta—the matter which surrounds 
the literary contents. 

Why, there is matter there that zs ‘‘ literary 
contents.” What are the ‘‘write-ups” of a 
town, or a piano, or a business college, or some 


other periodical not quite in the field of the one 
in which the ‘‘ write-up” goes—all put in the 
reading page type and illustrated—but some- 
thing which appeals to a refined and literary 
appreciation? 

And then there are cuts and borders of very 
great attractiveness, which belong wholly tothe 
modern era; pictures curious,that one may study 
or be amused over, or that tell a story, or that 
turn a moral as pat as anepigram; and some that 
are decorative, or that fall purely in the domain 
of art. There art inserts often, and differenti- 
ated and colored leaves that the reader cannot 
pass by; for they fairly take him by the button- 
hole or fix his eye in ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” fashion, 
so that he must look or listen whether he will or 
not. 

It is not going beyond reason then to say that 
the old line between the ‘‘ reading matter’ and 
the advertisements has been moved further than 
has the Venezuela boundary line. It has, in 
fact, almost been effaced. The advertiser has at 
last become interesting, and he often attains lit- 
erary effect. So long as he interests he will 
draw attention, and through this lies the road to 
publicity and business fame. 

I should say in view of this, that the secret of 
a well-made advertisement can be summed upin 
the comment, that it be interesting. You may 
take many ways to secure this end—for art will 
aid you, and typography and display, which are 
helped by art ideas, will re-enforce the very 
words you use to profitable results. 





OnE of the great benefits of the rise and ideal- 
ization of the poster will be the value and 
dignity it puts upon advertising. Day & Martins’s 
Blacking went as high as the pyramids; but the 
modern end-of-the-century poster is likely to go— 
without a pun being here intended—into pos- 
terity’s scrap-books. It is already intensely 
interesting, and we see sets of posters now 
grouped together, and advertised for their 
esthetic effect, before their business purpose has 
grown cold. 

Perhaps the poster, more thananything else— 
as yet—which has a business aim, has caught 
the secret of captivation. 
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ABOVE CUTS 50 CTS. EACH. 
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ADVERTISING A BAKERY. 


HERE is a certain town of some ten or 
twelve thousand inhabitants, not far from 
New York City, which harbors within its 
gates, among the other belongings of a good- 
sized town, a number of bakeries and two news- 
papers. Of the said bakeries, there is one which 
rejoices in a town-wide reputation. As a visitor 
to the place you will hear constantly of Blank’s 
bread, of Blank’s fresh rolls, mince pies, and 
other good things. The housewife who enter- 
tains youat her table will tell you that her family 
prefers Blank’s bread to that made at home, and 
when you praise her delicious mince or pumpkin 
pie she will laughingly confess that ‘she didn't 
make it herself—it came from Blank’s.” 

One wonders in view of the general popularity 
of Blank’s bakery how his competitors manage 
to thrive in even a small way. That they do 
thrive cannot be denied, but there is not one of 
them which can boast of a prosperity like that of 
the Blank establishment. And the reasons, 
when one comes to investigate, are quite 
obvious. 

Blank started in a small way, as did his com- 
petitors, but he was not content with the insig- 
nificant share of trade which seemed inclined to 
come his way, and promptly went to work to im- 
prove matters. 

In the first place he took pains to furnish the 
best possible breads, cake and pastry. With 
good goods as a basis for his efforts, the rest of 
the work was not difficult. He then proceeded 
to take space in the two newspapcrs of the town 
and to fill such space, day after day, with adver- 
tisements of his bakery. 

These announcements were seemingly simple 
affaris, consisting of few words and with little 
attempt at display, but they were suggestive and 
appetizing. Copy was frequently changed and, 
in its turn, each specialty brought prominently 
forward. Instead of the stereotyped announce- 
ment of fresh bread, rolls, cakes and pastry, the 
public was asked to try Blank’s delicious 
Graham bread, delivered at the door, fresh, 
everymorning. Nextday the space was devoted 
to Blank’s ‘‘ Home-made” bread or breakfast 
rolls or, perhaps, if in season, to his luscious 
Mince Pies. And again, he made a specialty of 


his whole-wheat bread, calling attention to its 
health promoting qualities, and offering a loaf, 
free of charge, toany one wishing totry it. In 
addition to his newspaper advertising, which, 
by the way, proved a business-bringer from the 
Start, he occasionally sent by mail a printed 
price list of his various breads, cakes and pies, 
with such other information as was necessary 
regarding his facilities for filling special orders, 
delivering goods, etc. 

At one time he delivered from house to house, 
in the best parts of town, sample loaves of his 
Graham bread, and on another occasion, small 
sample boxes of crackers. Nor did his efforts 
end with outside advertising. His store wasa 
marvel of neatness and careful arrangement. 
The customer felt reassured by its delightful 
cleanliness. In hot weather screens and fans kept 
the place free of flies and there was no futile 
spreading about of dingy pink mosquito netting. 
To advertise as he did, cost money; but the 
returns came in so promptly from the start, and 
proved so encouraging that he felt justi- 
fied in spending more. His competitors, as 
it happened, were easily ‘‘downed” and dared 
not venture as he had, into the deep waters of 
advertising. The consequence is what might 
naturally be expected—z.¢., that Blank’s Bakery 
carries the best and largest trade of the town, 
although at the beginning it was as small and 
unknown as the most obscure ‘‘bake shop” 
there. Themoral is obvious and the story true. 





Tue medium being determined upon, give the material 
you insert careful consideration. My views on this point 
are different from most advertisers, at least, few if any fol. 
low my plan. I believe in frequent change of copy, never 
running an advertisement over a month without change. 
I never run the same ad. in any two papers. This entails 
much work, but I think it pays. Where you havea regular 
stereotyped ad. that runs the same in all papers and for all 
time, it loses its effect; the eye of the reader in glancing 
over the ads. recognizes the old-timers and they actually 
become eyesores, while the new ad. catches the eye, and if 
attractively written, is read; he does not see this often 
enough to become tired of it until a new change is rung in. 
By and by he expects the change and says: ‘‘ Well, what's 
he got to say thistime?’’ Use catch headings, and have 
ads. set up, if possible, so no matter if occupying compara- 
tively small space. it will be so prominent as to catch the 
eye of any one who looks at the page.— /ronmonger. 
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| The most uniformly 
i] smooth and fine mark- 
ing leads that ever 
touched paper are 
jj made from American 
graphite, put into 
jj} American pencils and 








every pencil user— 
| from the school boy 
i to the artist—has been 
carefully considered. 
Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils are 
stir in all degrees of 
|] hardness and in many 
istyles. They cost less 
ithan foreign-made 
pencils and last longer 
than other pencils 

i made anywhere. 
If dealer does not keep 





Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 









For ws a 
Hygienic Care 
ke Skin. E ra | . 


| absolutely THE BEST 
| Pure and Unadulterated 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 26c. 


peeartment DD” 
c£ND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS TO 

: THE PALISADE M'F'G CO., YONKERS, N.Y. 
FOR COMPLETE SET OF SAMPLES. 
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‘SELVYT iw 
Polishing Cloths 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the country. at 
10 cents arate according to size. They entirely do away with 
Na necess' for buying expensive scl chamois feathers. which 

ey out-polish and out-weur, never become greasy, and ar 
good as ew when washed oe 

For sale by all Dry-Goods Stoves, Upholstevers, Hardware, 
and Drug Stoves, Cycle Dealers, ete. 


Wholesale inquiries should be addressed 
*“SELVYT,” 38) and 883 Broadway, New York. 
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Sterling Bicycle. 


Simplicity, 
Strength, 
Beauty, 
Lightness. : 
“Built like a watch.” 4 
Catalogue free. ; 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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SOME GOOD CURRENT ADS. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


HE attempt made in.some of these letters 
to give a few points on English news- 
papers in departments, would be culpably 

deficient if nothing were said of that important 
section of our journalism, the religious press. 


* * * 


A FEw words on the status of religion in this 
country. We have, of course, an Established 
Church—representing the creed known to you 
as Episcopalianism, and called here distinctively 
‘‘ The Church of England.” Though established 
by law, this is not a church supported out of Im- 
perial taxes. It is simply a body having a vast 
property—a property purely national—of_ its 
own ; and it is the national character of that 
property which is objected to by the large body 
of people who think that the Church of England 
ought to be disendowed. Into these questions 
it is, of course, impossible to enter here. I only 
want to caution American readers against the 
common error of supposing that the Church of 
England is financially supported by the State. 

The Church of England has a large following; 
many other religious bodies have also a large fol- 
lowing, and all the most important of them have 
newspapers of their own. These are commonly, 
however, commercial enterprises, and run 
on their proper merit; they are not as a rule 
supported out of church funds. If money is 
made out of them it goes into the pockets of in- 
dividuals. Consequently, the religious press is 


—— 


a thoroughly commercial institution, as it is with 
you, and it is run on commercial lines. 


* * + 


‘By far the most important religious news- 
paper in England is the Christian World,-edited 
by James Greville Clarke, M.A. I have called 
it specifically, and with intent, a religious news- 
paper because it is what itis. It aims to cover 
all the ground of a newspaper, and also to take 
inthe whole religious question. Its editor is, I 
believe, a Congregationalist; but the Christian 
World is the champion of Christianity as such. 
It is ably and courageously edited, and its 
opinion goes for much in politics and social 
questions as well as in matters of religion. It 
is a great advertising medium — very ‘‘starchy ”’ 
in the matter of display type and cuts, and gets 
high rates for its space. 


* * * 


THE Christian World, however, is not the 
paper having the largest circulation, though its 
issue must be very large. The biggest circula- 
tion is scored by the Christian Herald, edited by 
the prophet Baxter, which beats the Second 
Advent drum for all that instrument is worth. 
If you take all that I have said about the editor- 
ship of the Christian World, and reverse it, you 
will get a pretty good idea of what the Christian 
Herald is like :—A sensational religionistic paper 
with a little news jerked in. 


27, NEW BOND STREET 


MESSRS JREDFERN have the honour to announce the 





Completion of their NEW MODELS & DESIGNS in 
GOWNS: COATS :‘WRAPS is FUR OARMENTS Iv types that they venture 


to predict will be the prevailing fashion during the coming Winter. 


““Coming, events cast their Shadows before” and very agreeable shadows they are 
too, if cast by the models of fashion designed by REDFERN " PRESS ESPRACT 
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I SUPPOSE the paper that is most like the 
Christian World in aims and appearance is 
the Christian Commonwealth, edited by Dr. W. T. 
Moore, LL.D., M.A., a Kentuckian and an 
American citizen. It is a purely undenomina- 
tional publication, advocating what it calls 
primitive Christianity, Christian reunion, tem- 
perance, and social purity. All these are no 
doubt important matters ; but as a newspaper 
the Christian Commonwealth owes its influence 
largely to its masterly handling of current 


actualities, and especially to its weekly 
ISS ~G =<) r= EL 
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LONDON, w. 
,‘interviews,” a feature in which it may 


fairly claim to be the pioneer paper on this 
side. This work is done by a very able sub- 
editor, Mr. Albert Dawson, who must be 
known in America as the London ccrrespon- 
dent of several important Christian papers. 
Whatever may be going on in the world at any 
particular time, this young man—for he is quite 
young and has all the push and energy of youth 
—seems to know about, and he may be trusted 
to be onthe spot with a pronouncement three or 
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five columns long from the most interesting per- 
sonages concerned. Among the victims of this 
successful interviewer have been Max Muller, 
Lord Roberts, the late Rustem Pacha, S. R. 
Crockett (the novelist)and Mrs. Besant. 


* * * 


SPEAKING of Mr. Crockett reminds one natur- 
ally of ‘Robertson Nicoll, LL.D., M.A., editor of 
the British Weekly, the chief literary paper in 
the religious field. Dr. Nicoll has a great han- 
kering after exclusive news, but his great claim 
to distinction is his power of ‘‘ spotting" rising 
literary stars. Both Mr. Crockett and (espe- 
cially) J. M. Barrie owe much to his appreciation 
and help, and ‘‘ Ian Maclaren” is really his sole 
discovery. Dr. Nicoll is currently reported to 
have stood over the author of ‘* The Bonny 
Briar Bush” with a club, extracting from a dif- 
fident pen that reluctant masterpiece. 


* *% * 


ANOTHER literary paper is the Mew Age, pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. E. Fletcher, of whom, when 
he was editor of the Dazly Chronicle, I had be- 
fore something to say. The Mew Age was 
wittily described by a journalistic friend as ‘‘ an 
ethical organ with a dash of religion.”” It may 
be objected to this definition that it reads a little 
like the receipt of a cocktail, but otherwise it is 
accurate and truthful. The Mew Age is naturally 
a good paper, for Mr. Fletcher is emphatically a 
good man—though worthy of something more 


important. 
* a * 


NonE of these papers (with the exception of 
the Christian Herald) can be called very specifi- 
cally denominational. It will, perhaps, be use- 
ful to put down the names and descriptions of a 
few papers that are so. 

es * 

To begin with the Church of England—we 
have the Guardian, a first-class aristocratic 
organ published in the interest of the High 
Church party; the Xecord, which occupies the 
same position in regard to the Low Church sec- 
tion (Church of England people are ‘‘high ” or 
‘‘low” in proportion as their sympathies 
approximate to or recede from the Church of 
Rome); the Church Times, a splendid paper of 
the ultra-high, or Anglo-Catholic stripe; and the 
Rock,;the organ of the Evangelicals. 
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THe Congregationalists have the /ndependent, 
edited by Dr. Guinness Rogers, the political 
champion and chief fighting man of that body. 

* © «# 


THE Baptists have the Baptist and the Free- 
man, each claiming to speak for the denomina- 
tion; the Wesleyans have the Methodist Times, 
Methodist Recorder and several other organs ; 
and the Presbyterians have an organ bearing 
the name of that denomination, but rather 
knocked out by the generally Presbyterian tone 
of the British Weekly, though the latter is not 
nominally a sectarian organ. 

* a S 


PRESBYTERIANISM reminds one of Scotland. 
The oldest religious paper in Scotland—perhaps 
in Great Britain—is the Christian News, the 
organ of the Evangelical Union, edited by a 
kind and valued friend of mine, Dr. Adamson. 
It is certainly of something over fifty years’ 
standing, and hasa great and authoritative influ- 
ence within the limits of the sphere to which its 
efforts are confined. 

# # * 


Tue Unitarians, rather a feeble folk, but said 
to be influential in religious thought by virtue of 
a kind of leavening process, have their Enquirer. 
And there are just one or two other religious 
journals that may be mentioned—namely, the 
Christian Age, of which it would be difficult to 
predicate anything very definite except that it 
publishes Dr. Talmage’s sermons; the Christian, 
a very old fashioned, respectable, orthodox, and 
ably conducted paper, of the Evangelical shade; 
the Christian Globe, which is great at portraits 
and stories; the Christian Million, a penny illus- 
trated paper, plus religion; and the Sunday 
Companion, a sort of religious 7%t-Bzts, having a 
considerable circulation, and published by the 
Harmsworth concern. 
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THE Jews have their Jewish Chronicle and 
Jewish World, and the Roman Catholics have the 
Catholic Times and several other good papers. 


* * * 


SucH then are the chief religious papers of 
thiscountry. Onthe general subject of religious 
paper advertising very little has been said above; 
and to people who read ART IN ADVERTISING it 
is doubtless supererogatory to say that the adver- 
tiser in this, or almost any other country, who 
neglects the religious press, deliberately cuts 
himself off from one of the best sources of 
advertising. 

% * # 


I HAVE been wanting for a long time to give 
an example of the advertising done by the well- 
known house of Redfern—the ladies’ tailor. This 
isa line of advertising constantly changing, but 
invariable in its artistic and technical excellence. 
I donot know who does this work; butitis a 
notable achievement in the line of art in adver- 
tising, and merits a place therefore in the 
specific organ of that important principle. 


* ¥ * 


ANOTHER concern that gets out good adver- 
tisements, and backs them up well, is the con- 
cern known as ‘‘ Fullers”—pioneers of Ameri- 
can candy in this country, one of whose little 
ads I send for reproduction. The firm has a. 
number of shops—I am not yet Americanized 
enough to call them '‘ Candy Stores "—and their | 
window dressing is a dream of beauty and 
artistic skill. I don’t know much about the 
sweetstuff sold there, but lady friends say that 
it is ‘‘ just sweet,’’ which is commendation from 
the right quarter. 


* * * 


Scott & Bowne have got a big building in 
the heart of London. 


NEPAD? 
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PEAKING of the Buttermilk Soap Man’s 
famous letter of thanks to the public, now 
appearing in various advertising mediums, I am 
reminded of the words of a man whom I once 
heard address a small Methodist revival meetin’. 
Said he: ‘‘ Brothers and sisters, I am glad to 
have this opportunity to mingle together and to 
spend these happy hours where I couldn't if I 
wasn't.” 





I saw two pretty girls in a Sixth avenue ele- 
vated car the other night straining their eyes in 
an attempt to read a small-type advertising sign 
directly opposite to them. They were comment- 
ing to each other upon their inability to ‘‘ make 
it out,” when suddenly the fatherly-looking 
brakeman, who had been leaning against the 
door, getting his mouth into shape for ‘‘ Sixty- 
sixth street," stepped forward and raised the 
light of the two nearest lamps. 

‘That better?” he inquired kindly, and the 
two pretty girls smiled and thanked him and 
said it was—‘' ever so much better.” All of 
which goes to show that evena plain brakeman 
can be polite—when the woman is sufficiently 
good looking. 





A Cuicaco street-railway company has issued transfer 
slips illuminated with gems of thought from the philos- 
-ophers. 

If a little philosophy can mitigate in the least 
degree the horrors of street-car transfer, espe- 
cially in bad weather, the idea is to be com- 
menided. 
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RANDOM 
NOTES. 


The poster, in its more artistic phase, being 
the latest arrival on the advertising field, is not 
as yet done todeath. The new designs, as they 
make their appearance on the elevated stations 
and elsewhere, attract a good deal of attention, 
and deservedly so, for some of them are quite 
wonderful. If advertisers continue to put forth 
such admirable designs as those now seen about 
town, there is a likelihood of the public taste 
being cultivated to a point where the common- 
place poster, the poster of the immediate past, 
will no longer be tolerated. 

Apropos of posters the Boston Evening Tran- 
script has the following : 

‘*This year posters have become material for 
the holiday trade in the book shops. A few of 
them keep placards by the more noted design- 
ers for sale, at prices that steadily tend upward, 
as this or that example, especially of their early 
work, grows scarce. The posters of the famous 
Frenchmen—Cheret, Grasset, Steinlen and 
Toulouse-Lautrec—are the most costly and the 
hardest to obtain. Next comes that of our 
American craftsmen of New York, Boston and 
Chicago, and some of their first designs now 
cost a pretty penny. Placards by English hands 
are comparatively few, though examples of 
Dudley Hardy—he of ‘The Gaiety Girls ’—are 
not so very hard to find.” 


ScCHLoss, the photographer, is foxy. His main 
business is making pretty pictures of actresses 
and sich, but ,he occasionally augments his in 
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come by nipping some guileless publisher who 
happens to use one of his copyrighted photos 
without permission. In fact, some people are 
cruel enough to insinuate that Schloss purposely 
stamps his copyright notice with a metal die 
which makes a deep enough impression (after 
your attention is called to it) to be plainly dis- 
cernible. In order, however, to read this stamp 
with anything like alacrity, it is necessary to 
hold the photo so that the light will fall upon it 
at such an angle as to reveal the indentation 
by the shadow. 

It so happened that ‘‘Cheveret’’ has been 
using a copyrighted picture of Cissy Fitzger- 
ald. At first they used it by permission, but 
subsequently grew careless, and finally it ap- 
peared in one publication not in the list for which 
permission was given. Mr. Schloss promptly took 
the usual steps in a case of this kind, and al- 
though he is entitled under the law to $1 for each 
copy containing a reproduction of his work, he 
usually makes a slight reduction. In this case, 
it is alleged, he let Mr. Ingram off on payment 
of $440. 

But the tragic part of the story is yet to come. 
Mr. Ingram had placed the same copy with Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and his feelings may be 
better imagined than described when he realized 
that he was liable to pay $1 for each copy of 
their 700,000 circulation. He enjoyed a_ bad 
quarter of an hour, but finally his old agent, 
through whom he originally placed the business, 
got Mr. Schloss’ consent to its appearance in 
the Journal. 

This will make bad reading for Mr. Schloss, 
but he ought to reflect that he has to sell a 
good many Cissies at 75c. to make $440, and 
although a fortune has slipped out of his grasp 
he’s still able to be about and do business. 

Mr. Schloss is perfectly right in strictly en- 
forcing his rights underthelaw. He wouldbea 
fool not to do it. And most of his copyright 
notices are plain. There is altogether too much 
cribbing and a lesson like this is bound to be a 
good thing all around. 





To those who are possessed of a little inge- 
nuity and artistic taste the knack of making 
something out of nothing comes by nature. The 
illustrations will show what surprising[! ! ! Ed.] 
results may be obtained from a little paint and 


———_ _— 
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a ribbon or two in giving charm to the common-: 
est materials. 

To make an arm-chair of tomato cans. nail 
the cans together for the legs and back. Make 
the seat of the box in which they came, and put 
some pretty bright ribbons wherever needed at 
the corners. 





Those of us who are perturbed in mind over 
the advent of the New Woman will doubtless 
linger gratefully over the foregoing extract, re- 
printed from a Western newspaper. It breathes 
a sweet femininity and an old-fashioned interest 
in the home and its comforts which are truly re- 
freshing, and we will venture to assert that the 
fair promulgator of the Tomato Can Easy Chair 
never mounted the stump or bestrode a bicycle 
in her life. Long may she wave! 





ENGLAND'S NEED. 


LONDON weekly contains within four 
pages of advertising matter seven an- 
nouncements of a remedy for blushing. 





THE large blotter presented by the Lotus 
Press is an advertising souvenir worth having. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 in 
advance. 
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A FOURTEENTH STREET sandwich man carries on 
one arm a bundle of maps, and wears on his back 
a small tin sign which informs the passerby that 
a map of Brooklyn or New York may be had for 
the asking. Whether an advertisement adorns 
these maps I hadn’t time to learn, but if so, the 
advertiser takes a wise precaution in distribut- 
ing his circulars ‘‘ by request”’ rather than hav- 
ing them thrust into every indifferent hand that 
comes along, only to be thrown away with 
scarcely a glance. An advertisement that is at- 
tractive or valuable enough to be asked for ought 
to be a good thing for the advertiser. 





ONE morning not long since, the stairs leading 
to the elevated station at Ninety-third street and 
Columbus avenue were almost carpeted with the 
cards of a local coal dealer. A man at the foot 
of the stairs was busily engaged in thrusting 
these cards upon every man and woman who 
went up to the trains, and in almost every 
instance the card was thrown down immediately. 
To hand an advertising circular to a person 
who is rushing to catch a train and, worse sull, 
when he is climbing a steep, crowded staircase 
which leads to the train, is pure folly. Inthe 
above case the little card distributed was very 
attractively printed and under reasonable cir- 
cumstances might have done some good. 


Ir sometimes happens that what apparently 
was calculated to make a first-class advertise- 
ment is sometimes spoiled by the advertisers 
themselves. To illustrate: there is in New 
York a firm of decorative furnishers who 
recently put out a line of blue delft plates. An 
elaborately and well-written history of blue 
delft ware was prepared and published in the 
Illustrated American, The accompanying cuts 
were of course reproduced from designs owned 
and copyrighted by McHugh. No mention, 
however, was originally made of the fact that 
these illustrations were virtually taken from a 
catalogue, and that this interesting story of blue 
delft ware was nothing but a puff for the Popular 
Shop. The whole effect was skilfully planned 
and there is no doubt in my mind, if Mr. 
McHugh had stuck to his original plan, every- 
thing would have panned out well. Butno, Mr. 
McHugh employs a lawyer who may know all 
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about law, but certainly nothing about adver- 
tising. When proof was submitted to Mr. 
McHugh he happened to think of his copyright 
on the designs. Seeing that the illustrations 
were without the formal notice proscribed by 
law, he calls up this brilliant knight of the bus- 
kin who grasps the situation in an instant and 
congratulates Mr. McHugh on a narrow escape. 
He notifies the ///ustrated American to put under 
each cut, ‘‘Copyrighted 1895 by Joseph P. 
McHugh & Co., The Popular Shop, New York,”’ 
and kills the whole effect of the article instanter. 
The whole scheme was instantly laid bare and 
what would have been a clever, artistic and 
thoroughly effective ad. was robbed of more 
than half its value. 





THIs Mr. McHugh, by the way, has adopted a 
mode of advertising which is all his own, and 
which is fast making his store celebrated, not 
only in New York but throughout the country. 
He affects the anglomaniac style in all his pub- 
lished announcements and is_ ultra-English 
throughout. Hesays ‘‘ carriage free,” calls his 
placea ‘‘shop” and his goods ‘‘stuffs.”” He is evi- 
dently after the ‘‘ Vogue” crowd. His ads. are 
peculiarly set up and, together with their mon- 
grel diction, stand out by themselves wherever 
they appear. 





I PASSED the store of a very foolish grocer 
last week. He had a sign advertising tea out 
in front of his establishment. It was a sort of 
imitation of Chinese lettering, but when you 
looked close you saw that it was in American 
letters, twisted around in a sort of complicated 
acrostic. I suppose that grocer thought great 
crowds would gather in front of that sign and 
take delight in studying it out. He made a 
great mistake, for I was the only crowd I saw 
around there. It don’t pay to make advertising 
matter hard to read. 

— The Stroller in the Grocery World. 





THE Dorflinger adver isers take pains to 
inform the public that their cut glass goods can- 
not be obtained by any department store. Is it 
possible that any commodity is exempt from 
department store patronage ? 





I stoop beside a man and woman at the 
counter of a well-known drug store the other 
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day and witnessed a very slick bit of substitut- 
ing. The people were evidently man and wife 
and seemed to be of gentle breeding and intelli- 
gence. They ordered a dozen bottles of 
Somebody's Cod Liver Emulsion. 





I dont’t remember whose emulsion it was, but 
know it was not Scott’s. The clerk was a 
charmer, with sleek hair and a waxed mous- 
tache, and he was not particularly interested in 
selling that particular emulsion of cod liver oil. 

‘‘Why do you buy so much at a time?” he 
inquired politely. 

‘« We are going to Africa,” said the man, ‘‘and 
wish to have a supply with us.” 

‘* Then why not take the pure cod liver oil in- 
stead of an emulsion?” 

The customers looked dubious. 

‘“We've always used this,” they faltered. 
Whereupon the sleek-headed clerk launched 
forth into a discourse anent the relative merits 
of emulsions and pure oils, which held his 
listeners spellbound for the space of five minutes. 

When she found an opening the meek little 
woman observed that she had always found the 
emulsion for which they had inquired of great 
benefit to her, and that she bought it because of 
the other ingredients which it contained, and 
which the enterprising clerk had condemned. 
He listened with polite deference and then intro- 
duced the subject of other emulsions—emulsions 
that would not cost so much and contained a 
larger percentage of cod oil. He talked glibly 
and convincingly, and the two gullible African 
travelers hesitated and were lost. A large bot- 
tle of the firm’s own preparation of cod emulsion 
was produced at the proper moment and the 
sale of the other man’s goods dishonestly pre- 
vented. I had become so interested in the pro- 
ceeding that I quite forgot about my own 
errand until reminded by a waiting clerk. 

‘* A bottle of Fellowe’s Phosphites,” I jerked 
out. 

‘‘T can give you our own make, same prescrip- 
tion exactly, for seventy-five cents,” said he, 
hesitating as he reached toward the shelf. 
‘“‘Thanks,’’I retorted, ‘‘I prefer what I asked for.” 

‘* Well, we like to sell our own _ goods,” 
he explained, unblushingly. 

‘*I’d rather lose a quarter,” said I, ‘‘ than to 
take a substitute.” 
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ABOUT THE TOWN. 


OGUE’S Fourth Anniversary Number was a 
surprise to poor wretches like us who never 
imagined there were so many snobs in the coun- 
try. There must be more even than is revealed 
by the anniversary number, for the sale of the 
paper is visibly increasing week after week. We 
shudder to think what they will do when the 
twenty-fifth anniversary arrives. 





Life has dropped the Calendar. Where is all 
the boasted smartness of Sikes or Sox or Sachs, 
or whatever his name is, that he couldn’t find 
business enough to keep it goin’? 





Puck's Christmas number was quite free from 
the nannygoat and butcher combination that 
marks this teutonic production for its own. 
There are some mighty smart Dutchmen in this 
world after all. 





Leslie’s Weekly treated itself to a front page 
in colors. It is one of J. G. Brown’s ‘‘same as 
last’; but with the average ignoramus it would 
doubtless go as really high-class art, and prob- 
ably raise the sale of the paper not a little. 
They ought to get Teddy Roosevelt to edit the 
thing. 





JupGE made a very good showing. Zim's 
Irishman and Smith’s impossible contortionists 
were on deck as usual. Victor Ham and Gillam 
were the stars also as usual and the band played 
on. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY can't help printing some 
stuff more or less interesting, but for out and 
out dullness it easily takes thecake. They have 
the regular Harper outfit making the thing 
nowadays, and to people brought up on the 
Harper diet it is pretty good. Caspar Whitney 
seems to hold the center of the stage most of the 
time. 





WHETHER our dailies are so good that we have 
no appetites left fora weekly or not is a ques- 
tion. Certain it is that our weeklies do not 
possess the same quality of interest that marks 
the French and English. Seriously speaking, 
there isn’t one of our weeklies that begins to 
touch 7r#th in London or Zhe Sketch, although 
no one would hold up either as a model by any 
means. 
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HOLIDAY 


MONG the mostattractive window displays 
that have come under my notice has been 
the exhibit given by Deutsch & Co. in 

Twenty-third street, New York. These people 
are known as purveyors of fashionable garments 
for women. Their store is one of the hand- 
somest in town, and the windows are large and 
lend themselves readily to the scheme which I 
am about to describe. 





THE window was furnished to represent the 
sitting-room of a lady of fashion. The hostess 
was discovered seated on a divan. The drap- 
eries, furniture, carpets, rugs, bric-a-brac, etc., 
it must be remembered, were the exact counter- 
part of what is to be seen in almost any well 
appointed home in New York. Now, instead of 
the lady being in wax, as is customary in win- 
dow displays, she was in real flesh and blood. 
She was handsomely costumed in an afternoon 
gown of exquisite material, and, of course, 
absolutely correct as to trimmings and other 
accessories. The young lady was not only well 
put on herself, but she had the saving grace of 
beauty. She fitted her surroundings perfectly. 
Presently a maid handed her a card on a silver 
salver, and immediately a caller was ushered 
into the little room. The caller, like the other, 
was faultlessly attired in street costume, and 
she, too, carried out the illusion of a society 
caller. Everything about her was perfection— 
her hat, her cape, her dress skirt, her gloves, 
her waist. She was a living picture of what 
Deutsch & Co. could do if they were 
only given the chance. By and by an- 
other caller was announced, who entered 
arrayed in a fur-clad suit. Like her pre- 
decessor, her garments were selected with 
the sole purpose of showing the full effect of 
correct style. Number three soon made her 
adieu and was succeeded by another clad in a 
carriage-calling outfit. The ladies kept up the 
semblance of a social gathering by uttering 
meaningless nothings, inclining their heads, 
rising every little while to give their skirts a 
swish to show the trimmings and the braid. 





As the evening approached, the windows 
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WINDOWS. 


were lighted with: gas and the costumes 
changed to those for evening wear. The 
effect was simply stunning. The young 
ladies were evidently enjoying the sensation 
as much as the crowd in the street did. 
The light colors in silks, puffy stuffs, beaded 
waists, flowers, etc., all lent themselves to pro- 
duce a result that has never been equaled in a 
Twenty-third street window, or any other, prob- 
ably. The display was an unequivocal success. 
The women who patronize this, the most fash- 
ionable thoroughfare in New York, would, I 
thought, be above such a theatrical show as 
this, but 1 never was more mistaken in my life. 
Or rather I never realized the power of dress on 
women. They would walk along the other side 
all unconcernedly; then they would suddenly 
dart across the street, and join the crowd at the 
window. Instinctively, they guessed the na- 
ture of the show. Even if they couldn't 
buy the clothes they could at least criticise the 
wearers to their hearts’ content. It kept two 
policemen busy to keep the women from being 
run over by the jam of street cars, wagons, 
cabs and carriages with which this street is con- 
stantly thronged. In front of the window prog- 
ress was simply impossible. In fact, so great an 
obstruction did the show finally create that the 
firm were obliged to desist. 





But the idea was a capital one and in a 
smaller city or in a less crowded thoroughfare 
could be continued indefinitely. It was particu- 
larly appropriate to the business and did more 
to advertise the firm than a dozen times the 
amount spent in circulars. Some of our readers 
may be able to make some use of the sugges- 
tion, modified to suit their own requirements. 





A SIMILAR idea was carried out some years 
ago by a furniture firm in Brooklyn. I was 
doing their advertising at the time and they 
specially desired to celebrate their eighty-fourth 
birthday. We had also at the time an extra 
large assortment of combination folding beds 
which could be made to look like bookcase, 
when folded. I therefore arranged a bedrooms 
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keeping, however, as much of a library effect 
about it as possible. When the bed was open 
the room was certainly very much like a sleep- 
ing apartment. But when the bed was closed 
it looked very much like a bookcase, and as I 
had another small one curtained off and a small 
bunch of flowers on top, the effect was quite 
good. I had a’coon servant who entered the 
window every little while and pulled down the 
bed. In a short while she re-entered and put 
the bed up again, dusted the place and changed 
the whole effect. Her advent was the signal 
for the congregating of a large crowd. During 
the whole time that she held the stage we had 
no trouble in securing an audience, but the 
moment she disappeared the house became 
empty again. There seems a potentiality about 
real live people in a window that cannot be 
resisted. 





ON the same general lines is the Santa Claus 
in the window of Best & Co. This is evidently 
a live boy, but he is packed away among a whole 
lot of things, and has to sit in one corner doing 
nothing but nodding occasionally and kissing his 
hand to the little people outside. But he isn’t 
even a good Santa Claus. He might at least 
have a fireplace with a row of stockings and the 
window to himself. It would be a simple matter 
to have an exit in the chimney, so that he could 
appear and reappear at intervals. Best & Co. 
are pretty good advertisers as a rule, but they 
haven't got this idea just right yet. 





Macy has his usual row of sick Italians revolv- 
ing around his big windows. Why the dickens 
these figures are so wretchedly made no one 
seems to know. The idea is excellent, and the 
fame of this annual exhibit has spread so far 
that children come for miles to see it. Usually 
the scenes represent some fairy story or some 
mother goose episode that all the children 
recognize at once. But the characters are so 
manifestly Italian that they must be a great dis- 
appointment, I fear, to many of the children. 
Tom Tom, the piper’s son, is a black mustached 
peanut vender, with earrings and a swarthy 
yellow skin. His eyes usually stare out of his 
head. The face has a vacant, idiotic look, that 
in no wise suggests the original piper’s son. 
Poor Cinderella could never be recognized but 
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for the traditional slipper. The Macys are 
such clever merchants that we are amazed 
that they allow such a poor thing to ap- 
pear, year after year, when a good thing 
could be had for the same expense. The 
crowds that gather to see this display are 
So great that the stairway leading to the ele- 
vated road, which has a station at their door, is 
covered with canvas far above the ordinary citi- 
zen’s head. This canvas is continued on the 
platform, so a faint idea of the popular interest 
in this exhibit may be gained when the elevated 
people take so much trouble to keep their pas- 
Sengers from stopping to see the sight. But 
for this precaution the crowd on the platform 
and the stairs would be so great as to practically 
render the station useless for the time being. 





SOMEWHAT Similar was an idea I recently wit- 
nessed in the window ofa drug store in Chicago. 
Somebody was trying to show the virtues of a 
shampoo soap. Two little black pickaninnies 
were placed one on each side of a bath tub, while 
a big black mammy lathered their heads with 
the soap. In notime at all the little Alabama 
coons were buried beneath an avalanche of snow- 
white foam. The contrast between the heaping 
lather and the black faces was of course very 
strong. When it is remembered that the lather 
was allowed to rear itself about a foot high on 
the two curly heads, the full effect can be real- 
ized. Unquestionably the show was successful, 
as the store had a crowd in front of it all day 
long. 





AMONG the better class of retail stores, those 
who make some pretention to attract an artistic 
display in their show window, the shops of the 
haberdashers (popularly called ‘‘ furnishing- 
goods stores’) are generally conspicuous for at- 
tractiveness and novelty. Their goods, as a 
rule, lend themselves easily to tasteful and at- 
tractive display, and when originality and good 
taste are exercised in the arrangement, very 
pleasing and notice-attracting effects may be pro- 
duced. Yet it would seem that a window display 
made up almost exclusively of shirts could not 
easily be made specially attractive or pleasing 
to the eye. But I noticed such a display the 
other day in the window of the Keep Manufac- 
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turing Company on Broadway, which wasalmost 
entirely composed of shirts, yet was so arranged 
and embellished as to make a decidedly attract- 
ive window, which had a holiday air appropriate 
to the Christmas season. The shirts were ar- 
ranged on the show racks in tiers sloping back- 
ward a little from the floor to the top of the win- 
dow space. Peeping from the neck-opening of 
each shirt was a little sprig of holly with the red 
berries attached. Suspended by an almost in- 
visible wire in the center of the window space 
was a large and full wreath of holly leaves and 
berries tied with a long flowing bow of rich red 
ribbon. There were sprigs of the holly inter- 
spersed in other parts of the display, and in the 
foreground, one on each side, two stands of 
canes, tied with the red ribbon. Partly filling 
the spaces between the shirts were handsome 
silk suspenders of various hues, which supplied 
enough variety of color, and were not conspicu- 
ous. These were tied in asortof loose knot and 
not merely hung flat. The effect of the prepon- 
derance of white relieved by the green leaves 
interspersed with the red berries was very har- 
monious, and made altogether a decidedly at- 
tractive window. 





I saw the other day what to me was a new 
idea for advertising in a crowded thoroughfare, 
and it attracted attention. It was on Broadway 
during the holiday shopping period. The 
device consisted of about half a dozen 
blocks about a foot high, eighteen inches long 
and two inches thick. They were each 
mounted on low metal legs and at the top had a 
brass handle of attractive design. Each block 
was painted with a high carriage gloss, and was 
neatly lettered with an advertisement. They 
were placed on the edge of the curb at exactly 
equal distances apart (about four or five feet). 
Several darkies had charge of them, and they 
kept the blocks constantly on the move down 
the street by taking the one at the head of the 
line and placing it at the foot. This was kept up 
constantly, so that there was a steady but slow 
progress along the thoroughfare. The solemn 
and business-like manner in which the black 
boys performed this work, as though it were of 
the utmost importance, was somewhat amusing, 
and could not fail of attention. This idea might 
be developed and improved upon and made still 
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more attractive. The boys might be put in some 
kind of uniform, and the blocks could be elab- 
orated, or some other device used. 





In these few instances which I have cited there 
is much chance for an idea. Particularly in 
small towns where the crowd is not likely to in- 
terrupt the general traffic, and where a good hit 
becomes a practical sensation. 


ARE YOU A SHAKER? 


MONG the Shakers, if a member of the fra- 
ternity has taken cold, her companions 
seriously set themselves to work to make 

her angry. They make disagreeable personal 
remarks about her, until she blushes with indig- 
nation. Then her blood is heated, and, the 
theory is, she will be able to throw off her chill 
from which she has been suffering. 





Wuen first-rate artists who prosper to-day conceive 
their plans they leave deliberate and substantial places for 
the demands of the press. They do not juggle with them- 
selves about the matter. Why should they? If they want 
recognition sustained, if they want, not any fictitious say- 
ings or doings, but their true, honest efforts and accom- 
plishments, chronicled and diffused, they must themselves 
seek the press, and they know it and do. And unless they 
be artists, paltry and timid, they are willing to admit they 
do it, and regard straightforward advertising, on whatever 
plan may be chosen, as just as much a dignified essential of 
their calling as is their contract with a manager. 

And still further, when they do this and seek the columns 
of journals for their own legitimate purposes they bring to 
the editorial bureau payment in kind, which means the 
same payment which the editorial bureau disburses to its 
scribes, its printers and the whole army of its journalistic 
officials, the only character of payment which will put ink 
into the office wells and type in the publisher's forms— 
otherwise coin of the realm. Does this mean buying praise 
or false puffery? Not atall! 

The artist, when he wishes to make money and have 
people come to see and hear him, puts an advertisement in 
the theatrical columns and pays for it there. When he 
wants to have people hear and know about him outside, 
which is one of the essentials nowadays toward making 
them interested in seeing and hearing him perform, he 
elects, or allows a press agent to elect for him, whatever 
means may be considered best to keep him in the public 
eye, and he pays for this also, and usually considers it 
money very well spent. The argument that no first-rate 
artist needs to look to the papers beyond what their 
deserts will bring them there will find itself supported 
solely by the critiques of that artist's public performances. 
—Musical Courier. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING. 


HE December magazines show some very 
good advertisements. In turning the ad- 
vertising pages one is impressed with the pre- 
ponderance of new designs and the gratifying 
absence of many long-familiar landmarks. 





THE NEw York CENTRAL'S page with a view 
of Niagara is very pleasing. The Kodak page is 
forcible and ought to be a business-bringer. 





ONE of the most fetching designs of the season 
is used in advertising Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa; 
you couldn’t miss seeing it if you tried. Cotto- 
lene invites attention as an inset; the design in 
the Review of Reviews is more pleasing than that 
in Harper's, although the latter is a good, strong 
ad. The Copco Soap announcement occupies 
the other side of the Cottolene leaf and is quite 
a clever idea. 





THE page of the Lake Shore and M. S. R. R. 
is a good idea somewhat spoiled by poor drawing. 





THE Mason & HAMLIN COMPANY'S page is 
charming. That of the Everett Piano—in Har- 
per's—not so well drawn as usual; the same 
company, however, is running a four-page inset 
elsewhere, which is very attractively prepared. 





THE EOLIAN page is good and so, too, is that 
of the J. B. Williams Company. 





THE FIBER CHAMOIS advertisers are still 
harping on what the fair Lillian has to say of 
their goods—just as if that lady’s opinion 
would be likely to carry much weight with the 
** quality.” 





ScoTT’s EMULSION takes a new departure in 
running several consecutive lower quarter 
pages with a good deal of black background. 





PARKER Bros., of Salem, occupy a page, with 
half-tone illustrations, in the interest of the Par- 
ker games. Among the other good-looking full 
pages may be mentioned the Monarch Wheel, 
The Northern Pacific and Shasta Route, and the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Company (in 
Munsey’s). 


Amonc the attractive half-tone pages are the 
Reed & Barton, Hawkes’ Cut Glass, Rookwood 
Pottery, Higgins & Seiter, The Bailey, Banks 
& Biddle Co., the Pairpoint Manufacturing Co., 
F. W. Sim & Co., silver novelties, the Meriden 
Britannia Company, Dorflinger’s American Cut 
Glass, the Monarch Shirts, Frank A. Hall’s Box 
Couches and the American Burner Company. 





THE advertisers of Selvyt show some very 
tasteful quarter pages ; Dixon's Pencils have a 
good quarter page and so too have the Sterling 
Bicycle and Whitman’s Chocolate. The Velvet 
Skin Soap announcement is excellent. 





ONE of the best full pages is that of the 
Quaker Oats. Their old Quaker, as a rule, is 
a prosaic and commonplace individual, but for 
the holidays he rises to the occasion beauti- 
fully, out of a bowl of steaming oatmeal, and 
reflects much credit on his advertisers. 





ANOTHER page which is sure to attract 
friendly attention is that of the Alfred Dolge 
Felt Shoes. 





THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE COMPANY 
occupies a page and uses an excellent half-tone 
illustration. 





D. H. Farco & Co., of Chicago, use a page 
very cleverly in advertising their bicycle shoe. 
It isn’t what you’d call a handsome page ex- 
actly, but it is well balanced and will probably 
‘* get there.” 





THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY hasa 
dainty page announcement, showing a picture 
of its Windsor kettle. Among the new designs 
is the page of Howard & Co. in the interest of 
their silver toys. C. D. Peacock, of Chicago, 
has a striking page with half-tone illustrations. 
The Rubifoam advertisers have a page which is 
somewhat marred by the unattractive face of 
the young woman in the snowstorm. 
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THE appearance of Christmas is a signal for 
the average publisher to announce some sort of 
literary or artistic indiscretion in honor of the 
occasion. If anything was needed to emphasize 
more strongly than ever the utter incapacity of 
the English to rise superior to the mediocre 
mold in which the Lord, in his inscrutable wis- 
dom, has ordered them to be cast, it would be 
the holiday supplements. Their pictures of the 
don’t-leave-your-mother-Tom variety have, from 
time immemorial, marked the advent of Christ- 
mas in the law of the ideal shop-keeper. It will 
always be a matter of congratulation that our 
own domestic branch of the literary Philistine 
has not yet aspired to the dignity of a patron of 
the fine arts and is content with an extra poor 
story with extra poorcuts. But his advertising 
pages show the volume of his enterprise and 
the real milk in the cocoanut after all. 





THE Christmas magazines are all more or less 
interesting. The Cosmopolitan, with its impos- 
ing table of contents, its colored plate by Rossi 
and first-class matter all the way through, may 
be considered in some respects to take the lead. 
So far as the matter goes it seems to be no 
longer unreasonable to expect the best the 
market affords in the way of a magazine for ten 
cents. In the Christmas number of the Cosmo- 
politan we have drawings by Alfred Parsons 
and Eric Pope. 





EVERYBODY knows work like that cannot be 
had for day’s wages. Of course, all the other 
publishers say that Walker will ‘‘ bust up” if he 
keeps on. But Walker’s been busting up for 
the last half dozen years and is still in the ring. 
As a buster he is not much of a success. He 
now has the most complete plant for the manu- 
facture of a magazine that exists anywhere 
in the world. He has a complete lithographic 
plant, including presses for color work. He has 
twenty-one type presses for his black work. He 
has a complete engraving department, managed 
by one of Kurtz’s old men. He has an electro- 
type plant, a binding plant, a complete print- 
ing-ink factory. He has his own private switch 
connecting with the New York Central Railroad. 
He has all sorts of ingenious devices for saving 
labor. An inclined road, for instance, runs 
from a platform built the height of a freight car, 
direct from the switch tothe press room. It has 
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an endless chain which carries some sort of an 
endless jigger that takes the box of paper, or 
whatever it is, runs it up the incline, and drops 
iton atruck in a press room from which it is 
wheeled to the particular press requiring it. All 
these are great conveniences, no doubt, but they 
cost a lot of money. And yet there are not 
enough facilities to do much of a magazine bus- 
iness. The Cosmofolitan cannot now print more 
than 400,000 copies a month. They are more or 
less behind all the time. 

What amazes me in this connection is the won- 
derful rapidity with which other publishers turn 
out a fifty or hundred thousand edition in a few 
days on a hired press which runs on their work 
only part of the time. Either Walker doesn’t 
know how to get his work out or the other people 
arelying. Anyhow the question of circulation is 
not wholly disconnected with the press capacity 
of a plant. 

A great drawback to the Cosmopolitan, in my 
Opinion, is the cover. It is hard to understand 
how a man of Mr. Walker's business acumen 
has been so long blind to the advantage of an 
artistic cover. The January number is to have 
a colored cover, which we have seen. It is 
pretty and the work well executed, but it is not 
strong; it has little character. He can, and 
doubtless will, do betterthan this. Some very im- 
portant art work has been purchased from Paris 
for coming numbers, one drawing by Madeline 
Lemaire costing alone $700. This is to be repro- 
duced by lithography, and ought to make a hit. 

We have spoken somewhat of length of the 
Cosmopolitan, because we see in this publication a 
tendency to make a radical departure from the 
traditional magazine. Color work is undoubt- 
edly going to be made more and more a 


feature. The fine color work now done in 
Paris and Berlin puts to blush the poor stuff 
turned out every week by Puckand Judge. Truth 
has shown us in the past what we may ultimately 
expect. If 7Zyruth itself ever gets out of the 
hands of the Philistines it may achieve wonders. 
So long asitis run by a lot of haberdashers, gas- 
fitters, etc., it will continue to be the funniest 
weekly in the world. The proper scheme in 
which torun 7rwuth is for Mr. Knapp to submit 
all the jokes and pictures to his lithographic col- 
leagues. Those that they say are good and 
which make them laugh should be promptly 
thrown into the waste basket. Those which 
meet their unqualified disapproval should be run 
just as quick as possible. 
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THE EBBITT. 


NE of the most widely and popularly known 
establishments inthe world is the historic 
Ebbitt House, located at the capital of the United 
States. It is more familiarly known as ‘‘ Army 
and Navy Headquarters.”’ This designation is 
not one of modern growth, but was given by 
prominent men of the Army and Navy in years 
gone by when they first made this famous hos- 
telry their stopping place. Admiral Porter, 
Vice-Admira] Rowan, Generals Grant, Sherman 
and Sheridan, and all the distinguished men in 
the Army and Navy, have made the Ebbitt their 
headquarters and found the comforts and condi- 
tions which tend to make such an enterprise 
successful and famous. A substantial structure 
in architectural respect, from the central and 
high location and modern conveniences, being 
heated with steam heat and grates and lighted 
with electric light throughout, it becomes at once 
a most desirable institution for guests having 
business with the Executive Mansion and Gov- 
ernment departments,as wellas for those on pleas- 
ure bent. It was here the most pleasant feature 
‘was inaugurated of presenting bridal couples 


with magnificent floral tributes, there being at 
times as many as thirty happy parties the recip- 
ients of such gifts. | 

One of the three large parlors on the first floor 
has been patronized by some of the most noted 
gatherings that have come tothe National cap- 
ital. Being within the establishment patrons have 
avoided the going to and fro to a place of meet- 
ing which is so often disagreeable and inconven- 
ient. The manager, H. C. Burch, commends 
himself to the traveling man and statesman. 
Reared in the capacity in which he serves, he 
possesses all those qualities of business and 
cleverness which 


operate to the success 
of any well regulated hotel. Not only is 
Mr. Burch a caterer to the first wants of 


the guest, but a gentleman of excellent attain- 
ments and energy. He leaves nothing un- 
done which might contribute to the satisfaction 
and pleasure of those who commit themselves 
to his keeping. Those under him in subordinate 
capacities are taughtthe lesson of politeness and 
attention. The living rooms, 275 in number, 
parlors, baths and palatial dining room, with all 
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modern appliances and appointments, receive 
the undivided attention of Mr. Burch, so that 
neglect is a factor unknown here. 

There are few persons of National reputation 
who are not familiar with the Ebbitt. 

The place is one that has advertised itself by 
its complete and capable management. It is as 
well and popularly known across the Atlantic 
as at home. Statesmen make appointments to 
meet statesmen and constituents here ; the Gen- 
eral of the Army, looking for an old associate, 
seeks the Ebbitt. Grand Army headquarters 
were in this house ; medical men held sessions 
here. And so might one go on and enumerate 
how this great establishment has been contri- 
buted to by those of prominence and note. 

The photograph here presented is an excellent 
reproduction, but to find the original, its man- 
ager and equipments, is to participate in one 
of the first pleasures attending a visit to the 
greatest capital in the world. 





IN THE AD. FIELD. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO THE NEWSPAPER 
FAKIR AND THE FIRST MISTAKE. 


OHN JOHNS & CO., proprietors of a new 
J discovery for the production of genuine 
blue blood, will spend $1,000,000 this month 
through Air & Sun. 





PETER PoDSNAPS, manufacturer of Podsnaps’s 
Genuine Malleable Iron Bitters, will spend four 
dollars and fifty cents through the Lyman D. 
Moss Agency. 





Jonas Peapopy & Co., proprietors of Old 
Mother Goose's Grease for,Eyebrows, will spend 
sixteen dollars and a quarter during the ensuing 
year. This business will be placed direct, as 
Mr. Peabody says he can get the agent’s com- 
mission. The boys ought to place the papers in 
which the Peabody business appears on the 
black list. 





S. Simon BOLIvAR, the advertising manager 
of the Big Bluff Remedy Company, will soon 
spend his annual appropriation. He expects to 
have either a hundred or a million to give up— 
he doesn’t know and he doesn’t care. Neither 
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This makes an item, and what we need 
Whether they are cor— 


do we. 
in our business is items. 
rect or not doesn’t count. 





PETER PETER, Pumpkin Eater, manufacturer: 
of Dr. Jinks’s Juicy Jags for Juvenile Jackasses,,. 
is about to spend six dollars in daily newspapers.. 
Monthlies will also be used. 





WoopEN' INDIAN 
life preservers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
COMPANY are sending out 
through Geo. P. Howl & Co. 





THE GREEN GOODS MANUFACTURING Co. are ask- 
ing figures for six inches twice a day every other 
time. This is Ar business, and though the bills 
are to be paid in stock, we advise publishers to. 
grab it quick. It is a good thing. Tom Son is 
placing this business. 





RUSSELL SAGE is advertising for deserving 
charities to whom he can send money. (P.S.— 
This is a fake). ; 





SUBSCRIBE for the Newspaper Fakir and the: 
First Mistake. You can get more trouble for 
your money than in any other mediums we. 
know of. 





following : pests 


TT: Argonaut is our authority for the: 


An enterprising Yankee book agent is maxing a barrel of 
money in Alabama. He soon came to appreciate the en- 
thusiasm ofthe negro in matters of religion. He found 
that in all the illustrated Bibles the pictures of the angels. 
were in white, and he conceived the idea of having a Bible 
made for the colored race, filled to overflowing with pic~ 
tures of negro angels. The books cost him about $1.10, but 
he placed the first large shipment at $8 each, payable $2.50 
cash, the balance in monthly payments. He is selling the 
Bibles as fast as he can get them delivered. 





A HANDSOMELY appointed dinner table, deco- 
rated with flowers, occupies one of the wide, 
deep windows ofa Broadway florist’s establish- 
ment. 





CONSERVATIVE old Harper's comes out this year 
with a rollicking Christmas cover designed by 
F. S. Church. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year in advance, 
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MRS. FLOORWALKER READS A FEW LETTERS. 


AND LEARNS, INCIDENTALLY, HOW WANT ADS. ARE ANSWERED. 


FTER dinner the other evening Mr. Floor- 
walker established himself at the library 
table and proceeded to examine a num- 

ber of letters which he had brought with him 
from the office. Mrs. Floorwalker became inter- 
ested at once as she always does at the sight 
of a letter from her husband’s pocket, and lay- 
ing aside the evening paper she inquired as to 
the nature of his correspondence. 

‘* Answers to an advertisement,’ he explained 
briefly. 

‘* An advertisement for what?” persisted his 
wife. 

‘‘ A man—an advertising man—fellow to take 
charge of our advertising department; we 
advertised in Sunday’s Hera/d, you know, and 
these letters are a few of the replies that came 
in. I thought I’d run ’em over to-night to save 
time.” 

‘Dear me!" said Mrs. Floorwalker, ‘‘do 
you receive as many letters as that in reply to 
one little advertisement?” 

‘* As many as ¢hat,” repeated Oliver. ‘‘ well I 
should smile. 7 4ese are the letters that came 
in the four o’clock mail, and I suppose there were 
aS many more in every delivery during the 
day.” | 

‘*Dear me!” said Mrs. Floorwalker again. 
‘*You didn’t get half so many answers when 
you were trying to sell the cottage up at Daisy- 


ville, did you?” 


‘‘ Not by a jugful !” replied Oliver, with much 
earnestness. 

‘‘ And must you choose one man out of so 
many ?” 

‘*Why, yes, of course. 
you know.” 

‘‘T suppose not, but doesn’t it make you feel 
bad, having to disappoint the others ?” 

‘¢ Breaks my heart,” grinned Oliver. 

Mrs. Floorwalker meditated for a moment on 
this unpleasant feature of engaging an assistant, 


Can't take ’em all, 


‘ and then went on: 


‘‘How do you make a selection,” said she, 
‘‘ without seeing the men?” 
‘‘We don’t; we pick out the letters that seem 


most promising and then appoint an interview 
with each writer. Read a few of these letters 
and you will find that the choice is a limited one 
after all. Our advertisement in the Herald 
Stated simply that an experienced man was 
wanted to take charge of our advertising de. 
partment. Here is the way we are answered,” 
and Mr. Floorwalker pushed half a dozen of 
the letters over to his wife. Mrs. Floorwalker. 
opened the first and disclosed a small sheet of 
note paper embellished at the top with a large 
and conspicuous gilt monogram. 

‘* How funny,” said she, ‘‘ to write a businesg 
letter on such a sheet of paper. I should think 
you would be prejudiced against the writer at 
once ?”’ 

‘* We are,” replied Oliver; ‘‘perhaps foolishly, 
but, none the less, prejudiced; a letter of that 
kind smacks of inexperience." 

‘* Well, here’s another,” continued the little 
lady, unfolding a mussed-looking sheet of cheap 
foolscap. 

‘* You can't find fault with this on the score of 
daintiness, at any rate.” (reads). 

PUBLISHERS OF —-— 

GENTLEMEN: I saw your advertisement in Sunday's Her 
ald and would like to get the place. I am nineteen years 
old, married and live in Brooklyn. Have had a good deal 
of experience 

‘*Humph,” sniffed Mrs. Floorwalker, throwing 
this mild production across the table, 4e wouldn't 
do, would he? A man that doesn’t know any 
better than to be married at nineteen and live in 
Brooklyn can’t be very practical, can he, Oliver?” 

‘‘Appearances are against him,” said her 
husband; ‘‘ suppose you try another.” 

Mrs. Floorwalker unfolded the next letter, 
and remarking that the writing was 
‘‘flourishy,” read as follows: 





toa 


PUBLISHERS OF 

GENTLEMEN: I noticed your advertisement in Sunday’s 
Herald and beg to offer myself for the position designated. 
I am twenty-five years of age, tall, well built and of fine 
address; weight 140 pounds; am married and live in Brook- 
1yn. I feel confident that I could fillthe position to your 
entire satisfaction, and trust you will grant an interview 
at an early date. Very truly yours, 








gO6O 


There was a moment's silence in the room, 
and Mrs. Floorwalker looked rather disgusted. 

‘* I wonder what Ais idea is?” she said at 
last; ‘‘he wouldn't answer your purpose, of 
course, but I can't help wondering about him ; 
and he’s married, too, and lives in Brooklyn; 
same as the other man. Why do they tell you 
they're married, anyhow? And why do they 
mention Brooklyn? Wouldn't you think it 
would be better policy to keep that back? 

Oliver made no attempt to answer all these 
questions, but opened the next letter himself 
and read the following : 


GENTLEMEN: Saw your ad. in Sunday’s Hera/d. Think 
I’m the right man for the place. Have had two years’ ex- 
perience as bookkeeper in Smith & Lanigan's candy fac- 
tory. Would like a place where there is some chance to 
rise. Could soon learn the business. Please write at once. 


Am married and live in Brooklyn. 
Yours truly, etc., 





‘* Idiot number 3,” quoth Mrs. Floorwalker. 
‘‘Haven’t you anything sensible in all that pile 
of letters?” (she opens another envelope). ‘‘ How's 
this?" (reads). 


GENTLEMEN : I noticed your advertisement in Sunday's 
Herald where you wanted a man for advertising. I have 
been with Levy and Baumbacher, milliner goods, three 
years; am a good collector and general business man. Can 
make myself useful, and no objections to long hours. I am 
married and live in Brooklyn. Hope to hear favorable from 
you. Respectfully yours, 





Mrs. Floorwalker groaned, but made no com- 
ment The next letter was opened and read by 


her husband. It ranas follows : 

GENTLEMEN: Isee by the Herald that you want an 
experienced advertising man. Would be pleased to accept 
the position. Please let me know at once what the duties 
are. I am married and live in Brooklyn. Prefer a Rem- 
ington typewriter. Refer you to Matthew Doolittle of 
Backwater, Michigan, Landscape Gardener. 

Yours most respectfully, 





‘““You don’t want Aim/'’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Floorwalker, with emphasis, and she proceeded 
to unfold a document which had been sent in a 
large official-looking envelope and addressed in 
a bold, black hand, that looked as though the 
writer meant business. 

‘*Ahem!”’ said she, clearing her throat, 
‘‘this is a long one—let’s see—— 

Gent_emen: In offering my services in response to your 
advertisement, I am prompted by the earnest conviction 


that I could be of invaluable assistance to you in enlarging 
the field of your publication and pushing its interestsfin the 
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business department. A life-long experience in the adver- 
tising business has especially fitted me for the position in 
question, and, if you will pardon the suggestion, I believe 
you should not let slip an opportunity, which may not 
occur again, of securiug an assistant of such marked 
ability. I am at present considering an offer from a well- 
known publishing house, but would appreciate an inter- 
view with you and do not doubt that it would result in an 
arrangement eminently satisfactory to both. I am 





‘*Married and live in Brooklyn,” interrupted 
Mr. Floorwalker. 

‘*No!”’ shouted his better-half, 
‘*he’s single and lives in Jersey City.” 


excitedly, 





Younc menin stores don't think enough of what may be 
necessary to practice in their business in order that they 
may advance as quickly as they desire. Only too often 
they find fault with others when the trouble lies with them- 
selves. This feeling begets indifference, which is one of 
the worst foes to success, 

Look at the indifferent salesman. When a customer ap- 
proaches him he receives him in a manner that is anything 
but inviting ; he pays but little attention to the question 
asked of him, and when he does start out to find what is 
wanted, it is done in such a hesitating, bewildered manner 
that the customer immediately loses confidence in him. 
Or else he asks so many unnecessary questions that the 
customer is annoyed. For instance: A man wants to 
look at collars ; this clerk not only asks the size, but also 
whether a high collar or low one, a turned point or straight, 
or a turn-down is wanted. In hosiery it is somewhat the 
same way. ‘* Whatcolor do you like? Black or brown or 
white or striped ?'’ It isso with everything. What is the 
inference that a customer draws from all this? That the 
man is lazy and doesn't want to trouble himself by show- 
ing too much stock. The customer goes out dissatisfied 
and is not likely to return. If you think that this is exag- 
gerated try some time yourself and see. 

The young man who cultivates the habit of anticipating 
a good many questions will be amply repaid for the trouble 
he takes. Whena man asks for acollar or shirt. if possible 
guess as nearly tothe size as you can, sayingin reply, *‘ Do 
you wear 15‘, or 16?’ Also observe what style he may be 
wearing. The same will answer in hosiery; most men 
wear roor ro}, ; try making this reply and see what a dif- 
ference it will make. Your customer notices right away 
the interest you take in his wants. Having awakened his 
interest, be as agreeable as youcan, and go at your stock 
and show it as if it was a positive pleasure for you to 
exhibit the choice things in your possession. 

Keep your mind to your customer ; don't let it wander off 
to something else; anddon’t try to do something else at 
the same time. Your point is to please that customer ; 
show it. Some men try to wait on two or three customers 
ata timein case of arush. It requires great tact and dex- 
terity to do this without neglecting and offending one or 
more, and perhaps the very one you neglect may prove to 
be the very best.— Dry Goods Chronicle. 





SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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HOME OFFICE: 


Corner Broadway and Duane St., New York XY 


E. B. HARPER, Founder 
F. A. BURNHAM, President 


“ And when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house and could mot shake it; for it was founded upon a rock." 


THE KEY-STONE—COMMON SENSE 


The Mortuary Premiums of the MUTUAL RESERVE are based on the death rate indicated by the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality, and adjusted so that each policyholder must contribute his equitable 
proportion of the amount actually required for Death Claims and expenses; the object being to 
furnish life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent with absolute security. 


PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 


The Mutual Reserve, by re- 
ducing the rates to harmonize 
with the amount required for 
Death Claims, and by judicious 
economy in expenses of man- 
agement, has already saved its 
policyholders over forty million 
dollars in premiums. 


The total cost for the past 14 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts 
to lessthan Old System Com- 
panies charge for $4,g§00 at or- 
dinary life rates—the saving in 
premiums being equal to a cash 
dividend of nearly 60 per cent. 





PER CENT. MILLION 
DIVIDEND DOLLARS 
SAVED IN SAVED IN 
PREMIUMS PREMIUMS 
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‘A bird tn hand ts worth two in > “A bird tn hand ts worth two tn 


the bush.” “~ : the bush.” 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 

1881 THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS 1895 
No. ef POLICIES IN FORCE, over : é ‘ é ; ‘ é ‘ P ‘ : 100,000 
interest Income, annually, exceeds Z ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ; ‘< ‘ : $135,000 
Bi-flonthly Income exceeds ‘ ; : ; : A ‘ : ;. ‘ . 8e0,000 
RESERVE Em cy Fund exceeds ; : ; ; ‘ : : . P : 3:633,000 
Death Claims paid, over : ‘ : * . A ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 23,000,000 
New Business received in 1894, over ; 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ ji : ‘ ‘ ‘ 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds F ‘ ‘ : “ : ‘ ‘ . 300,000,000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN 


in its Agency Department in every Town, City and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 


Further information supplied by any of the Managers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain or Europe. 


Use thepinkslip on- 
closed and acldressi} 
as assis 
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THE FORUM 


mi FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


The men who write for The Forum include the best economic thinkers, financial 
experts, and captains of industry. When a great business crisis occurs, or tariff 
complications arise, or a financial heresy is to be stamped out, or some great scheme 
of public works is to be brought to popular notice, the men whose opinions de- 
termine public action state them in The Forum. Its discussions of political, edu- 
cational, and labor problems appeal to the citizens as distinguished from the purely 
business man. In addition, The Forum gives space to religion, literature, music, 
art, and the drama; and these topics, together with articles by women, for women, 
about women, make its pages interesting and instructive to all members of the family. 

A year’s reading of The Forum is a liberal education. 

Its price—25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year—commends it to all purses, and makes it 
the cheapest Review in the world. 

Very truly yours, 

THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 
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ENLARGED EDITION 


‘votnieiscwrisig” 1 LUStrated 


By BINNER 


A | 
Sam Third Edition of | 
aot ‘“‘MODERNIZED ADVERTISING,” 
NOW IN PRESS, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED ON ALARGER SCALE AND 


CONTAIN ADDITIONAL MODERN 
AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS. 





oe Applicable to any business. Ad- 


OF INTEREST TO ALL ADVERTISERS 


' dress “CASH,” care Art 1n Ap- 


SENT ONLY ON RECEIPT OF Bias Re, ee 
TEN CENTS U. S. POSTAGE 





VERTISING, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 


BINNER, Iciustraaton & ENGraven 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—New Bedford. 


THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest news ad in 


Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8, 





THE MORNING MERCURY, only morning paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3,000. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


Lynn. 


NGALLS’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. Incacis, Pub., 
Lynn, Mass. 


YNN ITEM 
thousand. 


. 18,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 


Boston. 


MERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. Leading A. P. A. 
paper. 138,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECTOR, Oliver St, Bos the best home magazine, 
published 48 Oliver St oston. 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and see what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


THE DISPATCH, Chicago’s brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50, 


ALABAMA. 


“THE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
Pires and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
abama. 














MARYLAND. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1,700, Weekly 8,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 








COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ‘* Largest 
circulation in Colorado.”’ 


CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


Ss FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific coast. Daily 71,270. 








Advertising Experts. 


‘** The best papers pay ae Write Parvin’s ADVER- 


TISING AGENCY, Cincln nati, 
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| 265 
DopD PODS Washington St. 


“Adygrtisin ine Teckine 


I\2, Boston. 

J.W.B 

| LAGENCY/_"" centen 
Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. | 
a LOW ESTIMATES. | 
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RT IN ADVERTISING is issued on the 
fifth of every month, price one dollar a 
year,in advance. 

All the cuts used on the cover and in the 
inside are for sale to subscribers at merely 
nominal prices. 

Volume IX., from March, 1894, to Feb- 
ruary,1895, bound in cloth, price $2.00, will 
be ready for delivery on the 15th inst. 

Address all communications to 


ART IN ADVERTISING CO. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















WANTS. 
m cash prizes for the best adver- 
$100.00 


tisement of our wash embroidery 
Full particulars on application. 


Address 
Tue BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG Co., 
Union St., New London, Conn, 


TEXAS.—Houston. 


HoOvSTON POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
S.C. Beckwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg.,N.Y. 


Galveston and Dallas. 





HE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) is a first-class 
advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


LBANY, N. Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 
ie: THE HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 


ers. $1.00avear. Send for copy and rates. 
. T. MALLETT, Pub., B’way & Chambers St.,N. Y. 


PENNSYLVAN 1A.—Philadelphia. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 

pf aoes families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
urches. 


T* Goods.” TALK, circulation 28,000. Best for Household 











THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO.—Columbus. 


OBS STATE OMEN ALS Leading Paper, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly. 
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Carey general engraving 
ES and printing, in 
cluding the mechanical exe 
cution of thirty weekly and 
monthly periodicals, we are 
now filling orders for compo 
Sifion and electrotypes of ad 
Vertisements for use in daily 
papers, wecklies, magazines. 
We believe that the general 
advertiser Will find it advan 
taqcous to test our ability, and 
we solicit a trial order or at 
Opportunity to quote prices. 
Che Winthrop Press, I). Y. 








THE WORLD'S SUPREMACY 


eT TESTED by Ex-Gov. ROSWELL P. FLOWER; President ELLIS H. ROBERTS, 
of the Franklin Nattonal Bank ; (Mayor SCHIEREN, of ‘Brooklyn ; &Mavor 
WANSER of Jersey City, and Mr. BRENT GOOD, one of the largest 
advertisers in the country. 


New York, December 5, 1895. 


After a full examination of the WORLD'S circulation 
books, press-room reports, mail-room reports, pape: companies’ 
bills for amount of paper furnizhea, orders from news companies and 
newsdealers, deliveries to Post Office and Express Companies, cash 
receipts and bank deposits, we find that the average circulation 
of THE WORLD (Morning and Evening Sditions) for the month of 


November, 1895,. was 58] ,937 per day, arid that the circulation of 


MePSUNDAY WORLD (there is no Bvening Edition on Sundays) for 


Novenber was as follows:-- 
Sunday, November 3$------ 409,596 
November 10 415,85) 
Rovember 17 429,135 


Novemben 24 44] ,838 





THE WORLD 


Pulitzer Building, New York 
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“YOUR GOODS” 


with paint in any market seems a simple enough proposition. ALL of any population must know an 
remember “ Your Goods” constantly when same are p in absolute, continuous command of the main 


streets of their city. . . . . . 7 ° 2 a > 
here are three points for 
BU DEEPER THOUGHT 
4 
(1) The gee effect that’s in (2) The advertising effect that’s in : 
THE LOCATION OF THE HIGH GRADE OF SKILL IN THE 4 
DISPLAYS , , A WORK AND UNIFORMITY THEREOF 


ai. 


(3) The appr cs g ae in j : * : ; 
‘Lee. OO PROTECTION AGAINST 
MARAUDERS OF ALL SPACES PAINTED FOR YOU 


Upon these points no investigator can afford to take chances. A deliberate, intelligent investigation will 
reveal to any investor a plainly WHY the ONLY CERTAINTY on these vital points is to be had 


through the Perfected Service of 

THE R. J. GUNNING COMPANY 
Executi ices; , 
No. 389 Wabaak Ave, Chicago Permanent Display Advertisers 
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lation that can be permanently depended on. All 

temporary expedients based on this principle are, 
sooner or later, apt to re-act at a loss. The first and 
paramount thing is to print a steadily progressive and 
reliable journal, of such merit that, being once seen and 
read, it will create a demand for the next number.—ArtT 
in ADVERTISING, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, and all the time. 


dete is no forcing process for building up a circu- 





THIs is the old creed of ART IN ADVERTISING. 
We are glad to see that the publishing world 
is coming to its senses. News reaches us 
from Chicago that hereafter no fake scheme will 
be employed to boom circulation. This ends 
coupons, guessing schemes, bean-jar attach- 
ments, mystery humbugs, and all the rest of the 
wretchedness which has been masquerading as 
dignified business. 





IT may probably surprise some publishers to 
know that a daily paper isa daily necessity— 
that it would be sold without fakes just the 
Same as with them. 





THE New York Suz and the Evening Post in 
New York, were alone left uncontaminated by 
the coupon craze, gift enterprises, guessing con- 
tests, etc., etc 


Does any one suppose that their circulation 
has suffered by this conservative policy ? 





WHAT a queer idea Mr. Dana has, after all, 
regarding journalism. He actually believes that 
the way to makea successful journal is to make 
a good paper. He doesn’t care what else he 
has so long as he has a good number every day. 
He is so wretchedly stupid in business matters 
that he doesn’t even employ canvassers in the 
ad. department. 





THERE is printed on another page of this 
issue of ART IN ADVERTISING a reproduction of 
an old lithograph, which is something of a curi- 
osity. This lithograph was made by the old firm 
of Sarony, Major & Knapp, ‘‘at the Fair of 
the American Institute, Palace Garden, October 
and November, 1859," as stated on the original ; 
and the Dixon people claim that this is the first 
lithographic advertisement ever used in this 
country. It was drawn by Sarony himself, on 
the stone, and Knapp’s own hands printed it. 

Of the famous trio which composed this firm, 
Napoleon Sarony is the only one left, and his 
fame rests principally upon his skill and success 
as a photographer of celebrities. Knapp made 
his millions, but is gone. Major—well, he didn’t 
quite make millions, but he helped make a city, 
which is more. He hasalsogoneto his reward. 





THE bicycle manufacturers who were not rep- 
resented in the recent cycle show were prob- 
ably as conspicuous by their absence, and con- 
sequently as well advertised—as they would 
have been by their presence. 
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OMEBODY made the remark the other day 
that Kissam can’t sell a dollar’s worth of 
street car space at a price unsatisfactory 

to Wineburgh. Shortly before this remark was 
made, one of Kissam's principal customers 
stopped in for George on his way up to the 
Hardware Club. Being on the most intimate 
terms, he passed directly tothe private office, 
ignoring the cordon of special police that Kissam 
keeps to protect him from the mob of ex-bill 
stickers, etc., who come in to touch their old- 
time associate for a V-spot. Imagine this cus- 
tomer's surprise to find Wineburgh and Kissam 
sitting down together with a bottle of Irroy be- 
tween them! He was so taken back that he 
couldn't even stammer an apology for his ill- 
timed intrusion. He was still suffering from 
the shock when he joined our table, and couldn’t 
restrain himself till he had related the whole 
incident. 

‘‘That’s nothing,” I remarked. 
hear about the Washington cars?” 

‘*No. What about them ?” 

‘*Why, Wineburgh’s got 'em.” 

‘* The deuce yousay. Well, hemust bea bird. 
Carleton & Kissam have tried forten years to 
get them. I made them a standing offer for 
space if they ever securedthe lease. Well, well. 
And so Wineburgh’s got ‘em, has he? If Billy 
had been living, that never would have hap- 
pened.” 

‘* Maybe not.” I said. ‘‘ Anyhow Billy’s dead 
and Wineburgh’s got the cars.” 

This advertiser was a great friend of Carle- 
ton’s, and though Wineburgh was playing ball 
with Billy all over the lot when he was alive, 
it pleases him to ascribe Billy’s hard luck to 
ill-health. However, he doesn't know how to 


“Did you 
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regard the situation, but seems to share in the 
general view that Wineburgh is so completely 
master of the situation that George is out as clay, 
common red Jersey clay, in the hands of the 
brickmaker. 

Whether Wineburgh allowed Kissam to trade 
off so much of his valuable car space for space 
in an advertising publication, we do not know. 
We presume not. Wineburgh hates crazy deals 
as much as any one living. He would rather 
have his cars go empty than give his space 
away. When he wants to do any advertising, 
which is very seldom, he puts up his cold cash. 
And if you want any of his space he makes you 
put up. That's business, and it likewise illus- 
trates the leading characteristics of the two men, 
or rather the master and the man. 

There is nothing startlingly new in street car 
signs. Lawn tennis atthe Neighborhood Club 
is at a standstill for the present, consequently 
Harry Ayer is tending a little to business. 
Nothing else is stirring. But the year promises 
well, as the method seems to be fairly success- 
ful. 

Since the advent of Mr. Wilfred Patterson, 
late of the Philadelphia Ledger, to the post of 
business manager of the Boston Fera/d, many 
changes have been inaugurated in the policy of 
the //erald. Perhaps the most significant move 
has been the withdrawal of the //era/d from the 
Publishers’ Association in Boston. This is the 
stupid organization, a counterpart of which exists 
in nearly every city in the Union, which has for 
its prime motive an agreement not to advertise. 
If a Boston paper desires to exploit itself it must 
do it by means of circulars, which it unsparingly 
derides when adopted by any other of its cus- 
tomers. In addition to this it may use its own 
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columns to print a comparative table with some 
other period, more or less remote, by which an 
amazing gain in business is always held up to 
the admiration of the uninitiated. Beyond this 
these enterprising publishers dare notgo. Now 
all this is changed. The AHera/d will do as it 
pleases, and the first step in the new departure 
is shown in the selection of the Boston street 
cars as an avenue of reaching the public. Mr. 
Patterson has contracted for a double space in 
the West End cars, which practically cover Bos- 
ton, and wili startle the staid old community 
with bright, modern up-to-date schemes for at- 
tracting circulation and business to his paper. 

This is a radical departure, and clearly dem- 
onstrates that Mr. Patterson is going to lay out 
plans for himself independent of custom or tra- 
dition. As the Boston surface cars last year 
carried within eight millions of the number 
carried by the entire elevated system in New 
York, the wisdom of the choice can be appreci- 
ated. 

The street cars in Boston are peculiarly fitted 
for advertising purposes. They are all extra 
large, are well lighted—brilliantly so at night— 
and are kept scrupulously clean. The cards 
are excellently designed, and nearly every one 
has a special design. The whole thing is ad- 
mirably handled, and reflects great credit on 
Wineburgh or whoever has the details in 
charge. 

Kissam used to say that Wineburgh paid a ruin- 
ous price forthe Bostoncars. As he paid about 
$52,000 for the entire system, and Kissam paid 
within a few thousand of that price for his 
wretched old Brooklyn Elevated, either Kissam 
paid too much for his, or Wineburgh got his for 
practically nothing. The one earns about 100 m 
net and the other 100 m nit. 

The Big Five, as the Wineburgh boys are 
called, are having lots of fun in Boston, Balti- 
more, and Washington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, January 15, 1896. 
Editor ART IN ADVERTISING. 


Dear Sir: Your January issue has arrived at last; late 
but very welcome, as usual. There are always good things 
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in it, which probably is not news to you, but then if you 
are human (and editors are human, I suppose, though they 
are more often heard about than seen), you are not likely 
to ed ha to being told that your good things are appre- 
ciated. 

There was one little thing in this current number which 
specially interested, or rather amused me, and [| think you 
just struck a true chord of satireinit. I referto ‘‘In the 
Ad. Field, with Apologies to the First Mistake and the News- 
paper Fakir.’" Of course everyone understands the refer- 
ence to these two excellent publications, which vie with 
each other in their endeavor to publish their absurd items 
supposed to be ‘tips’ for the advertising man. I wonder 
if any one ever takes these items seriously, and whether it 
ever sappens that by chance these “tips are of any prac- 
tical value. It is one of the weekly jokes with us to have 
some one in the office read these precious bits of advance 
information and to speculate as to who is going to call on 
us next after business that we never heard of and tell us 
he is working ona ‘“‘tip’’ derived from one of these weekly 
** journals for journalists.’ But seriously, these items are of 
yet little use. Ina large proportion of cases they are en- 
tirely wrong, or else just so far wrong as to be entirely 
misleading. And when they are correct the information 
they convey has been known for some time previously to 
every one of any importance in the fraternity. Of what 
value, for instance, would it be to know that Rowell con- 
trols the Ripans business ; or that the entire appropriation 
for advertising ‘*‘ No-to-bac’’ had been placed in the hands 
of Lord & Thomas, and some of these items are just about 
as fresh to the average advertising man as would be those 
that I have mentioned. 

Good luck to our worthy friends’ publications—long ma 
they wave! But I fear if they depend largely for their life 
upon the value of their advance advertising information, 
they will not reach old age. 


GENERAL AGENT. 


New York, January 20, 1896. 
Edstor ART IN ADVERTISING. 


Deak Sir: In the January number of ArT1IN ADVERTIS- 
ING there appears under the head of ‘* Random Notes”’ an 
article relative to the keenness of Schloss, the photographer, 
in keeping mum when any of his copyrighted pictures are 
used for advertising purposes, his say-nothing qualities, 
lasting only until the advertisement appears. 

While all you print may be true, the reference to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is entirely incorrect. We did print 
the photograph of Cissy Fitzgerald in the advertisement 
of ‘* Cheveret,"’ but the agent who handled the ‘*‘ Cheveret’’ 
business furnished us with the written consent of the pho- 
tographer, allowing us to print the picture of Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and the consent was given to us the day following 
receipt of copy,and long before the /ournal went to 
press. 


Yours truly, 
E. W. SPAULDING, 
Manager, New York Office. 


New York, January 31, 18096. 
Editor ART IN ADVERTISING. 
Dear Sir: 
e * * * * * * * * 


By the way, I was accused two or three times of writing 
that very clever skit on the Ad. Field, thatappeared in your 
recent issue; of course, in my innocence, I could easily de- 
fend myself. It has caused a lot of fun. Theother papers 
which you ‘‘ quote” from, have so many misleading items 
that I do not blame you for getting in at them under the 
fifth rib. Yours truly, 


H. P. HvuBBArRD. 


HERE are few men in the advertising busi- 
ness who are possessed of a more unique 
personality than Mr. C. S. Houghtaling, 

better known to fame as Hote the Sign Man. In 
response to an inquiry from a representative of 
ART IN ADVERTISING concerning his career, Hote 
remarked: 

‘*How did I come to go into this business ? 
Well, I was lured away from the ministry. 1 
commenced during the War. I followed the 
Union Army on the March to the Sea, paint- 
ing Drake's Plantation Bitters ST— 1860—X, all 
along the route. I was the first man to enter 
Richmond. I’m going to run for Congress this 
fall, and the Boys in Blue are with me toa man. 
Hote's going to get his name up alongside G. 
Washington, A. Lincoln, John Kelly and Grant? 
Ah!" 

‘*How old were you then?” ventured the re- 
porter, wondering how a man who was hardly 
born when the war broke out could follow an 
army painting signs. 

‘‘T used to run a paper,’’ continued Hote, ig- 
noring the reporter's question, ‘‘ called the Ardl- 
poster or some such name. It was hot after the 
fakir. And that reminds me, I was fired out of 
the National Bill-posters’ Association the other 
day. Hear about it?” 

‘* Yes, I heard about it.” 

‘“Well. That's all right. Ah! Thisis nonew 
game forme. I’ve been up against these guys 
many a moon. Ah! There was a fellow in 
Memphis once that I had a great scrap with. I 
sent a hundred thousand one-sheet stands down 
there by way of New Orleans. They were 
loaded ina river steamboat at New Orleans and 
from there taken up to Memphis. Well, when 
the boat struck Memphis she took fire and 
burned to the water’s edge. But I got a bill 
from the billposter for putting upthe paper just 
the same. Ah! I paid him three thousand 
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And then I opened 


dollars net. I mean nit. 
on him inthe paper. Oh! My! But that was 
fine. I started the article with scare heads an 
inch deep like this: 





MEMPHIS IS WIDE OPEN FOR A BILL-POSTER. 
NORTON’S A THIEF— 


and so forth. Sam Pratt struck the town shortly 
after. Yow know Sam, don't you? He’s A. 
Van Beuren& Co. He’s smooth—Sam is. Ever 
get up along side of Sam? Ah! Well, you 
oughter. Well, Sam struck Norton just after he 
got my paper, and Norton was cussin’ in eleven 
different languages, including Mississippi Steam- 
boat. Ever hear a man cuss in Mississippi 
Steamboat? Well, you missed half your life. 
Ah! Say—but Norton was hot. But he didn’t 
get my dough. Not a little bit. 

‘* In those days painting and posting were done 
on a different basis. It was pretty much like 
street-car advertising as it thenexisted. Neither 
of them had anybody engaged in it in a legiti- 
mate way, and most of the signs were painted 
on the sky, and the paper was stuck on the 
clouds.”’ 

‘‘How about your expulsion from the Bill- 
posters’ Association, Mr. Houghtaling ?"’ 

‘Oh! that. I don’t know the exact cause of 
that, though I think a speech I delivered some 
time ago at the annual convention had some- 
thing to do with it.” The speech in question 
ran something like this, as near as the reporter 
remembers : 

‘*You Jim Crow bill-posters make me tired. 
I go out, chase a car wheel from New York to 
Boston, to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, to Chi- 
cago. I get a man to order some sheets and I 
print ‘em. You fellows sit around the stove 
whittling and swapping stories. When the fire 
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gets low you stick in some more posters. When 
the posters give out you send mea bill. You 
want to give me 10 per cent. commission. I 
want half or nothing ” 

‘¢I don’t wonder the bill-posters got quit of 
you,’” remarked the reporter. 

‘They haven't. That’sthe joke of it. Ican 
get along without them, but they can’t get along 
without me Ah! I'll give ‘em all the dinky 
dink. Ah!” 

‘«What'sthat story about Warner’s safes ?”’ 

‘* That was a pretty good one on the old man. 
I made a contract with Warner, after sasshaying 
around the hotel for about a week. by which I 
was to do some painting and take part of my 
pay in safes. I was to be charged by the red price 
list. Warner had two price lists—a red one and 
a blue one. The red one had the long figures 
and the blue one the short. The difference was 
about 100 percent. My safes were to apply on 
the painting. Well, 1 couldn't give away these 
darned safes at first. When I'd stick a safe ata 
man, he'd offer me $20 to take out the one he 
had. Didn't care what I did with it so long as I 
took it away. Then I thought of the opulent 
bill poster. But, alas, my contract didn't apply 
to posting. However, I thought I saw a way 
out, and I suggested to the old man that he take 
out his rake-off in safes on the Posting account, 
and not on the painting. Then I got the 
blue list where the red one ought to be and 
got a bill on the short rate. I shipped my 
paper and a safe at the same time, and told 
the bill sticker he could have the safe if he posted 
the paper. I sent enough paper to give me a 
good profit, even on the red list. and got my 
dough from Warner in good, cold stuff. Ah! 
When I offered to take some more safes, the old 
man took a tumble.” 

Mr. Houghtaling is perhaps the most widely 
known sign man the business has yet produced. 
If an advertising man happens to be in a town 
looking over the ground the local bill-poster is 
sure to smell him, and his invariable mode of 
introduction is, ‘‘ My name’s Brown. I’ma bill- 
poster. I used to work for Hote.” 

Mr. Houghtaling has been a leading factor in 
placing the business of outdoor display on a tan- 
gible and legitimate basis. He has demonstrated 
that an advertiser can prove his purchase of paint 
or paper on a thorough, systematic, business- 
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C. 8. HOUGHTALING. 


like basis. He is more proud of his sobriquet, 
‘* Honest Old Hote,” than he is of this handsome 
brownstone front uptown in New York, or his 
reputation as one of the most original and re- 
markable men that have ever appeared in the ad- 
vertising arena of this orany other country. His 
customers are among the shrewdest and most 
successful men in the business. Hote has fre- 
quently advertised himself as a millionaire. He 
could with entire propriety advertise. ‘‘I am 
not only a millionaire, but I make them.” 

Hote plays ball at 3 Park Place, New York, 
28 Holborn Viaduct, London, and 33 State street, 
Chicago. 





THAT it takes many men of many minds to 
make up this poor world of ours, is no more 
strikingly illustrated than in this same busi- 
ness of which I am now writing. Of exactly 
opposite characteristics and of an entirely dif- 
ferent manner is Mr. Robert Gunning, of Chicago, 
whose famous ‘‘ Gunning System" is known to 
the trade everywhere. Mr. Gunning’s success 
has been achicved on lines wholly dissimilar 
from those followed by any other concern in the 
field, and yet they have been equally successful. 
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Mr. Gunning is more serious and talks for 
Western business with consummate skill. It 
seems utterly impossible in this business fora 
man to hedge himself around with any sort of 
dignity, but Mr. Gunning, being a man of large 
build, manages to maintain a reserve that is 
a good thing not only for himself, but for the 
business in general. 

Mr. Gunning’s great system of bulletin boards 
in the city of Chicago has no counterpart in 
any other town, and the perfect service rendered 
by this means has been of excellent result to 
the advertiser. The service is not a hit-or-miss 
chance, but a perfectly well-rounded, well- 
developed plan. It insures the best results 
and protects the advertiser against bad locations, 
poor material and ‘‘skimpy” work. Every 
foot of work is carefully laid out, and it is so 
described that checking isa certainty. At the 
close of each day's work a telegraphic report is 
made of the towns finished that date and 
transmitted to the customer. This is an admi- 
rable plan and is in operation in the entire sys- 
tem controlled by the Gunning Company and 
has contributed in no small degree to the confi- 
dence which the advertiser now feels in out- 
door displays. Undoubtedly this important 
branch of advertising still suffers ina measure 
from the bad reputation acquired in years long 
Since past. Yet the situation to-day is immensely 
improved. Men like Gunning, Hote, Pratt, 
Gude, and others have invested large capi- 
tal in the business, can offer the advertiser an 
excellent showing through the selected locations 
which they have erected permanently, and, what 
is more important, the display is now arranged 
in such a manner as to afford the customer as 
much evidence in the checking of his account as 
any well-regulated newspaper office provides. 
The old time bill-poster has gone the way of the 
old-time circus man. He belongs to other days. 
Billboard advertising and sign painting are now 
conducted on an entirely responsible basis. Vast 
capital is engaged in the enterprise, and the cus- 
tomer has the same protection as exists in any 
other avenue of publicity. 

Mr. SAMUFL PRATT, who 1s manager and part 
owner of the business conducted under the well- 
known name of A. Van Beuren & Co., isa man of 
perhaps 40 years of age. In many respects the 
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locations owned and controlled by Van Beuren 
& Co. are the best corners in New York City. 
Mr. Pratt has been many years in the business, 
and when he can’t get a corner space, buys the 
lot all himself and sublets the advertising rights 
to A.Van Beuren & Co. There are few men inthe 
trade who enjoy greater popularity, and he has 
done much to make a good show in New York 
City available to the advertiser. Not long ago 
we printed a number of views, taken from life, 
showing the general character ot the work done 
by Mr. Pratt’s firm, and it was commented upon 
at the time as being a most interesting exhibit. 
The peculiar arrangement of New York City it- 
self does not admit of much display in the region 
below the Park, yet there is no lack of position 
for short periods. But a permanent display is a 
matter of careful selection and infinite labor, 
and is of unusual value when once secured. 

Mr. Pratt differs widely from Hote and Gun- 
ning, but is afflicted with a front name which is 
a perpetual menace to dignity. It immediately 
invites chumminess and sociability. Mr. Pratt 
wears very good clothes of a very unobtrusive 
pattern. Andthey fithim. This may seem a 
trifling detail, but when one recalls the wonder- 
ful creations in hats, corduroy vests and dia- 
monds, commonly purchased by these knights 
of the brush, one can appreciate the wonderful 
self-control attained by Mr. Pratt. 





ANOTHER enterprising young man, who seems 
destined to make his mark as an outdoor dis- 
play artist, is Mr. O. J. Gude. Mr. Gude is 
better known to the great outside world as the 
genius who decorated the country some years 
ago, on behalf of Pearline, with some of the 
most remarkable and gorgeous sunsets, ma- 
rines, landscapes, Washing-Maids-Easier and 
settry, ever put out on this beautiful planet of 
ours since the creation. Gude is the dude of the 
guild. He wears his hair @ la pompadour ; col- 
ored shirts in forest green, old gold and ma- 
genta; wide sleeve cuffs, from which dangle 
two beautifully chased links, each set with 60 
diamonds. It is rumored in club circles that he 
aspires to light spats of the exact hue worn by 
Mr. J. Tolman Pyle, but the rumor lacks confir- 
mation. ‘' How do you get on these shirts?” a 
man asked Mr. Gudeoneday. ‘'‘ Easy enough,” 
said Gude, ‘‘I just slip ’em over my head.”’ ‘‘I 
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know that,” said the man, ‘‘ but how do youslip 
them over your nerve?” 

But Mr. Gude isa very clever young fellow 
and has a great pull with the grocers. He has 
a@ permanent bulletin scheme by which he con- 
trols sign boards adjoining groceries in all parts 
of the country. This constitutes a permanent 
display of the most valuable sort, and young 
Gude is smart enough to see that his customers’ 
interests are well protected. 

Of late years a number of other men have 
entered the field. Inthe uptown district L. La 
Tour & Co. seem to be the most enterprising 
firm. I notice theirimprint on many ofthe signs 
seen from the Central Railroad as it enters the 
city. Another young man who is making 
considerable progress is Mr. Harry Munson. I 
notice the name of Frank T. Jones occasionally. 
The field seems to be an attractive one, and 
despite the fierce competition, fairly lucrative. 
All the men we have spoken of are capable, 
energetic, successful business men. It isnot an 
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R. J. GUNNING. 


easy road, and the men who fall by the way are 
numerous. 

It is, however, a matter of congratulation 
that the business has attained a standing anda 
dignity that seemed for the time being to be 
wholly beyond expectation. As it is only in its 
infancy and the returns so far seem to be good, 
there is every reason to expect that the future 
holds a more promising career for the bill-poster 
and sign-painter than was ever anticipated. 





WHERE are the sign-making and bill-posting 
men who operate in the vicinity of Buffalo? A 
few miles west of Buffalo, and stretched out 
along a considerable line of country, between 
the tracks of the Lake Shore and of the Nickel- 
Plate roads, are hundreds of yards of fencing, 
whose advertising possibilities are wasted ‘‘on 
the desert air.” Not an ad. of any kind appears on 
these long stretches of fencing, and it is difficult 
for the uninitiated torealize what they were erect- 
ed for. Yet, there they stand, a crying reproach 
to the enterprise of our usually hustling ‘ get- 
theres” among the votaries of broad publicity. 

Get a hustle on, ye knights of the brush. Get 
your name up (or the other fellow’s). 
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BILL-POSTING IN NEW YORK. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH SAMUEL PRATT, OF A. VAN BEUREN & CO. 


HAD an interesting talk with Samuel Pratt 
the other day, about bill-posting, at which 
time I asked him to tell me something 

about modern methods in this branch of adver- 
tising. 

‘*It is not so very many years ago that the bill- 
posting business was almost disreputable," said 
Mr. Pratt ; ‘‘ when to say that a man was a bill- 
poster was almost as bad asto call him a dog- 
catcher. In those days it was really not a busi- 
ness at all -—that is, there was no such thing as 
system in it. A man walked around with a 
canvas bag on his back, with his sheets, a pail of 
paste and a brush, and slapped up his bills wher- 
ever he gotachance. If you put yourbillsintoa 
man’s hands you never knew whether they were 
going to be put up or not. There was no such 
thing as a list or aroute. Yousimply took your 
chances. The posting was done largely at night, 
as the chances of interference were less. If 
rival posters met—as they frequently did—there 
was pretty apt to bea fight, for they were tough 
characters in those days, I can tell you. 

‘* There was a concern in Brooklyn which did 
a pretty large business in posting, and was really 
one of the first to attempt to systematize the 
business. This was Kenny & Murphy, and they 
were pretty well known as posters over there. 
Well, that man Kenny was a hard character ; he 
finally killed a man on a street car and then put 
an end to his own life in Raymond Street Jail. 
But things are very different now, and bill-post- 
ing is Just as clean and legitimate a business as 
any in the country.” 

‘*Now, Mr. Pratt, you are probably pretty 
well posted on the history of the transition of 
this business in New York from the condition 
you describe to its present proportions, and I 
would like to have you briefly outline, for the 
benefit of the readers of ART IN ADVERTISING, 
how this change came about.”’ 

‘‘Well, it has all come about within the 
last twenty-one years. The firm of Els- 
worth, Van Beuren & Street were the first 
to make any serious attempt to put the 
business on a legitimate and systematic basis. 
The members of this original bill-posting 
firm were all connected with the firm of Street & 


Smith, who were publishers of the New Yurk 
Weekly. Inthose days Robert Bonner, who, as 
you know, was a great and original advertiser, 
was doing a lot of advertising for the Ledger. 
He was posting the city with paper, distributing 
millions of sample copies with the first chapters 
of thrilling stories, and was and had been doing 
an immense amount of newspaper advertising. 

‘‘ Well, Street & Smith, with the Week/y, were 
his principal competitors in the business, and 
they were employing about the same methods. 
Mr. Van Beuren had charge of the distribution 
of their papers; he was a sort of ‘circulation 
manager,’ and a large part of his work was the 
distribution of the samplecopies. Mr. Elsworth 
used to handle their posters, with announce- 
ments of new stories and so forth, and he con- 
ceived the idea that a business might be made 
out of it. So he interested Mr. Van Beuren, 
andthey, with a son of Mr. Street, formed the 
firm of Elsworth, Van Beuren & Street, the 
original bill-posting firm of New York. They 
opened an office at 162 East 126th street, and it 
is there yet. At first they operated only above 
Fifty-ninth street, and they made money from the 
start. They afterward opened a branch office 
in Rose street, opposite Street & Smith’s. They 
got the business down to a system; leased 
privileges, had a definite list to offer customers, 
and put up the bills, and left them up, afterthey 
were ordered. 

‘*At the death of Mr. Elsworth, the business 
was continued for a long time by Mr. Van Beuren 
alone; then Harry Munson came in, and he 
looked after the details while Van Beuren acted 
as general manager. Mr. Munson had been a 
bill-poster and understood the business thor- 
oughly. When he left the concern five vears 
ago he started a business of his own, and has it 
still. About eight years ago I came into the 
business. I had been connected with the busi- 
ness of J. C. Ayer & Co., of Lowell, Mass., and 
also with Tarrant & Co., of New York, looking 
after their posting and sign-painting work, and 
had done business with all the principal bill- 
posters of the country. So it was no new thing 
to me.” 

‘*Can you tell me something about the way 
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the business is conducted now? For instance, 
how do you avoid trouble among the men of 
rival concerns?” 

‘* Well, that is all regulated now. The local 
bill-posting concerns have an understanding be- 
tween each other. We have an established rate 
of charges, we each have our own stands, under 
lease or otherwise, and these are respected. 
There is no clash or trouble of any kind, only a 
perfectly healthy and legitimate competition for 
business. Our idea is to develop the business 
generally, and notto runeach other out. As I 
said, we each have our regular ‘stands,’ as they 
are called, and one of the principal tricks in the 
business is to secure good and desirable loca- 
tions. For instance, if I could secure all the 
desirable stands in any particular locality, I 
would of course have a monopoly of all business 
in that section. We have regular routes, and 
the city is divided into sections. There is a 
foreman for each section and he has a certain 
number of men to cover his territory. They 
work in pairs, go over the route in wagons, and 
the work is of such a character now, with the 
large posters that are used, that it requires a 
certain skill and experience to do proper work. 
The men are a good class of workmen and earn 
pretty good wages. We also have inspectors 
whose work is entirely separate from the posters, 
and the two never come incontact. It is the 
duty of the inspector to go over his whole route 
regularly within a certaintime. He has a list 
of what posters go up and where they belong. 
If any are missing or posted in wrong positions 
he reports the fact immediately, and the men are 
sent to rectify the order. In case of a storm 
which washes off the paper, they are immedi- 
ately restored. Contracts are made for a cer- 
tain time, from a week up to fifty-two weeks, 
and generally about twenty-five per cent. of extra 
paper is allowed for renewing each month. 

‘* In our business we cover not only New York 
City, but adjacent towns and country territory; 
north as far as Rye; in New Jersey we take in 
Newark, the Oranges and other nearby places, 
and also go out a few miles on Long Island. 
The other New York concerns, such as Munson, 
Reagan & Clark, etc., confine their efforts to 
the city alone. 

‘* We pay pretty high rentals for some spaces. 
For instance, at the junction of Lenox avenue 
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and 125th street we have a double-decker stand 
that costs us $1,000 a year. But it is a good 
location. Then we have the fences inclosing 
the vacant lots at Broadway and Thirty-seventh 
Street, which we leased originally for a compar- 
atively small sum, but it has risen regularly till 
now we pay $5,000a year. It does not pay at 
this price, but it is the choicest bit of space in 
New York, especially for theatrical bills, and we 
are glad to have it for what it brings us in busi- 
ness for other localities. Then we work in har- 
mony with the principal sign people, such as 
La Tour and the New York Advertising Sign 
Company. They lease space of us and we lease 
of them. When we have any signwork to do, 
as we frequently do, we get one of them to do it 
for us.” 

**I believe you havea Bill Posters’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Pratt ; can you tell me anything about 
that ?” 

‘*Yes, there is a national association, made 
up of state associations. It is a close society, 
and only one concern in each city or locality is 
amember. Itis like any other trade organiza-. 
tion in its purpose and scope, and is very 
flourishing. It regulates the business, keeps us 
together, and prevents trouble between the dif-. 
ferent sections.” 

‘*T understand there has recently been some 
trouble in the association, with the inimitable 
‘Hote’ and O. J. Gude, and that they were 
expelled. Is this right?” 

‘Well, it was this way; both Houghtaling 
and Gude were members of the New York State 
association, and so affiliated with the national. 
They were what we called ‘soliciting mem-. 
bers’; their business is not, strictly speaking, 
bill posting. They are contractors ; they make 
designs, cuts, get up the posters, paint signs, 
etc., and their principal interest is in painting 
signs. Their bill-posting they simply let out to-. 
the local posters, and get a commission. The 
National Association has a regular representa- 
tive in New York, Mr. Edward A. Stahlbrodt, 
whose business it is to look after contracts cov-. 
ering the country, and distribute the work 
among the various members. Mr. Houghtaling 
came into conflict with the association by favor- 
ing a non-affiliated bill-poster in Chicago, to 
whom he gave his Chicago work, and the rule 
of the association is, of course, that this must 
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go into the hands of a member. The member 
in Chicago is the American Adv. and Bill 
Posting Co., composed of R. C. Campbell and 
Burr Robbins, the latter a millionaire ex-circus 
owner. They made acomplaint to the associa- 
tion about Houghtaling, and there was also a 
similar complaint from St. Louis, where R. J. 
Gunning owns the bill-posting business. Ata 
meeting in Cincinnati, on January 6, this matter 
was brought up,and Houghtaling was dropped. 

‘*Q. J. Gude was dropped the same day. He 
had been admitted into the national association, 
but the New York association had refused him 
membership because he was not really a bill 
poster. As no one can be a member of the na- 
tional except through the state organization, the 
association was obliged to drop him. A reso- 
lution was passed doing away with ‘soliciting 
members,’ and now every member is practically 
a solicitor.” 

‘*T am much obliged for your information, Mr. 
Pratt. Iam sure it will make interesting read- 
ing. You have convinced me that bill-posting 
is a well-organized and well-regulated _ busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘‘ There is nodoubt aboutit. The days ofthe 
bill-poster of the dog-catcher pattern are past. It 
is now a large and important industry, con- 
ducted on the best and most business-like lines. 
And what's more, it is growing, as advertisers 
appreciate more and more the importance and 
value of poster advertising.” 

ALBERT WILSON. 


CONTRACTS AND (?) 


DVERTISING agents and lawyers usually 

A have the ability to do odd things cleverly. 

One of the most interesting that the 

agent does is to draw up contracts that are con- 

tracts, and contracts that are not. One is often 
lost in admiration at the ability shown. 

A ponderous “‘ yearly contract (?)"’ was shown 
me the other day by a solicitor, as an argument 
why I should use his paper. He pointed with 
pride to the ponderous ‘‘$ net for one 
year’ of the contract. (The rate was two cents 
a line more than I had paid for space in the 
paper without a contract.) The contract dis- 
cussed read very smoothly to the final line. 
That last line was a wonder. It read: 
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‘We furthermore agree to allow space to be 
increased or decreased at pro-rate rates, or dis- 
continued at any time desired.” 

The underscoring is mine. 

It is not my custom to make comments about 
contracts, or rates made by or quoted by other 
people, to the parties interested—so I returned 
the ‘‘ yearly contract (?)" without remarks. In 
my opinion it was not worth the paper it was 
written on—@o the newspaper. And yet such con- 
tracts are greedily accepted. Why? 





Mr. H. D. La Coste, special agent, with a 
good list of papers, has recently added the 
Evening Telegram, of Superior, Wis. Mr. 
La Caste is one of that ever-increasing class of 
young men who are making important places 
for themselves in the advertising field. 





THE Peoria (lll.) Herald is another good paper 
recently added to the list of specials represented 
by H. D. La Coste, of this city. This is really 
a resumption of a similar arrangement previ- 
ously existing but temporarily suspended. 





On January 15 the Buffalo Express celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its birth, and did it 
very quietly too, and without any particular 
splurge. To mark the day, however, they 
printed a fac-simile of the first issue of the 
paper, and supplied it as a supplement to the 
regular issue. 

A perusal of this old edition reveals many in- 
teresting points viewed in the light of the devel- 
opments of to-day. Some of the advertisements 
are very curious and make humorous reading. 
There is very little news inthe paper, and the 
editor apologizes for this on the ground that he 
has not yet been able to effect exchanges. He 
has borrowed some of his neighbors, but they 
have already had their repast from them, and 
left him little to pick. This is absolutely pa- 
thetic. 

On the Sunday preceding this date the £x- 
press printed a handsomely illustrated souvenir 
edition with colored covers, which was a credit 
to the art and mechanical departments, as the 
Sunday editions of this newspaper usually are. 
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SAMUEL C. BECKWITH. 


R. SAMUEL C. BECKWITH, the widely 
known special agent,has just finished the 
work of transforming his business intoa 

regular incorporated company. The new organi- 
zation succeeds to the business heretofore con- 
ducted by Mr. Beckwith, and the new company 
takes the name of its founder and will be known 
as the S. C. Beckwith Special Agency. Mr. Beck- 
with will be president; Mr. R. W. Beckwith, vice- 
president; Mr. J. T. Beckwith, secretary and 
treasurer. The two last named are Mr. Beck- 
with’s brothers, and have been identified with 
him almost since the start. Mr. R. W. Beckwith 
is resident manager in Chicago. He opened 
the Chicago office some seven years ago, and 


from the first has scored a distinct success. 
He has made friends and held them. J. T. is 
the active inside and detail man iu the New 
York office. He is rapid and correct and has 
marked ability. 

The Beckwiths come of good old Maryland 
stock, and the head of the new company robbed 
the bar of an able advocate when he abandoned 
the field of law for the broader field of journal- 
ism. Mr. Beckwith comes by his success as the 
natural result of well-directed effort in a con- 
genial occupation. Mr. George P. Rowell, who 
is concededly one of the most able, as well as 
one of the most erratic, men who have graced 
the profession, is known as an enthusiastic 
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admirer of Mr. Beckwith’s. One night after 
dinner at his house he surprised Mr. Beckwith 
by asking him to tellthe story of his life, and of 
his prodigious success. There wasn't much to 
tell. It was simply the record of patient, pains- 
taking labor. From the time he entered 
the service of a Baltimore paper the road 
was slowly but surely pursued, and no stone 
left unturned to secure the best results for his 
customers, or the confidence of his papers. 
Mr. Beckwith has paid his papers over five 
millions of dollars since his commencement, 
and in all that time not one of the papers has 
ever had to wait a moment for its money, nor 
has there ever been any discrepancies, demur- 
rages, or anything of that sort. No wonder 
his papers are pleased with him. Work of this 
kind tells anywhere. If there is one mistake 
he has made, it is that he pays too promptly. 
It often spoils a paper. 

Mr. Beckwith has a pardonable pride in seek- 
ing to perpetuate the name he has done so much 
to render conspicuous in this business. He is 
about forty years of age, has a charming home 
in upper New York, and dresses in faultless 
taste. His office in New York is a model of 
good taste, and he has also provided a private 
room exclusively for the use of his out-of-town 
visitors. It is ‘‘done”’ in red and white, by 
Huber, and is a triumph of the decorator’s 
art. 





THE season of advertising souvenirs has come 
and gone, and we are now in possession—or 
should be in possession—of a collection of 
calendars, diaries, notebooks, paper-weights, 
penholders, etc., which is more remarkable for 
size than quality. When we say weshoudd be in 
possession of this collection we speak with the 
reserve engendered by long familiarity with the 
habits of the office boy, particularly with his 
penchant for advertising souvenirs. There is 
nothing too mean, too cheap or too altogether 
worthless to escape the covetous eye of the 
office boy. He seems to have a preference for 
calendars and notebooks which are conspicu- 
ously covered with the donor's advertisement, 
and his first choice in penholders would be a 
rickety tin affair with the name of a brewery on 
the handle. 

However, we must not find fault with the 
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‘*souvenir.”” The idea is a good one and in 
many instances most cleverly carried out. 
There are souvenirs and souvenirs. 

times the office boy doesn’t get them. 


Some- 





Most advertisers fail to see the possibilities of 
the ‘‘souvenir” simply because they cannot rid 
themselves of the notion that to be ‘‘good ad- 
vertising”’ it must necessarily be covered over 
with advertising matter. This is a mistake. 
Let us take for example the memorandum book, 
which is perhaps the article most commonly 
used for souvenir purposes. One adevrtiser 
sends his customer a book of the regulation size 
and style, but rendered utterly unattractive and 
useless by the gilt-letter advertisement on its 
cover and the glaring type matter inserted be- 
tween the leaves or printed on every page 
throughout the book. Men, as a rule, are 
rather fastidious about their notebooks, and not 
many would want to carry a thing like this. 
Neither will they be prepossessed in favor of 
the advertiser who sent it. 





ON the other hand, another firm sends a book 
which is quite free from ads., or contains only 
a small and inconspicuous line, telling from 
whence it came. There is nothing about the 
book to indicate that it is an advertising device, 
and yet it is calculated to leave a better and 
more lasting impression of the advertiser upon 
the recipient’s mind than would the other book 
with its conspicuous cover and all-pervading 
advertisement. 


It is the same with calendars. Few people 
care to use one, no matter how pretty it may be, 
which is marred by a lot of advertising matter. 
Nine times out of ten the calendar of this kind is 
handed over to the office boy or thrown into the 
waste basket, while we look around for some- 
thing less commonplace for use on our desk. 
Now, it is just as effective, so far as the adver- 
tising goes, to place such matter on the back of 
the calendar, or as much out of sight as possible. 
Then, if your design be an attractive one, you 
can count upon its being saved and used and 
also upon its carrying more weight as an adver- 
tisement than it otherwise would. 
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M. M. GILLAM. 


GILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY. 


ERE’S a strong combination. 
Manley M. Gillam is now probably one 
of the best-known advertising men in the 
country. His talents are not, however, devoted 
only to the preparation and placing of advertis- 
ing; as manager of Hilton, Hughes & Co.’s big 
retail store, he has been in touch with every de- 
tail of the establishment, with all that such a 
position implies. During this season, and espe- 
cially before the holidays, he has been doing 
great things in the way of retail advertising and 
trade-bringing. 

ART IN ADVERTISING has before paid its com- 
pliments to his talents and they have been much 
written and talked about elsewhere. He does 
not need any lengthy introduction to the readers 
of this journal. 

M. J. Shaughnessy is known through his 
management of the advertising department of 
Bloomingdale Bros.’ retail store. His experi- 
ence in placing advertising has been very large, 
and he is probably one of the best informed men 
in New York on mediums and prices. Such an 
experience as he has had in buying large 
amounts of space ought to equip him fully for 
serving others, now that his services are at the 
disposal of any one who wants them. 
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So here is a combination of two men each in 
the first rank in the particular field of his opera- 
tions. Mr. Gillam retains his connection with 
Hilton, Hughes & Co., and acts largely in an 
advisory capacity in the new firm. Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy is the active man and devotes all his time 
to the firm’s interests. Their business is that of 
a general agency, and they expect to furnish 
special service in the way of advice and in the 
preparation of matter, as well as to get up pam- 
phlets, circulars, posters, etc. 





DEPARTMENT OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


R. FRANK G. FULLGRAPH writes to 
say, ‘‘ Please spell my name the same 
way | do—F-u-]-l-g-r-a-f-f.” Can't do 

it, Frank ; we like our way best. 


THREE or four empty frames are hanging at 
present in the elevated cars and apparently 
awaiting the placing of some particular adver- 
tisement. The blank white surfaces attract the 
eye even more surely than the advertisements, 
and doubtless many a curious passenger has 
wondered what advertiser will occupy them. 





M. J. SHAUGHNESSY. 
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LONDON LETTER. 


OONER or later, though the signs of such 
an event have not recently been very nu- 
merous in English-speaking countries, but 

still, sooner or later, there can be very little 
doubt that we shall be confronted in the adver- 
tising world with a very large question of or- 
ganization. To be exact, there are likely to be 
two organizations, or two types of union—a 
union of advertisers for the protection of adver- 
tising, and another union of newspapers for the 
defense of rates. 

I have long held that advertisers, if they 
could only break down an insane distrust of one 
another, might advantageously unite in a sort 
of loose combination for the attainment of cer- 
tain common objects—with that of placing the 
circulation question on a reasonable commercial 
asis inthe foreground. I believe in published 
circulation—believe in it as a critic, in my small 
way, of advertising; and believe in it as a jour- 
nalist. The commonest objection among news- 
paper men to the declaration of circulation is that 
false statements are made by some newspaper 
publishers, and that a truthful statement would 
be overborne and belittled by the energetic lying 
of the unscrupulous. As a matter of personal 
opinion, I quite believe that a good deal of pro- 
miscuous word-of-mouth lying is done by solici- 
tors of advertising, not always with, but not al- 
ways without, the approval of proprietors. But 
I have yet to come in contact with a responsibly 
signed and written statement that has been 
proved false. In any event, the primary objec- 
tion just above cited would be swept away, if by 
any means proved circulation were made univer- 
sal, as a strong combination of advertisers could 
make it. Some steps were mooted to this end in 
articles contributed by me to the technical press 
in London and America, a year or two ago, but 
hitherto nothing has been done, owing partly to 
mutual distrust among advertisers themselves, 
and partly to the supineness of some parties who 
undertook to move in the matter on my sugges- 
tion and had good chances to doso. Such a 
movement has the recommendation that it would 
have the support of almost all honest and pow- 
erful newspapers, while the only persons ag- 
grieved by it would be circulation liars and fake 
publishers. If any one sympathizes with thisclass 


I shall be delighted to hear the case for the de- 
fense. Advertising media valuable for class 
and character (papers, I mean, of which the New 
York Evening Post will be the most familiar type 
to those who read this) have no reason whatever 
to fear sucha rule. Their value is perfectly well 
ascertained by advertisers, and no revelation of 
circulation could shake the approved faith of 
the latter. 
* * * 

AN advertisers’ association, if it were wise, 
would not attempt to regulate rates. It is at 
first sight a very obvious proposition that no 
newspaper ought to have more than one scale. 
But reflection, and a second sight of the con- 
ditions, show that there are many considerations 
which make space let to one advertiser less 
valuable to him who lets (and therefore right- 
eously salable at lower rates) than to another. 
It is often complained that big advertisers, even 
in advertisements that are not individually 
large, secure lower terms than small men. But 
a newspaper man might reasonably say that the 
reputation of extensive advertisers draws busi- 
ness to his paper—that their patronage is more 
stable than that of others; and might urge 
other reasons for giving preferred rates. The 
rates question is, for the present at least, best 
left to the racking of the market. 

* % * 

NEITHER do I think that newspapers would 
advantageously combine to raise rates. They 
combine for other purposes, as we are often told, 
and not all of these purposes are laudable. But 
you have only to look at France to see what 
comes of rate-stiffening combinations. There is 


- something very like a ring in French newspapers. 


Consequently there are hardly any big adver- 
tisements there in the newspapers ; the bill post- 
ers get them all. French rates are most iniqui- 
tously high—at the least double whatthey ought 
to be; and the consequence is that arf in adver- 
tising is absolutely non-existent there, except on 
the walls, where it exists ina shape to show that 
France is capable of very big things indeed, if 
the pig-headed greed of newspapers did not 
drive businessaway. Meagerand indescribably 
mean are the newspaper advertisements of the 
art-center of the world— Paris; and the conse- 
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AN AD. THAT COST $2,500. 


quent poverty of French newspapers leads to 
extreme corruption ofthe public press. Asan in- 
stance, the newspapers are regularly subsidized 
by the railroads to suppress the news of accidents. 

Anything in the shape of bold newspaper 
advertising was almost unknown there until 
Mr. G. T. Fulford made a plunge with Pink 
Pills in the shape here shown (in great reduc- 
tion). He took the entire advertising space 
(not quite a page) of the Petit Journal, for 
the advertisement that appears as an illustra- 
tion to this letter. By thetime it was set up and 


inserted it cost him not much less than £500, or 
$2,500; and he has just extended it to other 
papers. The Petit Journal ad. made an unprece- 
dented sensation throughout France (the Petit 
Journal has considerably over a million circula- 
tion), and my friend, Mr. J. F. Jones, the chief 
advertising agent in France, says that the moral 
effect was incalculable. The same advertisement 
appears to-day in the Petit Parisien, and will 
give the French another startler. They did not 
know what advertising on the large scale was 
before Mr. Fulford showed them. 
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As a piece of clever art advertising, I think 
two recent advertisements of Wilson's damasks 
and other fabrics take a high place. The pea- 
cock in full profile has long been familiar; the 
new view of him, looking from behind a curtain 
(and it is mainly acurtain advertisement that he 
thus adorns), is an admirable instance of the way 
in which a picture made familiar to the public 
in one shape can be dished up anew in another. 
The Carter Medicine Company's world-famous 
Bird-and-Banner block was similarly utilized in 
a pamphlet used inthis country. Ido not know 
whether the book was used in America, but it 
was called ‘‘ Mr. Crow, or the Rook’s Progress,” 
and was made up of a series of pictures of the 
famous bird, removed from his perch, and going 
through a number of adventures. He was ex- 
cruciatingly human-looking in some of them, 
particularly in one which represented him ata 
bachelor party onthe eve of his marriage (the 
bride’s appropriate name was ‘‘ Lalla Rook’), 
rather overcome by refreshment, to be pulled 
into shape next morning, of course, by a timely 
dose of the medicine with which he has so long 
been associated. Probably every home in Eng- 
land has had one of these pamphlets. 

* # a 


A REMARKABLE periodical work, consisting of a 
series of colored representations of artistic post- 
ers, has been commenced in France under the 
auspices of the famous printing works, the Im- 
primerie Chaix. It is under the direction, I 
believe, of the famous M. Chéret, and another 
acquaintance of mine, M. Alban Chaix. Asa 
compendium of art-posters nothing could be 
much more useful, as all are reduced to a uni- 
form size, while the original colors are faith- 
fully preserved. A book on wall posters has 
just been published in London, but I have not 
seen, and therefore cannot pronounce upon, it; 
but half-tone reproductions of posters are seldom 
satisfactory. 

The long-expected Adam’s Chewing Gum 
poster by Faustin is now prominent on all the 
walls. 

London, January 11, 1896. 





THE Evening Post, of New York, maintains its 
supremacy as the medium for publishers’ an- 
nouncements in this field. This is a record of 
which the Pos? is justly proud, and it makes 
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the announcement that during the year 1895 
there appeared in the Post 81 per cent. more of. 
publishers’ advertising than was printed in any 
other daily paper in the United States. 





BERNHARD GILLAM. 


ERNHARD GILLAM, the eminent cartoon- 
ist, whose sudden death was recorded in 
last week's papers, was born in Banbury, 

Oxfordshire, England, in 1856. When he was 
still a boy his family came to this country and 
settled in Brooklyn, where the children attended 
school. Young Bernhard’s father had decided 
to make a lawyer of him, and after he left 
the high-school placed him in the office of a 
Brooklyn lawyer. The boy’s wonderful talent 
for drawing, however, sought so persistently for 
expression that it soon became evident there was 
little hope of his making a success of law, and 
he was permitted to follow his chosen career in 
his own way. 

Mr. Gillam has been connected with several 
publications in New York City, commencing 
with Frank Leslie's Weekly, in 1879, and includ- 
ing, later on, Harper's Weekly, the Graphic and 
Puck. It was not until 1886 that he became 
identified with Judge. The paper was bought 
by Messrs. Gillam & Arkell, and its success to- 
day is generally and rightly attributed to Bern- 
hard Gillam’s splendid work in its art depart- 
ment. 

Personally, Mr. Gillam was one of the most 
lovable of men, enthusiastic, kindly and sensi 
tive. He married Miss Arkell, a daughter of ex- 
Senator James Arkell, and sister of his former 
business partner. 





To one of the newspapers Mr. Arkell has 
made the following statement regarding the 
future management of /udge : 


‘*You can say that the policy of Gillam in 
connection with Judge will be followed as near 
as possible, and the artists of his own selection 
will carry on the work. His cartoon assist- 
ants, who have been scattered, will be brought 
to the home office—Grant B. Hamilton from 
Youngstown, Ohio; Eugene Zimmerman from 
Horseheads, N. Y.; and Fred Victor Gillam 
from Springfield, L. I. It might be interesting 
to know that Gillam received a salary of $2s5,- 
ooo a year and a percentage of the profits from 
the paper. I havedecided to divide this equally 
among the staff artists who have been with 
the paper ten years. 
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THE WOOL-SOAP BABIES. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH EDWARD M. RAWORTH, OF CHICAGO, ABOUT ADVERTISING WOOL SOAP—HIS IDEA 
SUGGESTED ONE OF THE CLEVEREST ADS. OF THE SEASON-—A CAMPAIGN OF ADVERTISING 
WHICH HAS ATTRACTED A GOOD DEAL OF ATTENTION. 


N the course of a recent flying visit to Chicago, 

I called upon Mr. Edward M. Raworth, of 
Raworth, Schodde & Co., proprietors of 
Wool Soap, whose picture of two little children 
in undershirts has become such a familiar ad. in 
the last few months. I found Mr. Raworth in 
consultation with an advertising man, and also 





Copyrighted. 


(My mama used Wool Soap.) (1 wish mine had.) 


W. o0le NS will not shrink if 


Wool Soap 


is used in the laundry. 


Wool Soap is delicate and refreshing for bath pur- 
poses. The best eleanser for household and laundry 
purposes. Buy a bar at your dealers. 


RAWORTH, SCHODDE & CO., Makers, CHICAGO. 


discovered several others awaiting their turn to 
divulge to him the merits of their respective 
mediums. These were speedily disposed of, 
and Mr. Raworth received me very cordialiv, as 
the representative of ART IN ADVERTISING, and 
very readily consented to tell me all he knew 
about advertising Wool Soap. I asked him to 


tell me about some of his experiences as an ad- 
vertiser since his putting out what is generally 
regarded, by people who know, as one of the most 
fetching and original advertisements that have 
appeared for a long time. This is what he had 
to say: 

‘*In the first place, I want to tell you that the 
reproduction of ourcutin ART IN ADVERTISING, 
some months ago, was a valuable thing for us, 
as we were just taking legal proceedings against 
certain people who had appropriated the design 
for usec in their own advertising. Our attorney 
considered its reproduction in your magazine a 
good point, as showing its value as an advertise- 
ment. And while on this point, I may as well 
mention that we have been obliged to take 
legal steps in several cases to protect our right to 
the exclusive use of this picture. In one instance 
it was a soap manufacturer in Canada who appro- 
priated our babies, and, in another, a large firm 
of clothiers in New York which used the illustra- 
tion in the daily papers. They apologized, to 
be sure, but that is no recompense to us after the 
mischief had been done. A number of people 
have applied to us for the privilege of using it, 
but we have to decline, as its whole value as 
an advertising device would be lost so soon as 
it was used by others. 

‘* Now, to get down to my story, I suppose 
you would like to hear how this picture of the 
Wool Soap babies came to be made. Itoccurred 
to me that a photograph showing some little 
children, one with a long shirt and one with a 
shrunken one, would show at aglance just what 
we wanted to convey as the feature of Wool 
Soap. I went toa lady, whois an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, and who, by the way, is 
a relative of a member of our firm, and sug- 
gested that she borrow two babies from some 
institution for the purpose of posing them for a 
picture. Instead of doing so, she used the chil- 
dren of a friend of hers, and, as they were visit- 
ing at her house at the time, she had plenty of 
opportunity for posing and photographing them 
to get the desired effect. She took a very large 
number of negatives in as many different poses 
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before she was satisfied by the production of the 
one we are using. So that this half-tone cut, 
which we use whenever it is possible to use 
half-tones, is an exact reproduction of the pho- 
tograph of the babies. These children are 
twins, and, contrary to the general belief, both 
are girls. Except fora slight touching up, in- 
cidental to the reproduction, the face of the 
smiling one whose mamma used the right soap, 
is a correct portrait. 

‘It did not take us long to discover that we 
had made a hit with this picture as an ad., so 
that we have used nothing else since, and run it 
into every form of advertising we putout. Our 
trademark, as you see, is this design of a mon- 
ogram and a sheep on each side of it, with the 
words Lwes /t, and this appears on our wrap- 
pers for each cake of soap. But people have 
identified the soap so thoroughly with the two 
children, that we have been obliged to print the 
popular picture on the reverse side of the wrap- 
per with the directions for using. People don’t 
seem to be willing to accept the soap as genuine 
without the babies. So much for the value of 
an original and exclusive idea or design in ad- 
vertising.” . 

I ventured to ask Mr. Raworth for some ac- 
count of the early beginnings in making and 
pushing Wool Soap, intimating to him that this 
would interest the readers of Art IN ADVERTIS- 
ING, aS it was supposed that it had had a rather 
rapid rise in popularity. This he very readily 
consented to do. 

‘*Wool Soap was made first in this city 
{Chicago] by Geo. W. Schodde, now a member 
of our firm, and still superintending its manu- 
facture. Mr. Schodde inherited the receipt from 
an old uncle in Germany, and for a number of 
years made it ina small way for use ina laundry, 
which he operated especially for the washing of 
woolens. About September, 1894, he interested 
the firm of Marshall Field & Co., who made 
an arrangement to take his entire output, and 
they disposed of it in their wholesale business 
through their salesmen, and also sold a little 
in their retail store. Mr. Schodde had no 
capital, and he was obliged to use the proceeds 
of the sale of one box immediately in the pur- 
chase of materials for another. Andso he went 
on in this small way, until February, 1895, 
when I became interested, had faith in its 
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future, and put capital in the business to push 
it properly. The first thing I did after form- 
ing the partnership, and getting the business 
Started, was to get Marshall Field & Co., to 
relinquish the exclusive control of the sales, 
and then made arrangements for its general 
distribution. We gota good factory, and com- 
menced immediately tu make the soap in fairly 
large quantities. 

‘* The first advertising we did was about the 
ist of March, and it consisted of a small poster 
reading simply Wool Soap, which was posted 
principally in one section of the city. We then 
took up some bulletin-board work, which seemed 
to do pretty fair service, and in May we did our 
first newspaper advertising inthe local papers 
of Chicago. This, you will understand, was be- 
fore the production of our most successful ad., 
and we used varying matter, always endeavor- 
ing to bring out the special feature of Wool 
Soap, which is to wash woolens without shrink- 
ing them. The now well-known ad. appeared 
firstin a few of the magazines for July, being 
the same half-tone cut we are still using. Since 
then we have generally spread out and taken 
up a number of the leading magazines. These 
we runright along, and think they do good ser- 
vice, though it is well nigh impossible to trace 
results in this sort of general advertising. We 
are using daily papers quite largely, though 
only in certain localities where we desire to push 
sales. New York was the first field we took up 
inthis way after Chicago. We are now, or 
have been recently, in the dailies in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Pittsburg, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Omaha, St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, Memphis, Nashville, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Norfolk. There may be a few 
other cities that do not now occurtome. We 
are also using about 500 small local papers in 
different sections, and we take these up as occa- 
sion requires. 

‘*‘Weare, of course,using various other methods 
of advertising. Here, in Chicago,we have painted 
signs scattered pretty generally over the city, 
and in New York we have lately put out a large 
poster - always of course using the picture of the 
babies. We are using tin signs, hangers, hand 
circulars, etc., and some time ago sent out a 
fancy bronze clock with our ad. on it. We also 
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did some sampling, and inconnection with that 
distributed through retail grocers several million 
small sheets with our ad. in half-tone, like the 
quarter page used in the magazines. But we 
have stopped the sampling, as it did not seem 
very satisfactory. Please say alsothat our stock 
of clocks is exhausted.” 

I now asked Mr. Raworth if he had any objec- 
tion to stating what he was spending, and how 
he regarded the success of his advertising thus 
far in building up a paying trade. 

‘‘We spent,” he said, ‘‘ nearly $50,000 last 
year. This year we expect tospend more, prob- 
ably about £75,000, and are going at about that 
rate now. In regard to the way it is coming 
back, I may truthfully say that the results have 
far exceeded my anticipations. We are doing a 
very large business now, and it is only a matter 
of afew months when we will be on an abso- 
lutely paying basis ; and, considering the rate at 
which we are spending for advertising, you can 
understand that that means a pretty large 
amount of business for a new concern, with an 
article that was practically unknown nine months 
ago. We think our advertising has been well 
handled, and although we have, of course, made 
some mistakes, they have not been many or 
costly. All of our periodical advertising has 
been done by Lord & Thomas, and we are 
pleased with their manner of handling it. Our 
business is well organized now, and we have 
established regular branch houses in New York 
and Boston. These have both been excellent 
fields for us, and the local dailies there have done 
us good service. We have gone into the trade 
papers to some extent where it seemed necessary, 
but are not inclined to extend this any.” 

HERBERT W. GROSER. 
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THE Chicago Record tells of a Mrs. Rowell’s 
experience in buying canned goods at a fire sale. 
The labels of the cans had been destroyed by 
water, sothat any question as to the nature of the 
contents was reduced to a matter of conjecture. 
Mrs. Rowell having read the advertisement of 
the sale, appeared on the scene early and was 
fortunate in securing several dozens of cans 
at the rate of four cents per can. The trouble, 
however, began with the opening of the cans ; 
when ske wanted peaches or pears for dessert, 
she invariably opened a can of string beans or 
peas, and, by the same token, no matter how 
much she might want two vegetables for dinner, 
she was absolutely certain to open two cans of 
fruit. If peas were wanted to embellish a leg of 
lamb, nothing coutd be found except plums and 
cherries. There was no help for it, and the 
family concluded to get as much fun out of the 
situation as possible ; the element of uncertainty 
was novel, to say the least. Some enterprising 
grocer, witha mind for ‘‘sales,” might profit by 
the suggestion. 





CRUEL. 
I sent Marie a valentine bedight with cupids 
small ; 
Across the back I wrote: ‘‘ For one I love the 
best of all.” 
My valentine came back to me ; alas my wasted 
pelf ! 


Wrote she, ‘‘ The address indicates you meant 
this for yourself.” 


SUBSCRIBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, €1.00 per 
year in advance. 
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SIXTY YEARS OF ADVERTISING 


MR. LONG, OF THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, TALKS OF THE ADVERTISING DONE BY HIS 
FIRM——HIS BRIGHT LETTER TON. C. FOWLER, JR., AND THE EXPLANATION OF IT—HE 
BELIEVES ADVERTISING IS LUCK—THEIR FIRST LITHOGRAPH—‘‘ DIXON'S 


BROWNIES '’—THEIR 


HE Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, 
is historic. Asadvertisers they have been 
familiar for years in the magazines, to 

some extent in the newspapers, and especially 
in striking colored lithograph work. 

I took the ferry at Cortlandt street one day 
last week, and after a short ride on a Jersey 
trolley, found myself before a beautiful and 
dignified structure of brick and terra cotta—the 
home office of the Dixon Company. I may 
remark in passing that this is undoubtedly one 
of the handsomest and best appointed buildings 
occupied as the general offices of a single con- 
cern in this country. I entered and found Mr. 
Long, the company's genial secretary, in his 
den. He greeted me cordially at the mention of 
ART IN ADVERTISING, and consented to tell me 
something about the history of the advertising 
done by his firm. 

‘‘It is generally presumed,” I said, ‘‘that 
every large advertiser has some special theory 
on which he conducts his campaigns.” 

‘*Then we are an exception to that rule,” 
responded Mr. Long, ‘‘ for we have only a gen- 
eral plan. I got a letter from N. C. Fowler, 
Jr., about sixty days ago that enforced the lead- 
ing question, ‘How do you make your adver- 
' tising pay?’ so firmly, that I thought it worth 
replying to. Here is the letter I sent him.” 

[Copy.] 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jerszy City, N. J., November 16, 189s. 


Dear Sir: We arein receipt of your letter of October 31, 
with the question ‘*‘How do you make your advertising 
pay ? 99 

If you ask usto reply to the question, ‘* How I got a good 
mess of fish,” we would say that we chose a day that 
seemed favorable for fishing. went out to what was sup- 
posed to be pretty good fishing ground, sometimes sat at 
one end of the boat, and sometimes shifted around to the 
other end, spit on our bait occasionally, and angled for all 
that we were worth, and according to the light of our past 
experience whether to drop our bait pretty close to the 
bottom. or with a good clearance from the bottom, accord- 
ing to the ground, and the fish tocatch. We also kept our 
eye on the old and well-known experts in fishing, and tried 
their kind of bait, and methods, and paid mighty little atten- 


‘“SAMPLE”’ 


MAN—AN ORIGINAL SCHEME. 


tion to the youngsters who were known to bring home big 
yarns and few fish. 

It is very much after this manner, that we have made our 
advertising pay, only, it may not be just right to classify 
advertising under the head of fishing. It might hurt some 
people’sfeelings Nevertheless, we think it will beadmitted 
that the affention of the public is certainty something to be 
caught and to that end we must equip ourselves accord- 
ingly. After our fish have been caught, they may be lost, 
stolen, or spoiled in the cooking, and we are then saxs fish 
and sans dinner. 

So after the attention of the public has been caught by an 
attractive advertisement, then there must be something to 
induce the public to come to you, or to educate the public 
up to the belief that you, and you only, have what they 
need. If the business is of the nature of that of the Dixon 
Company, then the advertisement must be not only at- 
tractive but worded with sense, reason, and solid truth. 
That is the method that we have tried to pursue, and while 
we may have made many errors, and mistakes in times, 
places, mediums and styles of advertisements, we have on 
all occasions stuck to the truth, and have stood ready to 
prove it with facts and testimonials. 

The results have been dividends, and a surplus, and a 
largely increased plant and business. 

Yours respectfully, 
JosgeeH Dixon Creucisi_r Co. 


It struck me that Mr. Long’s letter was a very 
bright bit of advertising correspondence, and, 
as it contains the boiled down wisdom of a con- 
cern that has spent something like half a million 
dollars in advertising, in a decade, I asked him 
to analyze it for me. 

‘* What do you mean in plain words when you 
say you chose a good day for fishing ?”’ 

‘‘T meant,” said Mr. Long, ‘‘that when we 
had goods ready for the public that we believed 
the public could use, and good mediums were 
offered us at fair prices, we considered it a good 
day for fishing—otherwise a good day to place 
a contract.” 

‘‘How do you explain your next figure of 
speech, that you ‘went out to what was sup- 
posed to be a pretty good fishing ground ?’”’ 

‘‘ The fishing grounds,” answered Mr. Long, 
‘‘are good mediums, covering the ground where 
we want tocatch the fish, otherwise the area 
where we are looking for customers.” 

‘*What do you mean by ‘you sometimes sat 
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THE FIRST LITHOGRAPHIC ADVERTISEMENT. 


Printed in gray and black by the old firm of Sarony, 
Major & Knapp. 


in one end of the boat and sometimes in the 
other?’”’ 

‘‘That naturally refers to changing the 
mediums we use. Shifting our territory, cover- 
ing sometimes the West, then again the East; 
using one class of mediums and then another.” 

‘* How did you ‘ spit on your bait ?’”’ 

‘*Now that is pretty hard to answer. The 
fisherman spits on his bait for luck. I believe 
advertising is to some extent amatter of luck, too. 
It's nota problem we attempt to analyze, or even 
guess atclosely. We only know for ourselves 
that the results have been good. Every year 
the demand for our goods increases largely. 
We believe that if we should cease advertising 
our business would decrease. And right here 
comes in a curious thing. One of our products 
is crucibles for melting metals. We can say 
with truth we have scarcely advertised crucibles 
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a dollar’s worth, yet our business in that 
line has increased enormously the past 
several years. I believe this is a striking 
instance of the indirect value of general 
advertising. Our firm style is the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, under which we 
have advertised everything we make, and 
the constant repetition of the name with 
the word ‘‘crucible” in it seems to have 
a direct effect in building up our crucible 
trade.”’ 

‘What did you mean by angling for 
all you are worth ?” 

‘‘Simply that we use our very best 
judgment and care in the selection of me- 
diums and push our advertising campaigns 
earnestly.” 

‘* What did you meanto imply when you 
speak of ‘dropping your bait pretty close 
to the bottom, or with a good clearance 
from it?’” 

‘‘ That we use our best judgment accord- 
| ing tothe fish (trade) we are after, whether 
' to fish high or low. If we are after the 
people with means or the poorer classes, 
we try to use, of course, the appropriate 
mediums. We would not, for instance, 
think of advertising Dixon's Stove Polish, 
which is for common household con- 
sumption, in a law journal. That metaphor 
means, in a word, judgment in the selection of 
mediums.” 

‘When I said that ‘we also kept our eye on 
the old and well-known experts in fishing, and 
tried their kind of bait and methods, etc.,’ I 
meant to imply that if we have goods similar to 
a competitor and find he is making a success of 
certain methods of advertising, we follow in his 
tracks, without of course stealing his methods in 
any way, shape or form. We think it is wise to 
be open to the influence and spirit of other men’s 
methods. 

‘*As regards form we have always been as 
original as we possibly could be, and I am under 
the impression that we were about the first firm 
in this country to adopt pictorial matter and 
‘cuts,’ as they are called to-day, in our ads.” 

‘*That is a remarkable statement—how far 
back do you go?” 

‘* Well, in the year 1859, the then leading firm 
of lithographers in the United States, Sarony, 
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Major & Knapp, of New York City, made for us 
a lithograph in gray and black, which we had 
framed in a narrow gold molding and sent out 
to hang up in stores. The design was a negro 
‘Auntie,’ polishing off a naked youngster with 
Dixon's Stove Polish. That we think was the 
first lithographic advertisement ever used. We 
began using cuts when we began advertising in 
the magazines, and that was when the maga- 
zines began publication. Ina word, we are one 
of the very first—the original—general adver- 
tisers in this country. 

‘Our ‘round-heads,’ those comical children 
known all over the country as ‘ Dixon’s brown- 
ies,’ were adopted in a curious way through Mr. 
Chichester, of the Century. He used to send 
over return postal cards asking about our adver- 
tising, and we had a clever young man in the 
office who sometimes ornamented the ‘return’ 
with a ‘brownie’ caricature. One day Mr. 
Chichester remarked, ‘Why, this would be a 
great advertising idea.’ So our young man fixed 
up a quarter page for the next issue of the 
Century, and it took firstrate. That young man, 
Mr. R. Van Dien, now the chief clerk in our office. 
has made about five hundred designs since that 
time, forourads. Wehavecontinued the ‘round 
heads,’ which have come to be known gen- 
erally as * brownies,’ in our magazine ads., ever 
since, and they are running to-day. They must 
be good, because they have been widely copied.”’ 

‘* Along what lines do you think money best 
spent, Mr. Long ?”’ 

‘* My general belief is that any large amount 
of money to be expended in advertising should 
be divided between the newspapers, the maga- 
zines and outdoor spaces, inthe shape of attract- 
ive signs in cars and in posters. We have used 
all these, and I can hardly say we can give one 
the preference over the other. Of course we go 
into detail also and are constantly sending out 
blotters and calendars with the comic designs of 
Mr. Van Dien. His undeveloped but genuine 
talent has served us to great purpose in the 
announcements that our traveling salesmen send 
out to herald their coming. A common postal 
card would create no comment—our designs do. 
Other houses in the hardware line have copied 
them, and they have been good advertising for 
us in a general sense, too. 

‘‘You will notice that we use a fac-simile of 
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R. VAN DIEN. 
He originated the ‘* Dixon Brownies.”’ 


our lead pencil, constantly. It appears in all our 
ads. and on our catalogues and stationery. Our 
envelopes for years have had a pencil running 
through them—alwaysa striking thing. I might 
add, ‘ pointed,’ too, as the pencil is represented 
as always ready for use. This is realism that 
attracts, as I believe all realistic advertising 
does, if it is well executed.” 

‘*When did the house really make a begin- 
ning of advertising?” 

‘‘I made a special inquiry into this about five 
years ago,” said Mr. Long. ‘‘ Among other 
sources of information, a nephew of Mr. Joseph 
Dixon, who established the business in 1827, 
sent us some original ads. of Dixon’s lead pen- 
cils which were inserted in the Salem, Mass., 
Register, in 1834. That was the first lead pencil 
made in the Western Hemisphere, and, as far as 
I can find out, the first advertising done by what 
is now the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Joseph Dixon’s name always having been at the 
head of the firm. 

‘* Joseph Dixon was a genius--the Edison of 
his ‘period. He may be credited with having 
been largely, if not originally, instrumental in 
introducing photography and lithography into 
this country, although others got the fame of it. 

‘*T have no record of anything we did in the 
"40’s, but taking the next decade, the ’50’s, we 
found a cut lately of our factory which appeared 
in an ad. inthe Jersey City Directory for 1854. 
This we are using on a circular we are now get- 
ting out. Then there was the old lithograph I 
referred to, in 1859. That is proof we were 
doing some advertising before the war. 

‘‘Though I am misty on some points, I know 
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positively we exhibited every year at the 
American Institute Fair, which began in 1839, 
and it is a matter of our history as a manu- 
facturing concern that we took the first medals 
at the Massachusetts Mechanical Association 
in Boston in 1839 and at the Franklin Institute 
in Philadelphia in 1848. In 1870 we began mak- 
ing lead pencils again, which we had stopped for 
several years. In 1871 we began advertising the 
Dixon Graphite pencil, and the returns began to 
come in the following year, slowly enough at 
first. 

‘* One of our first practical advertising ventures 
was the sending out of a young man who trav- 
eled the entire country with samples of the pen- 
cilsand a descriptive circular. Thesamples were 
of the two kinds most generally used—the soft- 
medium and medium grades. The method was 
simply to enter banks and insurance offices, lay 
the samples down and walk out. We kept that 
man traveling three years. We have always 
given away a great many lead pencils as samples 
every year. Last year we gave away over 200 
gross. It is not the most expensive advertising 
in the world and it is very convincing. 

‘*When we first placed the Dixon Graphite pen- 
cil on the market, some twenty-five years ago, 
we were told by the leading stationers of the 
country that we simply had ‘no show;’ that we 
could not hope to introduce such a thing as a 
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lead pencil, common article though it was, un- 
der an American label. Faber had complete 
control of the market then, but we were there to 
Stay. We discarded all the old time traditions 
to the last detail, offering new designs and 
adopting an entirely new system of designating 
grades. We got our Americanism up. We 
adopted the word American as part of our trade 
mark, and from thenceforth bragged a good deal 
in our advertising, which we kept up persistently, 
about American labor, American enterprise, 
American capital and American brains. That 
pencil is now an American institution. We made 
thirty millions of them last year. 

‘‘One of the most original ideas we ever ex- 
ploited was the bringing of a schooner load of 
oranges from Florida, where our cedar mills are, 
in 1880. Each orange was wrapped in tissue 
paper which read: ‘ This orange was grown in 
Florida where the cedar is cut for Dixon’s 
Graphite Pencils.” They were large fine oranges 
of the choicest kind. We packed a good many 
of them in baskets holding half a dozen each and 
sent a basket to the President, Cabinet members, 
the generals of the army, big newspaper men 
and other great Americans. I do not believe 
any better advertising was ever done, judging 
from the large number of complimentary letters 
and press notices received.” 

ARTHUR CHASE. 





the great retail dry-goods houses in Broadway are, 

with a single exception, on the west side of the 
street. It can hardly be that their location on the west 
side is merely the result of chance or coincidence, for the 
great establishments of the same class in Sixth avenue are 
also on the west side of the street. In other cities the same 
thing may be observed. Nearly all great retail establish- 
ments front eastward, rarely to the west, and still less fre- 
quently tothe north. Whatisthe reason? Can it be due 
to superstition of trade, or is it the result of some more 
practical consideration? The most likely explanation is 
that merchants prefer stores fronting eastward on account 
of the better light thus obtainable. 

**It is my observation,’’ remarked a veteran merchant, 
*“*that women do the more important fart of their buying 
before noonday. They seldom purchase but trifles or un- 
important articles after noon. Costly dresses, wraps and 
luxurious fabrics are sold for the most part in the forenoon. 


[_) secs there are reasons for the fact that all 


Hence an easterly light is not only desirable, but almost 
indispensable. The dealer who builds on the west side of 
the way has an eye to the morning sunshine and to busi- 
ness.— New York Herald. 





THE leather chest protectors, oraprons, worn 
by horses are sometimes used for advertising 
purposes, and, indeed, offer peculiar advantages 
to the advertiser in the way of space and posi- 
tion. But in utilizing this particular medium, it 
is well to see that the advertisement and the 
team harmonize. Two half-fed and altogether 
forlorn-looking horses, wearing on their respect- 
ive bony fronts the Quaker Oats sign, are not 
an inspiring sight, nor one calculated to whet 
the public’s appetite for oats. 


Y remarks last month on window shows 
M for advertising purposes have brought 
many interesting letters, to say nothing 
of countless suggestions. There seemsa perfect 
unanimity among my correspondents regarding 
the value of the idea and they are also agreed 
that no matter how effective the window may be 
arranged ,nothing will giveitatenth of the pulling 
qualities that can be secured by the introduction 
of a real live person, insomecapacity. Itdoesn't 
seem to be much difference whether the person 
introduced is old or young, black or white, 
homely or pretty. Apropos of this subject a 
writer in the New York Suz has this to say: 
* * * * * * # 
The second-story window as a means of advertising is 
used in a variety of ways, the most common being for some 
sort of exhibition of athletic or sporting goods. It is the 
outgrowth, without doubt, of the custom of putting cigar 
and cigarette makers, candy pullers, and pancake bakers in 
the front windows of ground-floor shops to attract the atten- 
tion of passers-by. If such schemes worked well for the 
side of the street nearest the shop, the second story ought to 
attract the notice of those across the street. If you have 
ever seen such a show you must have noticed how well it 
worked. The crowd is never jammed up against the win- 
dow obstructing the street in front of the store. 
It is unquestionably a fact that some businesses 
lend themselves more readily to this form of 
advertising than others: 


The sporting goods men are able to make more of the 
second-story show window than men in other businesses 
because their advertising arrangements are not studies in 
still life. A manor boy working a chest-weight or arowing 
machine or punching a bag will attract attention much 
quicker and hold it much longer than a stream of water 
passing over a water-wheel and running through a filter. 





RANDOM 
NOTES 


A good many men use the second-story window for display 
of their goods, particularly along the lines of the elevated 
roads, but such displays cannot compare in success with the 
schemes of advertisers who employ men in their shows. It 
is the action which catches the eye and attracts attention, 
In lower Fifth avenue there is a very elaborate display of 
old furniture and antiques in a second-story window, but 
you may stand in front of that store all day and not see a 
dozen persons stop to look at the exhibition. Puta man in 
that window, however, and set him to punching a bag, and 
there will be a crowd across the street which will require 
the attention of the police. 

In Broadway, a few blocks below Thirtieth street, there 
is one of these exhibitions of athletic goods in the second 
story. A muscular, well-built man in a gymnasium suit 
punches a bag, works chest weights, and tries a rowing 
machine. The result is that the afternoon promenade is 
seriously interrupted. A sporting goods house in Broad- 
way, opposite where the Hale statue now stands in City 
Hall Park, used to have a man stand in the window and 
punch a bag just at the time when the crowds were pass- 
ing through the park going home. It always kept a park 
policeman busy moving on those who stopped to see the 
show. The master advertiser's show was located in 
Broadway. opposite an uptown hotel. He employed two 
girls, who used to climb up on a platform just the height of 
the window, and exercise with chest weights. They wore 
short skirts and jerseys. They took turns at the work, 
alternating with a very fat little boy and a very athletic- 
looking young man. ‘This show always collected a crowd 
in front of the hotel, but when there were added to the 
exhibition a piano player and a man who sat in the window 
and caught tin fishes out of a pail, the crowds got to be 
such a nuisance that the hotel men invoked the city crdi- 
nance which prescribes such that shows are nuisances. 
Then there was a compromise, and the show was toned 


down. 
* # ea 


WE would esteem it a favor if our subscribers 
who may have had experience in this sort of 
thing would send us a short account of their 
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work. We also like to hear from those among 
our readers who have lively imaginations and 
who can think out things that are worth con- 
sidering. 


! 





Ir is a very rare thing after all toencounter a 
man who possesses what you might term the real 
genuine advertising instinct. In all successful 
advertisers there is acertain faculty brought into 
play which is there naturally. It doesn’t seem 
to be anything that can be acquired ; it can be 
developed, but a developed case can be detected 
from the natural case as readily as you can tella 
chromo from an oil painting. As a rule, the 
publishers ought to be the best judges of advertis- 
ing. They keep men constantly before the 
public acquainting them with the merits of their 
publications, and are supposed to know a hawk 
from a handsaw. ButI beg pardon. This isa 
ridiculous observation. The readers of this 
magazine are doubtless aware by this time of 
the awful ignorance of the average publisher on 
all matters pertaining to his own business. 
Our own editor never heardof Printers’ Jné until 
very recently, and didn’t know that such a firm 
as Geo. P. Rowell & Co. existed. The same 
gifted person takes a savage delight in abusing 
the designing work turned out by our own Art 
Department. This usually creates a feeling of 
hilarity toward us on the part of the customer 
and makes the salesman simply delirious with 
joy. On one occasion four vears ago, the editor 
brought the paper out ontime. [/¢ was when the 
president and business manager of the concern were 
taking a vacation.—Ed.| When this startling situa- 
tion became manifest, the excitement in the office 
was so intense that all hands solemnly swore that 
it would never occur again [Whereupon the 
presidentand business manager were recalled. — Ed. |, 
and it never has. And what’s more, it never 
will. 

* % % 

But we digress. We started out to say that 
the divine instinct of advertising was a rare 
talent. It is very hard to frame an advertise- 
ment that is startling and convincing at the same 
time. Bonner used to do it. Curtis doesit right 
along, and the elder Bennett was a past master in 
the art. The late Roswell Smith did the act very 
cleverly in the early days of the Century, and 
that down East Yankee Gannett seems to know 
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his book; so does Hallock, of Kellog’s lists. 
McClure is aclumsy advertiser, but his announce- 
ments are so interesting, as a rule, that he gets 
there by sheer force of merit. His stuff appeals 
to such a wide audience that I doubt whether 
mere style would help much. As an example of 
advertising that wins by reason of its own inher- 
ent interest, this might go as exhibit No. 1. It 
is chestnutty beyond compare, and is hideously 
stuck together. If he had to advertise Godcy’s 
or Scribner's, God help him. Munsey doesn't 
give up much to his contemporaries, preferring to 
hold the center of the stage all by himself on a 
circular. But occasionally he comes out, as he 
did in December, and there was nodoubt that his 
announcement, that no morethanacertain stipu- 
lated e‘lition would be printed, was effective. I 
knew one man who was so badly frightened at 
the prospect of getting left that he boughtall the 
copies his newsdealer had. The Black Cat's 
space is also creditably filled. 
a * 

WuyY Munsey, who is uncommonly shrewd, 
should resort to circulars for his own advertis- 
ing is another of these unfathomable mysteries. 
Munsey employs an expensive staff of clever 
young fellows to combat the circular scheme as 
applied to other men’s business, and ought to 
show his own faith in publication advertising 
as against circulars. One expects such chumpy 
conduct from the average publisher, but not 
from a publisher who is able to make a good 
living out of the business. 

* * * 

Ir has, long ago, become apparent that the 
way to win a publisher is to print his mug, say 
a lot of ridiculously flattering things about 
him, and then sell him some copies. The 
leading exponent inthis art of blackmai]-with- 
a-glad-hand is, undoubtedly, our esteemed con- 
temporary, the First Mistake. At the same 
time we must admit that many of the portraits 
that are published there possess more or less 
interest aside from the revenue. If it does a 
man any good to see himself leering horribly at 
the whole world from a trade paper it certainly 
doesn’t do any one else any particular harm. 
Besides, we never should realize what brilliant 
men were in our midst but for these glowing bi- 
ographies at so much a line. So let the good 
cause goon. Frank Disaster,who used to be with 
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Brannigan on the First A/tstake, is working the 
same racket with the Mewspaper Fakir. The 
latter doesn't seem to be doing very well. The 
combination certainly worked well at first, and 
it is a pity the partnership was ever broken. 
They ought to get together again. 

* % * 

I was much surprised the other evening to 
run across a familiar, but, alas ! fast disappearing 
figure in the advertising world in the person of 
H. H. Warner, formerly of Rochester. Mr. 
Warner looked in first-class shape, physically, 
but there is a great difference between his man- 
ner to-day and his manner as we remember him 
eight orten years ago. Itis not the same War- 
ner by any means. His mustache and imperial 
are snow white. Hisclothes are not of the latest 
cut. He has no longer the hosts of friends 
and admirers trooping after him, ready to dohis 
beck and call. Not much! Warner is broke. 
In short, there is none so poor as to do him rev- 
erence. Why the world should beso callous and 
stupid, the dear God only knows. Warner 
made two enormous fortunes. He added sub- 
stantially to the pile of many an advertising 
man living in luxury to-day. It is a pity of 
pities that so brilliant a man should have fallen 
upon such evil days. He deserved a better 
fate. Ten years ago H. H. Warner was the 
foremost citizen of Rochester. He became 
more or less known throughout. the coun- 
try by reason of his celebrated observatory, 
which he erected near his house. It contained 
what wasthen the largest and finest telescope 
in the world. Scientific men the world over be- 
came acquainted with the fame of its accom- 
plishments, and it looked at one time as if 
Warner would retire crowned with laurel and 
bays. There seemed every prospect that his 
name would be linked with those other generous 
citizens who have parted with large sums to 
advance the cause of science. 

But it was not to be. Warner made invest- 
ment after investment which turned out absolute 
failures. His Rochester business, which is still 
in good running order, was sold to an English 
syndicate. Much of his wealth was squandered 
in salted gold mines. Mr. Warner must be well 
on toward sixty. It is too much to expect that 
he will ever retrieve his fallen fortunes at this 
late day, but such a thing is not impossible. 


FOL 


There are many men in this world who have 
made worse use of their money than Warner did 
of his, and the probabilities are that if he 
had been a less prodigal spender he wouldn't be 
where he is to-day. 

* * # 

THERE is a splendid opening in Chicago fora 
special agent to represent a list of religious pa- 
pers. Nohustlerneed apply. All that is wanted 
is a gentleman, in the truest and best sense of 


the word. 
# * * 


My observations in these columns, touching 
the importance of quoting prices in local ads. 
whenever practical, seem to be meeting with 
favor in quarters heretofore considered too con- 
servative for that sort of thing. The celebrated 
firm of W. & J. Sloane, of New York, whose 
announcements have always bristled with glit- 
tering generalities and nothing more, now 
appear with exact information concerning size, 
quality and price of the goods they offer on that 
particular day. This is a radical departure for 
the Sloanes, and doubtless was not decided upon 
until a careful discussion of the subject from 
every point of view. In all probability the argu- 
ment that had most weight was the fact that 
these fake Armenians who get up bogus auction 
sales were able todo quite a respectable business 
in spite of the dubious surroundings which 
environ an undertaking of this kind. The people 
the Sloanes are after are the people who want 
Oriental rugs and have the money to pay for 
them. Sloanes’ regular every day prices being 
lower for a rug that you do want, than the fake 
auction price for a rug that you don’t want, it 
was quite natural to suppose that when the fact 
was known the result would justify the less con- 
servative policy. When the experiment is 
further along I shall address a note to the firm 
and ascertain if the new method is an improve- 
ment on the old. I think it is. 

* w # 


I NOTICE by the papers thata dinner was given 
to Mr. Danaat the Lotus Club last month, and at 
the table reserved for the more distinguished 
guests Isawthe name of Robert Bridges. There 
wasn’t anything particularly remarkable about 
that, though Bridges is still a very young man, 
and nothing but his genuine merit would 
have secured him a seat among such men as St. 
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Clair McKelway, Mr. Depew, Gen. Horace Por- 
ter and others of that ilk. 

The thought occurred to me then, and the 
point I wish to make is this. Do young men of 
the stamp of Bridges fully appreciate the won- 
derful possibilities of a career that is so brilliant 
already? Or are they apt to sacrifice the future 
for the glories of the present? Bridges has 
shown us that he is capable of much better work 
than heusually performs. Some of his admirers 
go further and claim that he has in him the 
making of an essayist who would rival any of 
the modern writers. It is perhaps too soon to 
look foranother Macaulay. But we have reason 
to expect, from a writer who has alerady 
revealed so much charm and beauty, work of a 
still higherand loftier nature Reviews written 
over coffee and rolls will never pass into the 
Little Classics. 

# * * 

THE Pettingills, of Boston and New York, I 
notice, have bought out the S. R. Niles agency. 
It’s astonishing how this old firm has been re- 
habilitated within the past few years. Homer 
W. Hedge, who has charge of the New York 
office, is making a splendid record for himself 
here, and has created a business that makes a 
valuable adjunct to the Boston office. Mr. Hedge 
brings into play a pleasing personality, a won- 
derful faculty for creating new ideas and indom- 
itable energy. 

Comparisons are odious, but it would be an 
interesting thing to know for sure which one of 
the agencies really does the most business. 
They all claim it, but none of them is willing 
to show its hand. Pettingill gets Walter 
Baker and Regal Shoe with this deal and that 
ought to send them up somewhat. 

* * * 

THEY say that Thomas & Wylie are soon going 
to become part of the American Lithographic 
Company. What the Trust needs is not somuch 
plant as a little more business. 

; # * * 

IT is interesting in these days of nickel and 
dime magazines, which claim, with more or 
less accuracy, such enormous circulation, to 
note instances of how well some of the old-time 
standbys of high price serve an advertiser in the 
way of returns. The following letter speaks 
for itself, and is interesting, not only because of 
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the story it tells so plainly, but also as a rathe- 
rare instance of frankness of expression on the 
part of an advertiser : 


[Copy J 

OFFIcEk, 3 STATE St., Boston, Mass. ! 
January 7, 1896. ) 

The Century Co., New York, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: You may draw on us at sight, on the rsth, 
for the amount of your bill, and we will accept the same 
with pleasure. 

The advertisement which we placed in the Christmas 
Century has brought us over $1,000 worth of orders, and 
we have been crippled in order to send and ship promptly 
the large amount of business your magazine has brought 
us. We shall surely avail ourselves in future of opportu- 
nities to use such an excellent advertising medium. 

Thanking you for your kindness in giving us a good posi- 
tion, we remain, Yours truly, 

(Signed) Watnut RipGce Farms, 
Ropert Kent James, Treas. 


Here is the ad. which produced the returns : 


ANCORA KITTENS. 


Finest imported blood in America, with long, 
silky hair, big tails, wavy ruffles, and large, play- 
ful eyes. Very handsome. Great pets. Sent 
anywhere. Stamp for circular. Price $5.00 
and up. Walnut Ridge Farms, Box 2065, Boston, Mass. 













A FIRM of English tea merchants, So it is siad, 
adopted recently the somewhat novel idea of 
retaining the services of a staff of doctors and 
of giving to each purchaser of a pound of teaa 
coupon which entitled the holder to free medical 


advice and a bottle of medicine. The Medical 
Council, it is almost needless to add, is doing its 
best to sit down hard on the little scheme. 





THE queerest failure in Maine for years was 
that of B. B. Douglas, of Bowdoinham, who 
lives four miles from a village, on a country 
road, and yet managed to go up for $30,000. 
This unique merchant’s stock in trade ranged 
from farms to Johnson’s Anodyne liniment, and 
from pins to mowing machines, dry goods, 
clothing, boots and shoes, grain, flour, groceries, 
crockery, cigars and tobacco, harness, and in 
fact anything and everything which can be sold 
or bartered. He sold for a very small profit, 
and gradually worked up a large trade, people 
coming from far and near to trade with him. 
People have been known to journey twenty 
miles to buy groceries of Douglas at his farm 
store.— Boston Herald. 
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ADVERTISING HATS. 


A TALK WITH COLONEL KNOX, 


¢¢ ¥'M in all the first class theaters in New 
| York City,” said E. M. Knox, who is the 
head of the second generation of hatters 
bearing that name, ‘‘ for which I pay Strauss 
about three hundred dollarsa month. He is the 
king of the program business in this country. 
I pay Zown Topics five hundred dollars a year, 
The [llustrated American nine hundred dollars a 
year, Puck, Judge and Life in proportion, in fact 
about the same amount. 

‘‘The idea of your saying you don’t often 
see my ad! That’s complimentary. Why, I 
print these over at my factory in twenty thou- 
sand lots,” handing me a handsome thirty page 
fashion book in five colors, also a lithographed 
booklet of ladies’ styles,—‘‘I could, and do, keep 
a big business in advertising matter, on my own 
facilities alone. I make all my own fashion 
plates, as is well known to the trade, do all my 
own printing, plain and in colors. I have a 
complete lithographing establishment over there, 
with five Gordon presses and a Fowler rolling 
press that cost me thirty-seven hundred dol- 
lars. As you see, my printing is of the finest 
kind, as the standard of my trade requires. 
I used to go on the L road. Paid them one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars a month. It 
was no good. I’m in Vogue every other week. 
Our name is so old and so commonly known 
in this country that people don’t specially 
think of it when they see it—so I have to 
keep the public stirred up all the time. I don’t 
stay long in one spot. Believe in shifting 
around a good deal. I think my advertising 
bills this year will go over sixty thousand 
dollars; and you say you don’t see my ad! I 
call that rough. I take the New York dailies 
twice a year each season. It’s a very expensive 
matter advertising in dailies now. But how 
some of them have improved--the old ones 
especially! Look at the Post, what a magnificent 
editorial page it has now! Then there are the 
Hebrew papers—excellent, one and all. There 
are the Leader, the Standard, the Messenger. 
There is not a finer trade in the world than the 
Hebrew trade in New York City. They always 
want the best and always pay their bills. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED HATTER. 


‘*T’m in the Brooklyn theater programs a 
good bit too. I advertise occasionally in the 
Brooklyn Zagl/e, I use college papers, society 
papers,—all the prominent fair and charity 
entertainment programs. I spend six thou- 
sand dollars a year forsuch things. I have the 
back-cover page of the American Hatter. Pay 
six hundred dollars a year forthat. I pay four 
hundred a year for that” (upper right-hand 
corner—four inches—front page of the Beston 
Commercial, the financial paper of Boston). ‘‘ Two 
hundred and fifty dollars for that’ (three inches 
same position in Jewtsh Messenger) ‘‘and so 
on. Here's a pile of theater programs. 
You see my ad., don't you? I change the mat- 
ter every two or three weeks, and pay for the 
very best positions. I had the Opera and Ab- 
bey’s last year,and I dropped them. I noticed, 
from personal observation, the ladies wouldn't 
touch the play-bill. It soils their gloves. 

‘*It’s a standing maxim of mine that no man 
can get along in business nowadays without 
advertising. I also do itto help along my agents 
through the country. There are about eight 
hundred hatters who buy Anox hats regularly 
in the United States. Have you ever seen our 
factory? Weare turning out just now between 
three hundred and four hundred dozen straw 
hats a week, and we're not running full time 
either. I turn out fifty dozen of hat boxes over 
there every day the year around. It’s the only 
factory in the world that can take an order for 
five hundred dozen hats during the week and 
deliver them Saturday night. 

‘‘T have a great gas plant that gives me 
400,000 feet of gas a month, and yet you say we 
don’t advertise. Why, I'm infatuated with ad- 
vertising. I think it’s the cheapest expense a 
man can have in his business. I don't weigh 
every dollar I spend for it, as some people 
do. My pocket is open when the medium is 
anything I think well of, and I decide instantly. 

‘*T give away four or five hundred hats a year, 
and I suppose I get a great deal of advertising 
out of it. But I don't do it for notoriety. 

‘‘ Look atthe way Rock, the millionaire tailor, 
worked it in about that suit of clothes for the 
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Duke of Marlborough. He’sthe richest tailor in 
New York,—got more money than any of them,— 
and never advertised a line in his life that he 
paid for—yet the fact that he made the Duke of 
Marlborough’s wedding suit is known all over 
two continents. I, who spend fifty to sixty 
thousand dollars a year for advertising, never 
get a line of this kind. Why? I can’t afford 
to cater to it. We make the finest line of swell 
hats for ladies inthe world. Our private orders 
are from the very cream of society, and nobody 
outside of that trade knows anything about it. 
We cannot afford to have it known. It is a 
select custom, and can only be kept select by 
never alluding to it in the newspapers. 

‘* Advertising and notoriety are two things. 
The former is legitimate every time. The latter 
often, and I think in fact usually, is not. Ican 
advertise ladies’ hats, and do extensively, but 
if I attempted to exploit any best customers, I 
would soon lose them. Some people can do it, 
and do it successfully, but Knox cannot. Then 
I think it’s only what the French call a success 
d'estime with any of them. Society people can- 
not afford to let their tailor, hatmaker and haber- 
dasher advertisethem. The fact of the patron- 
age of such and such a distinguished society 
leader can be turned to great advantage,—but 
it must be done very carefully, as though it 
came out of itself, and not through public out- 
cry. 

‘*Take the Opera Hat for gentlemen, for in- 
stance. I brought its manufacture to this 
country from Italy at the close of the war, and 
it was quietly taken up by some leaders of fash- 
ion, who soon established the trade. I didn’t 
spend a dollar in advertising it, even tothe trade, 
till it had become a recognized thing among the 
fashionables. If I had done so, fashionable 
people would not have worn it. It didn’t come 
from Paris, as is generally supposed. It is an 
Italian production. The first ones worn in this 
country were made by three workmen whom I 
imported from Milan, Italy. 





A rude and tactless clerk will undo in a minute all that a 
tactful employer had done in months. If you can geta 
man with tact for $14 per week, and one without for &8, pay 
the difference, for the value of this quality is immeasurably 
more than $6 per week.—Grocery World. 
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A NEW IDEA IN ADVERTISING. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


HERE seems to be no end to new magazines, 
T unique and otherwise, but one which is 
soon to issue from Springfield, Mass., has 
an unconventional autonomy of its own that may, 
perhaps, bear a brief mention. To say that it is 
the idea or ideas of Will H. Bradley, the artist 
of poster fame that will be put in concrete form, 
is to incite some curiosity in the business world, 
as well as in the world literary. 

Mr. Bradley is. in fact, according to the 
Springfield AXepudlican,to put his influence all over 
it with unequal versatility. He will set up the 
first number himself, and will have a personal 
hand in every department. There is to be a 
limited de /uxe autograph signed edition of fifty 
only, bound in vellum and stamped in gold, and 
containing a Bradley poster, engraved on wood 
and printed on India paper. It is also among 
other features that it will have to be multi-col- 
ored on each page. Certain little fancies, 
including the Dandelion Trademark and _ its 
name, ‘* Will H. Bradley, HIS BOOK,” and the 
name of Wayside Press for its point of issue, 
a fa William Morris, of the Kelmscott Press, are 
interesting incidents to be noticed, but one more 
interesting, in a business way, is the statement 
that the financial success of the venture is already 
assured by advertising contracts. And now comes 
the point toward which all that precedes is the 
necessary introduction. It will have advertise- 
ments, as I have already said, but they are tobe 
original, and arranged artistically, the pub- 
lisher refusing to follow conventional stand- 
ards. One can see that this means not only 
a great deal for the beauty of the maga- 
zine, but great effectiveness also in the adver- 
tisements themselves. Here are advertising 
pages to be looked after as much as art work 
and literature ; and they areto édeart work. The 
Top-of-Column fiend cannot, and need not, apply 
his pestering vocation here, nor can one adver- 
tisement color kill another. The reader—well, 
he must read them all or miss a treat; 
they must eventually be bound in with it, 
and go down sounding, as long as books last, the 
praise of soaps, baking powders, etc., to coming 
generations. 

And why isn’t all this a good idea ? 
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COUNTRY WEEKLIES AND THE ‘ PATENT INSIDE.”’ 


A TALK WITH MR. BEALS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST LISTS. 


R. JAMES H. BEALS, as the president of 
the company controlling that list of 
newspapers, now numbering over 1,500, 

and well known for several years as the Atlantic 
Coast Lists, is one of the largest dealers in rural 
circulations in this country. As an authority on 
the rural weekly, I sought him in his office the 
other day for a little general information. 

‘‘ There are lots of advertisers,’ said Mr. Beals 
in response to a leading question, ‘‘who think 
when they have taken up the dailies and the 
magazines they have covered the field. Now, 
there are comparatively few of the several mill- 
ions of readers of the papers included in the At- 
lantic Coast Lists, who are reached by such me- 
diums. There are thousands of country homes 
in which the Century, the Cosmopolitan, or even 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, is an entire stranger. 
Stl, there are a good many general advertisers, 
a larger percentage than we would like to admit, 
in fact, who do not seem to appreciate the value 
of the rural weekly as we would like to have 
them.” 

‘Don't you think that is largely owing to the 
feeling that the country people are not the pros- 
perous classes of buyers,’ I asked. 

‘* It undoubtedly is so,” responded Mr. Beals, 

‘but that feeling rests on a false bottom. The 
country people have the ready money, and they 
are most liberal in spending their money. The 
farmer gets hard cash for his crops and the 
majority of them live pretty well up to their in- 
come. Then there is a generally prevailing 
notion that all country people are farmers. 
There are a good many prosperous factories in 
country districts, a good many prosperous 
storekeepers, a good many well-to-do retired 
people. 

‘“‘It is a class of people not so_ sharp- 
witted as the dwellers in cities, but better sup- 
plied with the comforts of life. Then they are 
far more progressive than those who have no 
time to look generally suppose. Their local 
papers prove this statement. The country weekly 
is improving year by year. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent sort of publication from what it was 


twenty or even ten years ago, when it had to 
‘setup’ all its own matter. It used to come 
out in those days, a small sheet printed in large 
type in order to save expense of composition, 
and sorry stuff a good deal of the matter was, 
too. 

‘* To-day the rural newspaper gets the excel- 
lent service of the newspaper unions, which is 
really better, and acknowledged to be so, among 
good critics of journalism, than much of the 
original matter a good many of the local dailies 
give their readers. This service is edited by 
metropolitan brains in metropolitan workshops. 
The publisher of the most insignificant country 
paper can have any class of matter he wants, 
even to the best short stories by the most noted 
writers. The best news service is invariably a 
little late when it reaches the farmhouse, it is 
true, but better edited, because there are gener- 
ally twenty-four hours longer in which to judge 
its value at the metropolitan end of the line than 
when it appears, hot from the wires, in the 
dailies of the great cities. The palpable result 
is, that a large majority of the country weeklies 
that appeared as a six or seven column folio ten 
years ago, now issue a six or seven column 
quarto, just double the size, and filled with a 
class of matter the wildest dreams of a country 
newspaper proprietor, at that period, would not 
have conceived possible. 

‘‘The country weekly is thus almost as much 
an illustration of the general march of civiliza- 
tionas the metropolitan daily itself. And here 
is another opinion. 1 believe it is a fair state- 
ment that but for the improved and constantly 
improving service of the unions many of the 
smallest weeklies would decay and finally sus- 
pend entirely, whereas under these conditions 
they are constantly growing in patronage and 
influence. To come down to details, in every- 
one of the sections we cover, and I believe for 
that matter in every section, however remote, of 
this great country, there is an eager demand for 
what is going on in the outside world. The 
country editor is obliged to cater to this demand 
constantly through his press service of matter 
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and illustrations. The latter is quite a new 
feature comparatively speaking. Ten years ago, 
or less, there were nocutsin the country news- 
papers. Now, the features of every great man 
and every man of the hour are as familiar in 
every country cross-roads and farmhouse as to 
the dwellers on Fifth avenue. The ‘patent in- 
side ’ has grown to be a practical necessity, and 
is of the greatest educational value. The service 
is educating both the reader (the subscriber) in a 
general sense, and the cditor, by constantly 
broadening his knowledge and views of jour- 
nalism alltinetime. Matter must be fresh and 
up to date. and of uniform quality, or the sub- 
scriber notes it and goes for the editor. So the 
improvement is sustained and progressive. 

‘* Let me give you an instance or two of the 
way we have to work to maintain this standard. 
We furnish the Talmage sermon to close on to 
one thousand papers weekly. That sermon has 
to be in this office before it is preached, and 
reaches its furtherest reader shortly after it is 
delivered. Take the recent message of the 
President to Congress on the Venezuelan ques- 
tion. Every paper carrying our news service, 
that we printand ship on Wednesday, got that 
message the day it was delivered—as soon as 
many of the local dailies printed it. It costs, of 
course, much less in proportion to supply ordi- 
nary reading matterthan purenews. But one of 
the best evidences of the progressiveness of the 
country weekly is the fact that the demand for 
our news service is always on the lively in- 
crease. 

‘*Some of the very best things in current 
literature appear in these country ‘ insides.’ 
We have advance sheets from the Century, and 
all the leading magazines and weeklies that we 
use liberally. When Lord Tennyson’s latest 
poem was cabled across the Atlantic, the dweller 
in ‘Confederit X Roads’ read it in twenty-four 
hours tothree days after the New York Herald 
printed it. 

‘‘ The best matter obtainable nowadays goes 
into the country weekly, and this is beginning to 
make a great impression on the general adver- 
tiser. Iam happy tosay he seemsat last tobegin 
to regard it as a question to some extent of quality 
whereas heretofore it has been almost wholly a 
question of quantity of circulation.” 

W. F. HENDERSON, 
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FROM AN ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER. 


PRINTED RATES—AND UNPRINTED. 


CARD of rates for advertising space is, 

in many cases, little more than a joke. 

All papers have them. Few adhere to 

them. This is a fact so well known that an esti- 

mate for advertising usually has a proviso in 
reference to possibilities in rate-smashing. 

A rate card, to a tyro,is a formidable affair. 
The preparation of rate cards is often curious. 
I have in mind a newspaper man—proprietor of 
a suburban publication. He had been conduct 
ing business on lines poorly laid by his prede- 
cessor. He was a capable editor, but an indif- 
ferent business man. The subject of a new rate 
card was finally forced upon him. He took a 
short cut out of his difficulty by borrowing, 
bodily, a bulky mass of figures used by a con- 
temporary and supposed to designate proper 
value for space. 

My experience has shown that a rate card is 
like human nature. Its possibilities for rigidity, 
for backsliding, for anything in fact, depends 
largely upon your ability to secure. 

Occasionally I meet representatives of papers 
that have the circulation and influence calculated 
to make them worth, as advertising mediums, 
all that the rate card calls for. Inwardly, the 
positiveness in such cases, in sticking to the 
printed rates, is pleasing. To my mind, a price 
for advertising space should first be prepared 
upon much the same plan as money is invested. 
So much for it, is necessary ; so much addi- 
tional, is regular profit ; so much more is for the 
special features in connection with it—either 
large and general circulation, or small, but 
select, etc. 

Copying rates is common—and often absurd. 
Advertisers that derive great benefit from cer- 
tain publications would almost receive injury 
by using others. 

About the only explanation given for stiff card 
rates is, that some people pay the stiff rates, 
without question, and if not, they feel better sat- 
isfied that a bargain has been secured if they get 
a ‘‘ special rate.”’ 

The ultimate result is detrimental to the 
paper's interests. 
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THINGS WELL DONE. 
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FROM AN IVERS & POND PIANO ADVERTISEMENT. 


N. W. AYER & SON are sending to their cus- 
tomers a large counting-house calendar, which 
is sure to be appreciated, because very practical. 

FROM THE BIRMINGHAM BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
we have received a bright booklet, entitled ‘‘ Ink 
Drops.”” It is very well prepared, and convinc- 
ing in tone. 


THE BARBOUR LINEN THREAD COMPANY adapts 
its well-known pretty girl to calendar purposes 
with very fetching effect. The figure is cut out 
and reproduced in color. 


THE 1896 calendar issued by Mast, Crowell & 
Kirkpatrick is a very handsome four-paneled 
affair in colors. 


From the Wisconsin Agriculturist one can 
always look for something unusually pretty in 


the way of a holiday souvenir. This year it is 
a dainty bit of lithographed work with a little 
thermometer inserted. They have also a 
beautiful calendar. 





THE Medical Record (William Wood & Co.) 
sends to its friends a neat memorandum book. 

BuRPEE'S Farm Annual for 1896 rejoices ina 
very pretty cover, printed inten colors. There 
is also a colored supplement showing some of 
the newest of the famous Burpee Sweet Peas. 
The 4nnua/ contains almost 200 pages of matter, 
including a great many illustrations, and an ac- 
count of Fordhook—the model seed farm. The 
price of the book is ten cents, but it will be 
mailed free to any planter who writes (mention- 
ing this paper) to W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia. 





THE BALTIMORE ENGRAVING COMPANY is re- 
sponsible for a neat cover design made for the 
Southern Tobacco Journal. Three colors are 
used—buff, brown and green—the combination 
being somewhat suggestive of the natural to- 
bacco tints. 


THE Simonds saws and knives are being ex- 
ploited by means of a three-color poster, a /a 
Bradley. The effect is quite good and suff- 
ciently striking. This company is indefatig- 
able in its advertising. 


A POSTER which can be seen with your eyes 
shut has been issued by the McPhail Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston. The poster is not as good as the 
piano which it represents, but it is vigorous, both 
in drawing and color, and if you don’t object to 
crude reds, greens and yellows, you will like it. 


From the J. C. Blair Company, of Huntingdon, 
Pa., comes a package of advertising matter, 
including blotters, calendars, cards, etc. One 
device, which is rather bright, if not altogether 
new, is the tiny envelope containing a sample 
steel pen, and attached to a card bearing the 
request that we give said pen a trial. We are 
doing so, and are prepared to say, after writing 
the above lines with it, that it is a very good pen 
indeed. 
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as a bone 


She is now--but will she be? 
for she may shrink or the 
ocean swell. 


The lumber in our Inside 


Finish is perfectly dry and 
will not shrink or swell. 





Her INside Finish 


is being replenished with 


Some of our kinds 


* Jambs 


At the 

end of the 
Scribner St: 
Line. 


SOME WESTERN STREET-CAR SIGNS. 


AN unusually attractive catalogue is that issued 
by A.C. Yates, of Philadelphia, and entitled 
‘*Evening Dress’. The cover is in blue and 
white ; the half-tone illustrations printed against 
a rich yellow background. 


A SERIES of folders bas been issued by Powers 
& Mayer, jewelers, of Maiden lane, New York, 
to advertise their specialties in rings. Some of 


the cover designs are very good, being printed 
in two colors. 





A NUMBER of ‘Good Things" have been re- 
ceived too late for mention in this number of 
ART IN ADVERTISING ; they will be held over 
until next month. 





SupscrRiBE for ART IN ADVERTISING, $1.00 per 
year, in advance, 


2S 


af 


ITFR BAKER & Ce Limite 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


RM RGR CO 767, 


—_-— 
Nd 


ABSOLUTELY PURE » SOLUBLE 


Ithas MORE THAN THREE TIMES THE STRENGTH of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Suger and is therefore far more economical, Casting less than one centa Cup. 
Itis delicious, nourishing strengthening EASILY DIGESTED and adnurably adapted 
for invalids as well as For persons in heaith. 


A Copy Miss Parloa’s Choice Receipts Willbe sent 


free on applicationto WALTER BAKER & CO. ‘iMte® 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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' COR.BROADWAY. ; l 


WOOD & PARKER LITHO.CO.. 
SIXTY- SEVEN FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty Of designing and 


& 
lithographing letter heads, bill heads, 
cards, checks, etc. | 

We show a few samples of our work on | 


the other side of this sheet, and will be 


Pleased to furnish other samples, and 





prices, on application. Our prices will 
be found nearly as low as the better 


grade of printed work. 
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As an advertiser you will be interested in the great 
popular success of the current issues of Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. Never before has the Magazine been so highly praised 
or met with more hearty appreciation from its readers. 
Each month is marked by increased editions. The salient 
point about it all is, that the growing interest in the Mag- 
azine does not come from any reduction in price or any 
cheap device of the publisher to draw the crowd. It is 
selling on its merits to people who are willing to pay a 
fair price so long as they get the worth of their money. 
It is this class of people who make the most valuable cus- 
tomers and you can reach them through the advertising 
pages of Scribner’s. Write for rates. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


“SENTIMENTAL TOMMY,” by J. M. BARRIE, the 


strongest serial of the year, is now running in Scribner’s. 
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POPULAR MEDIUMS. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





THE EVENING STANDARD, greatest news 


ga in 
Southern Massachusetts. Circulation over 8, 


THE MORNING MERCURY, only morming paper 
south of Boston. Circulation over 3, 


THE EVENING JOURNAL, New Bedford's most pop- 
ular daily. Largest city circulation. 


eee 


NGALLS'’ MAGAZINE for ladies. J. F. eae Pub., 
Lynn, Mass 


YNN ITEM. 13,000 daily. One-ninth cent per line per 


thousand. 








Boston. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, Boston. 
paper. 


Leading A. P. A. 
13,000 each issue, all Americans. 


REFLECTOR, Otiver St. Bos the best home magazine, 
published 43 Ol Oliver St oston. 


ee, SG 


ONDERFUL! Send ten cents to Frank Harrison, 
Boston, Mass., and sce what you will get. 


ILLINOIS.—Chicago. 


Tone THE DISPATCH, Chicago's brightest and best afternoon 
newspaper. Circulation exceeds 50,000. 


ALABAMA.—Montgomery. 


HE MONTGOMERY ADVERTISER, Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly. Largest circulation of any paper in 
Alabama. 








MARYLAND.—Frederick. 


HE NEWS, Daily 1.700, Weekly 8,000. Largest, most 
enterprising, third richest county in America. 





COLORADO.— Denver. 


THE DENVER REPUBLICAN. Rowell says: ** Largest 
circulation in Colorado,”’ 


CALIFORNIA.—San Francisco. 


SAN FRA FRANCISCO EXAMINER, the leading paper of 
the Pacific. coast. Daily 71,270. 














Advertising Experts. 


‘*The best papers pay best. 
TISING AGENCY, Cincinnati, O. 


Write Pakvin’s ADVER- 


ART INC ADVERTISING. 





| |DODD’S 









a, 


Reliable Dealing. Careful Service. 
LOW ESTIMATES. 


Wanted... 


COPIES OF 


ART IN ADVERTISING 


Por SEPTEMBER, 1895, and JANUARY, 1896 








Ten cents apiece will be paid by the publish- 
ers for these copies. Send them to 
ART IN ADVERTISING 
156 FIFTH GES NEW YORK 


PRIN t ING INKS— Best in the world. Gutmines: 12!3 
cents an ounce; Best Job and Cut Black ever known. 
$1.00 a pound ; best News Ink seen since the world began, 
4centsa ound. Illustrated price list free on application. 
Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, to Spruce St., New York. 





TEXAS.—Houston. 


Hovston POST. Largest Texas circulation (sworn) 
‘4 S.C. Beckwitu, Eastern Agent, 48 Tribune Bldg..N.V 


Galveston and Dallas. 


THE NEWS (Galveston and Dallas) 
= advertising medium, and a newspaper. 


NEW YORK.—Albany. 


LBANY, N.Y., TIMES-UNION has more subscribers 
than all the other dailies combined. 


New York City. 


THE HARD HARDWARE DEALER. A Magazine for Deal- 
ers, $1.00a vear, Send for copy and rates. 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., B’way Chambers St., N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia. 


CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION. Combined list of 

65 Church MAGAZINES. 85,000 copies into the homes 

a sie families. Phila., New York, Boston and Chicago 
urches. 


ABLE TAI K, circulation 293,000. Best for Household 
Goods, 


THE MEDICAL WORLD. Circulation over 25,000 
copies.. Best medium to the medical profession. 


OHIO. 


Oro STATE JOURNAL. Leading Paper, Daily 
Sunday. Weekly. 


is a first-class 

















= Fs! iNOKTR KIN Boston. 
J.W. BARBER 
AGENC\ ENCY, Gen.Mén. 
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< name is ‘‘Comfort.”” If you have fa 
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anything to offer that can be sold to 
the classes mentioned it will pay you to 


look up ‘* Comfort ”’ 
\ as the shortest 
—— SN cut to profit 
HOME OFFICE. NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
AUGUSTA, ME. TRIBUNE BLDG. JOHN HANCOCK BLDG. 
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Our exclamation «pe—z 
mr HANKS, gentlemen—thanks! We 
‘ if ie y* . Cee 
put in words ry (24 » bow in grateful appreciation of 
iw your acknowledgements. We 
¢ . 
wou d tread: have tried to deserve the praise 
EEE 3 patronage and success that have come our 
SONNY é 
SSS = way. And while we feel we merit same, we’re 
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